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The  Baptist  Quarterly. 

The  Aims  of  “The  Baptist  Quarterly.** 

The  issue  of  The  Baptist  Quarterly,  in  place  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Baptist  Historical  Society,  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  natural  development  of  the  past,  not  as  a 
break  with  it.  The  work  done  by  the  Society  during  the  last 
fourteen  years,  to  which  so  large  a  contribution  has  been  made 
by  the  historical  learning  and  unstinted  labour  of  the  Honorary 
Secretary,  needs  no  present  commendation;  the  gratitude  of 
at  least  future  generations  of  kudents  is  ensured.  But  the 
Society  does  need  a  broader  basis,  if  it  is  to  continue  its 
most  useful  labours.  The  cost  of  printing  is  much  more  than 
it  was,  and  the  issue  of  the  Society’s  publications  is  no  longer 
possible  on  the  former  terms.  It  w^s  seen  that  the  number 
of  members  would  have  to  be  considerably  increased  if  the 
Society  were  to  continue  in  existence.  Further,  there  is  always 
the  need  for  a  new  relay  of  students  of  our  denominational 
origins  and  history  to  replace  those  who  fall  out.  Even  to-day 
much  valuable  material  is  in  danger  of  being  lost  for  ever, 
because  the  objects  for  which  the  Society  has  e.xisted  are  not 
more  widely  known.  In  addition  to  this,  there  seemed  to  be 
the  opening,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  any 
new  publication  at  the  present  time,  for  a  magazine  that  should 
express  contemporary  Baptist  aims  and  interests,  before  they 
pass  into  the  domain  of  the  historical  student.  On  these  lines 
The  Baptist  Quarterly  makes  its  present  appeal  to  all  who 
cherish  Baptist  convictions,  and  are  prepared  to  love  the  past 
for  the  sake  of  the  present,  as  well  as  to  those  who  love  the 
past  for  its  own  sake.  As  Paul  Sabatier  has  said,  in  the 
introduction  to  his  life  of  Francis  of  Assisi,  “We  love  our 
ancestors  .  .  .  and  we  mingle  with  this  love  much  feeling 
and  gratitude.  So,  if  one  can  hope  all  things  from  a  son  who 
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loves  his  parents,  we  must  not  despair  of  an  age  that  loves 
history.”  But  a  real  interest  in  the  past  is  always  awakened 
by  an  intelligent  grasp  of  the  life  of  to-day. 

There  is  no  incongruity  in  mingling  the  study  of  the 
past  with  the  interests  of  the  present,  as  we  propose  to  do ; 
indeed,  in  A.  J.  Butler’s  words,  the  right  scent  of  a  subject 
is  “  the  essence  of  its  relation  to  life,”  or  as  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  student  of  history  in  the  last  generation  said,  when 
commending  the  study  of  modern  history,  “it  is  a  narrative 
told  of  ourselves,  the  record  of  a  life  which  is  our  own,  of 
efforts  not  yet  abandoned  to  repose,  of  problems  that  still 
entangle  the  feet  and  vex  the  hearts  of  men.”  The  value  of 
Baptist  history  is  not  measured  simply  by  the  interests  of  the 
archaeologist,  to  whom  it  is  always  fascinating  to  recon¬ 
struct  the  past  from  a  few  fragments  of  information.  From 
the  seventeenth  century  onwards  we  find  e.xhibited  the  same 
devotion  to  evangelical  truth,  loyalty  to  the  Scriptures,  passion 
for  religious  and  social  liberty,  which  we  like  to  think  are 
ours  still.  Doubtless,  there  have  been  many  changes  in  the 
expression  and  application  of  these  ideals ;  not  the  least 
useful  effect  of  the  study  of  our  Baptist  past  would  be  to  give 
us  a  wider  present  sympathy  with  varying  ways  of  expressing 
the  same  thing,  differing  types  of  a  common  loyalty  to  Christ, 
sympathy  that  is  the  child  of  intelligence  and  charity.  But 
deeper  down  than  our  denominational  kinship  with  these  men 
and  women  of  former  days,  there  is  the  common  human  nature 
that  underlies  all  history,  and  is  the  final  justification  for  its 
study. 

There  Is  lying  on  my  desk  the  Minute  Book  of  a 
historic  London  Church  now  extinct.  Now  Minutes  can  be  very 
dreary,  and  a  Committee  often  gives  an  audible  sigh  of  relief 
when  they  are  “taken  as  read.”  The  names  and  formal 
proceedings  of  the  past  have  no  more  interest  than  the  album 
of  somebody  else’s  family  portraits — until  we  discover  our  own 
kinship  with  them.  But  as  I  turn  over  the  leaves  of  this 
solid  volume,  to  which,  with  the  permission  of  the  Editors, 
I  shall  hope  to  return  in  the  future  pages  of  The  Baptist 
Quarterly,  I  see  a  whole  world  of  living  and  moving  interests. 
Here  are  given,  through  the  amply  recorded  cases  of  discipline, 
glimpses  of  the  seventeenth-century  relation  of  master  and 
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servant,  neighbour  and  neighbour,  husband  and  wife.  Here 
is  the  ignorant  woman  who  resorts  to  the  conjuror,  the  idle 
apprentice  who  plays  draughts  in  a  coffee-house,  the  voluble 
young  man  who  cannot  pay  his  debts  because  his  time  is 
taken  up  in  preaching.  Here  is  the  man  excommunicated  for 
heresy,  and  loyally  followed  into  outer  darkness  by  his  wife. 
Here  is  the  man  who  ruffles  it  “  like  a  rude  Hector,”  and  the 
woman  who  gives  a  love-potion.  Chief  in  human  interest  is 
the  sorrowful  story  of  a  gifted  evangelist,  well  known  in 
the  records  of  northern  Baptists,  who  dishonours  his  calling 
and  his  Master’s  name  by  shameful  immorality.  Years  before, 
when  he  was  twenty-two,  he  had  preached  and  published  a 
sermon  on  “Samson  a  type  of  Christ,”  suggested  by  a  tapestry 
in  the  house  where  he  was  staying.  David  Crosley  would 
have  done  better  to  consider  the  resemblance  between  Samson 
and  himself. 

I  can  imagine  some  who  would  turn,  with  a  sneer  at 
religion,  from  these  stories  of  human  nature  as  the  arena 
of  the  struggle  between  sin  and  grace.  We  shall  not  do  that, 
as  we  read  such  things;  we  shall  rather  magnify  the  grace 
that  set  men  to  struggle,  and  inspired  such  condemnations  of 
the  sin.  I  wonder  whether  we  should  come  off  much  better  in 
a  modern  Baptist  Church,  if  the  discipline  were  equally 
thorough,  and  the  record  equally  honest? 

We  seek,  then,  to  issue  a  magazine  which  shall  appeal  to 
all  Baptists  who  have  convictions,  and  believe  they  are  worth 
maintaining  and  applying  to  the  religious  and  moral,  the 
political  and  social  life  of  our  times.  We  do  not  stand  for 
all  that  our  fathers  did — who  amongst  us  to-day  would  con¬ 
demn  the  singing  of  hymns,  as  this  old  Church-book  does,  and 
partly  on  the  ground  that  women’s  voices  ought  not  to  be 
heard  in  the  Church?  But  we  believe  that  Baptist  life  to-day 
is  in  real  continuity  of  descent  from  the  essential  and  permanent 
principles  of  the  Gospel  which  created  the  first  Baptist  Churches 
in  this  country.  If  Baptists  will  give  us  their  support  in  an 
honest  and  disinterested  effort  to  be  of  service  to  them,  and 
through  them  to  the  Universal  Church  of  which  they  are  part, 
we  shall  succeed;  if  they  do  not,  we  shall  at  least  have  tried 
to  do  something  that  was  worth  doing. 

H.  WHEELER  ROBINSON. 


Religious  Revivals  in  the  Light  of 
their  History. 

ONCE  again  a  mighty  cry  is  ascending  to  God  from  the 
hearts  of  millions  of  people  for  a  fresh  outpouring  of 
His  Spirit  upon  the  world.  The  Great  War,  which  commenced 
as  a  moral  crusade,  ended  in  a  moral  debacle.  The  splendid 
idealism  which-  inspired  the  earliest  recruits,  gradually  passed, 
and  gave  way  to  a  sordid  materialism  which  e.xpressed  itself 
is  a  hundred  unpleasant  ways.  At  the  height  of  the  crisis  men 
and  women  flocked  to  the  churches  and,  in  the  agony  of  their 
hearts,  prayed  for  the  safety  of  their  boys  exposed  to  the 
horrors  of  warfare,  and  for  the  protection  of  the  home  land. 
The  danger  once  passed,  they  returned  to  the  common  ways  of 
life,  abandoned  themselves  to  profiteering  and  to  pleasure,  and 
revealed  to  all  the  reality  of  their  prayers  in  time  of  need  by 
now  openly  abandoning  all  pretence  of  worship.  A  severe 
social  and  moral  reaction  has  followed  the  strain  of  the  war. 
Europe  is  plunged  into  misery  and  confusion.  America,  which 
was  foolishly  supposed  to  have  “  profited  ”  by  the  war,  is  faced 
with  a  difficult  economic  situation.  Britain,  with  a  million  and 
a  half  of  unemployed,  enters  upon  what  may  prove  to  be  the 
greatest  social  and  economic  crisis  in  her  history.  The  out¬ 
look  for  the  world  is  anything  but  a  happy  one.  The  severity 
of  the  international  situation  is  driving  devout  men  and  women, 
in  increasing  numbers,  to  their  knees.  They  are  feeling  that 
the  only  hope  of  the  world  lies  in  a  return  to  God.  Politicians  and 
diplomats  are  helpless  and  often  hopeless.  They  can  only  touch  the 
externals  of  things;  and  what  the  world  needs,  supremely,  is  a 
change  of  heart.  So  long  as  the  world  remains  in  its  present 
temper,  cherishing  hatreds,  bitternesses,  misunderstandings,  and 
content  to  live  on  a  low  material  level,  there  can  be  for  it  neither 
peace,  prosperity,  nor  progress.  The  change  of  heart  must 
come  first  and  foremost.  And  nothing  can  effect  this  change 
but  a  revival  of  religion.  The  prayer  for  revival,  therefore, 
is  a  true  one— a  cry  de  profundis:  an  expression,  not  of  senti¬ 
ment,  but  of  serious  and  sound  thought.  And  that  such  a  cry  is 
being  heard  once  more  is  a  matter  for  profound  thanksgiving. 
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It  is  a  sign  that  the  dark  night  is  passing,  and  that  the  dawn 
of  a  new  day  is  breaking. 

But  the  word  “  revival  ”  is  a  dangerous  word  to  play  with. 
Its  history  is  not  altogether  a  happy  one.  It  has  been  asso¬ 
ciated  as  much  with  fatal  religious  orgies  as  with  sound 
religious  awakenings.  Hence  it  is  that  many  earnest  people 
are  genuinely  afraid  of  it  and  of  what  it  is  supposed  to  stand 
for.  Nothing  can  be  more  important,  therefore,  than  to  study 
the  history  of  these  great  movements  which  are  generally 
known  as  “  revivals  ” :  to  discover  what  produced  them,  by 
what  laws  they  are  governed,  to  what  results  they  lead,  and  how 
they  are  related  to  the  great  movements  of  human  history. 
In  this  way,  and  in  this  way  alone,  we  shall  be  able  to  under¬ 
stand  some  of  the  pitfalls  to  be  avoided,  and  also  where  lies 
the  main  highroad  along  which  genuine  revivals  appear.  There 
are  many  things  we  should  like  to  discuss  in  the  present  paper, 
but  for  considerations  of  space  it  will  be  necessary  to  exercise 
a  vigorous  economy  and  to  confine  ourselves  to  certain  out¬ 
standing  features  of  the  subject. 

We  have  to  distinguish,  at  the  outset,  between  those 
sporadic  movements  which  are  known  as  ‘  ‘  Missions,”  and 
which  depend,  often  enough,  upon  the  personal  magnetism  of 
some  outstanding  man ;  and  a  genuine  “  revival  ”  which  results 
in  the  raising  of  the  spiritual  temperature  of  an  entire  people. 
There  has  been  no  great  revival  in  Britain,  as  a  whole,  since 
the  seventies,  when  Messieurs  Moody  and  Sankey  visited  these 
shores  and  became  the  centre  of  an  undoubted  wholesome 
religious  awakening.  We  are,  even  now,  too  near  to  that  time  to 
appreciate  fully  all  that  it  meant  to  religious  life  in  Great 
Britain.  The  revival  in  Wales  in  the  year  1905  was  a 
national  movement,  largely  confined  to  the  principality.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  it  quickened  the  national  spirit,  and  resulted  in  an 
addition  to  the  Churches  of  a  vast  number  of  persons.  It 
ought  not  to  be  overlooked,  however,  that  in  many  places  a 
serious  reaction  followed  the  awakening,  while  the  leader  of 
the  Revival  has,  since  that  time,  dropped  entirely  out  of  public 
life,  being  placed  hors  de  combat  by  reason  of  the  terrific  strain 
imposed  upon  him.  Many  attempts  were  made  to  extend  tlie 
Welsh  Revival  to  England,  but  they  were  a  signal  failure. 
Mention  of  the  Welsh  Revival  inevitably  recalls  the  remarkable 
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phenomena  which  accompanied  it,  and  this  in  turn  raises  the 
whole  question  of  the  relation  between  pathology  and  spiritual 
quickening.  I  do  not  purpose  to  discuss  this  matter  now, 
although  it  is  a  proper  thing  to  discuss  in  the  consideration  of 
the  main  theme.  It  may  suffice  to  say  that  physical  phenomena, 
while  frequently  appearing  in  revivals,  are  not  really  bound  up 
with  them  inextricably.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  they 
will  become  less  frequent.  Those  who  knew  Cornwall  forty  or 
fifty  years  ago  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  amazing 
difference  between  the  revivals  of  that  time  and  those  of  to-day. 
And  going  still  farther  back,  to  the  great  movement  in  1859, 
the  contrast  is  even  greater.  The  wild  scenes  of  those  times 
are  not  likely  to  be  repeated,  save  amongst  an  exceptionally 
emotional  people.  And  yet  it  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive 
of  a  genuine  religious  revival  apart  from  some  great  intensity 
of  feeling.  A  revival  can  never  be  wholly  an  affair  of  mere 
intellectual  conviction,  or  of  mental  repentance:  it  is  bound  to 
carry  the  whole  man  with  it  and  under  pressure  the  emotions 
demand  an  appropriate  outlet.  In  the  light  of  history  we  ought 
to  profit  considerably  by  the  accumulated  experience  of  the 
past  along  this  line,  avoiding  the  excesses  of  the  past,  and 
wisely  guiding  the  emotional  elements  in  the  new'  aw'akening. 
When  a  passion  for  religion  sweeps  over  an  entire  people, 
it  expresses  itself  in  deep  sorrow  for  sin,  in  repentance  or 
change  of  mind,  in  amendment  of  life,  and  then  in  an  abundant 
joy  as  the  sense  of  the  new  life  in  Christ  is  realized.  But 
the  passion,  which  is  at  once  creative  and  contagious,  must  be 
kept,  like  a  fire,  within  due  bounds,  or  the  warmth  of  the  fire 
may  be  counterbalanced  by  the  ashes  which  remain  when  the 
flames,  bursting  all  barriers,  have  accomplished  their  devouring 
work.  .A  contagion  of  religion  may  sweep  a  people  entirely 
off  its  feet  and  silence  all  reason. 

In  addition  to  the  necessity  of  guarding  well  the 
emotional  side  of  a  revival  movement,  careful  attention 
must  be  paid  to  the  theological  side  of  it.  It  is  a 
serious  thing  to  preach  truths  out  of  focus  in  order  to 
produce  a  certain  effect.  History  shows  that  when  this  has 
been  done,  the  reaction  is  ahvays  terrible.  The  classic  case 
of  the  revival  in  Northampton,  New  England,  under  Jonathan 
Edwards,  offers  a  stern  warning  in  this  direction.  His  famous 
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sermon  on  “  Sinners  in  the  hands  of  an  angry  God  ”  produced  a 
terrific  effect.  In  sheer  terror  people  rose  from  their  seats 
and  clung  to  the  pillars  and  pews  of  the  church,  fearful  lest 
they  should  immediately  drop  into  the  hell  which  Edwards  had 
so  vividly  described.  Let  us  see  what  happened  as  the  result. 
In  the  year  1734-5  over  three  hundred  persons  were  added  to 
the  Church.  In  the  following  year  the  number  of  converts  was 
co-extensive  with  the  adult  population  of  the  town.  Apparently 
all  had  been  swept  in.  But  the  reaction  was  terrible.  There 
were  many  cases  of  mental  and  nervous  disorders,  suicides  and 
immorality.  In  1744  Edwards  wrote;  “There  has  been  a 
vast  alteration  in  two  years.  Iniquity  abounds,  and  the  love  of 
many  grows  cold.  Multitudes  have  back-slidden,  and  sinners 
have  become  desperately  hardened.’’  From  1744  to  1748  the 
Church  was  spiritually  dead.  The  crowning  tragedy  came  in 
1748,  when  Edwards’  own  converts  ejected  him  from  the 
pastorate  of  the  Church,  and  sent  him  into  the  wilderness. 
Professor  Davenport  says  that  for  fifty  years  afterwards 
religion  in  New  England  touched  low  water  mark.  A  case 
like  this  is  by  no  means  rare,  and  its  meaning  ought  not  to 
be  lost  upon  us.  There  was  no  such  reaction  after  Moody’s 
first  great  visit  to  Britain  in  1873-1875.  Moody  was  sane  in 
his  teaching  and  in  his  methods.  He  proclaimed  the  love  of 
God :  that  was  the  chief  burden  of  his  message.  When  he 
spoke  of  retribution  he  did  so  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it 
clear  that  his  heart  was  deeply  moved.  And  Moody  never  in¬ 
dulged  in  those  shocking  pictures  of  hell  which  have  no  warrant 
either  in  scripture  or  in  reason. 

But  when  every  allowance  has  been  made  for  considera¬ 
tions  such  as  these,  we  have  to  return  to  our  starting  point,  and 
face  the  fundamental  fact  that  revivals  of  religion  are  an 
integral  part  of  religious  progress,  and  as  such  they  have  a 
high  apologetic  value.  When  the  psychologist  and  the 
pathologist  have  uttered  their  last  word  and  explained  every- 
tianity,  when  the  fires  of  the  Welsh  Revival  burst  out.  And  just 
as  Rationalism,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  was  preparing  its  dance 
at  last  played  out  and  the  funeral  obsequies  are  about  to  begin,’’ 
then  the  fires  of  revival  begin  to  break  forth  anew.  Mr.  Robert 
Blatchford  had  scarcely  concluded  his  diatribe  against  Chris¬ 
tianity,  which,  according  to  him,  only  awaited  its  interment, 
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when  the  fires  of  the  Welsh  Revival  burst  out.  And  just  as 
Rationalism,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  was  preparing  its  dance 
around  the  corpse  of  Christianity,  lo  I  the  East  Anglian  Revival 
commenced.  As  I  write,  the  Daily  Chronicle  is  publishing  a 
column  daily  dealing  with  the  remarkable  flocking  to  the 
churches  in  every  part  of  the  country.  Every  time  rationalism 
misses  fire.  The  one  thing  it  fails  to  understand  is  human 
nature.  Auguste  Sabatier  was  right:  “Humanity  is  incurably 
religious,”  and  men  who  fail  to  realize  this  fact  understand 
neither  human'  nature  nor  the  plain  lessons  of  history.  If  in 
human  nature  there  is  nothing  capable  of  responding  to  God. 
then  the  story  of  revivals  is  a  hopeless  enigma.  It  is  a  series 
of  effects  without  an  adequate  cause.  But  when  once  it  is 
understood  that  man  is  made  for  God,  and  that  he  is  dis¬ 
quieted  until  he  repose  in  Him,  then  all  becomes  plain.  For 
revivals  are  an  effort  to  readjust  life  to  the  Divine  Personal 
Standard  from  which  it  has  departed.  They  betoken  the 
bottom  cry  of  the  soul  for  the  living  God.  Hence  they  become 
a  method  of  rea'l  progress.  It  is  unquestionable,  also,  that  they 
follow  a  very  definite  law.  Those  who  imagine  that  revivals 
are  capricious  movements,  or  that  they  can  be  generated  at  will 
by  persons  who  set  certain  machinery  in  motion  are  grievously 
astray.  They  only  occur  when  the  conditions  are  ripe.  The 
law  appears  to  be  rigorous.  History  shows  invariably  that  the 
order  of  a  revival  is  something  like  this:  the  tide  of  spiritual 
energy  begins  to  ebb ;  men  grow  slack ;  a  lethargy  steals  over 
the  soul  and  plunges  it  into  slumber;  faith,  hope,  and  charity 
fail;  the  lowered  vitality  predisposes  the  spirit  to  various 
maladies ;  doubt,  denial,  quarrels,  misunderstandings,  greed, 
social  dissentions,  and  wars.  At  last  the  soul  awakens  and 
becomes  aware  of  its  sickness.  Then  it  cries  for  the  physician. 
Prayer  is  revived.  Men  seek  God,  not  only  singly,  but  in 
social  groups.  They  recognize  once  more  their  solidarity, 
and  seek  a  boon,  not  simply  for  the  individual,  but  for  the 
society  to  which  they  belong.  For  a  revival  is  essentially  a 
social  thing.  At  its  height  individuals  seem  to  count  for 
little.  A  common  life  and  a  common  joy  flood  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  all  together  share  the  blessing.  This  is  the 
reason  why  a  genuine  revival  is  accompanied  or  followed  by  a 
clearing  up  of  social  disorders.  A  return  to  God  means  a 
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return  to  one’s  neighbour.  One  means  of  expressing  this  is 
song.  Hence  every  revival  is  accompanied  by  a  new  hymnology 
which  voices  the  common  life  and  creates  a  new  bond  of 
human  interest.  And  the  revival  which  is  now  upon  us — yea, 
which  has  already  commenced — will  reproduce  all  these 
elements.  We  shall  discover  once  more  that  the  return  to  the 
Father  means  a  return  to  our  true  home. 

It  is  here  that  history  comes  to  our  aid,  and  reveals  to  us, 
under  various  forms,  the  working  out  of  the  principles  we 
have  already  enumerated.  To  history,  then,  let  us  go. 

In  Hebrew  national  life  there  were  many  religious  revivals. 
The  Church  and  the  nation  being  one,  it  followed  that  a  revival 
of  religion  always  took  on  national  characteristics,  while  every 
national  progressive  movement  was  the  result  of  a  religious 
awakening.  The  Book  of  Judges  gives  us  a  cycle  of  stories  of 
this  kind,  while  the  great  movements  under  Ezra  and  Nehemiah, 
Hezekiah  and  Elijah,  are  conspicuous  examples.  In  every 
case  the  story  tells  us  of  a  departure  from  the  living 
God  and  of  an  abandonment  to  idolatry — generally  of  a 
revolting  character.  The  complete  meaning  of  these  stories 
cannot  be  grasped  unless  we  understand  in  some  measure  what 
that  idolatry  involved.  Unfortunately  the  story  cannot  be  told: 
it  is  too  disgusting.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say,  in  the  most 
general  way  that  the  idolatrous  rites  to  which  Israel,  again 
and  again,  fell  victims,  involved  a  mental,  moral,  and  sexual 
degradation  to  which,  thank  God.  we  have  no  parallel  to-day  in 
civilization.  But  licentious  religious  orgies  can  never  be  con¬ 
fined  to  altar  and  temple:  they  transmit  a  poison  to  the  social 
organism  which  results  in  horrible  cruelty,  infanticide, 
injustice,  oppression,  social  upheaval,  and  wars.  The  moral 
life  of  a  community  cannot  be  separated  from  its  social  life: 
the  purity  or  corruptness  of  the  one  rapidly  passes  to  the  other. 
Space  will  not  permit  of  a  detailed  e.xamination  of  the  various 
Bible  stories  of  revivals  in  Israel,  but  the  careful  readers  will 
find  in  every  case,  without  exception,  that  the  prelude  to  a 
revival  was  a  state  of  religious  and  moral  decadence  in  the 
nation  as  a  whole,  and  that  the  revival  itself  became  the 
means  of  lifting  the  nation  out  of  the  morass  and  setting  it  upon 
a  new  way  of  progress.  It  w'as  often  a  shallow  thing,  and  the 
effect  of  it  rapidly  passed  away.  None  the  less,  it  was  clear 
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evidence  that  a  revival  of  religion  possessed  a  moral  dynamic 
which  accomplished  immense  results.  Had  the  volatile  Jew 
been  less  sensual,  less  capricious,  less  scheming,  and  had  he 
given  himself  with  all  his  heart  to  a  persistent  and  steady 
obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  his  history  might  have  been  very 
different  from  what  it  has  been. 

Our  greater  concern,  however,  is  with  revivals  within 
Christianity:  they  belong  to  that  order  of  which  we  are  part. 
In  these  we  shall  find  repeated  the  main  characteristics  of  the 
Jewish  revivals,  with  a  plus  which  is  distinctly  Christian,  and 
to  which  the  Jew  was,  of  course,  a  stranger.  Nothing  like  a 
complete  account  of  these  can  be  given.  Our  business  will  be 
to  select  certain  great  epochal  movements  and  to  discover 
if  we  can  their  secret  and  their  message  for  ourselves.  Both 
Romanism  and  Protestantism  have  a  history  of  revivals.  In 
the  Church  of  Rome  nearly  every  forward  movement  has 
centred  in  one  or  other  of  the  religious  orders — the  Benedictines 
come  first,  since  it  was  through  St.  Benedict  that  the  monastic 
life  was  really  'organized.  (We  may  e.xcept  the  hermits,  the 
fathers  of  the  desert,  the  pillar  saints,  and  others  of  that  order : 
they  do  not  represent  construction  so  much  as  escape.)  Then 
follow  the  Cistercians,  the  Franciscans,  the  Dominicans,  the 
Jesuits,  and  the  Redemptorists.  In  each  case  the  founding  of 
the  Order  coincided  with  a  Catholic  revival  and  a  forward 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  “Church.”  In  the  Reformed 
Churches  we  may  enumerate  the  national  revivals  under  Huss, 
Luther,  Calvin,  and  Knox.  In  the  'Anglican  Church  the 
movement  under  Wesley  and  the  Oxford  Revival — although  it 
is  only  by  courtesy  that  we  connect  the  two.  Wesley  was 
compelled  to  be  a  “  dissenter,”  if  ever  a  man  was,  in  the 
interests  of  Christianity.  The  leaders  of  the  Anglican  Church 
of  his  day  did  their  best  to  choke  him.  They  can  hardly  claim 
him  now.  Other  revivals  were  local  rather  than  national,  and 
usually  gathered  around  a  few  virile  and  outstanding  person¬ 
alities,  such  as  Spurgeon,  Moody,  Finney,  Edwards,  Nettleton, 
Mills,  Chapman,  and  others.  We  will  pass  over  the  local 
revivals  and  concentrate  upon  those  which  undoubtedly  in¬ 
fluenced  national  life  and  inaugurated  a  new  epoch. 

It  will  be  well  to  begin  with  the  twelfth  century,  and  with 
the  Cistercians.  The  story  is  finely  told  by  Green  in  his 
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Short  History  of  the  English  People,  but  it  will  be  well  to 
supplement  it  from  such  sources  as  are  indicated  in  the  article 
“  Cistercians  ”  in  the  Catholic  Encyclopedia.  Green,  of  course, 
sees  the  movement  from  the  outside;  the  Cistercians  tell  the 
story  from  within.  In  the  year  that  Henry  I.  of  England  died, 
there  commenced  the  golden  age  of  that  great  religious  order. 
In  eight  years  it  wielded  a  marvellous  sway  in  France  and 
England.  The  entry  into  it  of  the  famous  Saint  Bernard 
gave  it  not  only  a  world  renown,  but  a  spiritual  uplift  which 
caused  it  to  become  the  means  of  a  marvellous  quickening  of 
English  piety,  and  of  converting  more  than  one  vale  of  worm¬ 
wood  into  a  Clairvaux.  The  Cistercian  revival  came  at  a 
moment  when  the  fate  of  England  hung  in  the  balance.  It 
was  but  seventy  years  since  the  gross  William  of  Normandy 
came  with  what  M.  Thierry  calls  “the  scum  of  Europe" — a 
choice  selection  of  bandits  and  blackguards,  to  conquer  England. 
A  second  generation  since  the  eyent  was  nearing  its  end,  and 
the  nation  was  bitter.  Its  lands  had  been  plundered  and  given 
to  the  Norman  barons.  Worse  still,  the  high  offices  in  the 
Church  had  been  given  to  the  detested  foreigner.  Bishops  and 
the  higher  clergy  were  Frenchmen,  while  the  parish  priests  were 
Saxons  who,  in  many  cases,  could  not  speak  the  tongue  of 
their  superiors.  A  gulf  was  thus  created  between  the  people 
and  their  spiritual  leaders.  All  the  elements  of  revolution  were 
present,  and  that  of  a  bloody  kind.  But  the  coming  of  the 
Cistercians  w’ith  their  fresh  vision  of  piety  saved  the  situation. 
The  people  rallied  to  their  call.  A  tremor  seized  the  entire 
populace.  Men  and  women  repaired  to  the  woods  and  dales 
to  pour  out  their  souls  in  prayer  and  song.  It  was  a  people’s 
revival  and  not  one  of  ecclesiastics.  The  time  was  not  ripe 
for  the  translation  of  the  new  spirit  into  social  acts.  It  could 
only  take  one  form  in  that  age.  Churches  and  convents  sprang 
up  everywhere.  The  nation  became  a  Church.  Hatreds  and 
animosities  were  swept  away  in  the  flood  of  the  revival.  The 
Norman  kings  and  their  successors  owed  their  thrones  to 
religion,  whether  they  knew  it  or  not.  The  Cistercian  revival 
helped  to  weld  together  into  a  nation  a  people  that  was  torn  asunder. 

The  scene  now  shifts.  Forty  years  after  the  Cistercian 
movement  in  France  and  England  reached,  for  the  time,  its 
zenith,  there  was  born  in  Umbria  a  little  boy  who  was  destined 
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to  carry  still  further  the  work  of  progress.  It  was  in  1182 
that  FRANCIS  OF  ASSISI  first  saw  the  light.  The  sequence 
of  dates  will  not  be  overlooked.  In  this  regard  it  is  made 
abundantly  clear  that  the  life  of  the  Church  is  in  reality  one, 
and  that  progress  is  continuous  in  the  body  of  Christ  as  a  whole. 
The  revival  under  Saint  Francis,  and  later,  under  Saint  Dominic, 
is  only  seen  in  its  true  proportions  and  splendour  when  its  his¬ 
toric  setting  is  understood.  The  thirteenth  century  was  one  of 
the  most  glorious  ages  of  the  Church  and  the  world.  They  who 
speak  and  write  so  facilely  about  the  “  dark  ages  ”  should  be 
set  to  the  study  of  history.  The  thirteenth  century  was  bril¬ 
liant.  It  witnessed  a  marvellous  revival  of  art,  commerce, 
education,  and  liberty.  It  produced  Dante  in  Italy  and  Roger 
Bacon  in  England.  It  was  the  age  of  many  a  Magna  Charta, 
although  we  English  confine  the  term  to  the  event  at  Runny- 
mede  in  the  second  decade  of  the  century.  Commerce  and 
industry  flourished.  Venice — queen  of  all  republics — was  at  the 
top  of  its  splendour.  France  and  Milan  were  hives  of  work¬ 
men.  Gothic— solemn,  religious  gothic — began  to  appear;  the 
cathedrals  of  Amiens,  Chartres,  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,  Rheims, 
belong  to  this  period,  of  which  Ruskin  says  it  has  not  only 
never  been  excelled,  it  has  never  even  been  approached  since. 
Education  had  become  a  passion.  The  universities  of  Bologna, 
Padua,  and  Paris  came  into  being.  Schools  sprang  up  every¬ 
where,  and  students  carrying  the  lightest  of  kits,  travelled 
from  country  to  country  to  perfect  their  education.  Such  was 
the  secular  setting  of  the  revival  which  swept  over  the  Catholic 
world,  and  renewed  its  life  under  the  leadership  of  the  twin 
friars.  But  it  was  the  revival  that  gave  the  impetus  to  that 
progress  which  marked  the  century.  At  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century  the  Church  had  again  lost  its  hold  of  the  people.  The 
cupidity  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy  and  the  tyranny  of  the  Pope 
set  the  people  against  the  Church,  and  they  rose  against  it. 
To  change  the  figure,  the  people  were  as  sheep  without  a 
shepherd — left  to  themselves  to  wander  as  they  would.  Then 
came  Saint  Francis  into  the  highways  and  hedges.  He 
gathered  around  him  an  ever-growing  company  of  brothers, 
and  went  forth  into  the  common  ways  of  life,  engaging,  as 
Thomas  of  Spoleto  says,  ‘  in  the  ways  of  ordinary  conversation  ’ 
and  teaching  the  people  simple  songs  of  the  Christian  life. 
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Italy  was  transformed.  But  England  also  felt  the  reper¬ 
cussion  of  the  movement.  The  Franciscans  came  over  to  our 
country  and  commenced  their  work  amongst  the  common 
people.  They  went  to  live  in  the  slums  amongst  the  dis¬ 
inherited.  They  became  one  with  their  humble  brethren.  In 
this  they  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  Salvation  Army  of  the 
day,  with  this  difference,  that  their  work  was  not  apart  from, 
but  a  part  of,  the  work  of  the  Church.  The  Franciscans  alone, 
however,  could  not  have  met  the  need  of  the  time.  A 
strong  intellectual  element  was  needed  in  the  revival  to  satisfy 
the  thirst  for  knowledge  that  was  everywhere  revealing  itself. 
This  element  was  supplied  by  the  Dominicans,  whose  rise  was 
almost  simultaneous  with  that  of  the  Franciscans.  St.  Francis 
aimed  at  men’s  hearts  and  won  them.  St.  Dominic  aimed  at 
their  intellects  and  conquered  them.  While  the  Franciscans 
took  the  gospel  into  the  streets  and  public  places,  the 
Dominicans  went  to  the  universities  and  directed  education. 
Oxford  owes  more  than  it  can  ever  tell  to  the  Dominicans  of 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  revival  was  therefore  both 
intellectual  and  emotional,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
it  changed  the  life  of  the  age,  and  religion  became  the 
dominant  factor  of  life,  but  it  translated  itself  into  social  and 
national  as  well  as  into  pious  forms.  Both  the  orders  built 
innumerable  convents  and  churches,  but  they  also  supplied  the 
spiritual  energy  which  resulted  in  the  final  break  up  of  the  feudal 
system,  the  establishment  of  Parliamentary  government  in 
England,  the  fuller  freedom  of  the  common  people,  and  the 
laying  of  the  first  foundations  of  modern  science. 

My  space  is  well-nigh  exhausted,  and  here  I  am  only  at 
the  beginning  of  the  story.  The  rest  must  perforce  be  hurried 
over.  A  study  of  the  time  of  Wyclif  shows  that  the 
revival  was  preceded  by  a  period  of  degradation  and  unrest 
which  boded  ill  for  the  nation,  but  which  was  transformed 
by  the  revival  into  a  period  of  greater  liberty  and  prosperity. 
It  was  only  day-dawn,  truly,  but  it  was  a  real  dawn  of  a 
better  time. 

So  also  was  it  with  Germany  under  the  revival  known 
to  us  as  the  Reformation,  and  to  Catholics  as  the  “  Great 
Apostasy — so  differently  do  men  view  things.  The  Refor¬ 
mation  was  followed  by  the  thirty  years  war,  but  it  released 
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Europe  from  bondage  and  gave  freedom  of  thought  to  the 
world.  The  German  Bible  is  an  abiding  fruit,  and  Luther’s 
translation  fixed  the  German  language  in  its  finest  form. 

The  Puritan  revival  led  to  the  fall  of  despotism  in 
England,  and  to  the  founding  of  New  England.  The  Quaker 
revival  made  the  revolution  of  1688.  But  these  tempting 
phases  of  the  theme  I  cannot  even  touch.  I  must  hasten  to 
the  revival  of  the  eighteenth  century  under  WHITE  FIELD  and 
WESLEY.  How  few  people  apparently  realize  what  was  the 
and  these  were  available  only  for  the  children  of  the  rich. 
Education  had  fallen  to  a  deplorable  level.  The  “common 
people,”  consequently,  were  in  a  state  of  degradation.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  England  had  ever  been  quite  so  low,  morally, 
as  it  was  in  the  first  third  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Green 
gives  us  a  picture  of  the  period  that  is  appalling.  Every 
sixth  shop  in  London  was  a  drinking  saloon,  where  was 
advertised  that  men  might  get  “drunk  for  one  penny,  dead 
drunk  for  twopence,  with  straw  provided.”  Cruelty  was  rife. 
]\Ien  were  hang'ed  for  a  mere  trifle.  Life  was  cheap  and  beer 
was  plentiful.  Religion  was  a  negligible  quantity.  Absentee 
bishops  and  sporting  parsons  who  utterly  neglected  their  duties 
were  common.  In  society  everyone  laughed  when  the  topic 
•of  religion  was  introduced.  So  bad  was  the  situation  that  the 
godly  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  wrote  a  pamphlet  declaring  that  the 
great  apostasy  had  commenced,  and  the  crack  of  doom  was 
near  at  hand.  Then,  to  employ  the  phrase  of  Lacordaire  in 
another  connection,  “  Jesus  Christ  glanced  at  His  wounded  hands 
and  side,”  and  of  that  look  the  Evangelical  Revival  was  born. 
There  is  no  need  to  attempt  to  retell  that  great  story.  The 
only  thing  demanded  of  us  here  and  now  is  to  point  out  that, 
as  Green  says,  the  Evangelical  Revival  saved  England  from  a 
Revolution  like  that  which  was  preparing  in  France,  and  also 
prepared  the  way  for  a  new  order  of  social  life  of  which  both 
the  excellencies  and  also,  alas  I  the  attendant  evils,  remain 
with  us  until  the  present  time. 

The  main  purpose  of  this  brief  study  is  to  show  that 
revivals  of  religion  have  always  been  the  main  factor  in  spiritual 
and  social  progress.  They  are  as  the  inrolling  ocean  after 
a  period  of  ebb  tide,  and  upon  the  rising  waters  every 
barque  worth  floating  may  ride  in  the  power  of  a  new  uplift. 
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Will  history  yet  repeat  itself?  So  far  the  tide  has  been  no 
exception;  why  should  we  imagine  that  the  first  exception  is 
now  to  be  made?  The  end  of  an  epoch  has  undoubtedly  come. 
The  beginning  of  another  is  at  hand.  A  new  order  in  the 
life  of  man  is  overdue.  If  it  is  to  be  a  true  order  it  must 
be  supported  upon  a  spiritual  basis — otherwise  it  cannot  endure. 
And  already  the  signs  are  present  that  a  new  revival  of 
religion  is  upon  us.  It  may  centre  in  some  great  pulpit, 
or  it  may  be  a  spontaneous  movement.  We  must  leave  that 
to  God.  But  it  will  yet  come  upon  us  in  all  its  power  and 
become  the  dynamic  of  the  new  order  and  the  glory  of  the 
new  age.  Taught  by  history,  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  all 
Christians  to  prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord  by  a  new  personal 
consecration  to  the  cause  of  the  Kingdom,  that  when  the  new 
revival  breaks  it  may  find  us  ready  to  pass  into  such  new 
ways  as  the  providence  of  God  and  the  need  of  man  shall 
indicate.  And  we  must  not  be  too  critical  of  new  methods  or 
of  new  expressions  of  a  heightened  piety.  The  new  life  will 
create  its  own  forms,  and  these  will  be  adapted  to  the  time 
in  which  we  live.  The  substance  of  the  old  evangelical 
message  will  be  re-emphasized,  but  it  is  inevitable  that  there 
should  be  a  special  emphasis  upon  that  phase  of  truth  which 
meets  the  deep  need  of  the  present  hour.  Every  revival  thus 
far  has  set  in  relief  some  forgotten  or  obscured  Christian 
truth,  and  we  can  hardly  be  in  doubt  as  to  what  truth  needs 
emphasis  in  the  present  social  upheaval.  Let  us  welcome  it 
when  we  hear  it.  Some  emotion  there  must  be  if  the  work  be 
genuine.  Truth  as  dynamic  means  movement,  and  what  is 
emotion  but  the  beginning  of  movement?  Truth  static  changes 
nothing :  it  is  only  when  truth  is  translated  by  means  of  emotion 
into  action  that  it  becomes  effective.  The  history  of  revivals  shows 
us,  consistently,  recovered  great  Christian  truths  capturing  men’s 
minds  and  bearing  them  onward  upon  a  tide  of  feeling  into 
new  ways  of  life  and  progress.  And  it  would  seem  that  in  the 
providence  of  God  we  have  arrived  at  another  of  those  decisive 
hours  in  human  history  when  a  fresh  Pentecost  is  due,  and 
when  once  more  we  shall  hear  the  wonderful  works  of  God 
in  a  new  tongue  and  behold  anew  a  quickening  of  human 
brotherhood  as  the  result  of  the  experience  of  a  fresJi  fellowship 
with  God.  FREDERIC  C.  ,SPURR. 
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The  problem  of  providing  ministers  for  our  churches  arose 
some  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  For  a  century 
there  was  little  done,  and  the  churches  decayed.  From  1770 
to  1870  Education  Societies  were  founded.  The  last  fifty 
years  have  been  marked  by  experiments  in  aligning  these  with 
other  institutions.  We  are  now  face  to  face  with  many  difficult 
questions  as  to  the  future. 

1.  THE  NEED  GRADUALLY  FELT. 

In  the  heroic  days  of  the  Interregnum,  the  churches  asked 
only  that  the  ministers  should  be  men  of  faith  and  zeal. 
They  earned  their  living  by  all  manner  of  manual  trades,  their 
book  of  study  was  the  Bible,  their  only  tutor  was  the  Holy 
Spirit.  But,  just  as  in  the  earliest  Church,  it  was  found  that 
the  exuberance  of  Pentecost  died  down,  and  that  method  had 
to  be  introduced,  so  did  the  English  Baptist  Churches  begin  to 
consider  their  relation  to  their  ministers,  to  regularise  the 
present,  and  look  to  the  future.  Henry  Denne  might  be  sent 
out  with  a  roving  commission  to  preach  and  plant  churches, 
but  when  Bromsgrove  did  the  same  with  David  Crosley,  a 
generation  later,  the  churches  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
objected.  They  said  that  he  must  be  a  member  of  one  par¬ 
ticular  church,  subject  to  its  orders,  and  not  preaching  at 
large  according  to  his  own  will.  The  question  of  education, 
however,  was  not  urgent  there,  and  it  arose  in  the  two  cultured 
cities  of  London  and  Bristol.  To  these  naturally  drifted  the 
few  clergy  who  had  become  Baptist,  and  while  they  lived,  there 
were  a  few  ministers  not  unworthy  to  be  compared  with  the 
highly  educated  Presbyterians  ejected  from  the  Established 
Church.  At  Assemblies  like  our  Baptist  Union  meetings,  these 
urged  on  the  churches  the  necessity  of  some  education  for  the 
ministry.  But  it  was  easy  to  see  the  difficulties.  The  univer¬ 
sities  were  closed  to  all  dissenters,  and  though  there  were 
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arising  private  schools  kept  by  the  Presbyterian  ministers,  a 
Baptist  lad  would  be  out  of  his  element  there.  So  the  only 
plan  that  seemed  feasible  was  based  on  the  system  of  appren¬ 
ticeship,  whereby  a  lad  was  put  by  his  father  in  the  home  of 
some  merchant  to  learn  the  trade  from  the  bottom,  marry  his 
master’s  daughter  if  lucky,  get  the  freedom  of  his  guild,  and 
set  up  as  master.  Insensibly  working  on  this  model,  fathers 
who  saw  the  grace  of  God  in  their  sons,  put  them  into  a 
minister’s  family,  and  hoped  that  the  Church  would  presently 
call  them  to  assist  in  the  gospel. 

It  was  a  schoolmaster  who  first  sought  to  improve  on  this. 
Edward  Terrill,  of  Bristol,  a  baptized  deacon  in  a  church 
hitherto  served  by  Presbyterian  clergy,  made  a  large  bequest 
to  ensure  that  the  minister  of  Broadmead  should  not  submerge 
education  under  evangelistic  work,  but  should  train  young  men 
for  the  ministry.  When  the  Hanoverians  were  established  on 
the  throne,  and  the  future  of  dissent  seemed  secure,  London 
also  began  to  face  the  problem.  ■  At  this  time  there  was  one 
single  minister  who  had  had  any  education  worth  speaking 
of — John  Gale.  He  had  been  to  the  University  of  Leyden,  and 
was  so  well  equipped  that  when  the  vicar  of  Shoreham  wrote  a 
history  of  infant  baptism,  he  was  able  to  criticize  it  keenly 
enough  to  elicit  a  rejoinder.  In  1719  there  was  an  important 
meeting  in  London  to  deal  with  an  awkward  case  of  theology 
at  Exeter.  The  Presbyterian  layman  who  guided  the  meeting 
was  a  friend  of  Gale,  and  called  the  London  ministers  to  the 
meeting,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  others,  who  said  bluntly 
that  they  had  not  expected  to  meet  “Anabaptist  preachers.’’ 
At  their  pride  of  caste  and  education  the  Baptists  were  stung, 
and  the  incident  redounded  to  the  stability  of  two  new  enter¬ 
prises,  the  Particular  Baptist  Fund  and  the  General  Baptist 
Fund. 

These  twin  schemes  included  the  raising  of  educated 
ministries  for  the  two  sections  of  the  denomination.  Both 
proceeded  on  the  same  plan,  to  board  out  promising  young  men 
with  pastors,  and  provide  them  with  theological  books.  The  most 
favoured  place  was  Trowbridge,  where  two  successive  pastors 
kept  school;  but  the  great  majority  of  their  pupils  did  not 
enter  the  ministry.  In  London  a  good  theological  library  was 
founded  by  the  Hollis  family,  and  lodged  in  the  spacious 
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premises  of  the  Barbican  Church,  where  it  was  available  for 
all  London  Baptist  ministers.  But,  unhappily,  both  these  plans 
were  viewed  with  grave  suspicion  owing  to  the  Arian  views  at 
the  two  centres.  And  the  feeling  grew  that  education  led  to 
heterodoxy,  and  that  orthodoxy  had  some  special  affinity  with 
ignorance.  The  old  book  by  cobbler  Samuel  How  on  The 
Sufficiency  of  the  Spirit's  Teaching  without  flumaji  Learning, 
was  in  constant  demand. 

Gifford,  of  Bristol,  sent  his  son  to  a  famous  school  at 
Tewkesbury,  where  he  received  a  better  education  than  Oxford 
was  giving.  Andrew  Gifford  became  pastor  at  Wild  Street, 
then  at  Eagle  Street,  and  in  his  congregation  numbered  John 
Ward,  a  university  man  and  a  schoolmaster,  who  became 
trustee  of  the  British  Museum  and  professor  at  Gresham 
College.  Ward  felt  how  inadequate  were  existing  methods, 
and  Ryland,  a  schoolmaster  in  the  Midlands,  took  a  census  of 
Baptist  Churches,  which  showed  a  steady  falling  off  from  1689 
to  1715,  and  again  to  1750.  Ward  struck  out  a  new  line,  and 
founded  a  trust  to  send  young  Baptists  to  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  to  fit  themselves  for  the  ministry.  But  he  had  such 
misgivings  as  to  the  demand  for  these  scholarships  within  the 
denomination,  that  he  permitted  them  to  be  awarded  to  others 
should  no  suitable  Baptists  apply. 

In  this  plan  he  did  but  imitate  what  the  Hollis  family 
had  done  in  New  England.  Not  only  were  they  the  first  to 
make  any  substantial  endowment  of  Harvard,  but  they  had 
founded  Baptist  scholarships  there.  And  though  one  or  two  of 
the  Hollis  scholars  drank  too  deeply  of  the  Harvard  spirit, 
and  lost  all  evangelistic  fervour,  yet  in  Pennsylvania,  whither 
Hollis  had  sent  abundant  theological  books  for  Baptist 
ministers,  the  seed  fell  into  fertile  soil.  A  good  Baptist 
Academy  was  founded,  and  justified  itself  by  sending  out  men 
who  evangelised  far  and  wide,  training  the  churches  to  even 
better  things.  It  was  the  Philadelphia  Association  which  at 
last  decided  to  found  a  Baptist  College,  and  to  plant  it  in 
New  England,  which  might  thus  be  quickened  to  new  life.  A 
canvasser  came  over  to  England,  where  he  obtained  liberal 
support,  and  the  denomination  at  home  was  thus  aroused  to  see 
that  the  colonies  were  really  solving  the  problem  so  badly 
neglected  in  England. 
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The  Terrill  endowment  had  done  good  things  at  Bristol, 
and  it  was  obvious  to  enlarge  its  scope.  Institutions  which 
depend  on  endowments  alone,  do  not  enlist  much  sympathy, 
but  annual  subscriptions  from  churches  and  individuals  both 
evince  and  maintain  public  interest.  The  revival  initiated  by 
Whitefield  at  Bristol  had  now  extended  to  Baptists ;  old 
churches  were  showing  new  life,  fresh  churches  were  gathering, 
and  Josiah  Thompson  took  yet  another  census  which  brought 
home  to  every  thinking  man  the  fact  that  new  methods  must  be 
adopted.  Ample  support  was  forthcoming.  Andrew  Gifford 
appreciated  the  need  of  good  premises  well  equipped  with 
museum  and  library,  and  a  new  note  was  struck.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  the  authorities  were  timid,  and  dared  not  ask  for  any 
charter  such  as  Rhode  Island  had  given;  thus  the  precedent 
was  set  for  England  of  a  Society  without  any  legal  basis, 
whose  sole  purpose  was  to  train  men  for  the  Baptist  ministry. 
The  Bristol  Education  Society  justly  claims  that  it  has  con¬ 
stantly  pioneered;  it  might  also  add  that  most  of  its  experi¬ 
ments  have  been  worthy  of  imitation. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  second  venture  should  have  been 
in  connection  with  a  body  almost  forgotten  now — the  Assembly 
of  General  Baptists.  This  was  gravely  affected  in  its  theology 
by  the  general  Arian  drift  of  that  century,  but  at  least  it  did 
seek  to  arrest  the  decline  of  its  churches  by  training  young 
ministers.  A  General  Baptist  Education  Society  was  founded, 
and  a  minister  at  Ponder’s  End  was  engaged  as  tutor.  Such 
a  method  was  already  antiquated,  and  this  second  society  never 
founded  a  college,  nor  did  it  succeed  in  arresting  the  decay 
of  its  churches,  which  to-day  are  negligible,  and  hardly  claim 
the  name  of  Baptist.  The  third  venture  was  in  direct  rivalry, 
and  was  due  to  Dan  Taylor,  who  at  the  time  was  both  a 
member  of  the  Assembly,  and  the  leading  spirit  in  the  New 
Connexion.  In  Yorkshire  he  had  kept  a  school,  in  London  he 
took  pupils  for  the  ministry,  and  induced  his  Connexion  to 
back  his  enterprise.  He  built  a  little  chapel  off  the  Mile  End 
Road,  where  they  might  practise;  for  he  was  keenly  evan¬ 
gelistic,  as  were  all  the  churches  of  the  body.  In  the  long  and 
honoured  story  of  this  New  Connexion  Academy,  it  is  in- 
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teresting  to  see  the  insistence  that  it  must  be  in  the  midst  of 
the  churches,  must  be  in  touch  with  the  Association,  must  be 
actively  engaged  in  spreading  the  gospel. 

Dan  Taylor  came  from  Halifax,  near  to  which  were  two 
Calvinistic  Baptists,  John  Fawcett  and  John  Sutcliff,  both 
convinced  that  for  progress  there  must  be  a  succession  of 
educated  ministers.  Sutcliff  walked  to  Bristol  to  get  his  own 
training,  then  in  his  pastorate  at  Olney  took  students,  and 
finally  bequeathed  his  fine  library  to  the  Northern  Education 
Society,  duetto  Fawcett.  This  man,  passing  poor  on  a 

year,  had  to  maintain  himself  by  a  boarding-school.  A  few 
of  his  pupils  he  influenced  to  the  ministry,  and  William  Ward 
went  to  the  mission  field.  In  the  atmosphere  he  created,  the 
idea  of  a  second  academy  was  favoured,  and  in  connection  with 
a  regular  meeting  of  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Association, 
the  Northern  Education  Society  came  into  being.  Everything 
hinged  on  the  right  leader,  and  this  was  found  in  William 
Steadman,  with  the  traditions  of  the  South.  These  induced  him 
to  combine  the  pastorate  of  a  church  with  the  headship  of 
the  society,  and  in  hired  premises  near  Bradford  a  second 
academy  was  founded.  Hither  came  students  not  only  from  the 
north  of  England,  but  from  Scotland;  and  as  Steadman  was  an 
ardent  itinerant,  the  students  .spent  their  vacations  in  preaching 
tours  or  in  reviving  moribund  churches,  to  the  great  gain  of  the 
north. 

London  had  tried  more  than  once,  but  on  the  old  lines 
of  boarding  out  with  men  up  and  down  the  country.  There 
was  one  church  really  alive,  at  Prescott  Street.  It  had  been 
wise  enough  to  call  from  the  country  a  man  who,  though  self- 
educated,  was  well-educated,  and  who,  having  become  a 
Calvinist,  retained  the  evangelistic  fervour  of  his  New  Con¬ 
nexion  days.  Abraham  Booth  was  the  only  London  minister 
who  at  first  backed  the  B.M.S.;  it  was  he  and  his  deacons 
who  founded  an  Academy  at  Stepney.  Here  again  the 
attempt  was  made  to  combine  the  leadership  with  a  pastorate, 
and  a  further  attempt  was  even  made  to  continue  a  private  school. 

About  the  same  time  Bristol  was  relieved  of  one  difficulty. 
It  lies  so  close  to  Wales  that  many  of  its  students,  not  to  say 
tutors,  had  come  from  across  the  border.  Uneasy  grumblings 
had  been  heard  that  these  lads  did  not  know  English,  and  that 
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they  held  back  the  whole  curriculum ;  while  some  were 
ungenerous  enough  to  add  that  they  came  to  fit  themselves  for 
the  better  financial  outlook  in  England.  The  foundation  of 
the  Welsh  and  English  Education  Society,  and  its  college  at 
Abergavenny,  enabled  Bristol  to  concentrate  better  on  work 
among  Englishmen  for  England. 

Then  came  a  pause,  and  nothing  fresh  was  attempted 
until  the  liberalizing  of  theology  begun  by  Fuller  had  pro¬ 
duced  great  tension  among  Calvinistic  Baptists,  especially  in 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire.  The  conservatives  founded  a  society 
which  did  work  at  Accrington,  but  a  few  years  revealed  that 
there  was  no  real  need  for  it.  The  unrest,  however,  was  not 
purely  local,  and  a  Strict  Baptist  Society  came  into  being  to 
rally  the  people  who  adhered  to  the  standards  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  if  not  the  seventeenth.  It  fostered  continental  work, 
tracts,  a  magazine.  &c. ;  and  it  also  undertook  education.  At 
first  it  deliberately  opposed  the  academy  plan,  and  boarded 
out  its  students.  But  when  its- southern  supporters  grew  luke¬ 
warm,  and  its  Midland  protagonist  went  to  Lancashire,  plans 
were  revised,  and  an  academy  was  founded  at  Bury,  which  in 
time  developed  into  Manchester  College. 

In  London  the  tremendous  energy  of  C.  H.  Spurgeon 
founded  the  Pastors’  College,  where  stress  was  laid  not  only 
on  evangelical  preaching,  but  on  a  knowledge  of  the  English 
Bible.  There  was  something  of  the  Barnardo  spirit  here,  no 
deserving  applicant  ever  being  turned  away.  And  aibout  the 
same  time  the  Northern  Education  Society  moved  its  students 
out  from  Bradford  to  Rawdon,  the  London  Education  Society 
from  Stepney  to  Regent’s  Park. 

The  second  century  thus  closed  with  a  new  emphasis. 
Education  societies  were  hardly  named,  colleges  had  come  into 
being.  The  theory  of  a  pastor  with  students  in  his  family 
was  obsolete,  college  tutors  were  differentiated.  The  links 
with  associations  were  much  loosened,  and  each  college  had  a 
constituency  of  its  own,  determined  partly  by  geography, 
partly  by  theology,  partly  by  personal  sentiment. 

3.  EDUCATIONAL  ALLIANCES. 

Until  1870  the  denomination  was  quite  self-contained, 
and  its  educational  work,  limited  almost  entirely  to  the  training 
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of  ministers,  was  unrelated  to  any  other.  But  as  the  grammar 
schools  and  universities  were  opened  to  dissenters,  and  board 
schools  were  founded,  so  that  in  secular  education  Baptists 
met  with  others,  the  question  slowly  dawned  whether  the 
training  of  ministers  might  not  be  co-operative. 

London  University  was  a  deliberate  attempt  on  behalf  of 
non-Anglicans,  at  whose  foundation  a  few  Baptists  were  active. 
Arrangements  were  made  whereby  independent  colleges  could 
affiliate,  and  one  or  two  Baptist  colleges  did;  but  the  tie  was 
very  loose,  aixl  students  living  in  Yorkshire  really  gained  little 
or  nothing.  Oxford  and  Cambridge  were  opened,  but  wdth  the 
important  reservation  that  degrees  in  divinity  w'ere  not  available 
to  nonconformists.  This  privation,  however,  was  really  senti¬ 
mental,  for  the  old  universities  required  no  serious  course  of 
study  leading  to  such  a  degree,  which  rarely  guarantees  any 
knowledge  of  divinity  at  all.  The  dangers  were  two:  that  a 
student  who  took  classics,  mathematics,  law,  philosophy,  science, 
should  imagine  these  studies  qualified  him  for  a  pastorate,  or 
that  a  Church  should  be  hypnotized  by  “B.A.  Cantab,”  to 
call  a  man  who  had  no  qualifications;  and  that  a  man  steeped 
in  an  atmosphere  predominantly  Anglican  should  quit  the 
Church  of  his  boyhood.  It  has  proved  that  the  older  colleges 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  made  no  serious  contribution 
to  our  ministry. 

There  was  an  increasing  approximation  between  the  v^arious 
Free  Churches,  and  it  was  along  this  line  that  the  educational 
problem  was  advanced  a  stage.  Many  of  the  colleges  drew 
together,  and  agreed  upon  a  system  of  examination  in  common, 
so  that  no  one  college  should  remain  in  ignorance  of  its  real 
standing,  and  that  all  students  might  be  encouraged  to  a  high 
aim  and  wide  culture.  The  Senatus  Academicus  came  to 
represent  Baptists,  Calvinistic  Methodists,  Congregationalists, 
and  Presbyterians;  it  granted  diplomas  certifying  to  attain¬ 
ments  on  a  general  scheme,  and  further  diplomas  guaranteeing 
an  advanced  course  of  study  on  some  special  line.  It  was  but 
an  extension  of  common  examinations  to  institute  common 
lectures,  and  tentative  steps  were  being  taken  towards  this,  when 
new  schemes  of  national  education  transformed  the  situation. 

The  monopoly  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  trenched  upon 
by  London  and  Durham,  was  lost  within  this  half  century. 
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Manchester,  Liverpool,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  Birmingham,  and 
Bristol  followed  suit;  Exeter,  Newcastle,  Nottingham,  Reading, 
and  Southampton  took  steps  that  way.  Manifestly  these  im¬ 
portant  developments  called  for  readjustment.  By  the  theo¬ 
logical  colleges  linking  with  or  incorporating  into  these  new 
institutions,  many  ends  were  served.  Skilled  tuition  was  avail¬ 
able  in  everything  but  the  technical  subjects,  in  classes  where 
men  would  meet  ordinary  men  and  be  kept  human.  Staffs 
could  specialize  better,  or  be  reduced,  or  could  cope  with 
larger  numbers.  Students  could  profit  by  lectures  from  many 
professors,  and  could  win  degrees  that  were  not  a  laughing¬ 
stock  of  the  initiated;  though,  indeed,  where  Anglicans  co¬ 
operated,  the  high  standard  of  the  Senatus  had  to  be  lowered. 
Thus  Regent’s  Park  came  to  be  one  of  six  Schools  of  the 
University  of  London  in  the  faculty  of  Theology,  and  its 
students  habitually  attended  lectures  by  tutors  at  three  of  these 
schools.  Manchester  became  one  of  eight  colleges  recognisedl 
for  external  lectures  in  the  faculty  of  theology  at  the  northern 
capital;  between  them  these  had  a  staff  of  fifteen  lecturers, 
while  the  students  could  also  profit  by  lectures  in  six  other 
departments. 

Under  these  new  conditions,  the  qualifications  for  a  Head' 
altered.  In  the  old  days,  an  admirable  Crichton  was  required, 
who  would  lecture  twenty  hours  a  week  on  twelve  subjects, 
would  then  preach  twice  on  Sunday,  would  keep  discipline 
within  and  raise  funds  without,  “  with  such  assistance  or  other¬ 
wise  as  is  afforded  by  an  occasional  meeting  of  committee  ” ; 
and  who  would  be  content  with  the  wages  of  a  modern  Wigan 
miner.  But  at  great  schools  and  at  universities,  heads  were 
often  almost  entirely  free  from  actual  teaching,  devoting  them¬ 
selves  to  a  wide  choice  of  Staff,  administration,  policy,  finance. 
The  committees,  so  flatteringly  described  by  a  member  of  one 
of  them,  came  to  seek  men  who  commanded  the  confidence  of 
the  churches  and  the  denomination  at  large,  who  would  not  be 
secluded  in  the  lecture-room,  but  would  play  a  part  in  Baptist 
affairs  generally.  The  changed  outlook  has  become  startlingly 
evident  in  the  recent  appointment  to  the  headship  of  our 
premier  college. 

4.  MODERN  PROBLEMS. 

There  are  many  questions  which  deserve  careful  con- 
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sideration  as  to  the  future  training  for  the  ministry;  most  of 
these  questions  concern  every  denomination ;  none  can  be 
answered  by  merely  quoting  recent  precedents.  Some  of  them 
are  stated  for  consideration. 

About  half  our  ministers  have  not  been  to  college.  The 
situation  is  like  that  in  the  teaching  profession,  where  teachers 
are  needed  so  badly  that  many  are  enlisted  who  have  not  been 
at  any  training  college.  The  questions  presented  are,  whether 
our  theological  colleges  should  not  try  and  provide  more  than 
half,  then,  if  so,  how  they  should  secure  students  early  enough. 

These  two  questions  are  the  more  difficult  because  of  the 
general  and  increasing  ignorance  of  the  Bible.  Whether  it  be 
in  our  own  or  in  other  denominations,  the  present  generation 
knows  far  less  about  the  scriptures  than  most  generations  for 
three  centuries.  Every  examiner  is  constantly  ashamed  of 
this  fact,  and  occasionally  he  calls  attention  to  it  by  a  news¬ 
paper  collection  of  “howlers.”  Our  Sunday  schools  and  our 
elementary  schools  fail  gravely  in  this  most  important  matter. 
There  is  hope'  in  the  high  standard  set  by  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  local  examinations,  which  often  induce  good  and 
effective  teaching  at  the  secondary  schools,  now  increasingly 
popular.  It  may  be  seriously  questioned  whether  many  curates 
and  ministers  in  their  first  year  could  answer  respectably  the 
Senior  Local  papers.  One  result  of  this  state  of  affairs  is  that 
the  cream  of  the  rising  generation  learns  to  distrust,  even 
despise,  the  Biblical  knowledge  of  the  younger  ministers.  And 
therefore  it  is  plain  that  the  denomination  must  lay  even  more 
stress  on  the  absolute  need  of  a  sound  knowledge,  and  of  steady 
systematic  progressive  study  of  the  Bible.  As  the  Church  of 
England  insists  on  a  four  years  course  after  ordination,  we 
are  on  the  right  track  with  a  similar  encouragement  to  all 
probationers.  Our  colleges  receive  raw  material  which,  on  the 
whole,  is  not  properly  furnished  with  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  Bible;  so  they  have  to  impart  this,  to  show  how  to  study, 
and  then  to  train  for  acquiring  a  special  and  deeper 
knowledge. 

This  suggests  a  consideration  of  the  college  curriculum. 
There  are  increasing  demands  that  fresh  subjects  be  taught, 
and  some  denominations  do  not  shrink  from  a  preparation 
extending  over  seven  years.  Apart  from  book-learning,  Henry 
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Drummond  pointed  out  that  a  man  intending  to  devote  himself 
to  the  cure  of  bodies  had  to  attend  clinics  and  walk  the 
hospitals ;  he  asked  whether  for  the  cure  of  souls  there  should 
be  similar  practical  apprenticeship.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
question  has  often  been  raised  whether  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew 
is  of  any  value  to  the  great  majority;  and  in  days  when  even 
universities  cease  to  insist  on  Greek  and  Latin,  the  question 
is  of  growing  importance. 

Another  question  is  as  to  the  total  number  of  men  entering 
college;  here  again  the  analogy  of  the  teaching  profession 
is  suggestive.  Every  director  of  education  knows  how  many 
teachers  work  in  his  county,  how  many  drop  out  each 
year,  how  many  will  be  needed,  and  how  many  must 
be  started  in  training.  He  then  considers  how  many  must 
go  to  college,  how  many  must  train  otherwise;  and  he 
suggests  to  his  education  committee  what  inducements  must  be 
held  out  in  order  to  secure  the  proper  number  of  candidates. 
Personal  influence  of  existing  teachers  on  promising  scholars, 
interviews  with  parents,  scholarships,  maintenance  grants,  free 
training,  are  familiar  expedients.  Further  difficulties  have  to 
be  met,  as  between  county  and  county,  equalising  the  flow  and 
the  expense ;  rates  of  salary,  fixity  of  tenure,  retiring  pensions, 
have  to  be  frequently  adjusted. 

Some  of  the  corresponding  questions  for  us  are  matters  of 
general  denominational  concern,  and  are  dealt  with  by  the 
Baptist  Union  through  its  Ministerial  Recognition,  Sustentation, 
Annuity  Committees.  But  there  remain  others  for  the  colleges 
to  face.  A  committee  might  propound  to  itself  questions  like 
this: — For  what  counties  are  we  in  practice  mainly  responsible? 
How  many  new  ministers  are  needed  here  annually?  How 
many  men  ought  we  to  take  into  training  annually  to  meet  this 
need?  How  can  we  quicken  the  Churches  to  look  out  and 
encourage  candidates?  How  can  we  bring  home  to  them  their 
duty  to  provide  the  expense? 

The  Roman  Catholics,  always  astute,  and  with  long 
experience  in  such  matters,  have  answered  such  questions  long 
ago.  They  look  out  in  their  schools  for  likely  lads,  then 
they  deliberately  guide  their  thoughts  to  the  ministry,  en¬ 
courage  the  sense  of  a  vocation,  isolate  such  boys  from 
others,  and  so  intensify  the  bent  towards  the  service  of  God. 
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The  best  brains  of  their  denomination  are  chosen  for  this 
highest  of  callings,  and  chosen  in  abundance.  Their  seminaries 
are  constantly  replenished  with  picked  candidates. 

And  thus  our  colleges  face  another  set  of  questions.  Can 
we  continue  in  our  original  isolation?  Is  it  time  to  enlarge 
the  scope  of  our  inter-collegiate  board?  Shall  we  enter 
into  closer  relations  with  Associations?  An  even  more 
disturbing  question  arises :  Can  the  work  now  done  by  five 
colleges  be  done  better  at  one  centre?  Once  each  college  was 
a  centre  of  home  missionary  extension,  before  railways  and 
motor-vehicles  rendered  travel  easy;  once  the  personal  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  head  was  all-important  over  the  members  of 
his  “  family  ” ;  is  it  possible  that  Louisville,  with  its  hundreds 
of  students  for  the  ministry  and  its  ten  or  twelve  tutors,  is  on 
a  line  that  might  suit  us  better  at  this  time? 

Another  group  of  questions  clusters  round  management. 
Shall  the  dead  hand  of  ancient  benefactors  rule,  the  annual 
meeting  of  subscribers,  the  body  of  past  students,  the  committee, 
the  officers,  the  tutors?  He  who  has  experience  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  a  Cambridge  college,  a  Reading  university  college,  a 
technical  training  college,  a  borough  secondary  school,  will 
realise  the  importance  of  raising  such  questions,  and  asking 
them  repeatedly,  not  being  content  with  the  answers  of  thirty 
years  ago. 

And  behind  all,  loom  the  financial  questions.  How  far  is 
it  wise  to  endow,  and  on  what  terms  do  endowments  cease  to 
be  curses?  How  can  we  secure  ever  fresh  subscriptions, 
maintaining  a  live  interest  in  live  institutions?  Have 
we  been  right  in  largely  waiving  fees,  not  only  for  tuition,  but 
almost  for  board  and  education?  Do  people  value  what  they 
get  for  little  or  nothing?  Do  we  risk  pampering  our  students, 
and  setting  their  financial  ideas  on  a  basis  that  will  affect  all 
later  structure? 

These  questions  are  not  independent  of  one  another,  and  to 
answer  them  is  not  easy.  But  to  evade  them  is  dangerous  or 
fatal.  In  the  fifteenth  century  men  and  women  were  no  longer 
satisfied  with  the  methods  bequeathed  by  their  pious  ancestors. 
There  were  rich  monasteries  and  nunneries,  to  which  fewer 
and  fewer  candidates  applied,  till  many  had  to  be  closed 
because  no  one  entered ;  their  plant  and  their  wealth  had  to  be 
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diverted  to  other  ends.  The  colleges  and  the  universities  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  needed  constant  re-modelling; 
occasionally  the  blindness  of  those  within  has  caused  forcible 
reconstruction  from  without,  but  now  they  are  sufficiently 
alive  to  be  sensitive  to  new  needs,  and  to  adjust  themselves 
accordingly.  We  have  enough  wisdom,  forethought,  enterprise, 
to  see  to  it  that  the  colleges  founded  by  our  forefathers  shall 
meet  the  needs  of  the  generation  to  come,  and  provide  a 
succession  of  teachers  well  grounded  in  the  Word  of  God,  able 
to  lead  men  to  Him,  and  to  train  in  His  service. 

W.  T.  WHITLEY. 


Dr.  Clifford  on  the  Baptist  Outlook. 

The  following  has  been  compiled  from  notes  of  an  interview 
with  Dr.  Clifford,  who  isr  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of 
the  Historical  Society. 

The  Historical  Society  is  to  be  congratulated  on  enlarging 
the  scope  of  its  Quarterly.  The  literary  output  of  the 
Baptists  in  England  is  very  much  inferior  to  what  it  was,  say,  in 
the  eighties.  Then  we  had  the  Baptist  Magazine,  which  came 
out  monthly  at  a  cost  of  sixpence,  and  also  Baptists  had  a 
share  in  other  publications,  such  as  the  British  Quarterly,  to 
which  Dr.  Dale  frequently  contributed.  Then  there  was  the 
General  Baptist  Magazine,  which  had  a  splendid  circulation 
among  General  Baptists,  and  far  beyond,  for  some  sixteen 
years.  The  more  cultured  members  of  our  churches  were 
certainly  better  provided  for  in  the  matter  of  denominational 
literature  than  they  are  to-day ;  and  we  certainly  do  need 
our  own  organ,  in  which  all  questions  that  concern  Baptist  life, 
and  thought  in  general,  are  to  be  discussed.  One  of  the 
greatest  needs  of  the  time  is  clear  thinking,  especially  about 
the  centrality  of  Christ  in  thought  and  life,  and  about  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  concerning  what  may  be  called  the  Fellowship 
of  Souls.  The  world  to-day  is  full  of  prejudices  which 
require  to  be  exposed  and  destroyed,  concerning  God,  and 
religion,  and  the  New  Testament,  and  our  Churches  are 
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weakened  by  false  and  inaccurate  thinking  upon  the  vital 
elements  of  religious  life. 

Then  there  is  the  wider  field,  which,  in  a  very  little  time, 
will  be  in  as  urgent  need  for  cultivation  as  it  was  in  the 
’nineties — namely,  the  application  of  Christian  principle  to  the 
whole  social  order.  Though  at  present  these  questions  are 
enmeshed  in  perplexity,  no  doubt  in  four  or  five  years’  time  we 
shall  get  into  a  clearer  atmosphere  in  politics  and  economics, 
and  be  able  to  see  more  clearly  where  Christ’s  teaching  leads. 
Jesus  taught  that  man  is  a  spirit,  and  has  a  body,  and  the  key 
to  the  interpretation  of  life  is  found  in  the  real  and  abiding 
values  of  the  spirit  of  man.  That  conviction  must  be  restored, 
and  we  shall  have  to  introduce  and  push  Jesus  Christ’s  idea  of 
property  into  the  very  thought  of  our  churches,  getting  our 
people  to  accept  it  and  act  upon  it.  The  true  use  of  property 
is  in  co-operation  with  God  in  the  redemption,  the  develop¬ 
ment,  and  perfection  of  humanity.  There  are  moral  limits  to 
accumulation,  and  it  is  our  business  to  find  them.  That 
teaching  has  liardly  any  sway  at  all  in  this  materialistic  age, 
but  though  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  may  be  ignored,  its  truth 
will  be  demonstrated  in  experience  and  men  will  have  to 
accept  it  in  the  end  of  the  day.  It  is  wise  political  economy 
which  says,  “lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  on  earth.” 

Another  imperative  fact  we  have  ignored  in  our  national 
and  world  life  is  that  humanity  is  one.  We  are  members  one 
of  another,  and  separated  into  tribes  and  peoples  and  nations 
that  we  may  help  each  other  in  the  upbuilding  of  a  world 
commonwealth,  and  not  that  we  may  make  war  on  one  another. 
There  needs  to  be  the  fullest  recognition  of  the  solidarity  of 
humanity,  and  it  is  a  good  omen  that  the  international  mind  is 
active  to-day  as  It  has  never  been  before  in  any  part  of  the 
world’s  history.  The  international  mind  is  a  moving  mind,  a 
conquering  mind,  and  it  is  the  mind  of  Christ. 

All  these  matters  have  to  be  considered,  and  in  them  all 
we  require  clear  thinking.  Baptists  have  to  do  with  them 
because  we  are  Christ’s  people  and  stand  for  the  rule  of 
God,  the  rule  of  righteousness  and  goodness  and  truth  and 
beauty.  “In  His  will  is  our  peace,”  and  to  know  and  do  that 
will  is  national  and  universal  well-being. 

Then  the  historical  side  of  the  Society’s  work  is  of  the 
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greatest  importance.  We  must  keep  our  young  people  in  touch 
with  the  work  of  Baptists  in  the  last  three  centuries,  in¬ 
formed  as  to  the  principles,  as  to  the  grounds  on  which  they 
were  held,  and  as  to  the  results  of  their  working  as  they  are 
presented  to-day  in  the  life  of  the  United  States  and  this 
country.  Our  yesterdays  mould  the  future,  and  the  past 
carries  in  it  treasures,  without  whose  preservation  and  use  it 
is  impossible  for  us  to  do  the  best  in  our  time  and  for  the 
life  of  our  generation.  Liberty,  which  is  the  key  idea  of 
Baptist  life — second  only  to  that  of  the  authority  of  Jesus 
Christ  over  the  soul,  and  over  the  souls  gathered  together  in 
fellowship — is  essential  to  the  development  of  the  higher 
qualities  of  man’s  nature,  his  faith,  his  conscience,  his  loyalty 
to  truth,  his  perception  and  practice  of  goodness,  and  his 
realization  of  beauty  in  character.  There  is  a  danger  at  the 
present  time  in  the  very  laudable  endeavours  which  are  being 
made  for  the  realization  of  Christian  unity,  of  grave  and 
perilous  compromise,  and  our  people  ought  to  be  warned  that  it 
is  necessary  for  an  advancing  and  conquering  Christianity  that 
the  Baptist  witness  should  be  maintained  in  its  integrity  and 
fullness,  without  any  obscurantism,  without  any  narrowing  of 
sympathy,  and  without  accepting  any  tyranny  of  dogmas. 

Also  nothing  is  more  important  to  us  for  coming  years 
than  the  tremendous  task  God  has  set  up  of  presenting  our 
interpretation  of  Christ  and  of  his  Church  to  the  peoples  of 
Europe.  Vast  breadths  of  Europe  are  blighted  by  the  super¬ 
stition  and  crudities  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  other  areas  by 
the  corruptions  of  religion  and  the  enslavement  of  the  mind 
by  the  Romish  Church.  This  is  patent.  Thousands  upon 
thousands  are  leaving  the  Romish  Church  and  are  eager  for  a 
virile  and  living,  intellectual  presentation  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ.  This  most  clamant  need  was  faced  at  the  Baptist 
World  Alliance  in  London,  and  speedily  took  its  place  amongst 
the  unforgetable  elements  of  the  Baptist  consciousness.  Since 
then  it  has  exerted  its  sway.  It  took  a  practical  shape  before 
the  second  gathering  of  the  Baptist  World  Alliance  at  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  became  a  clearly  defined  piece  of  work  for  the 
vast  populations  of  Russia.  The  war  has  checked  that  work, 
and  the  turmoil  and  strife  of  the  years  of  peace  have  blocked 
the  way  to  progress  to  a  large  extent,  but  not  entirely. 
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American  Baptists,  North  and  South,  and  Swedish  and  other 
Baptists,  have  joined  in  the  ministration  of  relief  to  the 
suffering  millions  of  Europe,  and  we  have  now  appointed  a 
Commissioner,  Dr.  Rushbrooke,  who  is  giving  guidance  and 
help  to  the  struggling  Baptist  Societies  in  those  parts  of 
Europe  where  it  is  needed.  On  this  the  Baptists  of  the  world 
must  concentrate,  and  if  they  have  understanding  of  the  times, 
they  will  see  that  Ireland  is  a  part  of  Europe,  and  ought  to  be 
included  within  the  range  of  their  endeavour. 

Altogether,  the  future  is  bright  with  promise.  There  is 
no  cause  for  despondency.  The  fires  of  God  are  cleansing  the 
thought  and  life  of  the  world.  Consequences  are  opening  our 
eyes  to  causes.  A  new  interest  in  evangelism  and  an  active 
spirit  of  propagandism  is  seizing  our  Churches,  and  there  is 
every  reason  for  faith  in  God  and  in  the  unmeasurable  values 
of  truth  and  goodness. 


Personal  Evangelism. 

The  call  to  personal  evangelism  has  already  been  widely 
published,  eagerly  endorsed,  and  evidently  taken  to 
heart.  It  has  stirred  ministers  and  members  to  interrogate 
anew  the  assumptions  which  lie  behind  accepted  methods,  to 
face  their  own  reluctances,  and  to  seek  to  supply  what  is 
lacking  in  spirit  and  experience.  It  has  led  to  a  deeper 
concern  about  the  state  of  our  Church  life,  the  state  of  the 
country,  the  widespread  challenge  to  the  ethics  of  Christianity. 
It  has  compelled  more  careful  study  of  the  mind  of  our  day, 
often  dulled  by  sensationalism  into  spiritual  insensibility,  yet 
restless  and  unsatisfied;  without  faith,  yet  credulous  to  the 
last  degree;  superficial  in  thought,  yet  apparently  eager  for  a 
moral  realism  which  it  does  not  always  find  in  our  sermons. 
In  some  quarters  there  is  a  feeling  that  time  enough  has  been 
given  to  preparation,  and  that  the  need  now  is  for  action. 
It  would  certainly  be  a  mistake  to  defer  action  where  the 
time  seems  ripe  for  extensive  work;  yet,  if  we  are  to  realize 
the  fulness  of  blessing  from  this  movement,  a  good  deal  of 
earnest  prayer  and  courageous  thinking  will  be  necessary. 
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Anything  like  a  general  acceptance  of  the  principle  of  personal 
witness  will  depend  on  a  far-reaching  change  in  current  con¬ 
ceptions  of  discipleship.  The  Church  as  a  whole  needs  to 
reinterpret  the  lordship  of  Christ,  and  to  face  anew  its  impli¬ 
cations  in  personal,  social,  economic,  national,  and  international 
relations. 

Especially  does  it  seem  necessary  to  make  an  effort  to 
overcome  the  strange  and  baffling  aloofness  which  is  shown  by 
so  many  men  of  cultured  and  broad-minded  faith  towards 
anything  of  the  nature  of  aggressive  w’ork.  So  far  as  we  fail 
to  enlist  them  in  our  campaign,  we  seriously  weaken  our 
resources  for  a  general  advance.  Men  of  this  type  are  found 
among  our  most  earnest  leaders,  and  we  ought  to  use  this 
campaign  to  call  for  a  far  more  general  dedication  of  such 
gifts  to  the  service  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ. 

Another  line  of  intensive  work  that  is  called  for  is  an 
effort  to  develop  an  interest  in  doctrinal,  historical,  and  ethical 
thinking  among  that  large  class  of  Church  members  who 
are  now  content  with  a  vague  theism  for  their  foundation 
and  a  vague  spirituality  in  place  of  active  obedience.  Cowper- 
Templeism  may  be  necessary  in  our  schools;  it  is  the  ruin  of 
a  Church. 

Yet  another  is  the  call  for  a  new  puritanism.  This  is 
not  the  place  to  discuss  that  formidable  moral  revolt  which  is 
developing  out  of  the  so-called  new  psychology,  and  fits  in 
so  notably  with  the  self-indulgent  spirit  of  the  age.  It  is  a 
more  serious  danger  than  the  moral  laxity  of  the  Restoration 
period,  because  it  has  a  reasoned  system  at  the  back  of  it,  and 
thinkers  who  take  their  study  and  the  expression  of  its  con¬ 
clusions  very  seriously.  There  is  no  more  fear  of  Christ’s  being 
dethroned  by  this  sinister  group  of  realistic  upheavals  than 
there  was  of  His  defeat  by  materialism;  sooner  or  later  the 
one  will  go  the  way  of  the  other.  But  materialism,  dead  in  the 
schools,  it  still  working  out  its  deadly  legacy  to  the  third  and 
fourth  generation  of  those  who  believed  and  lived  it;  and 
who  can  tell  what  depths  of  sordidness  we  may  have  to  wade 
through  unless  we  can  quickly  bring  a  more  effective  witness 
to  bear  against  this  recrudescence  of  materialism?  The  need 
will  not  be  met  by  argument  alone;  it  calls  for  a  consistent 
witness  of  Christian  people  to  the  authority  of  the  Divine  Law. 
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The  older  puritanism  was,  perhaps,  arbitrary  in  its  selection  of 
the  laws  which  it  imposed ;  but  our  age  is  ready  to  grasp  a  new 
conception  of  the  laws  of  God :  that  they  are  not  in  any  way 
arbitrary,  but  simply  a  vital  interpretation  of  the  nature  of 
man,  of  the  way  in  which  he  can  find  his  true  life,  of  the 
inwrought  conditions  which  govern  the  welfare  of  the  soul 
and  of  society.  The  law  of  God  is  the  way  of  life;  blessedness 
consists  not  in  some  mystic  state,  but  in  that  enlargement  and 
enrichment  of  life  which  comes  through  obedience.  This  con¬ 
ception  can  Ije  enforced  on  the  world  without,  only  as  we  who 
are  under  law  to  Christ  show  that  enlargement  and  enrichment 
of  power  and  sympathy,  of  character  and  service.  It  would 
therefore  seem  that  the  call  to  personal  witness  is  a  call  to 
complete  reformation;  to  carry  out  the  true  implications  of  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith.  The  discipleship  that 
corresponds  to  that  doctrine  must  be  presented  in  all  the 
directness  of  its  inspiration  and  in  all  the  extent  and  detail 
of  its  obedience. 

A  friend- of  the  writer’s  recently  said  that  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  to  speak  less  of  Christianity,  and  more  of  the 
Christian  life;  for  the  former  word  has  been  beaten  out  thin 
to  cover  things  and  persons  whose  relation  to  Christ  is 
admittedly  indirect.  There  is  much  truth  in  the  saying;  it 
recalls  that  dangerous  tendency  of  the  human  mind  to  arrest 
itself  at  the  symbol  or  the  institution,  leaving  their  meanings 
unsought  and  unrealised.  Even  we  who  ought  to  know  better 
are  not  free  from  the  charge  of  resting  content  with  something 
short  of  a  Christian  life.  It  gives  food  for  thought  that,  after 
1,800  years  of  Christian  teaching,  the  Christian  ideal  still 
seems  to  a  large  section  of  our  fellow-countrymen  to  be 
vitiated  by  a  certain  remoteness  from  life,  a  lack  of  effective¬ 
ness  and  reality.  We  shall  not  get  the  note  of  reality  into  our 
conduct  until  we  are  less  afraid  of  what  life  might  become  if 
we  were  altogether  obedient  to  Christ. 

We  live  in  an  age  in  which  the  scientific  spirit  influences 
not  only  those  whose  occupation  is  with  some  form  of  science, 
but  a  great  many  who  know  little  or  nothing  of  it.  Science  has 
brought  us  a  new  test  of  reality.  Things  are  held  to  be  true 
only  as  they  can  be  shown  to  take  their  place  in  an  ordered 
system  of  thought.  A  scientific  man  can  get  almost  unlimited 
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credence  not  only  for  his  theories  but  also  for  pronouncements 
which  he  is  not  qualified  to  make,  simply  because  the  world 
believes  that  he  takes  pains  to  get  at  the  real  facts.  It  is, 
unfortunately,  not  persuaded  that  the  Churches  are  equally  con¬ 
cerned  with  reality.  We  are  suspected  of  being  more  an-xious 
to  maintain  the  traditions  of  the  past  than  to  deal  with  present 
realities  of  life  and  thought.  How  great  the  need,  therefore, 
for  proof  that  the  past  traditions  with  which  we  are  concerned 
embody  living  truths  and  powers  I  What  original  research  and 
laboratory  experiment  are  to  the  man  of  science,  prayer  and 
meditation  and  daily  obedience  to  our  intuitions  of  God  are  to 
the  Christian.  Only  where  these  are,  can  we  speak  clearly 
of  things  our  hands  have  handled  concerning  the  word  of  life. 
It  is  little  use  knowing,  as  the  scribes  knew,  what  others  have 
said,  and  what  the  accepted  doctrines  are;  we  must  know  God 
for  ourselves  as  doing  and  making  us  do. 

The  Christian  life  is,  in  its  very  nature,  a  matter  of 
personal  experience,  personal  conviction,  personal  loyalty,  and 
personal  verification.  Men  and  women  sought  to  live  it 
because  it  was  already  being  lived  before  their  eyes.  Without 
going  so  far  as  those  who  speak  of  our  Lord  as  if  He  were 
simply  the  first  Christian,  a  fellow-traveller  of  ours  on  a 
common  way  rather  than  the  Way  itself,  we  do  well  to  re¬ 
member  that  behind  all  His  words  there  lay  a  real  experience, 
tested  by  Him  as  man  for  men.  His  life  as  well  as  His  death 
was  for  us.  He  was  made  perfectly  a  Saviour  by  the  things 
which  as  man  He  suffered.  His  aim  was  to  win  disciples  who 
would  put  to  the  test  of  life  the  truth  by  which  He  Himself 
lived. 

Two  types  of  religion  run  throughout  the  Old  Testament 
—the  priestly  and  the  prophetic.  It  was  the  prophetic  outlook 
that  our  Lord  especially  accepted  and  carried  forward.  The 
essence  of  prophetism  is  found  in  the  promise,  “  A  prophet  shall 
the  Lord  your  God  raise  up  unto  you  of  your  brethren.” 
Human  eyes  look  for  truth  to  come  in  mystic  ways  and  from 
far  off  lands.  But  God  leads  us  through  truth  that  has  come 
to  one  of  our  brethren,  to  one  whose  life  and  problems  are 
like  ours  and  in  touch  with  ours.  When  a  false  reverence  had 
made  God  so  remote,  so  that  the  world  through  its. wisdom  knew 
Him  not,  God  gave  the  full  revelation  of  Himself;  and  it  was 
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in  One  like  to  His  brethren  in  all  things,  sin  apart,  that  He 
came.  The  Word  was  made  flesh.  Our  faith  is  a  religion 
of  incarnation.  The  Word  made  flesh  is  its  source;  the  Word 
made  flesh  is  the  law  of  its  life  and  growth.  When  God  would 
reveal  His  Saviourhood,  He  left  on  one  side  the  speculations 
of  the  wise  and  the  ordered  systems  of  the  ecclesiastic,  and  the 
Fon  of  God  walked  the  common  roads  with  lowly  men,  and 
spoke  the  great  truth  in  the  language  of  the  home  and  of  the 
nursery  and  of  the  broken  heart.  This  fact  may  indicate  the 
truth  that  the  first  sphere  where  personal  evangelism  is  needed 
is  that  in  which  of  late  we  have  suffered  our  greatest  loss — in 
the  home. 

The  faith  which  men  caught  from  Christ  spread  along 
lines  of  personal  sympathy  and  response.  It  made  its  way 
along  channels  of  home  life  and  friendship.  Probably  some 
of  the  twelve  were  cousins  of  our  Lord;  it  is  certain  that 
brother  brought  brother  to  the  truth.  As  we  pass  through 
the  pages  of  the  New  Testament,  we  are  naturally  less  able 
to  trace  these  steps  through  love  to  Life;  but  there  are  many 
indications  that  home  love  was  then,  as  now,  the  forecourt  of 
the  Holy  Place.  The  Broken  Bread  that  the  Lord  has  blessed 
is  still  distributed  by  the  hands  of  His  disciples. 

There  are  in  the  gospels  many  incidents  which  reveal 
what  our  Lord  sought  as  a  qualification  for  discipleship. 
John  indicates  one  requirement  in  his  account  of  his  own  intro¬ 
duction  to  Jesus.  Stirred  by  what  John  the  Baptist  had  felt  and 
said  of  Him,  drawn  by  some  unanalysed  attraction,  John  and 
Andrew  vaguely  followed  Christ,  till  they  were  arrested  by  His 
question,  “What  is  it  that  you  seek?’’  His  first  requirement 
from  men  who  would  follow  Him  is  that  they  should  know 
their  own  minds.  As  V’inet  says,  a  man,  if  he  would  become  a 
Christian,  must  first  of  all  become  himself.  Are  we,  in  our 
vague  following,  seeking  something  that  Christ  can  give?  Is 
our  real  demand  on  life  such  that  it  can  find  fulfillment  only  in 
His  service  and  fellowship?  Do  we  follow  because  of  what 
others  have  said  of  Him,  or  are  we  really  seeking  a  Master 
for  ourselves?  The  incident  at  Caesarea  Philippi  has  much 
the  same  teaching.  Peter’s  confession  of  Jesus  as  the  Christ 
called  forth  from  him  a  joyous  declaration  of  a  great  thing 
done  and  great  issues  made  safe.  Rome  says  that  the  Rock 
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on  which  the  Church  is  to  be  built  is  Peter;  Geneva  contends 
that  it  is  the  confession. 

It  seems  less  abstract  to  say  that  the  Rock  is  Peter  con¬ 
fessing,  the  fact  that  his  words  reveal  an  experience  of  his 
owm,  in  virtue  of  which  he  finds  courage  to  say  something  that 
is  not  a  mere  echo  of  current  religious  phraseology,  but  a 
personal  commitment  and  a  personal  venture.  Because  our 
Lord  had  found  a  man  who  gave  evidence  of  personal  touch 
with  the  Father  who  is  the  reality  of  the  spiritual  life,  He 
knew  that  His  cause  was  safe  and  the  gates  of  hell  should  not 
prevail  against  it. 

Space  does  not  admit  of  a  discussion  of  other  calls 
recorded  in  the  gospels.  There  seems  to  be  one  element 
common  to  them  all.  Matthew,  Zacchaeus,  the  woman  who  was 
a  sinner,  the  blind  man  healed  at  Siloam:  each  one  seems  to 
have  felt  that  they  could  read  in  the  eyes  of  Jesus  a  demand 
that  could  be  met  in  one  way  only.  “  They  arose  and  left 
all,  and  followed  Him.”  Their  eyes  had  seen  the  King  in  His 
beauty,  and  the  land  of  far  horizons;  only  a  glimpse,  it  may 
be,  but  that  which  they  had  seen  became  from  that  moment 
the  supreme  thing  in  life.  Isaiah  went  into  the  temple 
expecting  to  see  all  the  familiar  symbols  of  worship.  But  for 
once  he  saw  through  them  to  the  reality:  “I  saw  the  Lord.” 
There  do  come  to  men  moments  when  they  see  through  all 
the  stage  scenery  of  life,  and  reach  its  inner  meanings;  and 
such  moments  have  their  abiding  effect.  They  look  out  on  a 
new  world,  and  their  souls  realize  in  that  moment  that  this  is 
life,  and  that  they  are  made  for  that  life  and  it  for  them. 

Jesus  does  not  seem  to  have  given  His  new-made  disciples 
anything  that  could  be  called  “a  rule”;  yet  He  sent  them  forth 
to  live  the  new  life  and  witness  for  Him  with  perfect  con¬ 
fidence.  “This  is  salvation,”  he  said  of  Zacchaeus;  “go  in 
peace,”  He  said  to  the  sinful  woman  whose  love  told  how 
much  she  had  been  forgiven.  Surely  He  did  not  think  that  in 
a  sudden  minute  all  was  accomplished?  He  knew  to  a 
certainty  how'  they  would  be  tempted  and  sifted  again  and 
again;  yet  He  sent  them  forth,  fortified  only  by  His  concern  for 
them  and  their  faith  in  Him,  to  live  the  new  life  as  being 
sure  of  victory.  He  sent  them  into  dangerous  ways,  he  called 
on  them  for  a  difficult  service,  yet  He  did  not  fear  for  them  or 
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for  His  work  through  them.  There  is  nothing  more  wonderful 
than  His  faith  in  His  own  power  to  keep  those  who  are  in 
vital  contact  with  Him.  There  are  critics  who  will  not  allow 
us  to  believe  that  He  inspired  His  disciples  by  a  great  com¬ 
mission  to  evangelise  the  world,  and  encouraged  them  by  the 
great  promise,  “Lo,  I  am  with  you  always.”  But  it  is  a  pain¬ 
fully  unimaginative  reading  of  the  gospels  that  does  not  see 
the  necessity  of  those  words.  If  He  did  not  use  them  at  that 
particular  moment,  He  must  often  have  said  in  effect  all  that 
they  mean.  ^The  same  truth  comes  out  in  the  words  of  insti¬ 
tution  at  the  Last  Supper:  “This  do  in  remembrance  of  Me.” 
On  His  side,  discipleship  meant  no  less  than  that  He  was  with 
them  all  the  days.  That  was  why  He  could  send  them 
forth  to  face  fearful  things  without  fear  for  them.  One  of 
our  modern  poets  pictures  a  father  speaking  to  his  son  in 
the  chapel  of  his  old  school: 

This  is  the  Chapel ;  here,  my  .son, 

Your  father  thought  the  thoughts  of  youth, 

•And  heard  the  words  that  one  by  one 
The  touch  of  life  has  turned  tc  truth. 

There  is  no  better  way  of  expressing  what  discipleship  in  its 
mutual  obligations  implies.  Our  Lord  has  made  exceeding 
great  and  precious  promises  to  His  people;  and  He  sends 
us  forth  into  life,  to  live  by  His  interpretation  of  God  and 
destiny,  knowing  that  as  we  live  the  life  of  which  we  have 
caught  a  far-off  glimpse,  the  touch  of  life  will  turn  promises  to 
truth  and  reality.  He  gave  men  His  own  vision  of  God  and 
then  sent  them  forth  to  interpret  all  events  in  the  light  of  it. 

That  seems  to  be  the  essence  of  discipleship  as  it  appeared 
to  the  New  Testament  disciples.  It  was  so  even  after  the 
Lord  had  passed  from  human  sight.  Paul  sets  forth  as  his 
credentials,  “  It  pleased  God  to  reveal  His  Son  in  me.”  He 
had  seen  Christ,  and  in  the  light  of  that  vision  he  set  forth 
to  live  his  life.  Men  were  timid  and  doubtful  whether  such  a 
principle  could  safely  be  preached  to  new- won  converts  from 
heathenism;  but  Paul’s  answer  is,  “For  freedom  did  Christ 
set  us  free.”  As  Seeley  says,  Christ  came  to  bring  into  being 
a  new  race  of  law-makers.  The  Church  has  not  yet  realised 
the  full  glory  of  Christian  freedom  from  the  law.  Nietzsche, 
curiously  enough,  has  caught  some  aspects  of  this  great 
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Christian  paradox.  His  call  to  “live  dangerously,”  and  his 
insistence  on  a  state  “  beyond  good  and  evil  ”  both  find  a 
place  in  a  true  conception  of  discipleship. 

The  age  that  followed  the  Apostles  showed  a  decline 
from  the  height  of  Paul’s  doctrine  and  a  lowering  of  his 
conception  of  freedom.  Experience  of  the  problems  of  the 
mission-field,  and  the  experience  in  our  own  land  of  licence 
that  follows  every  impulse  to  freedom,  may  e.xplain  some 
causes  of  that  decline.  Paul’s  view  of  the  Christian  life  is  a 
safe  one  only  when  the  Lordship  and  love  of  Christ  are  the 
commanding  forces  in  the  life.  Even  in  Paul’s  lifetime,  his 
system  was  challenged;  after  his  death  it  was  effectually 
shelved.  The  rise  of  sacerdotalism  involved  a  demand  for  a 
new  form  of  obedience.  The  growth  of  the  practice  of  infant 
baptism  required  a  shifting  of  the  centre  of  gravity  in  the 
doctrine  of  redemption  with  the  inevitable  consequence  that 
the  gift  of  the  Spirit  had  to  be  explained  metaphysically,  not 
morally — a  fact  which  still  remains  the  strongest  argument 
for  our  principles  and  practice.  A  Church  centred  in  a  clerical 
caste,  with  its  faith  authoritatively  defined  in  creeds,  had 
plainly  moved  far  from  the  simplicities  of  the  primitive  Church. 
Many  historians  contend  that  the  Church  could  not  have  lived 
had  it  not  developed  on  these  lines.  We  may  admit  that 
development  and  an  element  of  institutionalism  were  necessary, 
for  the  Spirit  is  life,  and  life  must  be  embodied  somehow. 
But  to  say  that  the  state  connection,  the  worldly  affiliations  of 
the  Papacy,  the  policy  of  mass-conversion,  the  lowering  of 
the  standard  of  discipleship,  were  necessary  to  its  life,  is  simply 
to  beg  the  question.  The  Church  lived,  not  by  reason  of  its 
compromises  but  in  spite  of  them,  and  that  its  true  life  was 
preserved  by  the  devotion  and  sincerity  of  men  and  women 
who  had  no  part  in  governing  or  transforming  it.  Perhaps 
even  now  we  concede  too  much  to  the  need  for  organisation. 
We  may  recall  the  fable  of  the  Indian  sages,  that  the  earth 
is  supported  by  a  gigantic  tortoise  which  again  rests  on  the 
back  of  an  elephant;  and  only  so  could  it  be  safe.  But  we 
know  that  it  is  safer  when  it  floats  free  amid  the  invisible 
forces  of  God’s  appointing. 

The  need  of  the  world  to-day  is  for  men  who  have  put 
Christ’s  truth  to  the  test  of  life;  men  who  can  declare  from 
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their  own  experience  in  various  spheres  something  that  they 
have  seen  and  heard  and  their  hands  have  handled  concerning 
the  word  of  life.  It  needs  Churches  which  are  far  more 
deeply  concerned  to  make  their  fellowship  an  embodiment 
of  the  spirit  of  the  Kingdom  of  God ;  a  proof  that  here  at  least 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  workable.  Till  this  conception 
of  Church  life  lays  hold  of  us,  we  shall  not  be  able  to 
convince  the  world  that  we  have  in  our  fellowship  something) 
that  cannot  be  found  outside.  The  individual  Christian  is 
called  to  venture  on  Christ’s  word  and  let  the  touch  of  life 
turn  those  words  to  verified  truth;  the  Church  is  called  to  a 
corporate  venture  of  the  same  kind,  and  show  on  the  largest 
scale  open  to  it  the  possibility  and  blessedness,  through  indivi¬ 
dually  experienced  grace  and  mutual  helpfulness,  of  a  truly 
Christian  order  of  society.  Further,  it  is  called  to  assert 
the  Lordship  of  Christ  intensively  and  e.xtensively ;  in  all 
relations  of  the  individual — personal,  occupational,  national, 
and  international — and  in  all  lands  where  there  are  men  who, 
like  ourselves, -have  need  of  His  salvation.  We  know  ourselves 
redeemed  by  One  who  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins,  and 
not  for  ours  only,  but  for  the  whole  world;  we  cannot  do 
Him  true  homage  while  our  resistance  to  evil  is  confined  to 
its  manifestations  in  ourselves.  We  are  called  to  take  up  arms 
against  the  kingdom  of  evil  as  a  whole;  and  any  smaller 
outlook  is  in  effect  a  denial  of  the  universality  of  Christ  and 
the  finality  of  His  work.  There  have  been  many  keen  criticisms 
passed  on  the  Church  of  late;  but  its  keenest  critic  is  always 
the  gospel  which  it  proclaims;  and  there  are  few  of  us 
to-day  who  do  not  feel  the  pungency  of  our  Lord's  own 
question,  “  Why  call  ye  Me  Lord,  Lord,  and  do  not  the 
things  that  I  say?” 

It  is  often  said  that  the  figure  of  Christ  stands  more 
clearly  before  our  eyes  to-day  than  in  any  century  since  the 
first.  If  so,  the  reflection  of  Christ  in  His  people  should  be 
correspondingly  clearer.  It  is  all  a  question  of  the  unveiled 
face.  J.  A.  STUART. 


Pilgrim’s  Progress,  Welsh  and  English. 

In  France  and  Flanders,  where  men  kill  each  other, 

My  Pilgrim  is  esteemed  a  Friend,  a  Brother. 

In  Holland,  too,  'tis  said,  as  I  am  told. 

My  Pilgrim  is  with  some,  worth  more  than  gold. 

SO  wrote  John  Bunyan  in  1684,  when  ten  editions  had 
been  issued  in  English,  and  when  he  was  issuing  a 
sequel,  dealing  with  Christiana  and  her  family.  It  may  perhaps 
be  inferred  also  that  there  was  a  version  into  Gaelic,  readable 
both  in  West  Scotland  and  in  Ireland,  for  he  goes  on  to  say. 
Highlanders  and  wild  Irish  can  agree 
My  Pilgrim  should  familiar  with  them  be. 

Four  years  later  there  was  a  translation  for  other  denizens 
of  these  isles,  into  Welsh.  The  demand  was  steady,  and  m.any 
editions  appeared,  many  versions.  The  confusion  between 
these  has  been  great,  and  we  are  much  indebted  to  Mr.  John 
Ballinger,  head  of  the  National  Library  of  Wales  at  Aberys¬ 
twyth,  for  a  careful  investigation  undertaken  at  our  request, 
whose  results  were  communicated  July,  1921,  and  are  embodied 
in  the  ne.\t  eight  paragraphs. 

The  first  version  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  into  Welsh 
was  made  by  Stephen  Hughes  of  Swansea,  equally  active  in 
evangelism,  authorship,  translation;  it  appeared  in  1688,  the 
year  when  both  he  and  Bunyan  died,  being  published  by 
Richardson  at  London ;  it  gave  the  original  only,  without  the 
sequel  about  Christiana.  This  version  was  revised  by  Thomas 
Jones  of  Shrewsbury,  where  he  published  it  in  1699.  It  was 
again  prepared  for  the  press  by  John  Rhydderch  and  published 
by  Thomas  Durston  at  Shrewsbury  about  1715;  and  this 
edition  was  reprinted  after  1738  by  Durston  without 
Rhydderch’s  name. 

When  the  Methodist  revival  had  raised  a  people  eager 
for  spiritual  food,  John  Edwards  of  Glyn  Ceiriog  translated 
the  second  part,  and  this  was  published  at  Shrewsbury  by 
S.  Prys  in  1761.  But  he  was  misled  by  the  “third  part” 
which  Blare  issued  in  1692  with  the  suggestion  that  it  was 
by  Bunyan ;  and  he  translated  this  also,  publishing  at  Chester 
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through  Harvey  in  1768.  It  led,  however,  on  to  a  second 
version  of  the  first  part,  published  by  Eddowes  at  Shrewsbury 
in  1770,  and  reprinted  in  1790.  This  was  the  last  issue 
from  the  northern  centre. 

Carmarthen  was  the  centre  of  literary  and  national  revival 
at  this  time,  with  several  publishers.  Ross  issued  an  edition 
of  the  first  part  in  1771,  but  for  a  generation  other  interests 
predominated,  till  Daniel  put  out  another  in  1805,  apparently 
in  large  numbers,  for  it  is  the  first  to  be  found  in  many  public 
libraries.  It, provoked  a  renewed  interest;  Williams  put  out 
another  edition  at  Merthyr  next  year,  and  reprinted  in  1809. 
Richard  Davies  undertook  a  new  version  of  both  parts,  which 
were  published  separately  at  Carmarthen  by  Evans  in  1807; 
unfortunately  he  also  translated  the  spurious  “  third  part  ” 
and  published  in  1808.  Harris  reprinted  the  first  part  in 
18 1 1,  Evans  the  second  in  1812,  besides  a  third  version  of 
the  third  part  e.xecuted  by  Lewis  Jones. 

John  Hughes  of  Brecon,  an  accomplished  scholar,  was 
sent  by  the  Wesleyan  Conference  to  travel  in  North  Wales. 
Towards  the  end  of  his  twenty  years’  work,  he  translated  all 
three  parts,  which  were  published  in  one  volume  about  1819 
at  Liverpool  by  Fisher  who  reprinted  them  at  London  about 
1824  and  1827. 

A  rival  edition  was  put  out  at  Carnarvon  by  L.  E.  Jones 
in  1821,  and  reprinted  1833.  It  was  apparently  this  edition 
which  was  reissued  at  Carnarvon  in  1848  by  Humphreys  and 
again  in  1861,  with  an  off-print  of  the  second  part  about 
i860.  Chester  saw  two  rival  editions  in  1842,  each  of  the 
combined  first  and  second  parts,  one  by  Thomas,  the  other 
by  Evans  and  Ducker. 

London  followed,  the  Religious  Tract  Society  in  1855 
giving  the  first  and  second,  but  Jackson  giving  the  “third!” 
as  well,  a  reprint  of  Hughes’  edition.  About  the  same  time 
also,  Caleb  Morris  supplemented  these  three  with  a  version 
of  Mr.  Badman,  which  had  been  previously  known  in  1731 
and  1782.  The  London  Printing  and  Publishing  Company 
published  seven  of  Bunyan’s  works  including  both  parts  of 
Tailh  y  Pererin  (and  the  “third”)  about  i860,  reprinting  about 
1865  and  1870.  The  bad  tradition  was  followed  by  Virtue 
reprinting  Caleb  Morris’s  edition. 
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At  Bala,  G.  Jones  published  the  first  part  in  1856,  and 
Gee  repeated  this  at  Denbigh  in  i860  and  1904,  the  Tract 
Society  following  suit  in  1907.  At  Wrexham,  Hughes  & 
Son  put  out  both  parts  in  1861-3.  Swansea  saw  a  composite 
issue  by  E.  Seater  about  1880-5,  and  Forth  a  larger  by 
Jones  &  Jones  about  1905. 

Mackenzie  of  London  had  led  the  way  with  an  edition 
by  J.  R.  Kilsby  Jones  of  five  works,  including  the  two 
parts;  this  appeared  about  1869  and  again  six  years  later. 
Blackie  responded  in  1870  with  a  version  revised  from  Offor’s 
critical  text,  containing  thirteen  works.  Scotch  rivalry  wa.s 
then  transferred  to  Edinburgh  where  Jack  issued  three  works 
about  1876  and  again  after  1885. 

This  list  shows  that  the  Welsh  have  not  been  accustomed 
to  see  the  two  parts  together.  They  were  not  translated  by 
the  same  man  till  1807,  and  not  issued  in  one  volume  till 
1842,  though  an  edition  vitiated  by  the  “third  part ’’ appeared 
in  1819.  It  further  shows  a  London  rivalry  beginning  i860 
with  a  reprint  of  old  work,  and  culminating  in  a  good  critical 
edition  of  all  the  books  which  are  usually  read. 

During  June  and  July  1921,  the  Times  Literary  Supple¬ 
ment  reminds  us,  no  fewer  than  three  copies  of  the  original 
English  edition  of  1678  have  been  sold  by  auction  in  London. 
Nathaniel  Ponder  sold  them  for  4^.  bd.,  the  modern  price 
was  ;iJ3,ooo.  B'or  the  book  is  one  of  the  rarest  in  the  language, 
only  nine  copies  being  known.  Three  of  these  are  in  public 
libraries,  the  John  Rylands  at  Manchester,  the  British  Museum, 
and  the  Lenox  in  New  York.  Three  are  in  private  hands, 
Pierpont  Morgan,  Henry  Huntingdon,  Sir  George  Holford. 
The  tree  recently  sold  will  probably  change  hands  again 
shortly. 

It  is  remarkable  that  three  of  these  nine  copies  seem  to 
have  been  owned  by  Baptists.  This  is  certain  with  one,  which 
belonged  to  Thomas  Marsem,  a  fellow-prisoner  with  Bunyan, 
whose  family  retained  it  till  1886.  Another  belonged  to 
Thomas  Kingsford  who  bought  it  April  8,  1678.  This  family 
was  a  tower  of  strength  to  Baptists  in  Kent,  but  this  particular 
man  has  not  been  identified.  A  third  copy  belonged  in  1679 
to  “  William  Readding  at  Greens  fordge  in  the  parish  of 
Wamborne.”  The  place  is  not  easy  to  recognise,  but  the 
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Reddings  were  Baptists  in  the  Amersham  district  at  that 
time,  not  far  from  Wooburn.  These  copies  were  really  read, 
and  are  not  now  in  the  best  condition,  like  those  which 
stood  unused  in  aristocratic  libraries. 

During  Bunyan’s  life-time  twelve  editions  appeared,  the 
ninth,  however,  being  in  two  forms,  so  that  there  were 
thirteen  printings.  The  second  edition,  1678,  was  enlarged 
by  twenty-three  pages,  introducing  Worldly  Wiseman,  Giant 
Despair’s  wife  Diffidence,  and  many  delightful  touches. 
William  Brodie  Gurney,  treasurer  of  the  B.M.S.,  had  a  copy 
of  this  second  edition,  now  to  be  seen  in  the  Angus  Library, 
while  both  universities  own  copies,  as  well  as  the  Museum. 
The  third  edition  was  called  for  in  1679,  Bunyan  made  a 
few  further  additions,  while  his  publisher  prefixed  a  portrait. 
The  variations  are  carefully  recorded  in  the  critical  edition 
prepared  for  the  Hansard  Knollys  Society  in  1847  by  George 
Offor.  After  the  third  edition,  Bunyan  hardly  touched  the 
book,  though  the  publisher  next  year  added  another  woodcut, 
and  slight  variations  are  found,  probably  at  the  whim  of  the 
printer.  A  careful  facsimile  of  the  original  edition  was 
published  by  Elliot  Stock,  and  so  for  a  shilling  the  ordinary 
reader  may  own  what  bibliophiles  value  in  the  original  at 
^^1,250. 


The  German  Baptist  Brethren. 

Three  distinct  bodies  exist,  all  of  German  extraction, 
holding  more  or  less  Baptist  views,  yet  without  any 
relations  between  themselves;  they  are  popularly  known  as 
Mennonites,  Dunkers,  German  Baptists. 

The  Mennonites  were  salvaged  from  the  Anabaptists  of 
the  sixteenth  century  by  Menno  Simons  of  the  Netherlands. 
They  were  found  all  up  the  Rhine  from  mouth  to  source,  and 
are  still  found  in  Holland,  though  most  have  emigrated  to 
Russia,  America,  Canada.  To-day  they  are  mostly  Unitarian, 
and  in  their  habits  retain  much  of  the  sixteenth  century.  With 
Baptists  they  have  no  intercourse  whether  in  Europe  or  in 
North  America. 
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The  modern  German  Baptists  arose  in  1834  from  the 
study  of  the  Bible,  without  any  impulse  from  abroad.  Their 
development,  organization,  propaganda,  are  well  known;  they 
entertained  all  European  Baptists  in  1908,  and  had  issued  an 
invitation  to  Baptists  of  the  world  for  1916. 

The  German  Baptist  Brethren  organized  in  1 708  at 
Schwarzenau  in  Westphalia,  and  to-day  are  found  wholly  in 
America.  After  the  synod  of  Dort  disrupted  the  Calvinists, 
there  arose  Collegia  or  Bible-study  circles,  which  spread  from 
Holland  to  many  parts  of  Germany.  Some  of  these  circles 
came  across  the  subject  of  baptism,  and  saw  that  it  was  meant 
for  believers  only.  Alexander  Mack  was  first  to  lead  his  circle 
to  action,  but  many  followed.  As  the  German  principle  was 
that  each  prince  might  dictate  the  religion  of  his  subjects, 
dissent  was  unwelcome.  So  by  1719  twenty  families  emir 
grated  to  Germantown  in  Pennsylvania,  and  four  years  later 
the  German  Baptist  Brotherhood  organized  there.  Such 
accounts  were  sent  home  that  Mack  brought  over  many  more, 
and  within  a  generation  the  whole  of  the  German  Baptists  of 
that  day  were  to  be  found  in  America.  They  kept  closely 
together,  maintaining  their  customs  and  language,  and  holding 
aloof  from  public  life.  Only  in  one  respect  did  they  have 
much  intercourse  with  other  Baptists,  but  in  1728  some  Welsh 
induced  many  of  them  to  adopt  worship  on  the  Seventh  day, 
and  for  si.xty  years  this  section  lived  a  most  remarkable  life. 

The  Seventh-day  observers  settled  at  Ephrata,  and  insti¬ 
tuted  a  Brotherhood,  a  Sisterhood,  each  living  in  a  community 
house  and  adopting  a  severe  rule  of  life;  there  were  also 
ordinary  families  in  the  town.  For  a  few  years  there  was  a 
struggle  between  two  men,  of  whom  one  wished  to  develop 
industries,  the  other  piety.  The  latter  won,  and  destroyed 
all  the  mills,  retaining  only  the  paper-mill  and  printing  press 
to  be  used  for  propagating  their  views.  The  industrial  leader 
turned  explorer,  and  soon  went  much  further  than  his  English 
neighbours.  His  company  was  however  captured  by  the  natives, 
handed  over  to  the  French,  and  died  in  prison  in  France. 
The  Ephrata  press  poured  out  hymn-books  and  other  works 
of  piety,  the  mill  made  the  paper  for  the  Saur  Bible,  the  first 
in  any  European  language  in  America,  and  the  community 
printed  for  the  Mennonites  a  huge  Martyrology  translated 
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from  the  Dutch.  A  German  version  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress 
was  made  and  printed  in  1754.  It  was  this  section  that 
invented  Sunday-schools  and  Sabbath-schools,  though  these 
were  brought  to  an  end  by  the  civil  war  in  1777.  before 
Robert  Raikes  began  in  Gloucester.  When  the  war  was  over, 
no  more  recruits  joined  the  Brotherhood  and  the  Sisterhood ; 
the  Seventh-day  section  steadily  dwindled  and  does  not  number 
two  hundred  adherents  to-day. 

The  main  body  however  has  great  vitality.  It  organized 
and  preserves  its  annual  minutes  from  1742.  Education  has 
always  been  promoted,  but  on  simple  lines,  with  distrust  of 
high  schools.  Discipline  has  been  directed  to  maintaining 
simplicity  of  life;  eighty  years  ago  there  were  frequent 
pastorals  against  fashionable  dressing,  building  and  ornament¬ 
ing  houses  in  the  style  of  those  high  in  the  world,  putting 
sleigh-bells  on  horses,  using  paintings,  carpets,  fine  furniture. 
The  “  Dunkers  ”  were  therefore  regarded  with  affectionate 
amusement  by  their  neighbours.  Gradual  changes  were 
resented  by  some,  and  from  the  main  body  have  split  off  the 
Old  Order  on  the  one  wing,  the  Progressives  on  the  other. 
Forty  congregations  still  worship  in  German,  but  eight  hundred 
have  adopted  English.  They  are  known  chiefly  in  Pennsylvania, 
Indiana,  and  Ohio,  but  are  sprinkled  over  thirty  states,  and 
are  still  increasing. 

W.  T.  W. 


Reviews. 


A  BAPTIST  BIBLIOGRAPHY,  being  a  register  of  the 
chief  materials  for  Baptist  history,  whether  in  manuscript  or 
in  print,  &c.  Vol.  II.,  1777-1837,  with  addenda  from  1613, 
four  indexes,  interleaved.  Kingsgate  Press,  21s.  net. 


The  second  volume  of  Baptist  Bibliography  will  be  cor¬ 
dially  welcomed  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  story 
and  witness  of  the  denomination.  Dr.  Whitley  and  the 
Baptist  Union  Publication  Department  are  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated  upon  the  successful  accomplishment  of  an  arduous  and 
important  work. 

A  bibliography  so  admirably  arranged  in  chronological 
order,  and  enriched  by  such  brief  illuminating  notes  is  much 
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more  than  a  catalogue  of  books.  It  reveals  the  subjects  w^hich 
occupied  the  attention  of  Baptists  in  the  period  treated,  and 
enables  us  to  trace  the  development  of  their  views — theological, 
social,  and  political — and  to  watch  their  efforts  for  the  con¬ 
version  of  men,  the  uplifting  of  society,  and  the  winning  of 
religious  privileges. 

Great,  however,  as  is  the  interest  of  the  book  to  all 
who  are  proud  of  the  history  of  the  denomination,  it  is 

of  surpassing  value  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  historical 
research.  Baptists  had  no  inconsiderable  share  in  the  moulding 
of  English  society,  and  the  manifold  ways  in  which  their 

influence  was  exerted  is  shown  in  their  writings.  Also  an 

adequate  history  of  our  denomination  is  still  lacking.  The 

main  obstacle  to  its  compilation  has  been  the  difficulty  of 
collecting  particulars  of  scattered  churches  and  workers,  and 
combining  these  into  one  story.  In  this  work  the  student 
has  a  guide  to  original  sources— to  books  throbbing  with  the 
emotions  of  the  writers  and  reflecting  vividly  the  influences 
of  their  times.  Dr.  Whitley  has  worthily  performed  the 
necessary  initial  task  which  makes  possible  accurate  historical 
study  in  a  way  previously  unattainable.  To  this  end  the 
copious  indexes  appended  to  the  volume  greatly  assist.  The 
book  is  not  only  a  great  achievement,  but  it  is  a  promise 
of  a  rich  harvest  to  follow. 

The  time  at  which  the  second  volume  opens  is  that  at 
which  new  impulses  began  to  be  felt,  which  changed  the 
sterility  of  Ihe  early  Georgian  period  into  the  fresh  and 
vigorous  life  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  revival  in 
religion  traceable  to  the  ministries  of  John  Wesley  and  George 
Whitefield,  as  well  as  the  social  movements  fostered  by  the 
French  Revolution  and  the  American  War  of  Independence, 
had  notable  effects  on  Christian  theology  and  activity.  Those 
holding  Calvinistic  doctrines  were  impelled  to  restate  their 
views  and  become  more  evangelical  in  practice.  Perhaps, 
however,  the  Particular  Baptists  of  those  days  were  more 
anxious  for  the  salvation  of  men  than  they  have  sometimes 
been  represented.  For  instance,  Andrew  Gifford  edited 
Whitefield’s  sermons,  thus  endorsing  his  preaching.  Jonathan 
Edwards  wrote  on  the  revival  in  New  England,  and  the  life 
of  Philip  Brainerd,  both  of  which  books  were  cherished  by 
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John  Collett  Ryland  and  his  son  Dr.  Ryland.  If  John  Collett 
Ryland’s  rebuke  to  William  Carey,  that  God  could  convert 
the  heathen  without  his  help,  is  not  an  apocryphal  story,  it 
shows  a  spirit  which  was  fast  passing  away.  His  son  Dr. 
John  Ryland  was  the  second  secretary  of  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Society,  and  travelled  many  miles  (as  he  carefully  records 
in  a  manuscript  in  Bristol  Baptist  College)  to  further  its 
interests.  Robert  Hall’s  Help  to  Zion's  Travellers  and 
Andrew  Fuller’s  Gospel  worthy  of  all  acceptation  show  the 
movement  to^  a  more  evangelical  note  in  preaching. 

Another  feature  in  the  literature  of  the  time  is  the 
large  number  of  treatises  and  sermons  upon  Believers’  Baptism. 
Preachers  were  determined  that  their  witness  to  w-hat  they 
believed  should  be  clear  and  insistent,  and,  although  they 
stirred  up  opposition,  their  appeal  was  not  in  vain. 

The  Bibliography  also  shows  that  the  new  awakening  was 
associated  wdth  a  revived  sympathy  w'ith  the  poor  and  down¬ 
trodden,  and  a  fresh  interest  in  popular  education. 

Caleb  Ev-ans  might  be  theologically  opposed  to  Wesley, 
but  he  and  many  others  sympathised  with  the  colonists  in 
America  and  with  the  earlier  movements  of  the  French 
Revolution. 

Revived  interest  in  education  is  shown  by  the  part 
taken  by  William  Fox  in  1785  in  forming  a  Sunday  School 
Society,  a  w'ork  supported  by  James  Dore,  of  Maze  Pond,  and 
others.  The  establishment  of  the  Horsley  Down  Charity 
School  showed  consideration  for  the  needs  of  orphans.  For 
theological  education,  Bristol  Baptist  College  was  practically 
the  only  institution  of  the  Particular  Baptists  until  the  founding 
of  the  Northern  Education  Society  in  1804,  which  was  followed 
by  the  reconstruction  of  the  London  Education  Society  in  1809. 
One  of  the  alumni  of  Bristol  College,  Morgan  Edwards,  estab¬ 
lished  a  theological  college  in  Rhode  Island  (now  Brown 
University)  to  which  duplicates  from  the  Bristol  College 
Library  were  contributed. 

Among  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  time  are  the 
missionary  movements,  in  which  the  Baptists  were  notable 
leaders.  Carey’s  great  pamphlet,  “An  Enquiry  into  the  obliga¬ 
tions  of  Christians  to  use  means  for  the  conversion  of  the 
heathen,’’  was  issued  in  1792;  from  that  time  missionary 
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sermons  become  frequent,  and  the  “Periodical  Accounts”  of 
the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  begin  in  1794.  In  due  time 
the  Religious  Tract  Society  and  the  Bible  Society  were 
founded,  of  which  Joseph  Hughes,  Tutor  of  Bristol  College, 
became  secretary. 

The  attempts  made  in  1787  and  the  following  years  to 
obtain  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  in  which 
Stennett,  Robert  Robinson,  Samuel  Pearce  and  others  took 
part,  showed  that  the  demand  for  religious  liberty  had  gone 
beyond  the  desire  for  mere  toleration. 

.Another  interesting  line  of  investigation  is  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Hymnology,  in  relation  to  which  this  period  furnishes 
the  names  of  John  Fawcett,  Anne  Steele,  S.  Medley,  John 
Rippon  and  others. 

Early  attempts  at  Baptist  history  are  shown  in  the 
writings  of  John  Rippon,  Joseph  Ivimey,  and  Isaac  Backus. 
The  influence  of  Robert  Hall  and  John  Foster  upon  English 
literature  can  be  helpfully  traced.  These  points  are  only  a 
few  culled  from  the  earlier  pages  of  the  Bibliography,  but 
they  will  serve  to  indicate  the  rich  mine  which  the  book  reveals 
for  future  study.  The  volume  should  find  a  place  on  the 
shelves  of  all  who  are  proud  of  the  men  who  did  so  much 
to  build  up  the  Baptist  denomination,  to  win  the  liberties 
which  we  prize  to-day,  and  to  inaugurate  enterprises  which 
arc  still  blessing  the  world. 

FRANK  E.  ROBINSON. 


PSYCHOI.OGY  AND  THE  CHRISTIAN  LIFE. 

By  Rev.  T.  W.  Pym,  M.A.,  S.C.M.  4s.  net. 

'^''HE  Student  Christian  Movement  has  rendered  a  valuable 
i.  service  in  publishing  this  pioneer  work,  attempting  to 
show  the  bearing  of  the  New  Psychology  on  the  Christian 
Life  .After  reading  a  few  books  on  Suggestion,  Psycho¬ 
analysis,  and  the  Sub-conscious  one  gets  a  sense  of  bewilder¬ 
ment,  something  like  that  which  must  fill  the  soul  of  the 
explorer  when  he  first  touches  a  new  land.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  a  new  world  is  literally  opening  out  before 
us,  and  already  the  indications  are  clear  that  we  shall  find 
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in  it  innumerable  wonders.  It  may  possibly  be  that  we  are 
on  the  eve  of  discoveries  in  the  realm  of  mind  as  startling 
and  significant  as  were  the  discoveries  of  the  last  century  in 
the  world  of  matter.  Certainly  enough  material  is  already  to 
hand  to  make  every  student  of  human  life  eager  for  the  day 
when  it  will  be  co-ordinated  and  reduced  to  something  like 
order,  so  that  its  practical  bearings  may  be  fully  appreciated. 

However,  that  day  is  not  yet.  The  history  of  science 
warns  us  against  the  tendency  which  is  innate  in  all  men, 
of  seeing  the  new  out  of  all  perspective,  and  giving  it  a 
significance  which  later  wisdom  has  to  correct.  There  are 
those  now,  no  doubt,  who  are  dreaming  extravagant  dreams 
with  regard  to  Psychology,  and,  worse  still,  some  who  are  in 
haste  to  apply  before  investigation  is  complete.  That  can 
only  lead  to  error,  and  in  this  matter  obviously  error  may 
have  serious  results.  It  is  one  of  the  merits  of  Mr.  Pym’s 
book  that  it  reveals  judgment  and  patience.  Some  will 
complain  that  he  raises  many  questions  which  he  does  not 
even  attempt. to  solve,  but  in  view  of  the  present  state  of  the 
science,  such  restraint  is  altogether  wise  and  commendable. 
The  chief  value  of  the  book  is  its  reminder  that  there  is  here 
a  vast  field,  with  which,  as  Christians,  we  are  deeply  con¬ 
cerned,  that  discoveries  are  being  made  of  which  we  must 
take  account,  and  which  may  very  considerably  modify  our 
outlook  and  methods  of  work. 

The  book  is  a  splendid  introduction,  and  can  be  read 
even  by  those  who  as  yet  have  little  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  so  long  as  it  is  remembered  throughout  that  it  is  by 
no  means  the  last  word  on  any  of  the  matters  with  which 
it  deals,  though  in  it  almost  every  reader  will  find  valuable 
and  sane  practical  hints  which  he  can  immediately  apply 
to  his  own  life.  A.  D. 


Editorial. 

The  appeal  for  support  to  The  Baptist  Quarterly,  as  a 
means  of  service  to  the  Baptist  denomination,  has  so  far  met 
with  an  encouraging  response,  and  has  won  upwards  of  forty 
new  members  to  the  Baptist  Historical  Society.  But  a  careful 
examination  of  the  costs  of  publication  shows  that,  in  order 
to  meet  them,  the  existing  membership  must  be  doubled.  We 
therefore  ask  the  present  members  to  make  an  individual 
effort  to  obtain  new  subscribers.  If  each  will  obtain  one  new 
supporter,  the  difficulty  will  be  met.  We  are  confident  that 
there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  those  who  sympathize  with  our 
aims,  within  personal  reach  of  our  present  membership.  The 
needs  and  objects  of  the  Society  have  only  to  be  made  known 
to  command  sufficient  support  to  enable  it  to  “carry  on.’’ 
Will  our  readers  show  their  appreciation  of  the  unpaid  labours 
of  our  contributors  by  each  becoming  an  agent  of  the  Society 
to  the  extent  of  gaining  one  new  member  1  Names,  with  the 
subscription  of  ten  shillings  (which  entitles  to  membership  and 
the  receipt  of  the  Quarterly  post  free  for  one  year),  should 
be  sent  to  Mr.  F.  J.  Blight,  of  Tregenna,  Wembley,  Middlesex. 

If  if  * 

At  the  Leicester  meetings,  Thursday  afternoon,  4th  May, 
can  be  spent  thus :  Char-a-bancs  will  be  at  the  door  of  the 
morning  meeting,  leaving  at  one  o’clock  for  Arnesby;  lunch 
aboard.  A  half-hour  talk  at  the  country  church  served  by 
the  two  Robert  Halls.  On  to  Sutton-in-the-Elms,  mother 
church  of  the  Particular  Baptists  in  the  county,  where  a  second 
talk  will  be  given.  Through  Bosworth,  with  a  pause  at  the 
battle-field,  to  Barton-in-the-Beans,  mother  church  of  the  New 
Connexion.  Tea  there,  and  annual  meeting  of  the  Baptist 
Historical  Society,  with  reports  and  elections.  Back  in 
Leicester  by  six  o’clock,  in  ample  time  for  the  evening  meeting. 
Members  and  other  friends  who  desire  to  go  on  this  excursion 
will  be  the  guests  of  the  Local  Committee  if  they  send  their 
names  and  registration  fee  of  two  shillings  to  Dr.  Whitley 
at  Droitwich,  not  later  than  Friday,  28th  April. 

if  *  if  * 

The  Baptist  Bibliography,  volume  II.,  registering  five 
thousand  books  and  documents  relating  to  our  history  between 
1777  and  1837,  has  been  sent  to  subscribers  in  class  A  for  the 
years  ending  with  1921.  It  may  be  bought  from  the  Kingsgate 
Press  for  a  guinea,  net. 


The  Value  of  Baptist  Witness 
To-day. 

WHATEVER  else  the  discussions  on  Church  Union  have 
done,  they  have  certainly  brought  into  prominence 
the  distinctive  contributions  of  the  denominations  to  the 
common  life  of  the  Church.  Again  and  again  it  has  been  said 
that  no  union  is  at  all  possible  which  does  not  allow  for  the* 
full  utterance  of  that  particular  emphasis  for  which  each 
branch  of  the  Church  is  historically  famous.  The  possibility 
of  our  merging  our  life  in  the  larger  life  of  the  whole  has 
forced  on  us  the  question:  what  is  the  distinct  witness  for 
which  we  stand?  And  the  minute  we  ask  that  question,  we 
are  compelled  to  go  on  to  another:  do  we  really  need,  in  these 
modern  days,  to  keep  alive  our  independent  testimony,  that 
testimony  which  has  made  our  Baptist  Church  what  it  is? 
And,  without  any  prejudice  to  the  question  of  Church  Union, 
we  venture  to  answer:  the  times  in  which  we  live  call  for  a 
strong  emphasis  on  that  aspect  of  religious  life  which  it  has 
been  the  glory  of  Baptists  to  demonstrate  in  modern  times. 

What  are  the  needs  of  to-day  which  call  for  a  Baptist 
witness? 

I. 

Both  modern  thought  and  modern  life  call  for  an  emphasis 
on  and  an  interpretation  of  the  principle  of  Authority.  This 
principle  is  admitted  to  be  necessary  in  every  department  of 
life.  In  the  spheres  of  morals,  civil  life,  and  religion,  it  is  the 
In  the  spheres  of  morals,  civil  life,  and  religion,  it  is  the 
belief  in  some  Authority  which  constitutes  the  greatest  power 
to  appropriate  action.  From  this  belief  springs  the  binding 
power  lof  morality,  and  the  driving  power  of  religion. 
Authority  is  real,  is  always  present  with  men,  and  without  it 
the  true  development  of  life  and  character  cannot  be  achieved. 
Every  religious  man  demands  some  authority,  some  eternal 
sanction,  which  can  urge  on  all  that  is  within  him  to  advance 
towards  God. 
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Now  these  modern  days  of  ours  have  witnessed  the  dis¬ 
crediting  of  one  kind  of  authority  after  another.  The  props 
on  which  men  have  been  accustomed  to  lean  have  fallen  away.- 
This  might  be  illustrated  in  the  region  of  political  theory,  but 
it  finds  a  ready  example  in  religious  life.  It  was  perhaps 
inevitable  that  eighteenth-century  rationalism  should  combine 
with  nineteenth-century  materialism,  to  undermine  the  traditional 
bases  of  our  faith.  In  face  of  this  double  attack,  many  sought 
refuge  in  a  closer  following  of  that  Church  where  the  matter 
of  authority  is  quickly  settled.  But  for  those  who  could  not  see 
their  way  to  a  blind  acquiescence  in  either  a  series  of  Church 
Councils  or  the  dicta  of  a  Pope,  the  matter  remained — and 
remains — a  grave  problem.  “What  are  we  to  believe?”  cry 
men  and  women  all  around  us.  “  Give  us  some  sure  ground  for 
our  feet,”  they  plead.  And  we  believe  that  the  Baptist, 
following,  as  he  does,  the  New  Testament  as  closely  as  it  can 
be  followed,  is  in  a  position  to  point  the  way  to  an  Authority 
for  life  and  thought. 

We  decline  to  rely  altogether  upon  the  traditional  utter¬ 
ance  of  a  Church,  however  hoary  and  reverend  it  may  be. 
We  are  not  committed  to  the  sincere  but  antiquated  statements 
of  several  centuries  ago.  We  direct  ourselves  and  others  to 
the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ :  we  present  the  essence  of 
religion  as  the  relation  of  the  individual  conscience  and  God: 
we  disclaim  any  authority  that  is  merely  external:  we  trace  all 
authority  up  to  God,  and  believe  that  there  the  will  finds  pur¬ 
pose  and  energy,  the  heart  passion,  and  the  mind  truth  and 
reality  To  God  in  Christ  we  owe  absolute  loyalty  and 
obedience.  And  a  world  which  is  suspicious  of  mere  tradition, 
which  looks  askance  at  the  fiats  of  bygone  ages,  may  well 
find  its  driving  force  in  an  immediate  and  personal  contact 
with  that  Christ  Who  is  God’s  everlasting  Yea  to  all  our 
problems.  As  a  denomination  we  have  affirmed  the  right  of 
freedom  from  outward  control.  In  this  assertion  the  true  aim 
has  not  been  so  much  to  establish  the  rights  of  individual  con¬ 
gregations  as  to  insist  on  that  spiritual  condition  which  alone 
can  make  the  true  spiritual  Church.  As  far  as  the  question 
of  authority  is  concerned,  it  is  a  mistake  to  regard  the  Baptist 
position  as  merely  that  of  men  who  cannot  bear  anything 
other  than  local  independence.  We  have  no  genius  for  mere 
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separateness.  Our  aim  is  the  emphasis  on  the  principle  of 
spiritual  freedom  as  necessary  to  the  true  life  of  the  Church. 
And  we  believe  that  this  emphasis,  which  drives  a  man  back  to 
the  New  Testament  will  do  much  to  meet  the  modern  need.  ' 

II. 

A  second  great  need  of  these  days  is  the  restoration  of 
conversion  to  its  central  place  in  any  religious  life.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  conversion  has  been  discredited  in  many  modem 
eyes  by  its  frequent  accompaniment  of  great  emotionalism. 
It  is,  after  all,  not  so  very  long  ago  that  enthusiasts  were 
stating  that  the  only  genuine  kind  of  conversion  was  that  of  the 
instantaneous  and  emotional  type.  The  attempt  to  force  all 
religious  experience  along  this  line  into  one  channel,  and  one 
channel  only,  was  spiritually  and  psychologically  a  mistake. 
And  the  effect  of  the  restricted  outlook  on  conversion  was 
that  many  were  prompted  to  assume  rather  a  cynical  attitude 
in  regard  to  .it.  There  were  those  who  said  they  would  rather 
stand  with  the  Emersons  and  Theodore  Parkers  and  Walt 
Whitmans,  the  “once-born,”  than  with  the  others  who  claimed 
to  have  an  experience  of  a  new  birth.  Happily,  the  careful 
investigations  of  psychologists  like  Starbuck  and  William  James 
have  done  much  to  restore  conversion  to  its  true  place  in 
religious  thought.  They  explain  to  us  the  experiences  of  both 
“once-born"  and  “twice-born.”  They  point  out  that  con¬ 
version  is  a  normal  adolescent  phenomenon,  and  not  something 
extraordinary,  as  many  supposed.  They  say  that  not  even 
backsliding  can  eradicate  the  good  .  .  .  “that  it  (the  conver¬ 
sion  experience)  should,  for  even  a  short  time,  show  a  human 
being  what  the  high  water  mark  of  his  spiritual  capacity  is, 
this  is  what  constitutes  its  importance — an  importance  which 
backsliding  cannot  diminish,  although  persistence  might  in¬ 
crease  it”  (W.  James). 

Especially  in  the  minds  of  the  young  people  of  our 
Churches  to-day  does  this  need  to  take  firm  root.  They 
have  not  escaped  the  cynicism  which  a  too  rabid  emotionalism 
has  produced.  And  no  church  can  hope  to  maintain  its 
spiritual  life  at  the  highest  level  which  does  not  do  justice  to 
the  place  and  power  of  conversion. 
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This,  then,  is  a  great  need  to-day.  And  the  Baptist  is 
well  qualified  to  give  to  conversion  all  the  emphasis  it  deserves. 
Our  rite  of  Believers’  Baptism  can  only  justify  its  position  in 
so  far  as  it  declares  clearly  its  testimony  to  the  reality  of 
the  New  Birth.  To  regard  Baptists  merely  as  people  who 
believe  in  immersion  is  to  fail  to  understand  them.  Baptists 
do  believe  in,  and  practise,  immersion,  but  the  emphasis  should 
fall,  primarily,  upon  the  word  Believers.  The  fact  that  only 
believers,  they  who  can  of  their  own  free  will,  and  with  a  clear 
mind,  declare  their  faith  by  immersion,  is  a  clear  testimony  to 
the  meaning  of  baptism  in  regard  to  conversion.  There  is  no 
other  kind  of  Baptism  which  does  so  clearly  speak  of  the 
meaning  of  conversion.  The  candidate  for  Believers’  Baptism 
is  expressing  outwardly  what  is  a  profound  inner  experience. 
His  baptism  means  that  there  has  occurred  in  his  inner  life  a 
complete  change  of  attitude.  He  has  surrendered  his  will  to 
Christ.  He  is  a  converted  man.  He  has  lost  himself,  only 
to  find  himself  anew  in  Christ.  Believers’  Baptism,  therefore, 
symbolises  that  complete  surrender  which,  says  Starbuck,  is 
essential  to  conversion.  Every  time  a  Baptist  Church  holds  a 
baptismal  service,  it  is  saying  in  plain  words:  “We  believe 
in  the  necessity  of  conversion,  and  this  rite  is  a  symbol  of  that 
experience.’’ 

Nor  should  it  be  overlooked  that  the  Baptist,  in  his 
distinctive  rite,  is  expressing  the  individuality  of  conversion. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  affecting  the  great  transformation 
by  proxy.  There  is  no  genuine  faith  apart  from  individual 
faith.  Only  when  a  man  faces  the  great  realities  by  himself, 
when  he  appropriates  for  himself  the  glory  and  power  of  Christ, 
can  he  be  said  to  have  entered  the  inner  shrine  of  religious  ex¬ 
perience.  And  is  not  this  the  very  thing  for  which  our  young 
people  are  clamouring?  “  Let  us  think  it  out  for  ourselves,’’ 
they  say;  “let  us  test  our  fathers’  views  and  our  fathers’ 
standards,  and  make  them  our  own.’’  And  when  they  say  this 
they  are  doing  more  than  declaring  again  the  inborn  love  of 
youth  for  independence:  they  are  testifying  to  the  great  fact 
of  all  religious  experience — that  to  be  genuine,  it  must  be 
individual.  It  is  not  here  claimed  that  either  in  thought  or 
practice  the  Baptists  have  always  kept  up  to  the  high  level 
of  this  principle.  We  are  not  free  from  the  charge  of  trying 
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now  and  again  to  force  the  experience  of  our  young  people 
into  the  grooves  we  ourselves  have  made.  This  is  a  charge 
of  which  probably  no  section  of  the  Church  is  guiltless.  But 
it  is  claimed  that  in  the  Baptist  emphasis  on  Believers’ 
Baptism  we  do  declare  our  conviction  as  to  the  supremacy  and 
the  individuality  of  conversion.  And  it  will  be  difficult  to  find 
any  other  Baptismal  rite  which  does  that.  We  are  not  alone 
in  our  following  of  this  principle,  but  we  live  as  a  denomina¬ 
tion  by  our  central  emphasis  on  it.  Without  this,  we  might 
very  well  cejise  to  be.  With  it,  we  are  prepared  to  meet  the 
needs  of  many  to-day. 

III. 

If  the  religion  of  the  Churches  is  to  have  any  deep 
influence  on  the  world  to-day,  it  must  hj^.ve  some  reference 
to  the  social  and  industrial  problems  with  which  the  modem 
world  is  beset.  We  are  under  no  illusions  as  to  the  proper 
place  of  the  Church  in  this  matter.  It  is  not  for  the  Christian 
preacher  or  the  Christian  teacher  to  usurp  the  place  of  the 
economist  or  the  politician.  We  have  neither  authority  nor 
definite  programme  for  that.  But  there  is  one  thing  we  cannot 
fail  to  do,  and  that  is  to  express,  and  express  feailessly,  the 
social  implications  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  The  day  is 
passing — we  hope  it  is  almost  gone — when  the  Gospel  can  be 
preached  as  if  it  applied  to  the  Sabbath  delectations  of  the 
church-going  minority,  and  to  them  only.  We  have  outgrown 
the  idea  that  Salvation  is  something  which  applies  to  the  soul 
in  vacuo.  Divorce  the  Gospel  from  the  common,  everyday 
activities  of  mankind,  and  you  have  strangled  it.  Even  the 
Apostle  Paul  had  to  remind  some  of  his  flock  that  there  were 
other  Christian  duties  than  waiting  for  the  Second  Advent, 
viz.  attention  to  work  and  play  of  every  day,  and  bringing  to 
bear  on  them  both  the  spirit  of  the  Master.  It  may  be  that 
in  the  history  of  the  Church  we  have  occasionally  forgotten 
this:  but  the  modern  need  has  drawn  our  attention  to  it  again, 
and  the  eyes  of  all  are  turned  to  the  Church  to  see  whether 
she  has  any  word  of  enlightenment  for  the  perplexities  of 
our  social  life. 

That  the  world  needs  enlightenment  on  this  matter  cannot 
be  doubted.  Who  is  satisfied  with  the  tone  and  temper  of. 
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say,  democracy,  to-day?  Is  there  anyone  who  does  not  feel 
the  abject  spiritual  poverty  of  so  many  of  our  social  panaceas? 
Take  a  place  in  any  crowd  of  men  gathered  together  for  the 
airing  ot  grievances  and  the  propagation  of  new  ideas,  and  you 
will  feel  that  the  level  of  it  all  is,  generally,  materialistic.  The 
practice  of  modern  democracy  has  become  less  and  less 
democratic.  The  apostles  of  freedom  have  become  less  and 
less  tolerant.  The  opponents  of  class  divisions  have  allowed 
themselves  to  be  drawn  into  class  warfare.  And  there  has  been 
a  relegation  of  the  claims  of  religion  to  a  place  far  in  the 
rear. 

Now  all  this  constitutes  a  challenge  to  every  branch  of  the 
Christian  Church.  And  if  it  be  a  general  challenge  to  all, 
it  is  a  particular  challenge  to  us,  whose  witness  is  that  of  a 
spiritual  democracy.  We  claim  to  take  our  stand  upon  the 
revelation  of  Him  who  laid  down  the  very  conditions  on  which 
democracy  is  alone  possible.  No  one  emphasised  the  supreme 
worth  of  every  individual  soul  as  much  as  Jesus  did.  No  one 
set  forth  man  in  a  nobler  light.  No  one  believed  in  men  and 
women  more  than  He.  And  if  we  deduce  from  His  teaching 
certain  principles  which  form  the  ideal  of  democracy,  we  must 
be  careful  to  go  as  far  as  He  did,  and  state  clearly  the  spiritual 
basis  of  it  all.  Now  the  Baptist  Church,  in  common  with 
others,  has  emphasised  the  democratic  side  of  organised  church 
life.  Our  method  of  Church  government  is  surely  none  other 
than  that.  And  in  the  sacred  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper, 
we  have  as  beautiful  an  embodiment  of  the  democratic  spirit 
as  you  will  find  anywhere.  We  are  so  constituted,  therefore, 
and  have  such  a  tradition,  that  we  may  well  claim  to  speak  a 
word  to  the  masses  of  men  to-day. 

What  is  that  word?  It  is  surely  a  word  of  warning.  We 
shall  not  be  true  to  our  Master  if  we  fail  to  point  out  the 
disastrous  consequences  of  any  policy  that  does  not  partake  of 
the  spirit  of  Jesus.  We  have  no  commission  to  supply  theories 
of  political  government:  we  have  no  mandate  to  dictate  to 
either  side  in  the  great  struggles  of  industry.  But  we  have  a 
decided  mandate  to  get  into  the  pages  of  the  New  Testament, 
explore  the  mind  of  Christ,  and  then  declare  it  with  apostolic 
boldness  and  singleness  of  heart.  If  it  is  our  pi;oper  work  to 
declare  the  revealed  mind  of  God  about  sin,  it  is  no  less  our 
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proper  work  to  declare  His  mind  about  sins — sins  in  the 
particular,  sins  as  we  find  them  in  the  common  life  of  industry 
and  social  life.  Doubtless  any  definite  attempt  to  do  this 
would  arouse  a  storm  of  protest.  There  will  probably  always 
be  those  who  are  sensitive  about  a  Gospel  which  descends  from  | 
the  general  to  the  particular,  but  they  have  neither  reason  nor 
authority  on  their  side.  Any  Church  that  has  a  passion  for 
the  following  of  our  Lord’s  teaching,  when  that  teaching  has 
been  correctly  understood  and  practically  interpreted,  will 
draw  the  irien  and  the  women  of  to-day  into  respect  and  | 
response. 

The  value  of  our  Baptist  witness  to-day,  consists,  in  a 
sentence,  in  our  power  to  preach  Christ  Crucified  as  the  .-olution  | 
of  the  enigmas  of  life.  We  can  preach  Him  so  that  He  is  not 
hindered  in  His  work.  We  can  point  men  to  Him,  and  tell 
them  that  they  need  no  other.  We  can  proclaim  that,  not  by  j 
this  outward  ceremony,  not  by  that  priestly  mediation,  do  men  j 
need  to  approach  God,  but  in  the  Living  Way,  God’s  revealed 
Way,  Jesus  Christ.  We  can  show  religion  to  consist  in  the 
relation  between  the  individual  man  and  God.  We  can  pro¬ 
claim  the  necessity  of  conversion ;  and  our  distinctive  rite,  as 
we  have  seen,  stresses  the  individuality  of  true  conversion.  We 
can  point  men  to  the  New  Testament,  and  never  feel  that  when 
they  get  there  they  will  be  able  to  prove  us  wrong.  We  can  , 
stand  before  the  world  as  a  Church  built  upon  the  New 
Testament  and  the  New  Testament’s  Lord — a  Church  which 
exists  to  work  the  work  of  God  in  the  world.  I 

All  this  is  said  without  prejudice  to  the  matter  of  larger 
union.  For  whatever  path  church  union  will  take  when  it 
comes,  it  cannot  be  that  which  ignores  vital  and  conscientious  | 
witness  on  the  part  of  any  Church.  That  union  will  come, 
not  by  the  sacrifice  of  any  vital  principle  or  particular  emphasis, 
but  by  the  widening  of  our  religious  horizon  to  make  room 
for  all  contributions,  be  they  vital  and  sincere.  j 

One  point  more.  There  is  truth  in  the  statement  that  ( 
Baptists  have  not  been  distinguished  by  breadth  of  outlook  or  the 
spirit  of  tolerance.  We  who  stand  upon  the  principle  of  freedom 
have  not  always  been  careful  to  allow  it  in  matters  of  religion. 
And  if  Baptist  testimony  to-day  needs  one  thing  more  than 
another,  it  is  this  freedom  as  applied  both  to  the  interpretation 
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of  the  Scriptures  and  to  the  expression  of  Bible  truth  in 
practical  terms.  The  policy  of  putting  on  dogmatic  blinkers 
when  we  look  into  the  Bible  will  assuredly  fail  to  influence 
men  to-day.  We  have  been,  perhaps,  a  little  too  fond  of 
heresy  hunts,  and  it  has  worked  us  harm.  Let  us  open  our 
minds  to  the  truth  of  God  from  whatever  quarter  it  may  come. 
Let  us  rid  ourselves  of  theological  prejudice.  Let  us  be  willing 
to  allow  the  light  of  any  kind  of  learning  to  beat  upon  the 
sacred  page,  and  be  confident  that  the  Word  of  God  will  speak 
all  the  more  clearly  if  we  are  willing  to  listen  to  it  with  open 
minds  as  well  as  open  hearts.  If  we  spend  our  time  in  trying 
to  understand  those  who  differ  from  us,  rather  than  in  cursing 
them  roundly  for  heretics,  we  shall  be  a  little  nearer  the  spirit 
of  our  Master,  Christ.  And  if  we,  in  His  spirit,  open  our 
minds  and  hearts  to  the  reception  of  His  message:  if  we  take 
our  stand  upon  the  teaching  of  Jesus  intelligently  understood: 
if  we  apply  our  principles  fearlessly:  if  we  do  these  things, 
we  may  safely  claim  to  have  a  distinct  message  for  these 
modern  times. 

F.  TOWNLEY  LORD. 
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WHEN  William  Carey  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago 
published  his  “  Enquiry  into  the  Obligations  of  Chris¬ 
tians  to  use  Means  for  the  Conversion  of  the  Heathens,”  the 
attitude  of  mind  which  he  had  to  face  in  his  readers  was  in 
many  respects  very  different  from  that  which  confronts  one  who 
to-day  commends  the  missionary  enterprise  to  the  conscience 
of  Christian  people.  The  evolutionary  view  of  the  history 
of  the  world,  the  comparative  study  of  religions,  the  critical 
examination  of  the  sacred  literatures  of  the  world,  and  a  more 
general  and  more  intimate  knowledge  of  life  in  foreign  lands, 
are  all  features  of  the  modern  situation  which  were  absent 
from  that  in  the  midst  of  which  Carey  wrote. 

One  often  hears  it  suggested  that  these  new  factors  have 
greatly  weakened  the  force  of  the  old  arguments  in  support 
of  missions.  The  object  of  this  article  is  to  consider  whether 
this  is  really  true,  and  to  set  forth  as  clearly  as  possible  the 
reasons  for  still  believing  in  full  view  of  the  larger  knowledge 
of  to-day,  that  foreign  missionary  work  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  responsibility  of  the  Christian  Church.  With  the  inevi- 
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table  antagonism  of  the  non-Christian  man  of  the  world  to 
foreign  missions  and  to  all  for  which  they  stand  we  are  not 
here  concerned.  Our  argument  is  addressed  to  Christian 
people.  Why  should  the  Christian  men  and  women  of  to-day 
feel  it  incumbent  upon  them  “  to  use  means  for  the  conversion 
of  the  heathens”? 


I. 

Our  first  and  main  reason  must  still  be  found  where 
Carey  found  his,  in  our  Lord’s  evident  intention  that  His 
gospel  should  be  declared  to  all  men.  Christ’s  will  must  be 
the  law  of  life  for  all  who  have  committed  themselves  to  Him. 
If,  therefore,  it  is  His  desire  that  His  name  and  teaching 
sTiould  be  proclaimed  throughout  the  world,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  is  our  plain  duty  to  do  anything  we  can  towards 
the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose. 

It  is  important  that  we  should  realise  that  the  proof  that 
Christ  intended  His  kingdom  to  be  world- wide  does  not  depend 
merely  upon  the  oft-quoted  commission  to  His  disciples  to 
“  go  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every 
creature.”  Even  if  we  were  to  accept  the  view  of  many  modern 
scholars  that  we  have  no  certainty  that  Christ  ever  spoke  these 
words,  we  should  still  be  entitled  to  say  with  confidence  that 
they  are  merely  the  formal  statement  of  an  idea  which  under¬ 
lies  the  whole  of  His  teaching. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  a  school  of  thought  which  bids  us 
see  in  Christ  a  teacher  whose  horizon  did  not  stretch  beyond 
the  narrow  limits  of  Israel.  Those  who  hold  this  view 
maintain  that  but  for  Paul  Christianity  would  never  have  been 
anything  but  a  Jewish  sect.  We  must  admit  that  Paul  certainly 
was  in  God’s  providence  the  means  of  preventing  the  Gospel 
from  being  cramped  and  fettered  by  the  narrow  nationalism  of 
some  of  the  other  leaders  of  the  early  Church.  But  in  the 
controversy  on  this  point  it  was  Paul  rather  than  his  opponents 
who  represented  the  mind  of  Christ  Himself.  The  universal- 
ism  of  Paul  is  implicit  in  the  whole  of  the  teaching  of  his 
Master.  To  suppose  that  our  Lord  limited  His  outlook  and 
His  conception  of  His  mission  within  the  bounds  of  a  single 
people  is  to  reduce  His  teaching  as  to  God  and  man  to 
absurdity.  The  great  principles  of  the  Gospel  preached  by 
Christ  are  either  of  universal  application,  or  they  are  meaning¬ 
less.  In  his  attack  upon  the  Judaisers  in  the  primitive  Church 
Paul  was  not  adding  any  new  element  to  the  Gospel,  but  was 
simply  stating  in  definite  form  one  of  its  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  saving  it  from  the  kind  of  perversion  and  distortion 
which  the  teaching  of  a  great  soul  only  too  often  suffers  at 
the  hands  of  his  smaller-minded  followers.  The  open  secret 
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of  God’s  will,  that  He  purposed  in  the  fulness  of  the  times 
to  sum  up  all  things  in  heaven  and  in  earth  under  the  head¬ 
ship  of  Christ,  was  revealed  to  Paul,  not  as  a  new  truth,  but 
as  the  innermost  meaning  of  the  truth  already  proclaimed  in 
the  words  and  deeds,  in  the  life  and  death  and  resurrection 
of  Christ  Himself. 

Here  then  we  have  the  fundamental  justification  of  the 
belief  that  it  is  the  Church’s  bounden  duty  to  preach  Christ 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Hoc  C/irislus  vult;  this  is  tlie  will 
of  Christ  Himself;  and  that  being  so,  there  cannot  be  for 
any  man  or  body  of  men,  calling  Him  Master,  any  hesitation 
or  turning  back  until  His  will  is  completely  carried  into  effect. 

II. 

If  it  is  clear  that  loyalty  to  Christ  demands  that  we 
claim  the  whole  world  for  Him,  it  is  no  less  clear  that  we 
owe  it  to  our  fellow-men  everywhere  to  share  with  them  the 
life  we  have  in  Him.  If  Christ  is  to  Christians  what  they 
claim  He  is,  and  if  they  have  learnt  from  Him  that  the  only 
true  life  is  a  life  of  service  rendered  to  one’s  fellow-men,  it 
follows  inevitably  that  all  Christian  people  are  debtors  both 
to  Greeks  and  to  barbarians,  that  they  cannot  rest  so  long  as 
any  man  m  any  land  is  left  in  ignorance  of  Him. 

It  is  sometimes  suggested  that  this  missionary  motive, 
the  motive  of  compassion  towards  our  fellow-men,  has  lost 
a  good  deal  of  its  force  in  these  modern  times  because  we 
nowadays  take  more  hopeful  views  of  the  ultimate  destiny 
of  those  who  have  never  heard  of  Christ,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  charged  with  rejecting  Him. 

There  was  a  time  when  Christian  people  had  no  doubt 
that  every  human  being  who  had  not  definitely  and  formally 
during  his  earthly  life  accepted  Christ  as  his  Saviour,  would 
be  eternally  lost.  There  are,  of  course,  still  Christians  who 
profess  to  believe  this,  and  who  base  their  missionary  appeals 
upon  the  belief.  But  many  of  us,  perhaps  most  of  us  nowa¬ 
days,  prefer  to  believe  with  Peter  that  “  in  every  nation  he 
that  feareth  God  and  worketh  righteousness  is  accepted  with 
Him”;  or  with  Paul,  that  “when  the  Gentiles,  which  have  not 
the  law,  do  by  nature  the  things  contained  in  the  law,  these, 
having  not  the  law,  are  a  law  unto  themselves,  which  show 
the  work  of  the  law  written  in  their  "hearts,  their  conscience 
also  bearing  witness,  and  their  thoughts  the  meanwhile  accusing 
or  else  excusing  one  another  in  the  day  when  God  shall 
judge  the  secrets  of  men  by  Jesus  Christ  according  to  my 
gospel”;  or  with  our  Lord  Himself,  that  “many  shall  come 
from  the  east  and  the  west,  and  shall  sit  down  with  Abraham 
and  Isaac  and  Jacob,  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.”  We  feel 
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that  there  is  far  more  hope  both  in  this  world  and  in  the 
next  for  many  a  man  who  has  never  heard  the  name  of  Christ, 
than  for  those  who  have  knowingly  rejected  Him,  or  for 
those  who  know  Him  and  profess  to  serve  Him,  but  do 
nothing  to  make  Him  known  to  others.  We  refuse  to  accept 
the  view  which  appears  to  be  suggested  by  the  more  hysterical 
type  of  missionary  appeal,  that  God  will  condemn  anyone  to 
perish  everlastingly  because  someone  else  takes  a  necessary 
furlough. 

But  does  our  acceptance  of  this  more  liberal  and,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  more  Christian  view,  mean  that  we  are  therefore 
bound  to  be  less  eager  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  God’s  love 
in  Christ,  and  to  win  men  to  love  Him  in  return?  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  missionary  enthusiasm  was  at  its  lowest 
ebb  in  the  ages  when  Christians  were  most  positive  in  con¬ 
signing  to  eternal  perdition  not  only  all  those  who  had  not 
accepted  Christ,  but  even  all  those  who  did  not  hold  the  same 
opinions  about  Him  as  themselves;^  whereas  in  these  later 
days  when  more  generous  views  prevail,  the  cause  of  foreign 
missions  is  receiving  ever-increasing  support  from  all  sections 
of  the  Church.  We  are  less  inclined,  perhaps,  to  dogmatise 
about  the  details  of  the  last  judgment;  but  we  have  found  in 
Christ  such  joy  and  peace  and  power  that  we  simply  cannot 
keep  Him  to  ourselves. 

III. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  a  consideration  of  the  value  which 
missionary  effort  has  in  relation  to  the  life  of  the  Church 
itself. 

(a)  A  self-centred  Christian  Church  involves  as  com¬ 
plete  a  contradiction  in  terms  as  a  self-centred  Christian. 
In  proportion  as  a  Church  cares  only  for  itself  it  is  less 
than  Christian;  for,  whatever  other  legitimate  tests  of  vital 
Christianity  there  may  be,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  one 
supreme  proof  that  any  man  or  body  of  men  has  a  right  to 
the  name  Christian,  is  to  be  found  in  th^j  possession  of  the 
mind  and  spirit  of  Christ  Himself,  who  came  “not  to  be 
ministered  unto  but  to  minister  and  to  give  His  life  a  ransom 
for  many.”  The  Church  that  does  not  reach  out,  in  proportion 
to  its  power  and  opportunity,  to  great  enterprises  for  the  good 

1  Dr.  Weitbrecht  Stanton  in  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Religion  and 
Ethics,  vol.  viii.,  page  728,  points  out  that  from  the  i6th  to  the  i8th 
century  the  Reformed  Churches  were  doing  practically  nothing  in  the 
way  of  foreign  missionary  work.  “  Indeed,  their  divines,  when  they 
touched  the  subject  of  the  Christian  obligation  to  evangelize  the  world, 
were  mainly  occupied  in  elaborating  arguments  to  show  that  the 
command  of  Christ  to  do  this  had  lapsed  in  their  day.” 
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of  the  whole  human  race,  can  scarcely  claim  to  be  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of,  or  hope  to  obtain  the  approval  and  blessing  of 
Him  who  said,  “It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.”’ 
And  as  a  matter  of  actual  experience,  it  is  found  that  the 
spiritual  prosperity  of  the  Church  always  varies  in  direct  ratio 
to  the  intensity  of  its  care  for  the  world  for  which  Christ  died. 

(b)  The  foreign  missionary  enterprise  has  for  the  Church 
a  particular  value  and  importance  in  the  region  of  apologetics  and 
Christian  evidences.  It  is  from  the  foreign  mission  field  that  we 
get  the  most  striking  and  convincing  experimental  proofs  of  the 
redemptive  and  regenerative  efficacy  of  the  Gospel.  True,  the 
Gospel  has  its  triumphs  in  our  own  land.  But  the  influence 
of  Christ  has  become  so  inseparable  a  part  of  our  environment, 
that  we  often  fail  to  see  how  much  we  owe  to  it ;  whereas 
upon  the  mission  field  it  comes  on  the  scene  as  a  new  Force, 
and  it  is  more  easy  to  argue  from  cause  to  effect.  Moreover, 
if  Christ  is  really  the  Saviour  of  men.  He  is  the  Saviour  of 
the  world.  If  the  Gospel  is  really  what  the  Church  claims  it 
to  be,  it  must  be  capable  of  meeting  the  needs  of  men  all 
over  the  world ;  it  must  be  valid  for  all  mankind.  When  the 
Church  sends  forth  its  missionaries  to  the  ends  of  the  earth 
and  the  Lord  Jesus  Himself  works  with  them,  confirming  the 
word  with  signs  following,  this  testimony  to  His  saving  power 
is  a  most  effective  means  of  building  up  the  Church  and 
establishing  its  faith. 

(c)  If  Christ  is  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  not  merely 
of  a  particular  section  of  it,  it  follows  that  the  whole  world 
must  be  brought  into  relation  with  Him  before  all  the  meaning 
of  His  salvation  can  be  made  clear.  No  merely  sectional, 
national,  or  racial  view  of  Christ  can  be  regarded  as  containing 
all  the  truth.  Not  until  every  nation  and  tribe  and  tongue 
has  made  its  own  distinctive  contribution  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  incarnate  Word  of  God  will  the  Church  Universal  be 
able  to  enter  into  her  whole  heritage,  and  possess  the  full- 
orbed  truth  of  God.  We  need  the  help  of  India  and  China  and 
Africa  if  we  are  to  realise  the  fulness  of  the  riches  that  are 
in  Christ.  Without  them  we  cannot  be  made  perfect.  There 
are  aspects  of  Christian  truth  and  experience  that  we  have 
overlooked,  and  other  aspects  to  which,  perhaps,  we  have 
given  undue  prominence.  We  need  to  correct  our  own  inter¬ 
pretation  by  the  experience  of  races  that  approach  Christ  from 
a  different  angle,  as  it  were,  and  are  therefore  able  to  see 
in  Him  beauties  that  we  have  missed.  And  so,  in  order  to 
enlarge  her  own  vision  of  Christ,  if  for  no  other  reason,  the 
Church  must  reach  out  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  call  men 
and  women  of  all  nations  to  explore  with  her  the  unsearchable 
riches  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God,,  which  have 
been  made  available  for  mankind  in  Christ  Jesus. 
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Not  only  for  her  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  the 
world,  the  Church  must  find  room  in  her  plans  for  foreign 
missions;  for  it  is  only  so  that  she  can  perform  her  divinely 
appointed  function  of  leading  the  world  towards  fhe  ideal  of 
k  redeemed  and  regenerated  humanity,  so  that  it  may  become 
what  God  meant  it  to  be — a  true  commonwealth  of  nations. 

During  the  last  few  years  it  has  been  brought  home  to  us 
as  never  before,  that  the  world  is  one,  that  no  nation  can  live 
to  itself.  There  are  some  short-sighted  people  who,  in  face 
of  the  difficult  problems  that  arise  from  inter-racial  rivalries 
and  colour  prejudices,  advocate  a  policy  of  segregation,  on  the 
principle  that  the  best  way  to  obviate  friction  is  to  avoid 
contact.  But  we  may  as  well  make  up  our  minds  that  this  is 
an  impossible  policy.  Mankind  is  one,  and  as  one  it  must  work 
out  its  destiny.  Nothing  that  happens  to  one  nation,  no  fresh 
experiment  that  it  initiates,  no  discovery  that  it  makes,  no  new 
movement  of  thought  that  affects  it,  can  be  without  its  signifi¬ 
cance  for,  and  its  'influence  upon,  all  fhe  other  nations  of  the 
world.  A  nation  that  is  depraved  and  demoralised  not  only 
loses  its  own  soul,  but  it  becomes  a  cancerous  growth,  eating 
into  the  moral  life  of  humanity.  If  w'e  allow  ourselves  for  a 
moment  to  imagine  a  China,  or  a  Japan,  or  an  India,  equipped 
with  all  the  material  and  resources  of  modern  civilization,  but 
untouched  by  the  Christian  gospel,  we  shall  realize  at  once  that, 
even  if  there  were  no  other  reason  for  Christian  missions,  for 
our  own  sakes  and  for  the  sake  of  humanity  at  large,  we  dare 
not  leave  any  part  of  the  world  outside  the  range  of  the 
Church’s  missionary  activity. 

V. 

•  An  objection  to  foreign  missionary  work,  of  which  one 
hears  a  good  deal  nowadays,  is  that  those  who  advocate  it 
and  engage  in  it  lose  sight  of  the  lofty  truths  and  elevating 
ethical  teaching  to  be  found  in  many  non-Christian  religions. 
Moreover,  it  is  urged  that  even  in  the  popular  religion  of 
uncultured  tribes  there  is  a  beautiful  primitive  simplicity, 
well-suited  to  the  needs  of  unspoiled  children  of  nature,  and 
that  it  is  a  pity  to  disturb  this  simplicity  and  to  attempt  to 
impose  upon  these  people  an  alien  system  of  thought.  Such 
ideas  are  an  outcome  of  the  more  thorough  and  sympathetic 
study  of  non-Christian  religions  which  has  been  undertaken  by 
scholars  of  late  years.  We  have  been  presented  with  collec¬ 
tions  of  gems  of  thought  gathered  from  the  Scriptures  of 
Buddhism,  Hinduism,  Mahommedanism,  and  other  non-Christian 
faiths,  and  we  have  been  asked  how  we  can  have  the  impertin¬ 
ence  to  preach  our  views  to  people  capable  of  such  thought, 
and  to  talk  of  them  as  pagans  who  need  evangelising. 

It  is,  of  course,  quite  easy  to  reply  that  this  view  ex- 
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aggerates  the  amount  of  lofty  moral  enthusiasm  and  true 
religious  insight  to  be  found  in  the  non-Christian  religions. 
We  may  point  out  that  the  small  quantity  of  gold  is  buried 
in  a  great  accumulation  of  dross,  that  the  value  of  such 
truth  as  these  religions  contain  is  neutralised  by  a  far  greater 
mass  of  error,  and  that  the  actual  ethical  outcome  of  their  teaching 
in  the  life  of  non-Christian  societies  is  extremely  unsatisfactory. 

But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  such  a  reply,  //  it  is  all 
that  we  have  to  say,  is  either  quite  fair  or  quite  wise.  If,  as 
we  profess  to  believe,  God  loves  the  whole  world,  and  would 
have  all  men  to  be  saved  and  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth,  it  would  surely  be  very  surprising,  to  say  the  least, 
if  He  had  left  Himself  quite  without  witness  in  any  age  or 
country.  There  is  no  need  to  depreciate  or  belittle  anything 
that  is  true  or  beautiful  or  uplifting  wherever  we  may  find 
it.  There  is  nothing  good  in  man’s  life  or  thought  in  any  land, 
but  it  has  come  from  God.  Unwillingness  on  our  part  to 
recognize  this  would  bring  us  perilously  near  to  the  sin  against 
the  Holy  Spirit,  who  has  most  assuredly  been  at  work  in  every 
land,  and  has  left  evidences  of  His  working  in  some  places 
where  we  should  never  have  thought  of  looking  for  them. 
It  is  true  that  again  and  again  we  find  the  thoughts  of  man’s 
sinful  heart  mingling  with,  and  counteracting  and  confusing  the 
truth  of  God.  But  we  ought  frankly  to  recognise  that  this 
phenomenon  is  not  peculiar  to  the  non-Christian  religions. 
The  Bible  itself  is  one  long  record  of  a  progressive  revelation; 
in  it  we  can  trace  the  way  in  which  God’s  truth  gradually 
disentangled  itself  from  human  imaginings,  until  in  the  fulness 
of  the  times  the  Divine  Word  became  incarnate  and  dwelt 
among  men.  And  even  now,  we  do  well  to  remind  ourselves, 
we  have  this  treasure  in  earthen  vessels.  The  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus  is  mingled  in  the  minds  of  all  of  us  with  more  or  less 
of  human  error;  and  the  name  and  sanction  of  Christianity 
have  been  claimed,  and  still  are  claimed  for  many  things 
which  certainly  do  not  tend  to  impress  the  non-Christian  nations 
with  a  sense  of  the  superiority  of  the  Gospel  over  their  own 
faiths.  If,  when  our  attention  is  called  to  lofty  teaching  or 
undoubted  truths  to  be  found  in  the  non-Christian  religions,  we 
can  only  reply  by  pointing  to  degradation  and  immorality 
existing  in  non-Christian  lands,  we  can  scarcely  be  surprised 
if  the  apologist  for  paganism  points  in  turn  to  some  of  the 
scandals,  not  only  of  our  Western  civilisation,  but  also  of  our 
Christian  Churches. 

The  only  fair  way  in  which  to  judge  of  any  religion  is  to 
estimate  it  by  its  highest  expressions  and  achievements,  and  not 
by  its  lowest.  The  missionary  need  not  be  afraid  to  thank 
God  for  anything  that  he  finds  of  trufh  and  divine  illumination 
in  any  non-Christian  faith.  He  may  take  it  and  use  it  as  a 
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beginning  on  which  to  build.  We  cannot  too  often  remind 
ourselves  that,  after  all,  it  is  to  actual  human  experience  that 
we  always  have  to  come  back  if  we  would  find  a  solid  founda¬ 
tion  for  religious  thought.  The  missionary  carries  with  him 
to  the  foreign  land  his  own  experience  of  Christ  and  His 
Gospel,  together  with  the  story  of  the  experience  of  the 
Christian  Church  throughout  the  ages.  In  that  land  he  meets 
individuals  and  a  nation  also  possessing  an  experience.  This, 
if  he  is  wise,  he  does  not  set  out  to  decry;  he  rather  seeks 
to  approach  it  with  sympathy  and  respect,  realising  that  it  is 
in  this  experience  that  he  must  find  some  point  of  attachment 
for  his  own  message.  He  endeavours  to  obtain  a  pooling  of 
experience,  a  comparing  of  notes.  He  frankly  concedes  the 
possibility  that  he  may  have  something  to  learn,  as  well  as 
something  to  teach,  and  he  is  not  in  such  a  hurry  to  teach  as 
to  leave  himself  no  chance  to  learn.  He  will  encourage  the 
people,  to  whom  he  has  come,  to  share  with  him  their  experi¬ 
ence,  so  that  he  may  know  how  to  communicate  his  own  to 
them.  He  will  realise  that  without  mutual  respect  his  position 
becomes  an  impossible  and  even  an  impertinent  one. 

Certainly  if  the  Christ  of  whom  the  missionary  comes  to 
speak  be  indeed  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  there  can  be  nothing 
to  fear  from  this  way  of  presenting  His  claims  upon  the 
human  heart,  for  He  needs  only  to  be  truly  known  to  be 
loved  and  trusted  and  worshipped;  and  the  line  of, approach 
suggested  above  is  the  surest  way  of  getting  the  non-Christian 
to  come  into  vital  touch  with  Him. 

This  conception  of  missionary  work  frees  it  from  any 
attitude  of  patronising  superiority  towards  the  people  to  whom 
the  missionary  goes.  If  they  have  already  met  in  their  own 
religious  books  or  in  their  personal  experience  any  of  the 
truth  and  beauty  that  are  in  Christ,  the  missionary  can  gladly 
welcome  this  as  proof  that  God's  Spirit  has  been  there  before 
him,  as  part  of  the  Old  Testament  of  human  experience  which 
God  has  been  writing  in  every  land,  and  which  He  can  and 
does  use  as  a  pedagogue  to  lead  men  to  Christ. 

There  is  no  need  that  a  people  should  disown  its  history 
or  cut  itself  adrift  from  its  past  when  it  comes  to  Christ. 
It  should  rather  find  in  Christ  the  fulfilment  of  all  those  things 
towards  which  it  has  been,  sometimes  consciously  and  some¬ 
times  unconsciously,  striving  in  the  past.  For  Christ  is  Himself 
the  centre  and  key  of  all  human  history  and  experience. 
Everything  that  was  before  Him  led  up  to  His  appearing,  and 
everything  since  has  been  for  the  unfolding  of  His  meaning 
and  value  for  man  and  for  the  hastening  of  the  time  when 
all  things,  whether  in  earth  or  in  heaven,  shall  be  summed  up 
under  His  headship,  and  every  tongue  shall  confess  Him  to 
the  glory  of  God  the  Father.  AV.  SUTTON  PAGE. 


Our  Theological  Colleges.  (II)  In 
Scotland. 

For  the  earliest  Baptist  Churches  in  Scotland,  of  which  we 
have  any  record,  the  question  of  providing  trained 
ministers  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  arisen.  The  “  Scotch, 
Dippers  "  were  fiercely  denounced  by  John  Knox,  but  the  first 
churches  which  have  left  any  trace  were  founded  by  certain 
officers  and  men  belonging  to  Cromwell’s  army  of  occupation, 
and  these  doubtless  “edified  themselves.”  The  oldest  of  our 
existing  churches — Keiss,  in  Caithness-shire — was  shepherded 
and  taught  by  its  founder.  Sir  William  Sinclair,  who  had  im¬ 
bibed  in  England  the  Baptist  faith. 

Later  the  so-called  Scotcfi  Baptist  Churches  not  only  of 
necessity  but  by  reason  of  their  distinctive  principle  supplied 
their  ministry  direct  from  their  membership,  by  means  of  a 
"plurality  of  elders"  or  pastors,  who,  while  earning  their 
living  at  ordinary  callings,  ministered  to  the  church  according 
to  their  gifts.  Thus,  though  in  certain  cases  the  churches 
granted  a  salary  to  a  pastor  for  special  service,  the  problem 
of  ministerial  training  did  not  present  itself.  Indeed,  as 
late  as  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  doughty  pro¬ 
tagonist  of  “  Scotch  Baptist  ”  views — Mr.  Ninian  Lockhart  of 
Kirkcaldy — wrote  extensively  and  passionately  against  the  un¬ 
wisdom,  the  unspirituality,  the  unscripturalness  of  withdrawing 
young  men  from  ordinary  work  or  business  and  training  them 
for  the  ministry  as  a  calling  by  which  they  should  earn  their 
bread. 

With  the  rise  and  spread  of  the  Haldane  movement,  a  new 
element  entered  into  Baptist  life  and  history  in  Scotland.  The 
opposition  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland  to  “  un¬ 
authorised  preachers  ”  drove  the  brothers  Haldane  outside  that 
fold,  and  their  heroic  labours  for  the  evangelisation  of  their 
native  land  issued  in  the  formation  in  many  places  of  Inde-i 
pendent  or  Congregational  Churches.  Preachers  being  required 
for  these  and  also  for  their  extensive  evangelistic  enterprises, 
the  brothers  Haldane  at  their  own  expense  organised  seminaries 
for  the  training  of  men  for  the  gospel  ministry,  and  it  is  said 
that  these  schools  furnished  most  of  the  185  men  sent  out  for 
work  in  Scotland,  Ulster,  and  the  North  of  England  by  the 
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Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  at  Home  during  the  nine 
years  ending  1806.  The  Glasgow  School  was  the  forerunner,  if 
not  the  foundation,  of  the  Scottish  Congregational  College. 
When  the  Haldanes  became  Baptists,  they  naturally  enough 
continued  this  plan,  and  from  it  came  the  first  organised  effort 
to  train  in  and  for  Scotland  Baptist  missionaries  and  pastors. 
In  1820  Mr.  Robert  Haldane  arranged  that  classes  should  be 
held  in  Grantown-on-Spey,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Lachlan 
Macintosh,  and  some  twenty  men  were  sent  and  during  their 
training  supported  by  him.  Among  these  was  John  Leechman, 
M.A.,  who,  after  labouring  in  Serampore,  held  pastorates  in 
Scotland  and  England,  became  noted  for  a  book  on  logic,  of 
which  three  editions  were  published,  and  received  in  recognition 
from  his  Alma  Mater,  Glasgow  University,  in  1859,  the 
honorary  degree  of  LL.D. 

Meantime  several  churches  had  been  formed  after  the 
ordinary  English  Baptist  order,  with  a  recognised  minister  (as 
distinguished  from  the  Scotch  Baptist  order  with  its  plurality 
of  pastors  drawn  from  the  Church’s  own  immediate  member¬ 
ship).  These  churches  were  frankly  dependent  on  England  for 
a  supply  of  leaders — so  much  so  that  in  1837  there  was  formed 
The  Baptist  Academical  Society  for  Scotland,  which,  finding 
it  “  impracticable  "  to  train  students  in  Scotland,  sent  them  to 
Baptist  Colleges  in  England.  Their  experiences,  however, 
were  not  encouraging,  and  after  a  year  or  two  the  Society 
ceased  to  exist.  According  to  the  preliminary  circular  issued 
by  its  successor,  of  thirty  students  sent  to  England  only  six 
returned^  to  work  in  Scotland — the  lure  of  the  bigger,  better 
Southern  land  having  evidently  been  too  much  for  the  others. 

In  1843  there  was  formed  the  first  Baptist  Union  of 
Scotland,  but  it  comprised  only  that  section  of  the  Baptist 
Churches  in  which  “  a  free  gospel  ”  was  declared  with  the 
Three  Universals,  as  they  were  called  in  Scotland — God  loves 
all  men;  Christ  died  for  all  men;  the  Holy  Spirit  strives 
with  all  men.  The  older  and  stronger  Churches  being  Cal- 
vinistic,  stood  aloof.  One  of  the  leading  spirits  in  the  Union 
movement  was  the  Rev.  Francis  Johnstone,  then  of  Cupar  and 
later  of  Edinburgh.  Mr.  Johnstone  had  himself  been  trained 
for  the  ministry  in  Bradford  (now  Rawdon)  College,  after  a 
full  course  in  Edinburgh  High  School  and  Edinburgh  Uni¬ 
versity.  In  1845,  though  unsupported  by  any  Committee,  he 
determined  to  do  what  he  could  for  ministerial  training  among 
Scottish  Baptists,  and  at  Cupar  gathered  several  likely  young 
men  around  him.  On  his  removal  to  Edinburgh  in  1846  he  was 
able  to  form  The  Baptist  Theological  Academy  {Scotland)  with 
a  committee  to  manage  its  affairs— the  Rev.  James  Taylor  of 
Glasgow  being  appointed  chairman,  and  he  himself  tutor.  The 
committee,  in  issuing  an  appeal  on  behalf  of  ministerial  educa- 
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tion  deeply  lamented  “  that  so  many  years  have  rolled  over 
the  Baptist  body  in  Scotland  without  the  institution  of  a 
Theological  School,  where  holy  and  talented  young  men  might 
acquire  such  biblical  knowledge  as  would  fit  them  for  more 
extensive  usefulness.”  They  then  went  on  to  say,  "We 
exceedingly  rejoice  that  for  some  years  educational  committees 
have  been  at  work  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  with  a  view  to 
a  better  state  of  things  amongst  us.  For  all  the  good  they  have 
been  the  means  of  doing  we  are  truly  thankful.  Still,  we  look 
upon  the  plan  generally  pursued  hitherto  of  sending  the  young 
men  to  England  as  being  a  great  deficiency.  [They  had 
already  lamented  that  of  thirty  sent  only  six  were  then 
labouring  in  Scotland.]  Some  might  plead  for  the  advantages 
of  such  a  plan.  One  thing,  however,  is  evident — that  the  very 
same  advantages  would  be  gained  by  other  bodies  were  they 
to  send  their  students  across  the  Border;  but  the  very  sug¬ 
gestion  of  such  a  scheme  would  by  them  all  be  justly  deemed 
preposterous  and  worthy  of  contempt  and  ridicule.  No  reason 
for  such  a  conclusion  could  be  assigned  by  them  which  might 
not  also  be  employed  by  the  Baptists.” 

For  ten  years  this  Theological  Academy  did  excellent  work 
—the  classes  being  held  first  at  Cupar,  and  then,  on  Mr.  John¬ 
stone’s  removal  to  the  capital,  in  Edinburgh.  The  course  of 
study  prescribed  was  fairly  comprehensive  and  ambitious. 
“  The  regular  course  of  study  shall  consist  of  four  consecutive 
terms  of  nine  months  each,  viz.  from  15th  August  to  15th 
May,  during  which  period  the  students  shall  be  instructed  by 
the  tutor  in  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  Scriptures,  Theology, 
Church  History,  and  Biblical  Criticism,  and  shall  attend  classes 
in  the  University  for  Greek,  Latin,  Logic,  Mathematics,  Moral 
Philosophy,  and  Natural  Philosophy,  except  in  cases  where  all 
or  any  of  these  classes  have  been  previously  attended.” 

Notwithstanding  scanty  resources,  the  work  actually  done 
by  this  academy  was  of  a  notably  high  order,  and  the  results 
achieved  were  most  encouraging.  Among  the  men  sent  forth 
were  such  fine  spirits  as  Finlay  Forbes  (the  father  of  Principal 
J.  T.  Forbes,  D.D.,  of  our  present  Scottish  College),  Dr. 
James  Culross,  who  became  Principal  of  Bristol  College,  and 
Dr.  Oliver  Flett  of  Paisley.  But  with  Mr.  Johnstone’s  removal 
to  Cambridge,  in  1855,  this  enterprise,  and  also  the  first 
Baptist  Union  itself,  came  to  an  untimely  end. 

The  question  of  ministerial  education,  however,  remained, 
and  its  pressure  became  such  that  in  i860  the  Baptist  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Scotland  was  formed  for  purely  educational  purposes, 
and  during  its  nine  years  of  existence  some  twenty  students 
were  brought  under  the  able  tutorship  and  inspiring  guidance 
of  Dr.  James  Paterson,  the  founder  and  minister  of  Hope  Street 
Church  (now  Adelaide  Place),  Glasgow.  The  plan  of  training 
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followed  included  both  a  university  and  a  theological  course,  its 
only  drawback  being  that  both  ran  concurrently  and  were 
compressed  into  the  same  period  of  time.  Three  of  the  men 
trained  in  this  way  under  Dr.  Paterson  are  still  happily  with 
us,  and  all  of  them  so  imbibed  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  their 
teacher  that  they  have  been  fearless  advocates  and  tireless 
helpers  of  the  cause  of  adequate  ministerial  education  for 
the  Baptist  ministry.  One  of  them,  the  Rev.  Alex.  Wylie, 
M.A.,  has  just  retired  from  the  staff  of  the  Theological  Col¬ 
lege  after  more  than  forty  years  of  service  as  lecturer  in 
Biblical  and  Systematic  Theology,  in  which  his  great  erudition 
and  fine  scholarship  were  amply  proved.  Another,  the  Rev. 
P.  J.  Rollo,  as  convener  of  the  Board  of  Studies  and  leader  of 
the  College  Devotional  Classes,  still  carries  on  his  inspirational 
task — while  the  Rev.  Geo.  Yuille,  until  recently  the  honoured 
secretary  of  the  Union,  has  loyally  supported  the  aim  and 
effort  for  a  thorough  Baptist  College. 

In  1869  the  Baptist  Association  gave  place  to  the  present 
Baptist  Union  of  Scotland,  which,  as  one  of  its  purposes,  took 
over  what  had  been  practically  the  sole  function  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  namely,  to  make  provision  for  the  theological  training 
of  students,  and  Dr.  Culross,  then  minister  of  Stirling,  was 
appointed  tutpr.  The  road  then  seemed  clear  to  a  really 
satisfactory  system  of  Baptist  training  for  Baptist  students  in 
Scotland,  and  the  new  plan  of  university  attendance  in  the 
winter  six  months,  and  theological  instruction  in  the  summer, 
promised  to  obviate  difficulties  previously  encountered.  Had 
it  been  possible  to  retain  Dr.  Culross  for  an  extended  period, 
the  troubled  history  of  succeeding  years  might  have  been 
spared  our  Union  and  our  Churches,  but  his  transference  to  an 
English  pastorate  changed  the  whole  course  of  events. 

At  first  the  difficulty  created  seemed  insuperable,  but  in 
1871  the  Rev.  Hugh  Anderson,  of  Bratton,  being  able,  through 
special  circumstances,  to  offer  whole  time  service,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  gladly  appointed  him.  His  early  and  unexpected  death 
just  at  the  close  of  his  first  session  with  the  students  again 
threw  the  whole  matter  into  the  melting-pot.  So  difficult  was 
the  position  that  a  motion  was  made  in  the  Union  Council  in 
1873,  “that  it  be  suggested  to  the  Educational  Committee  that 
it  is  desirable  in  the  meantime  that  the  Committee,  while  taking 
a  vigilant  oversight  of  the  students  of  the  Union,  should  send 
them  for  their  theological  instruction  to  some  one  or  other 
of  the  Theological  Halls  of  the  country.”  This  motion, 
though  influentially  supported,  was  not  accepted,  and  though 
its  idea  cropped  up  again  and  again,  it  was  fortunately  never 
approved.  In  their  difficulty,  the  Union  turned  to  Dr.  Paterson 
in  his  retirement,  and  responding  to  the  emergency,  he  faced 
the  work  again,  conducting  theological  classes  for  the  next 
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three  summers.  In  1878  Dr.  Culross  returned  to  Scotland  as 
minister  of  Adelaide  Place  Church,  Glasgow,  and  he  was  at 
once  invited  to  assist  again  in  the  work  of  ministerial  educa¬ 
tion,  and  that  same  year  Dr.  Paterson,  now  an  old  man,  served 
his  last  session. 

The  story  of  the  next  dozen  years  is  one  of  such 
embittered  controversy  that,  even  if  it  were  desirable,  it  is 
impossible  to  trace  it  in  any  detail.  Three  policies  or  plans 
divided  the  brethren.  I.  The  first  proposed  to  have  one 
tutor  responsible  for  the  whole  course  of  theological  teachings 
and  devoting  all  his  time  to  the  care  of  the  students — he 
to  be  free  to  call  to  his  assistance  from  time  to  time  occasional 
lecturers  on  special  subjects.  II.  The  second^  alleging  that 
the  denomination  in  Scotland  had  not  men  sufficiently  qualified 
in  theology  to  teach  it,,  proposed  that  Baptist  students  should  be 
sent  to  Presbyterian  or  other  Theological  Halls,  already  in 
existence,  their  course  to  be  supervised  by  the  Union  Com¬ 
mittee,  or,  alternately,  that  they  should  be  sent  to  Baptist 
Colleges  in  England.  III.  The  third  plan,  urging  that  the  first 
placed  an  impossible  task  on  one  man  and  could  not  be  fair  to 
the  students,  and  that  the  second  was  neither  true  as  to  the 
fact  on  which  it  founded  nor  wise  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  denomination,  since  logically  followed  out  by  the  members 
of  the  Churches  it  would  mean  the  end  of  the  Churches  them¬ 
selves — the  third  plan  set  out  the  ideal  of  a  denominational 
college,  fully  equipped  and  adequately  endowed,  and  proposed 
to  work  towards  that  by  instituting  a  collegiate  system  of 
theological  instruction,  three  or  four  ministers  competent  for 
the  task  being  asked  while  still  retaining  their  pastoral  charges 
to  teach  the  subjects  deemed  necessary. 

All  these  plans — save  the  alternative  suggested  in  II. — 
had  in  view  the  great  difference  then  existing  between  Scotland 
and  England  in  the  fact  that  the  Scottish  Universities  were — 
as  they  still  are — open  on  equal  terms  to  all  comers,  so  that 
there  was  no  need  for  the  denomination  to  provide  anything  in 
the  way  of  general  education,  but  only  the  definitely  theological 
training.  In  1880  the  third  plan  was  actually  in  being,  with 
twenty-two  students  under  the  guidance  of  four  qualified 
teachers — Dr.  Culross,  Dr.  Flett,  Jervis  Coats,  M.A.,  and  Alex. 
Wylie,  M.A.  That  year,  however,  at  the  Annual  Meeting  in 
October,  plan  number  one  was  again  proposed,  and  in  1882,  by 
a  large  majority,  the  Council  definitely  adopted  it  and  invited 
Dr.  Culross  to  give  himself  wholly  to  the  work.  The  divided 
vote  and  the  urgent  call  of  Bristol  College  led  him  to  decline 
the  invitation.  From  that  point  on  the  controversy  grew  ever 
hotter,:  threatening  at  times  to  break  up  the  Union  itself, 
hindering  the  work  of  the  Churches  in  many  ways,  and  em¬ 
bittering  lives  not  a  few.  Ostensibly  concerned  with  rival 
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plans  of  organisation,  it  was,  or  became,  a  strife  as 
to  who  should  teach.  Charges  of  heresy  were  freely  flung 
about,  and  as  always  proved  a  futile  and  fatal  game.  The 
wonder  is  that  in  such  an  atmosphere  there  were  any 
students  left  to  teach.  Finally,  by  1893,  the  Educational 
Fund  was  in  such  a  parlous  state  that  to  the  relief  of  all  it 
was  agreed  that  the  work  of  educating  students  for  the 
ministry  should  cease  to  be  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Union, 
and  that  another  independent  organisation  should  be  formed 
for  the  purpose.  Thus,  in  1894,  was  born  the  present  Baptist 
Theological  College  of  Scotland,  which,  taking  over  the  students 
then  under  tJie  care  of  the  Union,  set  itself  to  carry  through 
the  third  plan  outlined  above,  combining  a  full  university  course 
for  winter  months,  with  a  summer  course  in  theology.  Dr. 
Joseph  Coats  (Professor  of  Pathology  in  Glasgow  University) 
was  appointed  the  first  President  of  the  new  college,  and  for 
five  years,  until  his  death  in  1899,  graciously  and  generously 
guided  its  affairs.  Three  tutors,  or  lecturers,  were  appointed — 
Rev.  Jervis  Coats,  M.A.,  D.D.  (Apologetics  and  New  Testa¬ 
ment  Exegesis),  Rev.  Alex.  Wylie,  M.A.  (Biblical  and 
Systematic  Theology),  Rev.  T.  H.  Martin,  D.D.  (Baptist 
History  and  Homiletics) — and  together,  in  addition  to  large  and 
busy  pastorates,  set  themselves  to  lay  broad  and  deep  the 
foundations  of  the  college.  Theirs  was  a  long  and  radiant 
fellowship  in  service,  unbroken  until  the  lamented  death  in 
1918  of  the  youngest  of  them.  Dr.  Martin.  The  Rev.  P.  J. 
Rollo  was  also  appointed  to  care  for  the  devotional  and  social 
side  of  college  life,  and  to  guide  the  students  in  their  course 
and  career — a  work  he  still  carries  on. 

During  the  years  of  strife  the  protagonists  on  both  sides 
constantly  affirmed  that  Scottish  Baptists  were  of  one  mind  as 
to  the  absolute  necessity  of  having  a  properly  trained  ministry. 
And  in  Scotland,  with  its  traditional  faith  in,  and  devotion  to, 
education,  and  with  the  shining  example  of  the  Presbyterian 
ministry — “  the  most  highly  educated  in  the  world  ” — that  should 
perhaps  have  been  true  without  qualification  and  without  ex¬ 
ception.  But  memories  of  “  Moderatism  ”  in  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  and  the  fact  that  e.xamples  not  a  few  still  existed 
in  Presbyterian  and  other  Churches  of  culture  minus  evan¬ 
gelical  experience,  made  many  Scottish  Baptists  more  than  a 
little  doubtful.  These  had  a  profound  distrust  of  what  they 
called  “  man-made  ministers,”  and  though  they  would  not  have 
put  it  so,  they  shared  that  feeling  which  Dr.  Whitley  in  last 
issue  described  as  fairly  widespread  in  England,  that  somehow 
“  education  led  to  heterodoxy  and  that  orthodoxy  had  some 
special  affinity  with  ignorance.”  In  any  case,  the  constant 
controversy  in  the  Union  over  educational  methods  and  teachers 
increased  their  dislike  of  the  whole  subject,  and  the  want  of 
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a  sufficient  number  of  trained  men  left  the  Churches  too  often 
to  find  ministers  as  and  where  they  could — a  condition  of  affairs 
and  a  temper  of  mind  by  no  means  yet  wholly  overcome. 

With  the  formation  of  the  College  there  came  outward 
peace,  but  the  effects  of  the  strife  lingered  for  many  years. 
For  one  thing,  the  College  had  to  start  without  an  endowment 
fund,  and  with  but  a  very  modest  annual  income — which  meant 
that  the  allowances  to  students  towards  university  fees  and  the 
honoraria  to  the  lecturers  were,  to  begin  with,  rather  meagre. 
This  was  the  more  vexing  because,  in  i88i,  there  had  been 
submitted  to  the  Union  a  scheme  of  ministerial  education  to  be 
backed  by  a  permanent  fund  of  ^2§,ooo,  towards  which, 
given  a  certain  amount  of  agreement  as  to  policy,  the  promoters 
were  assured  of  immediate  contributions  of  at  least  ^20,000. 
Unfortunately,  the  necessary  agreement  could  not  be  attained, 
and  the  plan  was  not  pursued.  From  1894,  however,  steady 
progress  was  made.  The  Endowment  Fund  began  to  take 
shape  and  substance,  until  in  1913,  the  family  of  the  late  Mr. 
Thomas  Coats,  of  Paisley,  who  had  been  one  of  those  in¬ 
terested  in  the  earlier  scheme,  generously  gave  in  memory  of 
their  father  over  17,000  to  it,  so  raising  it  to  over  ,-£22,000 
This  enabled  the  Committee  the  following  year  to  invite  the 
Rev.  Jervis  Coats,  M.A.,  D.D.  (Glasgow),  to  become  Princi¬ 
pal,  devoting  all  his  time  to  the  College,  and  to  add  to  the 
staff  a  fourth  lecturer  in  the  person  of  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Forbes, 
D.D.  Dr.  Coats'  work  proved  invaluable,  and  in  spite  of  the 
strain  of  the  war  years,  the  influence  of  the  College  grew 
until  to-day  it  stands  secure  in  the  affection  and  confidence  of 
the  Churches,  and  with  a  widening  basis  among  them  of 
annual  subscription  income. 

One  chief  difference  between  the  Scottish  Baptist  College 
and  the  English  ones  is  that  it  is  not  residential.  Some,  no 
doubt,  will  think  this  a  disadvantage,  but  many  if  not  most 
Scotsmen  think  it  more  an  advantage.  So  far,  indeed,  the 
College  has  had  no  premises  of  its  own,  but  has  been  dependent 
for  class  room  and  other  accommodation,  upon  the  generous 
hospitality  of  Adelaide  Place  Church,  Glasgow.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  may  be  remedied  before  long  as  there  is  now  a  project 
on  foot  for  a  united  effort  by  the  Union  and  the  College  to 
secure  a  Scottish  Baptist  Church  House,  in  order  to  bring  all 
our  denominational  enterprises  under  one  roof.  The  course 
of  study  prescribed  is  a  strenuous  one.  Students  of  approved 
Christian  character  and  likely  preaching  gifts,  are  accepted  only 
on  the  express  understanding  that  they  will  take  the  full 
university  course  for  the  M.A.  degree,  and  that  they  will 
graduate.  Wherever  possible,  men  are  urged  and  encouraged 
to  take  an  honours  degree,  or  to  qualify  for  the  B.D.  degree, 
and  several  have  done  so.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  many  of  the 
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men  seeking  admission  are,  though  otherwise  satisfactory  and 
promising,  more  or  less  backward  in  education,  there  is  an 
arrangement  by  which  they  are  accepted  as  probationers,  and 
at  the  expense  of  the  College  put  under  the  guidance  of  an 
expert  tutor  (a  head  schoolmaster),  who  prepares  them  for  the 
University  Preliminary  Examination.  Anything  up  to  two 
years  is  allowed  for  this  stage,  and  during  it  a  bursary  of  £,10 
is  allowed  towards  maintenance.  On  completing  the  Prelim¬ 
inary  Examination,'  such  men  become  full  students,  and  a 
bursary  of  ^30  is  allowed.  After  the  first  year  of  the  M.A. 
course  has  been  taken  the  students  enter  the  theological  classes 
which,  during  three  or  four  years,  they  attend  each  summer 
for  ten  weeks.  The  present  theological  curriculum  is  as 
follows:  Biblical  Theology  and  Ethics  (J.  T.  Forbes,  M.A., 
D.D.),  New  Testament  Interpretation  (W.  Holms  Coats,  M.A., 
B.A.,  Oxon.),  Homiletics  and  Baptist  History  and  Principles 
(_Thos.  Stewart,  M.A.).  Provision  is  also  made  for  full  tuition 
in  Elocution  by  competent  teachers.  The  whole  course  usually 
takes  from  five  to  six  years.  That  it  places  considerable  strain 
on  the  students  is  true,  but  few  years  have  passed  without  some 
of  them  taking  high  places  in  the  University  prize  lists.  The  ex¬ 
cellence  and  thoroughness  of  the  training  thus  given  is  evi¬ 
denced  both  by  the  places  taken  in  our  ministry  on  both  sides 
of  the  Border  by  the  Scottish  College  men,  and  by  the  constant 
and  increasing  applications  for  admission.  To  the  College  the 
average  cost  all  told  of  each  student  fully  trained  is  round 
about  ;^5oo. 

The  experience,  both  of  the  Union  and  of  the  College,  of 
the  system  outlined  above  is  conclusive  proof  that  in  its  broad 
lines  it  is  essentially  sound  and  eminently  suitable.  That  it  has 
reached  its  final  form  no  one  would  for  a  moment  affirm. 
From  the  first  it  has  been  the  aim  to  secure  such  endowments 
and  such  a  subscription  income  as  will  justify  asking  two  or  more 
men  to  give  all  their  time  to  theological  teaching.  This  would 
necessarily  involve  a  longer  course  for  the  students,  and  there¬ 
fore  increased  allowances  towards  their  support  during  training. 
The  attainment  of  this  ideal  was  brought  appreciably  nearer 
by  the  splendid  increase  of  the  endowment  fund  in  1913,  and 
from  1914  until  his  lamented  death  last  year.  Principal  Jervis 
Coats,  M.A.,  D.D.,  gave  his  whole  time  to  the  work  of  the 
College,  which  owes  almost  everything  it  has  in  permanence, 
purpose,  and  possibility  to  his  unwearied  devotion  through  more 
than  forty  years  to  the  cause  it  represents.  His  principalship 
also  proved  invaluable  to  the  Churches  and  to  the  Union.  In 
the  emergency  created  by  his  death,  however,  the  Committee 
have  reverted  to  the  former  plan  in  order  to  secure  the  services 
of  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Forbes,  M.A.,  D.D.  (Glas.),  as  Principal, 
an  arrangement  cordially  and  generously  endorsed  by  the 
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Church  at  Hillhead  to  which  Dr.  Forbes  has  ministered  for 
the  last  twenty  years.  Under  his  leadership,  however,  it  is 
confidently  hoped  that  it  may  be  possible  so  to  extend  and 
strengthen  both  the  endowment  fund  and  the  annual  income, 
that  ere  long  the  full  ideal  may  be  reached.  The  vacancy  on 
the  teaching  staff  created  by  Dr.  Coats'  death  will,  it  is  hoped, 
be  filled  ere  long  by  the  appointment  of  a  fourth  lecturer. 
But  further  progress  will  depend  not  only  on  college  resources 
in  teachers  and  money,  but  on  the  policy  and  position  of  the 
denomination  as  a  whole.  Presently,  as  in  England  so  in 
Scotland,  half  the  ministers  in  our  churches  have  not  been 
through  a  denominational  college,  too  many  of  them  not 
through  any.  How  far  this  can  be  remedied  will  depend 
on  several  factors.  The  power  of  college  men  really  to  preach 
and  to  do  that  work  of  evangelisation  b)y  which  our  Churches 
live  and  which  in  Scotland  at  any  rate  is  the  chief  reason 
for  t'heir  existence,  will  greatly  affect  the  future.  But  so, 
also,  will  the  fact  that  many  of  our  Churches,  especially  in 
the  Highlands  and  Islands,  are  very  small  and  can  hardly  hope 
ever  to  be  more  than  mission  stations  and  outposts.  Almost 
half  of  our  Churches  are  dependent,  some  heavily  dependent, 
on  central  funds  to  secure  the  very  modest  minimum  salary 
set  out  in  our  Sustentation  Scheme.  That  minimum  may  not 
deter  young  men  from  offering — no  student  ever  expects  that 
he  will  be  on  the  Sustentation  Fund,  or  figure  in  the  superin¬ 
tendent’s  “  exchange  ”  list  I  But  it  will  deter  parents  and 
friends  in  many  cases  from  giving  the  needed  encouragement 
and  support  through  years  of  training.  Against  that  has  to  be 
placed  the  high  appreciation  of  the  ministerial  office,  as  such, 
which  is  still  shown  in  Scotland  generally,  and  in  most  of  our 
Churches.  But  the  position  will  not  be  satisfactory  until  the 
whole  problem  of  the  supply  and  training  of  men  for  the 
gospel  ministry  becomes  the  concern  of  the  Churches  as  a 
whole  rather  than  of  individuals,  and  they,  as  Churches,  give 
heed  to  the  Master’s  words,  “  Pray  ye  the  Lord  of  the  harvest 
that  He  will  send  forth  labourers  into  His  harvest.” 

THOS.  STEWART. 


Early  Leicester  Baptists. 

Leicester  is  an  interesting  town  from  the  point  of 
view  of  Baptist  history  inasmuch  as  it  has  seen  con¬ 
nexions  with  the  three  main  types.  From  the  beginning  it  had 
both  General  and  Particular,  the  former  coming  to  light  in 
1651  with  Conyers  Congreve  and  Thomas  Rogers,  the  latter 
about  1654 -with  Richard  Coleman,  while  the  group  which 
afterwards  joined  the  New  Connexion  began  to  be  formed 
about  1741. 

GENERAL  BAPTISTS. 

By  1651  the  General  Baptists  must  have  been  very- 
strong  in  the  Midlands,  for  in  that  year  no  fewer  than  thirty 
congregations  sent  two  delegates  each,  who  together  framed 
a  confession  of  faith,  the  first  on  record  as  a  joint  General 
Baptist  manifesto,  though  the  Particular  Baptists  of  London 
had  led  the  way  in  1644.  Within  twelve  miles  of  Leicester 
itself  there  were  other  Churches  at  Wymeswold,  Walton-on- 
the-Wolds,  Mount  Sorrel,  Whitwick,  Earl  Shilton,  Thedding- 
worth;  and  a  letter  to  Cromwell  about  this  time  from  a 
group  more  to  the  west,  signed  by  Congreve  and  Rogers  as 
representing  Leicester,  shows  that  there  was  another  church 
within  reach  at  Bitteswell.  In  1654  we  hear  of  George  Fox 
being  strongly  opposed  by  Baptists  at  Swannington,  near 
Whitwick,  and  two  years  later  of  William  Inge  and  Thomas 
Christian  being  sent  to  a  conference  at  Stamford,  where  they 
engaged  to  stir  up  Earl  Shilton  and  Mount  Sorrel  towards  the 
support  of  two  messengers  who  should  evangelise  in  the 
Midlands. 

The  next  light  on  the  General  Baptists  is  from  the  incum¬ 
bent  of  St.  Margaret’s,  Leicester,  who  reports  to  the  Bishop 
of  Lincoln  in  1669  that  about  forty  poor  Anabaptists  met 
in  his  parish,  the  leaders  being  William  Inge,  William  Wells, 
jnr.,  William  Mugg,  William  Christian,  and  (Richard)  Farmer 
from  Kilby.  From  similar  reports  in  neighbouring  parishes 
we  find  that  Farmer  was  doing  a  great  work  in  Kilby,  Arnesby, 
and  Blaby,  and  Richard  Iliffe  at  Fleckney.  Out  of  these 
village  groups  was  gradually  concentrated  the  Church  known 
to-day  as  Arnesby,  whose  early  history  has  already  been 
sketched  in  our  Transactions  I,  18 1,  along  with  another  group 
that  finally  centred  at  Sutton-in-the-Elms. 

Other  hamlets  with  Baptists  at  this  time  were  Sileby, 
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Rothley,  Barkby,  Ratby,  Thornton,  Leire,  Lutterworth,  and 
Wigston ;  and  some  of  the  leaders  here,  notably  Laurence 
Tarnier  and  William  Christian,  were  important  enough  to  be 
thrown  into  jail,  whence  they  were  liberated  by  the  great 
“Quaker  Pardon,"  1672. 

A  Leicestershire  Association  w'as  presently  formed  out 
of  this  abundant  material,  and  we  may  reasonably  think 
that,  as  with  Lincolnshire,  this  habitually  met  at  the  county 
town,  though  no  minute-book  is  ever  alluded  to. 

The  next  notice  is  of  Henry  Green  attending  the  Assembly 
at  London  in  1692;  then  thirteen  years  later  six  Anabaptists 
are  reported  from  St.  Martin’s  parish;  while  by  1709  we  find 
them  provided  with  a  meeting-house  where  Thomas  Davye, 
scrivener,  and  Zacharias  Staughton  were  ministers.  The  latter 
attended  Assembly  in  1714,  and  five  years  later  a  new  meeting¬ 
house  was  put  in  trust. 

Davye  himself  was  a  very  prominent  man  evangelizing  at 
Tur  Langton,  Coventry  and  Netherton,  so  that  before  1732 
he  was  made  Messenger  or  General  Superintendent  for  the 
Association.  He  and  the  Church  had  adhered  to  the  Orthodox 
Assembly  in  the  split  of  1709,  and  are  found  at  the  re-union 
in  1732.  Three  years  later  they  made  a  clear  affirmation  of 
their  belief  in  the  Trinity,  and  declined  to  ban  congregational 
singing,  leaving  it  to  each  church  to  settle.  On  Davye's  death 
about  1750  a  new  church  book  was  opened — the  earliest  that 
survives.  It  shows  nineteen  men  and  twenty-four  women, 
with  four  ministers,  lay  preachers  we  now  style  them.  Feeling 
the  need  of  a  pastor  they  applied  to  the  Assembly,  were  settled 
by  1756,  then  something  went  wrong,  and  after  two  more 
applications  in  1758  and  1761,  the  Church  settled  down  to 
bleed  to  death,  though  the  cause  in  the  county  continued  to 
flourish. 


THE  PARTICULAR  BAPTISTS. 

The  earliest  known  leader  of  the  Particular  Baptists  was 
Richard  Coleman,  the  apothecary  of  St.  Martin’s  parish.  He 
had  been  on  the  Common  Council  from  1642  before  he  became 
a  Baptist  in  1654,  and  even  after  the  Restoration  he  was 
chosen  Alderman,  but  by  1667  he  was  committed  to  prison  after 
repeated  presentation  for  not  conforming  and  excommunication. 
Apparently  he  was  soon  free,  though  how  ‘he  secured  his 
freedom  is  unknown.  His  connexion  with  John  Bunyan  is 
our  next  important  fact. 

Bunyan  had  been  freed  by  the  “Quaker  Pardon”  of  1672 
to  which  we  have  already  referred.  He  had  apparently 
been  in  Leicester  in  a  draft  under  Major  Ellis  from  the 
garrison  of  Newport  Pagnel,  defending  the  town  in  May  1645 
against  Prince  Rupert  at  the  New  Work  (commemorated  at 
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our  Newarke  Street  Church).  Evidently  he  must  have  formed 
some  strong  ties  with  the  town,  either  then  or  during  his 
imprisonment,  for  though  he  was  now  pastor  of  the  Bedford 
Church,  and  might  have  been  expected  to  celebrate  his  release 
there,  yet  the  very  first  Sunday  he  was  out  of  jail  he 
appeared  at  Leicester,  called  on  the  Mayor,  and  exhibited  his 
license  to  preach,  and  actually  did  preach  at  the  house  of 
one  Nicholas  Kestian  who  had  been  ejected  from  Gumley, 
a  village  with  several  Baptists,  and  who  now  held  a  license 
for  his  house  in  Leicester.  We  have  no  clue  as  to  the 
reason  which  led  an  unimportant  mechanic,  who  had  languished 
for  twelve  years  in  jail,  to  rush  fifty  miles  away  from  his 
church  to  a  town  he  seems  never  to  have  visited  again,  but  we 
may  agree  with  Professor  Lyon  Turner  (whose  interpretation 
of  the  facts  we  dissent  from  in  other  respects),  that  his 
visit  stirred  up  Richard  Coleman  to  obtain  a  license  for  his 
own  house,  as  a  Baptist,  in  December  1672.  At  this  time 
Bunyan  was  guite  obscure,  whereas  Coleman  was  rich  and 
influential.  While  Bunyan  had  been  unable  to  preach,  Coleman 
had  been  evangelizing  as  far  afield  as  Watford,  which  he 
had  supplied  since  1*655,  ^nd  which  he  continued  to  serve  till 
his  death  about  the  end  of  the  century.  He  had  laboured 
also  amongst  -his  own  kindred,  for  Henry  Coleman,  who  in 
1672  had  been  licensed  for  Tur  Langton,  afterwards  became 
pastor  at  Kilby,  drawing  it  over  to  the  Calvinists,  and  himself 
attending  the  Assembly  in  1689. 

However,  in  those  days  Leicester  was  not  able  to  main¬ 
tain  two  Baptist  Churches,  a  General  and  a  Particular,  and 
by  1706  the  Particular  Baptists  were  on  the  roll  of  a  Church 
whose  meeting-house  was  at  Arnesby  with  Benjamin  Winckles 
as  pastor.  The  situation  was  awkward,  and  nine  years  later 
John  Evans  recorded  the  exceptional  fact  that  the  Leice.ster 
Church  was  General  and  Particular  mixed,  with  Davye,  Henry 
Trail,  and  Zachary  Staughton  as  ministers.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  other  Calvinists  preferred  to  go  on  the  roll  of  Sutton-in- 
the-Elms,  which  under  Benjamin  Moore  had  joined  the  Midland 
Association  in  1707.  Moore  died  in  1739  in  his  eightieth 
year,  and  after  a  long  vacancy,  the  Leicester  members  of  his 
Church  plucked  up  courage  and  applied  in  1750  through  John 
Brine  to  the  Londoners  for  help  to  build.  Within  six  years 
they  had  a  meeting-house  in  the  town,  though  the  Harvey 
Lane  Church  dates  its  separate  organisation  by  dismissal  from 
Sutton — in  1760. 

The  later  history,  how  Christopher  Hall  came  from 
Cumberland,  how  his  brother  Robert  was  accepted  on  his 
recommendation  by  the  Church  at  Arnesby,  and  how  the  latter's 
son,  Robert,  the  great  preacher,  came  to  Harvey  Lane,  after 
it  had  been  hallowed  by  the  ministry  of  William  Carey — all 
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this  is  too  well  known  to  need  mention.  The  great  names 
are  kept  in  memory  by  the  Carey  Hall  and  Robert  Hall 
memorial  churches. 

THE  NEW  CONNEXION. 

Space  allows  only  the  briefest  reference  to  the  New 
Connexion  Baptists  in  the  county,  though  the  story  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  movement  which  came  to  centre  in 
Barton-in-the-Beans  is  one  of  the  romances  of  Baptist  history. 
It  began  as  an  outcome  of  the  Methodist  revival  and  severe 
persecution,  the  later  independent  reading  of  the  Bible  leading 
the  church  to  adopt  the  Baptist  position.  From  the  villages 
it  gradually  spread  to  the  towns,  and  one  of  the  pastors  at 
Loughborough  came  over  occasionally  to  preach  at  Leicester. 
Here  he  heard  of  the  old  General  Baptist  Church,  the  merest 
handful  of  people,  served  five  or  six  times  a  year  by  Richard 
Green  of  Earl  Shilton,  who  drew  the  rents  of  the  property. 
He  roused  their  consciences,  brought  Dan  Taylor  to  evangelize, 
and  by  1786  the  town  church  had  seventy-five  members,  with 
John  Deacon  as  pastor.  It  was  now  a  constituent  of  the 
New  Connexion,  and  worshipped  in  a  new  building  in  Friar 
Lane.  Before  the  century  closed,  some  members  had  formed 
another  church  at  Archdeacon  Lane,  one  had  gone  to  Baltimore 
in  Maryland  and  founded  a  church  there,  while  the  pastor  had 
undertaken  the  responsibility  of  compiling  a  hymn  book  for 
the  Association.  It  is  an  e.xample  of  how  a  decrepit  church 
was  rejuvenated  by  evangelistic  fervour. 

Meanwhile  the  church  in  the*  county  had  caused  the 
formation  of  the  New  Conne.xion,  of  which  it  has  always 
been  the  centre  of  gravity,  insomuch  that  the  Academy  was 
long  in  Leicester.  It  continued  its  progressive  work,  estab¬ 
lishing  branches  as  far  apart  as  Melbourne,  Hinckley,  and 
Longford  and  Wolvey.  Its  work  on  behalf  of  the  Orissa 
Mission  is  well  known,  and  the  names  of  Goadby  and  Barrass — 
to  mention  only  two — are  a  guarantee  that  its  devotion  and 
service  will  not  easily  be  forgotten. 


Samuel  Moyer  was  a  London  Baptist,  who  held  impor¬ 
tant  posts  in  the  customs  from  1643,  was  on  the  committee 
of  sequestration  from  1650,  was  a  councillor  of  state  from 
1653,  with  lodgings  in  Whitehall.  Under  Charles  II.  he  was 
lodged  in  the  Tower,  then  at  Tynemouth,  was  released  10  May, 
1666.  The  Angus  Library  has  just  acquired  the  only  known 
copy  oT  Prison  Meditation,  published  1666  by  S.M.,  being 
sermons  written  in  prison  and  sent  to  his  relations  and  friends. 

I  It  will  rank  in  the  Bibliography  as  21-666.  The  title  may 
have  been  suggested  by  Bunyan's  Prison  Meditations  of  1664, 
but  these  were  verse. 


The  Hollis  Family  and 
Pinners’  Hall. 

The  Pinners’  Hall  on  Old  Broad  Street  in  London,  was 
held  on  lease  for  ninety-nine  years  from  1678  by  the 
Hollis  family,  and  by  them  was  sub-let  for  several  religious 
purposes.  A  description  of  the  six  Baptist  churches  which 
used  the  Hall  was  given  in  our  Transactions,  V.  75.  An 
article  has  appeared  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Unitarian 
Historical  Society  for  October  1921,  classifying  one  of  these 
churches  as  mainly  an  Independent  foundation,  and  chal¬ 
lenging  the  view  that  the  Hollises  were  Baptist.  It  seems, 
therefore,  desirable  to  present  the  evidence  more  fully.  As 
a  preliminary  the  Hollis  pedigree  may  be  set  forth  so  far 
as  is  relevant. 

Thomas  Hollis  (i)  was  of  Rotherham,  where  he  was 
buried  4th  February  1663-4.  His  son,  Thomas  Hollis  (2), 
1634-1718,  migrated  to  London  1654,  settled  in  the  Minories 
where  he  dealt  in  Sheffield  goods;  he  established  a  Hollis 
trust  in  Rotherham,  maintaining  schools  there  and  at  Don¬ 
caster,  contributing  to  the  support  of  a  chapel  at  Sheffield, 
for  whose  building  he  was  the  largest  subscriber  in  1700,  and 
maintaining  a  hospital  there  for  aged  women;  it  was  he  who 
took  the  long  lease  of  Pinners’  Hall.  His  son,  Thomas  Hollis 
(3),  1659-1731,  was  the  chief  benefactor  of  Harvard  College 
in  Massachusetts,  and  his  example  was  followed  by  his  brothers 
Nathaniel  and  John.  Nathaniel  had  a  son,  Thomas  Hollis 
(4),  who  had  a  son,  Thomas  Hollis  (5),  1720-1774,  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society  and  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
whose  life  was  published  in  1780,  and  of  whom  a  sketch 
is  given  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography.  His  uncle 
Timothy,  son  of  John  was  his  heir,  and  with  the  death  of 
Timothy's  grandson,  John,  the  name  is  supposed  to  have  died 
out,  though  all  the  Hollis  trustees  in  Yorkshire  are  des¬ 
cendants  by  various  daughters.  It  is  not  important  to  place 
Samuel  Hollis,  Baptist  minister  at  Shifnal  1813-1829,  but 
it  is  worth  while  noting  that  Thomas  Brand  Hollis  only 
assumed  that  sirname  in  recognition  of  a  handsome  bequest. 

The  ecclesiastical  connections  of  the  family  must  next 
be  traced.  Thomas  Hollis  (2)  attended  the  parish  church 
at  Sheffield  till  he  left  that  town  about  1654.  When  his 
funeral  sermon  was  preached  in  1718,  it  was  said  that  he 
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had  walked  in  communion  with  the  church  that  heard  the 
sermon  for  above  sixty  years.  This  London  church  therefore 
existed  by  1658.  It  is  unfortunate  that  its  minute-books 
are  unknown,  but  from  contemporary  notices  we  can  recover 
much  of  its  history.  The  first  point  is  that  it  arose  by  1658, 
and  therefore  was  not  founded  by  Anthony  Palmer  who  was 
rector  of  Bourton-on-the-water  till  1662.  There  is,  however, 
no  reason  to  question  the  statements  of  Calamy,  copied  fre¬ 
quently  without  verification,  that  this  church  soon  after  1662 
enjoyed  the  services  of  Palmer  and  of  George  Fownes.  Calamy 
says  of  Palmer  that  he  was  of  the  congregational  persuasion, 
and  Wilson  adds  that  he  was  somewhat  inclined  to  the 
distinguishing  sentiment  of  the  Baptists.  Fownes  was  the 
vicar  of  High  Wycombe,  but  quitted  the  office  voluntarily 
before  1660;  Wilson  attributes  this  ‘  to  his  embracing  the 
sentiments  of  the  Baptists.  When  Palmer  died  in  1678, 
Fownes  removed  to  Bristol  where  he  succeeded  Hardcastle, 
the  Presbyterian  minister  of  Broadmead.  These  facts  give , 
the  clue  to  the  exact  nature  of  this  congregation;  it  was 
neither  Pedobaptist  nor  Baptist,  but  contained  members  of 
both  opinions,  and  was  equally  indifferent  in  the  choice  of 
its  ministers.  The  same  was  true  of  Jessey’s  church  in 
London,  of  the  Broadmead  church,  of  the  Bedford  church. 
What  this  church  desired  was  a  cultured  ministry ;  Palmer 
and  Fownes  were  both  masters  of  arts,  they  were  succeeded 
by  Wavel,  an  Oxford  B.A.,  then  in  1705  came  Jeremiah  Hunt 
of  Leyden  University,  in  1744  James  Foster  from  the  Barbican, 
to  whom  Marischal  College  gave  D.D.  four  years  later,  in 
1753  Dr.  Caleb  Fleming,  the  last  minister.  Of  these  six, 
Foster  was  a  Baptist,  Fownes  is  said  to  have  been.  Palmer  is 
said  to  have  been  inclined  that  way;  Wavel,  Hunt  and 
Fleming  were  Pedobaptists.  And  it  was  to  this  church,  a 
Mixed-membership  or  Union  church  as  it  might  have  been 
styled  to-day,  that  most  of  the  Hollis  family  belonged. 

The  church  sought  a  license  for  Pinner’s  Hall  in  1672, 
but  was  refused;  an  unusual  thing.  A  license  was  given  for 
a  place  on  London  Bridge.  In  1678  Thomas  Hollis  (2)  took 
a  lease  of  the  Hall,  and  devoted  it  entirely  to  Nonconformist 
purposes.  His  own  church  used  it  for  worship  on  Sunday 
morning,  and  on  Tuesday  morning  the  Merchants'  Lecture 
was  delivered  there  by  six  ministers  in  rotation.  These  were 
all  Pedobaptist,  except  that  in  1692  Elias  Keach  seems  to 
have  lectured  two  or  three  times.  On  Saturday  morning  a 
Seventh-day  Baptist  church  worshipped,  and  another  in  the 
afternoon ;  these  amalgamated,  and  migrated  elsewhere  in 
1721.  On  Sunday  afternoon,  from  1708  to  1724,  a  Baptist 
church  worshipped  there  under  Joseph  Maisters  apd  Thomas 
Richardson.  Then  in  the  afternoon  from  1741  till  the  end 
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of  the  lease,  a  Baptist  church  under  Weatherley,  Barron, 
Kimber  and  Jefferies  used  the  place,  sharing  it  after  1771 
with  another  Baptist  church  under  Joseph  Brown.  From 
1717  to  the  end  of  the  lease,  the  Hall  was  the  headquarters 
of  the  Particular  Baptist  Fund.  In  1719,  when  the  meeting 
of  ministers  called  for  Salters’  Hall  broke  into  two,  the 
“  orthodox  ”  section  assembled  at  Pinners’  Hall  for  its  later 
meetings.  It  thus  appears  that  the  Hollis  family,  who  con¬ 
trolled  the  building  throughout,  acted  uniformly  on  a  neutral 
basis,  as  between  Pedobaptists  and  Baptists.  There  never  was 
a  baptistery  on  the  premises;  there  is  no  evidence  that  any 
believer  or  any  infant  was  baptized  there. 

Now  as  to  the  personal  attitude  of  Thomas  Hollis  (2). 
In  1678,  the  very  year  when  he  took  the  lease,  he  helped 
the  Sheffield  nonconformists  secure  the  New  Hall  for  worship, 
and  when  the  Upper  Chapel  was  built  in  1700,  he  was  the 
chief  subscriber;  he  also  bought  the  New  Hall  and  converted 
it  into  almshouses,  endowing  them.  So  says  the  minister 
emeritus,  who  adds  that  the  trust  is  for  the  free  worship  of 
God,  the  chapels  of  Rotherham  and  Sheffield  being  “  of  an 
Independent  foundation,  though  intended  for  common  worship 
by  Protestant  Dissenters  generally";  all  of  these  have  devolved 
“by  natural  course  into  the  hands  of  the  Unitarians.”  On 
such  points  he  is  an  excellent  authority;  but  not  as  to  London. 
It  is  next  to  incredible  that  Oliver  Cromwell  had  worshipped 
in  Pinners’  Hall,  which  from  1649  till  his  death  was  used  by 
a  Baptist  church ;  this  statement  is  enough  to  cast  doubt  on 
all  the  statements  about  London  and  the  Hollises  there. 
In  the  funeral  sermon  preached  for  Thomas  Hollis  (2)  it  is 
said  that  he  trained  up  his  children  in  the  knowledge  and 
practice  of  religion,  a  point  interesting  in  connection  with  his 

son,  to  be  considered  presently.  Hunt  is  very  reticent  as  to 

the  exact  position  of  Hollis;  “his  charity  was  not  confined  to 
a  party,  though  it  might  extend  more  to  these  who  were  of 

his  own  persuasion."  So  we  can  draw  no  inference  from  the 

facts  that  he  was  a  liberal  founder  of  the  Particular  Baptist 
Fund,  and  that  he  was  appealed  to  by  Benjamin  Stinton  on 
behalf  of  the  Pennsylvania  Baptists,  and  that  he  joined  John 
Taylor  of  the  Baptist  church  in  Wild  street  and  sent  them  a 
large  number  of  books.  But  Stinton  asserted  that  he  “  was  a 
Baptist  by  profession " ;  and  Crosby  printed  that  statement 
in  1738,  whereas  it  has  just  been  denied  that  any  such 
statement  can  be  traced  before  1780.  Even  that  later  book, 
in  a  family  biography,  is  fairly  good  evidence;  while  Stinton’s 
is  contemporary. 

Thomas  Hollis  (3)  is  even  less  understood  by  the  Uni¬ 
tarian  student,  though  he  knows  his  great  benefactions  to 
Harvard.  Out  of  the  many  sermons  preached  on  his  death  in 
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1731,  may  be  taken  this  plain  statement  by  Benjamin  Colman, 
reprinted  by  Crosby  in  1738: — “He  was  not  strictly  of  our 
way,  nor  in  judgment  with  us  in  the  point  of  infant  baptism.” 
And  professor  Wigglesworth,  Independent,  Hollisian  professor 
of  divinity,  in  his  sermon  expressly  dilated  on  his  goodness  to 
“us,  who  are  Christians  of  a  different  denomination  from  him¬ 
self."  He  also  refers  to  “the  very  modest  reservations’* 
Hollis  had  made  “  in  favour  of  his  own  denomination  among 
us,"  namely  that  in  the  ten  scholarships  for  divinity  students 
there  is  an  absolute  preference  for  Baptists.  These  statements 
ought  to  have  prevented  any  doubt ;  but  the  matter  is  beyond 
all  dispute  within  the  denomination ;  he  was  one  of  the  first 
treasurers  of  the  Particular  Baptist  Fund.  Ivimey  also  declares, 
without  giving  his  authority,  that  about  1680  he  was  baptized 
on  the  profession  of  his  repentance  towards  God  and  faith 
towards  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Thomas  (3)  was  succeeded  by 
his  brother  John  as  treasurer  of  the  Fund;  he  in  his  life 
and  at  his  death  gave  large  sums  to  it.  The  two  brothers  in 
1716  built,  mostly  at  their  own  expense,  the  first  baptistery 
in  London  north  of  the  Thames.  Its  records  have  recently 
been  deposited  at  Dr.  Williams’- Library ;  unfortunately  after 
the  first  few  years,  no  names  of  people  baptized  are  given, 
only  the  names  of  the  ministers  baptizing;  so  that  we  are 
unable  to  say  whether  any  Hollises  of  the  next  generation  thus 
pledged  themselves.  In  the  generation  after,  it  would  appear 
that  interest  in  religion  was  superseded  by  addiction  to  politics. 


Horley  was  for  a  few  years  the  centre  of  an  old  General 
Baptist  Church  of  Surrey,  Sussex,  and  Kent,  whose  records  are 
at  Dr.  Williams’  Library.  It  is  first  heard  of  in  1668,  and 
for  a  century  met  in  the  homes  of  its  members.  By  1760 
it  was  concentrating  at  Horley  and  Charlwood,  and  sought  help 
from  other  congregations.  Five  years  later  it  contributed  to 
Dan  Taylor’s  house  at  Birchcliff.  The  meeting-house  at  Horley 
has  been  identified  by  Mr.  T.  Rowland  Hooper,  of  Redhill,  by 
the  help  of  some  deeds.  It  seems  to  have  been  wholly  set 
apart  for  worship,  and  was  notified  as  the  law  required,  in 
1760.  A  library  was  housed  here  in  1771,  given  by  William 
Ashdowne,  of  Dover.  The  meeting-house  ceased  to  be  used 
as  such  in  1790,  when  Nutfield  became  the  centre.  The 
building  was  then  used  as  a  bakery,  and  was  till  lately  known 
as  the  Old  Bakehouse. 
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London  Churches  in  1682. 

Mr.  E.  G.  ATKINSON  of  the  Public  Record  Office  has 
furnished  a  transcript  of  document  55  in  volume  419 
of  the  State  Papers  Domestic  for  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
This  is  the  report  of  a  spy  as  to  dissenters  in  and  near  London. 
The  agitation  connected  with  the  Popish  Plot  was  over  by 
1681,  and  next  year  there  was  a  violent  Tory  reaction,  when 
the  Whig  stronghold  of  London  was  betrayed  by  its  mayor, 
and  preparations  were  made  for  vengeance  on  all  noncon¬ 
forming  ministers,  political  leaders,  and  conventicles. 

The  names  of  all  the  minsters  with  thire  Repactive 
meting  houses  and  numbers  of  pepell  be  longing  to  each 
meting  hous  in  the  boror  cu  feldes  too  my  knoldg 
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NOTES  By  W.  T.  WHITLEY. 

William  Haddocks,  ejected  from  Kenilworth,  succeeded 
William  Whitaker  in  charge  of  a  congregation  at  Long  Walk, 
Bermondsey,  licensed  in  1672  to  preach  at  Bartholomew  Lane, 
active  in  securing  licenses  for  others. 

Thomas  Rosewell,  ejected  from  Sutton  Mandeville,  chap¬ 
lain  and  tutor  in  three  families,  reported  from  Tisbury  in 
1669,  licensed  for  Feme  in  1672,  succeeded  James  Janeway  at 
Jamaica  Row,  Rotherhithe. 

John  Chester,  ejected  1660,  licensed  in  1672  for  his  own 
house  in  Maiden  Lane,  Southwark,  formed  a  church  which 
is  now  housed  on  the  Old  Kent  Road,  and  puts  out  incredible 
claims  to  be  a  church  whence  some  Pilgrim  Fathers  sailed. 

Nathaniel  Vincent,  ejected  from  Langley  March,  gathered 
a  congregation  which  in  1666  built  on  St.  Thomas  street, 
Southwark,  reported  1669;  licensed  1672  for  Farthing  Alley. 

Stephen  Ford,  ejected  from  Chipping  Norton,  has  chiefly 
been  known  as  raising  the  famous  Independent  congregation 
at  Miles  Lane 'in  the  city,  for  which  he  was  licensed  1672; 
but  even  in  1669  he  had  preached  at  Mill  Lane,  St.  Olaves,, 
and  evidently,  he  continued  this.’ 

William  Carslake,  ejected  from  Werrington,  seems  to 
have  been  first  pastor  of  a  church  in  Horslydown. 

Phineas  Flavel,  brother  to  John  of  Dartmouth,  was  chap¬ 
lain  to  lord  Russell,  and  was  not  known  to  Calamy  as  in 
charge  of  a  congregation. 

Jeremy  Ralphson  is  well  known  as  involved  in  the  Farnley 
Wood  plot;  he  died  in  Newgate  prison  in  1684. 

The  ten  Presbyterians  do  all  seem  connected  with  the 
Borough  or  the  fields  near;  we  are  not  however  concerned 
to  examine  closely  the  doubtful  points  in  their  cases.  Our 
interest  is  with  the  Baptists,  and  only  the  first  four  of  them* 
belong  south  of  the  Thames,  whereas  nine  are  north,  in  the 
fields  outside  the  city.  The  spy  also  seems  more  interested 
in  them,  giving  many  more  details;  if  he  were  Constant 
Oates,  he  probably  belonged  to  the  family  of  Samuel  and 
Titus  Oates,  and  had  inside  knowledge. 

This  is  a  welcome  addition  to  our  knowledge  for  the 
period  of  persecution;  it  should  be  compared  with  the  parochial 
reports  of  1669,  the  licenses  in  1672,  the  reports  by  spies  to 
Danby  in  1676  now  printed  by  the  Historical  Manuscripts 
Commission  in  the  Duke  of  Leeds'  papers,  and  the  1683 
reports  by  another  spy,  printed  in  the  Congregational  His¬ 
torical  Society’s  Transactions,  III,  6. 

This  spy  estimates  that  Baptists  of  all  kinds  near  London 
had  63  pastors  and  ministers,  used  22  houses,  and  numbered 
4,250.  These  numbers  suggest  that  while  they  were  out- 
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numbered  by  the  Presbyterians  in  Southwark  alone,  they  were 
to  be  reckoned  with.  Moreover  the  spy  seems  to  have  left 
the  city  proper  to  some  comrade,  for  there  are  twelve  more 
churches  known,  with  possibly  four  others  not  quite  extinct. 
Detailed  notes  may  now  be  added  on  the  separate  churches, 
referred  to  by  numbers  used  in  the  Baptist  Bibliography  to 
denote  the  order  of  their  emergence. 

2  2.  Benjamin  Keach  with  three  ministers  and  two 
meeting-houses.  We  know  the  two  houses.  Goat  street  and 
Rotherhithe,  but  the  name  of  only  one  minister,  George  Barret. 
Keach  had  been  Elder  of  a  General  Baptist  church,  and  when 
he  adopted  Calvinist  opinions  had  to  begin  again;  this 
glimpse  shows 'he  had  not  yet  taken  rank  as  the  great  leader. 

4.  James  Jones,  with  five  ministers  and  three  meeting¬ 
houses.  He  was  the  senior  among  the  Particular  Baptists, 
ministering  to  one  of  the  churches  which  in  1644  had  put 
out  the  London  Confession,  signed  then  by  Thomas  Shepherd 
and  Thomas  Munday.  Since  then  George  Tipping  and  Edward 
Waters  had  ministered,  Daniel  King  preached  at  Pickle  Herring 
Wharf  in  Southwark.  Jones  had  an  honourable  career,  preach¬ 
ing  probably  at  his  coffee-house  in  St.  Olaves,  and  ready 
to  test  the  laws  under  which  he  and  others  were  persecuted. 
He  attracted  members  as  far  off  as  Watford.  His  other  houses 
may  have  been  Three  Cranes,  Little  Maze  Pond,  for  at  both 
these  places  we  know  of  Baptist  worship.  Jones  died  be¬ 
tween  1684  and  1688,  and  probably  his  church  with  its 
ministers  and  houses  amalgamated  with  Keach,  so  making 
that  church  such  a  tower  of  strength. 

2.  John  Clayton  with  six  ministers,  four  houses,  1,500 
adherents.  This  was  the  famous  church  which  first  comes 
to  light  in  1624  under  Elias  Tookey,  known  by  the  corres-t 
pondence  with  Amsterdam.  Clayton's  head  place  was  at  New 
Shad  Thames;  one  of  Tiis  branches  was  in  Winchester  Park 
near  Lownand’s  Pond,  both  being  reported  in  1683;  another 
perhaps  at  Deptford.  At  one  of  his  branches  Benjamin 
Keach  had  succeeded  William  Rider  in  1668,  but  he  split 
this  by  adopting  Calvinism,  and  began  again.  William  Marner 
was  one  of  the  six  ministers.  This  church  has  an  extraordinary 
history,  full  of  change  both  as  to  place  and  doctrinei;  it 
amalgamated  with  another  more  than  a  century  ago,  and  now 
is  found,  “  Unitarian  Baptist  ”  on  Church  street,  Deptford. 

35?  Richard  Adams  with  four  ministers,  one  house,  and 
300  Fifth  Monarchy  adherents.  This  is  quite  news,  but  it 
fits  in  with  other  facts.  Adams  seems  to  have  had  no  fixed 
principles,  being  a  pupil  of  John  Tombes,  who  had  few.  He 
took  charge  of  a  parish  in  Leicestershire,  preached  there  after 
ejectment,  turned  schoolmaster,  was  reported  from  Lough¬ 
borough  1669,  sought  a  license  at  Mountsorrel  1672. 
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Hitherto  the  next  light  on  him  had  been  that  after  Clayton’s 
death,  he  was  called  to  Shad  Thames,  which  he  represented 
at  the  Particular  Baptist  Assembly  in  1689.  Now  it  appears 
that  he  had  meanwhile  been  close  by,  at  a  Fifth  Monarchy? 
church.  This  can  probably  be  identified  with  the  church  at 
Winchester  House  in  1692,  under  Richard  Baxter  and  David 
Towler,  a  church  presently  disowned  very  emphatically.  The 
other  man  at  this  time  may  have  been  John  Wheeler. 

14  Thomas  Plant,  six  ministers,  two  houses.  This  was 
the  most  important  church  north  of  the  Thames,  meeting 
chiefly  at  the  old  playhouse  in  Paul’s  alley.  Barbican.  It  had 
been  founded  by  Gosnold,  always  had  several  ministers,  and 
was  exceptionally  liberal  to  them.  It  always  sought  to  avoid 
controversy  on  Calvinism,  requested  its  ministers  to  be  silent 
on  disputed  points,  dismissed  one  who  would  not;  it  once 
offered  to  subscribe  to  the  Particular  Baptist  Fund,  but  was 
not  allowed;  it  is  here  classed  as  General.  Its  records  from 
1695  till  its  dissolution  in  1768  are  full,  and  have  often  been 
studied. 

19.  The  General  Baptist  church  without  pastor,  with 
only  fifty  adherents,  at  one  house,  is  identified  by  a  process 
of  exhaustion,  as  that  which  then  met  at  Glasshouse  alley 
in  Goswell  street.  It  had  been  gathered  by  Francis  Smith 
the  bookseller,  who  in  1672  took  a  license  to  preach  at  his 
house  on  Cornhill ;  he  was  now  in  very  hot  water,  nearly  ruined 
by  fines  and  confiscations,  perhaps  in  prison  at  the  moment. 
In  1688  it  ordained  Thomas  Kerby.  Its  extant  records 
begin  1740,  when  it  was  flourishing,  as  it  is  still;  Winchmore 
Hill  is  its  present  home. 

2*6.  Isaac  Lamb  with  four  ministers  shepherded  about 
five  hundred  people,  meeting  at  one  place.  Another  spy  says 
it  was  “in  a  carpenter’s  yard  near  the  Hermitage’’  in 
Wapping;  and  soon  afterwards  it  was  at  the  corner  of 
Penington  and  Virginia  streets,  in  a  building  subsequently 
used  by  the  church  now  at  Seven  Kings.  Isaac  was  son  of 
Thomas  Lamb,  the  great  General  Baptist  leader;  the  father 
was  a  soap-boiler,  the  son  a  shoe-maker.  Among  the  ministers 
may  have  been  already  Humphrey  Burroughs  and  Arthur 
Egge,  who  in  1712  were  thus  received  at  Paul’s  Alley  on 
amalgamation. 

I.  Jonathan  Jenning:,  with  one  minister,  and  a  congrega¬ 
tion  of  six  hundred,  at  one  place.  This  is  the  original  General 
Baptist  church,  formed  in  Amsterdam,  and  in  Spitalfields  by 
1612.  Its  books  are  all  in  the  Guildhall  library,  and  show 
that  in  1681  it  had  taken  a  lease  of  White’s  Alley,  Richard 
Allen  being  the  assistant  minister. 

15.  Henry  Danvers  with  seven  ministers  and  a  con¬ 
gregation  of  seven  hundred  Fifth  Monarchy  men,  at  one 
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place.  The  place  was  probably  in  Houndsditch;  the  church 
abounded  in  ex-service  men  and  was  a  cause  of  constant 
anxiety  to  every  government.  By  1688  Edward  Man  was  its 
pastor;  it  amalgamated  with  another  within  ten  years,  and 
died  in  1760,  when  a  lease  of  Maidenhead  Court  ran  out. 

10.  John  Griffith  and  three  ministers,  450  people,  at 
two  houses.  These  were  apparently  Dunning’s  Alley  and 
“Meetinghouse  Alley  near  Bishopsgate  Church.”  Griffith  died 
in  Newgate  within  two  years,  and  the  church  died  out  by  1727. 
The  church  book  at  Amersham  gives  many  details  of  Griffith’s 
troubles  in  1683. 

8.  Hanserd  Knollys  with  nine  ministers  and  two  hundred 
people  at  two  houses.  In  1676  he  had  been  at  Booby  Lane, 
Wapping,  for  apparently  his  lease  of  the  old  Artillery  Ground 
had  been  cancelled;  in  1683  he  was  at  Broken  Wharf,  George 
Yard.  He  was  often  away  trading  in  Holland,  so  the  church 
needed  other  help,  but  nine  was  the  most  liberal  allowance 
known. 

5.  Edward  Harrison,  with  five  ministers  and  six  hundred 
people,  meeting  at  three  houses.  The  chief  of  these  was  his 
own  house  in  Petty  France,  for  which  he  had  been  licensed  in 
1672,  and  whence  he  was  excluded  on  27  May,  1683;  other 
places  previously  had  been  the  Seven  Stars  in  Cheapside,  and 
in  Thames  Street  above  the  bridge.  The  ministers  probably 
included  Nehemiah  Cox  the  doctor  and  William  Collins,  both 
ordained  21  September,  1675,  John  Gammon  who  left  in  two 
years  to  be  pastor  at  Petticoat  Lane,  Benjamin  Dennis  who  was 
sent  this  year  to  the  Association,  and  his  colleague  Williams. 
The  son,  Thomas  Harrison,  emerged  only  in  1689. 

1 1 .  Samuel  Loveday,  with  six  ministers,  at  one  house, 
Next  year  he  was  reported  at  Looking-glass  Alley  in  East 
Smithfield  (copied  by  mistake  as  West  Smithfield) ;  to-day 
this  church  meets  at  Seven  Kings. 

The  spy  does  not  report  some  congregations  which  cer¬ 
tainly  existed;  perhaps  in  some  cases  it  was  because  he  re¬ 
garded  them  as  really  branches  of  churches  and  summarised 
them.  But  from  contemporary  sources  we  can  add:  — 

3.  The  original  Particular  Baptist  church,  now  under 
Hercules  Collins,  which  had  joined  the  Association  in  1680, 
and  was  reported  in  1683  as  meeting  “near  Shadwell  Church.” 

6.  Kiffin’s  church,  reported  in  1 669  with  two  meeting¬ 
houses,  for  one  of  which  Daniel  Dike  took  a  license  in  1672. 
It  had  opened  a  new  roll  in  1678,  and  added  many  members 
in  1683,  when  it  was  reported  as  meeting  on  Bishopsgate  Street 
without,  Devonshire  Buildings. 

9.  The  open-membership  church,  once  shepherded  by 
Henry  Jessey,  was  ministered  to  in  1676  by  Fitten  and  Forty. 
Two  years  later  it  was  in  great  straits,  trying  to  get  Hardcastle 
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back  from  Bristol,  while  his  friend  John  Abbot,  once  rector  of 
Fishbourne,  was  preaching  to  them  at  Moorfields  as  a  spy 
reported  on  25  June.  This  is  thie  last  known  about  the  church; 
the  tradition  is  that  the  remnant  melted  into  Kiffin’s  church. 

13.  The  General  Seventh-day  church  to  which  Cham- 
b'erlen  had  ministered,  and  whose  Elder  John  James  had  been 
executed,  was  flourishing,  as  its  minutes  attest;  and  in  1689 
it  registered  at  Westminster  its  meeting-house  in  Peacock 
Court,  St.  Mary’s,  Whitechapel.  Subsequently  it  went  to 
Mill  Yard. 

16.  The  church  founded  by  Jeremy  Ives,  worshipping 
in  Old  Jewry,  had  a  severe  shock  at  his  death.  It  may  pos¬ 
sibly  have  called  William  Russell  from  Glasshouse,  or  that 
church  (17)  may  be  new  after  1689,  and  this  may  have  died 
out. 

18.  The  Particular  Seventh-day  church  once  served  by 
John  Belcher  the  brick-layer,  which  had  met  in  Brick  lane. 
Bell  Lane,  Fenchurch  street,  was  reported  in  1683  as  at  Went- 
ford  street. 

20.  The  Particular  church  at  Bow,  Stratford,  Mile  End 
Green,  served  by  George  Barret  and  Benjamin  Dennis,  may 
have  been  too  far  out  for  this  spy. 

21.  The  Particular  church  of  Lawrence  Wise  in  Moor¬ 
fields  is  not  yet  traced  after  1676;  probably  it  had  died  with 
him. 

23.  The  open-membership  church  meeting  since  1679  at 
Pinners’  Hall  under  Richard  Wavel  was  reported  next  year  as 
“Presbyterian.”  See  page  78  of  this  issue. 

24.  The  church  which  was  wrecked  in  1680  by  John 
Child  conforming,  and  was  salvaged  in  1684  by  Du  Veil,  was 
too  obscure  this  year  to  be  noticed;  in  1683  it  was  reported  as 
at  "St.  Martin’s  Hill  near  Crooked  Lane.” 

25.  George  Barrett’s  Rotherhithe  congregation  was  evi¬ 
dently  reckoned  with  Keach. 

27.  Bampfield’s  Seventhday  church  meeting  at  Pinners’ 
Hall  since  1 68 1  probably  escaped  notice  because  it  assembled 
on  Saturday;  but  next  year  he  was  arrested  while  conducting 
worship. 

28.  The  General  Baptist  church  at  Deptford  was  pro¬ 
bably  reckoned  as  one  of  Clayton’s  branches. 

29.  The  church  which  in  1689  met  at  Joiners’  Hall  is 
probably  that  reported  in  1683  as  at  Chequer  Yard  on  Dowgate 
Hill. 

30.  Thomas  Wilcocks’  church  at  Three  Cranes  may 
have  been  reckoned  as  part  of  Jones  or  Keach. 


John  Richard  Jones. 

IN  the  Transactions  last  year,  Vol.  VII,  pages  147-181, 
appeared  an  article  on  the  M’Leanist  and  Campbellite 
Baptists  of  Wales,  which  has  by  permission  of  the  Baptist 
Historical  Society  been  reprinted,  with  corrections  and  addi¬ 
tions,  in  the  weekly  of  the  British  Campbellites,  the  Christian 
Advocate,  for  January  to  March  1922.  Reference  was  made 
at  page  159  to  the  disputes  between  Archibald  M'Lean  of 
Edinburgh  and  John  Richard  Jones  of  Ramoth,  the  respective 
founders  of  the  “Scotch"  Baptists  of  Scotland  and  Wales. 
It  was  written  in  the  midst  of  these  controversies,  and  has 
never  been  published  in  either  English  or  Welsh.  The  English 
of  Jones  is  his  own,  very  creditable  for  one  who  spent  all 
his  life  in  the  Welshiest  part  of  Wales  and  had  no  education 
beyond  that  supplied  in  his  early  boyhood  at  a  Welsh  village 
school.  This  letter  was  copied  by  me  from  the  original  in  the 
possession  of  our  friend  Percy  G.  Waugh,  W.S.,  of  Edinburgh, 
a  successor  of  Mr.  M’Lean’s.  It  may  be  interesting  to  know 
that  the  Baptists  in  Wales,  of  all  colours  are  arranging  to 
celebrate  the  centenary  of  the  death  of  J.  R.  Jones  in  the 
summer  of  this -year. 

Bangor,  T.  WITTON  DAVIES. 

February  26,  1922. 

To  Archibald  M’Lean,  Edinburgh. 

Ramoth,  5TH  Feby.,  1806. 

My  Dear  Brother, 

I  received  your  favour  dated  4th  October, 
1805,  and  have  noted  the  contents  deliberately.  I  have  been 
since  visiting  the  few  churches  and  societies  in  our  connection 
in  North  Wales; — and  have  now  the  pleasure  to  inform  you 
that  they  are  all  “  walking  by  the  same  rule,  and  minding  the 
same  thing  ” ;  and  apparently  alive  to  their  profession  in 
general.  Our  profession  is  too  simple,  unindulgent  and  self- 
denying  to  attract  many  followers,  nor  yet  many  hearers. 
However  the  few  churches  in  our  connection  are  upon  the  whole 
increasing,  though  slowly. 

I  have  lately  published  a  small  Collection  of  Hymns, 
intended  as  an  Appendix  to  my  former  Collection  of  Psalms 
and  Hymns.  This  last  collection  is  mostly  a  translation  of 
some  choice  Hymns  out  of  your  Collection  of  Psalms  and 
Hymns;  and  out  of  Mr.  John  Glas’s  Collection  of  Christian 
Songs.  I  have  also  published  in  my  native  language,  a 
second  edition,  with  large  additions  of  my  former  publications, 
entitled,  “A  Summary  of  Scriptural  Principles,  and  Christian 
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Practices,  Published  by  Elders  and  Brethren  of  Several  Chris¬ 
tian  Churches  in  North  Wales,’’  pp.  62,  i2mo. 

I  received  a  letter  last  month,  from  a  few  Baptists  in 
LLeyn,  Carnarvonshire,  about  40  Miles  westward  from  this 
place.  The  letter  is  signed  by  Nine  men,  and  five  women, 
wherin  they  declare  that  they  have  conscientiously  separated 
from  the  popular  Baptists,  in  that  country,  arid  that  from  the 
same  principles  as  we  formerly  did;  and  they  invite  me  to 
pay  them  a  visit,  and  with  a  view  to  form  a  junction  with 
our  connection  &c.  I  have  since  wrote  them  a  letter,  signifying 
my  wish  to  know  something  more  of  their  union,  and  of  their 
assembling  together  every  first  day  of  the  week.  For  Christians 
must  not  only  be  separated  from  the  profane  and  religious 
world,  but  be  united  together  as  a  visible  society,  in  order  to 
observe  whatsoever  Christ  hath  commanded.  I  hope  to  hear 
from  the  said  people,  not  long  hence.  Now  to  your  letter. 

1.  I  can  now  say  that  I  fully  agree  with  your  explanation 
of  that  ambiguous  sentence  in  your  former  letter,  with  respect 
to  the  preacher’s  work  in  “  pressing  home  the  truth  which  he 
declares  upon  the  hearts,  consciences,  lives  and  practices  of 
his  hearers.”  But  one  m'ight  think  from  the  position  of  the 
sentence  in  your  former  letter,  that  the  preacher  ought  to  do 
something  to  influence  the  passions,  and  wind  up  the  affections 
of  his  hearers  into  lively  frames  and  feelings,  as  they  are 
called  by  some.  However,  the  illustration  in  your  last  gave  me 
full  satisfaction,  and  am  sorry  that  I  have  so  far  mistaken  your 
meanin'g  in  that  sentence. 

2.  I  think  we  should  be  always  very  cautious  in  forming 
our  judgment  of  God’s  people,  while  they  are  in  unscriptural 
connections,  since  they  are  not  then  “  to  be  measured  by  the 
rule  of  God’s  word,”  as  you  partly  allow.  And  if  you  think 
that  “  the  Sandemanians,  and  some  others  are  too  liberal  in 
their  censures  and  harsh  judgment  of  other  professors  ” ; 
are  you  not  apprehensive  of  the  danger  or  verging  towards 
the  opposite  extreme;  namely  the  Antinomian  charity  which 
so  much  prevails  among  the  fashionable  professors  ol  the 
present  day?  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  there  is  so  much 
danger  in  “  justifying  the  wicked,  as  in  condemning  the  just ; 
for  each  is  said  to  be  abominable  in  the  Divine  sight.”  And 
there  is  a  safe  medium  in  doubtful  cases,  namely  to  suspend  the 
judgment  until  we  have  a  scripture  warrant  for  either.  I 
think  that  this  way  is  more  safe  than  the  harsh  judgment,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  common  'favourable  opinion  on  the  other. 

Although  I  highly  approve  of  your  late  pamphlet  on 
Marriage;  yet,  the  concluding  sentence  always  causes  me  to 
hesitate  and  stagger.  It  runs  thus.  “And  though  this  does 
not  prohibit  Christians  of  one  denomination  to  marry  those  of 
another;  yet  they  ought  to  marry  none  but  such  as  they  can 
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esteem  real  fearers  of  God,  and  believers  in  Jesus  Christ.” 
Here,  you  do  not  inform  your  readers  what  limits  you  have  to 
these  “  Christian  denomination.”  You  know  that  Papists, 
Socinians,  and  Swedenborgians  are  commonly  called  Christian 
denominations.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  some  of  these  parties 
considered  as  such  “  can  be  esteemed  real  fearers  of  God,  and 
believers  in  Jesus  Christ”?  And  if  Christians  are  to  be 
known  as  such,  and  to  be  married  while  they  are  in  unscrip- 
tural  connections,  I  would  wish  to  know  ^vho  is  to  judge  of  the 
Christianity  of  such  persons;  whether  their  lovers  or  others. 

I  suppose  that  their  lovers  have  “  the  most  intimate  aquaintance 
with  them,”  in  order  to  form  a  judgment  in  that  case.  But 
we  shall  find  them  always  very  partial,  and  sometimes  very 
erroneous  in  their  judgment  respecting  that  critical  subject. 

I  must  confess  that  I  cannot  understand  the  following 
sentence  in  your  last  letter.  “  I  have  known  several  perssons 
who  have  differed  from  me  in  their  sentiments  as  to  certain 
particulars,  whom  yet  I  could  not  but  esteem  as  real  Christians, 
who  knew  the  saving  truth  and  loved  it,  and  had  a  conversation 
becoming  the  gospel.”  As  you  do  not  inform  me  what  are 
those  certain  particulars  wherein  those  good  people  have 
differed  from  you,  I  might  think  that  such  particulars  do  not 
include  any  part-  of  the  obedience  of  the  gospel,  since  you 
declare  that  those  people  “  had  a  conversation  becoming  the 
gospel.”  However,  be  it  far  from  me  to  say  that  any  of  the 
most  serious  and  devout  professors  “  have  a  conversation 
becoming  the  gospel,”  while  they  live  in  disobedience  to  the 
institutions  of  the  gospel.  A  conversation  becoming  the  gospel 
and  a  decent  and  devout  conversation  may  be  yet  two 
different  things. 

3.  1  rather  wonder  at  the  lame  shift  you  made  to  turn 
away  the  force  of  my  objections  to  your  view  of  the  Millennium, 
and  the  first  resurrection.  I  was  hoping  that  you  would  either 
confute  the  objections,  or  else,  that  you  would  own  and 
acknowledge  the  force  of  them: — but  I  was  disappointed  in 
both  these  respects.  Then  I  have  thought,  and  still  think  that 
such  is  the  state  of  the  human  mind,  even  in  the  best  of  men, 
that  when  it  once  attains  a  superiority  in  knowledge  and 
and  critical  learning,  it  distains  to  yield  an  inch,  to  those 
whom  it  deems  as  its  inferiors.  Although  I  can  sincerely 
declare  that  I  have  been  mucTi  instructed  and  edified  by  the 
perusal  of  your  writings,  and  do  still  highly  esteem  your 
understanding,  judgment  and  knowledge  of  the  scriptures; 
nevertheless,  I  do  not  think  you  infalible  or  perfect  in  your 
judgment,  nor  yet  correct  and  sound  in  your  sentiments  of 
the  Millennium,  and  the  first  resurrection.  You  refer  me 
to  the  connection  of  Rev.  xx.  11-12  with  Math.  xxv.  31-32, 
but  this  connection  does  not  clash  with  my  views  of  the 
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subject;  for  our  Lord  in  that  passage  does  not  speak  a  word 
about  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  but  only  of  the  glorious 
proceedings  of  the  last  judgment.  The  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  and  the  eternal  judgment  are  two  different  things,  and 
the  former  must  precede  the  latter.  And  as  I  find  the  words 
hour  and  days,  in  John  iv.  21-23,  2  Cor.  vi.  2  including  a 
period  of  more  than  thousand  years,  I  see  no  reason  why  the 
Millennium  should  be  thought  a  period  too  long  to  be  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  same  words.  And  I  am  the  more  confirmed  in 
this  view  of  the  subject,  when  I  find  the  second  coming  off 
Christ  termed,  “The  times  of  restitution  of  all  things.”  Acts 
iii.  21.  I  also  might  refer  you  to  a  very  striking  connection 
in  the  following  texts.  Rev.  i.  10.  Chap.  xxi.  i  Thes.  iv.  16. 
But  if  this  last  text  “does  not  shew  whether  the  dead  in 
Christ,  or  the  wicked  dead  shall  rise  first”; — I  see  no  reason 
why  the  apostle  affirms  that  the  dead  in  Christ"  shall  rise 
first.  But  if  all  the  dead  both  just  and  unjust  shall  rise 
together  before  the  alive  shall  be  changed,  I  cannot  find  any 
propriety  in  the  scriptural  phrase,  '“  the  dead  in  Christ  shall 
rise  first.”  I  have  also  the  same  reason  to  believe  that  all 
God’s  people  shall  reign  on  earth,  as  I  have  to  believe  that 
they  are  all  made  kings  and  priests  unto  God.  Rev.  v.  8,  9,  10. 
Chap.  XX.  4-6.  As  to  the  binding  of  satan,  you  ask  me  “if 
I  allow  any  sense  to  that  expression.”  Yes,  my  dear  Sir; 

I  am  persuaded  that  the  Son  of  God  is  that  “Angel  coming 
down  from  heaven,  having  the  key  of  the  bottomless  pit."^ 
(Rev.  XX.  I.  Compare  with  Chap.  i.  18.  Chap.  xii.  7-9),  and 
I  believe  that  he  will  “  bind  satan  for  a  thousand  years, 

and  that  he  will  cast  him  into  the  bottomless  pit,  and  will 
shut  him  up,  and  set  a  seal  upon  him,  that  he  shall  deceive 
fhe  nations  no  more  till  the  thousand  years  shall  be  fulfilled; 

and  after  that  he  must  be  loosed  a  little  season.”  And  if 

any  man  will  ask  me  “How  can  these  things  be?”  I  am 

ready  to  reply  in  the  words  of  the  learned  and  judicious  Dr. 
Newton  on  the  Prophecies.  “  Prudence  as  well  as  modesty 
requires  that  we  should  forbear  all  curious  enquiries  into  the 
nature  and  condition  of  this  future  kingdom;  as  how  satan) 
should  be  bound  for  a  thousand  years,  and  afterwards  loosed 
again.  &c,  &c.  These  are  points  which  the  Holy  Spirit  hath 
not  thought  fit  to  explain;  and  folly  may  easily  ask  more 
questions  about  them  than  wisdom  can  answer.  Wisdom,  in 
the  mysterious  things  of  God,  and  especially  in  the  mysterious 
things  of  futurity,  will  still  adhere  to  the  words  of  scripture; 
and  having  seen  fhe  completion  of  so  many  particulars,  will 
rest  contented  with  believing  that  these  also  shall  be,  without 
knowing  how  they  shall  be.  “  It  is  of  the  nature  of  most 
prophecies  not  to  be  fully  understood  till  they  are  fully  accom¬ 
plished,  and  especially  prophecies  relating  to  a  state  so  different 
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from  the  present  as  the  Millennium.”  Dissertations  on  the 
Prophecies.  Vol.  III.  p.  252.  And  when  we  consider  the 
imperfect  knowledge  we  have  of  future  events  it  is  natural 
to  expect  some  difficulty  in  understanding  the  predictions  of 
them.  A  disputer  might  have  raised  many  objections  against 
the  literal  sense  of  the  ancient  predictions  respecting  the 
first  coming  of  Christ;  yet  his  coming  shewed  that  the  most 
mysterious  parts  were  to  be  literaly  fulfilled. 

With  regard  to  your  objection  on  i  Cor.  xV.  2*6,  I  still  find 
this  argument  starts  an  objection  which  is  common  to  both 
opinions.  For  let  the  saints  be  raised  when  they  may,  still 
it  is  after  the  resurrection  when  death  is  destroyed  that  all 
the  wicked  are  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire.  Let  my  dear  friend 
remove  this  objection  from  himself,  and  he  will  have  also 
removed  it  from  his  unworthy  correspondent. 

I  shall  here  add  a  few  Arguments  more,  which  lead  me 
to  differ  from  your  view  of  the  Millennium,  and  the  first 
resurrection. 

1.  If  I  am  not  to  believe  that  what  is  declared  in 
Rev.  XX.  4,  5,  6,  will  literally  come  to  pass;  I  see  no  reason 
why  I  am  to  believe  that  what  is  declared  in  ver.  1 1,  12,  will 
literally  take  place.  Some,  I  suppose,  have  run  the  meta¬ 
phorical  sense,  even  to  this  length!  But  I  have  often  thought 
and  still  think  that  no  plain  Christian  of  common  capacities, 
without  the  help  of  some  skilful  and  artful  expositor  would 
never  have  understood  the  first  resurrection  in  a  metaphorical 
sense.  Such  explication  of  scripture  would  be  highly  pleasing 
to  our  modern  deists  and  philosophical  writers. 

2.  Your  view  of  this  subject  clashes  with  itself,  by  taking 
the  first  resurrection  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  and  the  thousand 
years  in  a  literal  sense.  I  think  Dr.  Priestley,  in  former  years, 
was  more  consistent  with  himself  concerning  this  subject,  for 
he  was  then  of  opinion  that  the  first  resurrection  signifies  only 
the  revival  of  religion;  and  that  the  thousand  years  should  be 
interpreted  prophetically ;  then  every  day  would  signify  a  year, 
and  the  Millennium  would  last  for  365,000  years  I  This 
opinion  is,  indeed,  to  be  found  in  his  Institutes,  published 
many  years  ago,  but  latterly  he  has  inclined  to  the  personal 
reign  of  Christ,  as  you  may  see  in  his  Farewel  Sermon, 
preached  at  Hackney  previous  to  his  imigration  to  America. 

3.  The  literal  sense  of  the  first  resurrection  and  the 
Millennium  may  be  traced  up  to  Papias,  a  bishop  of  a  church 
in  Hierapolis,  and  a  disciple  of  John,  who  wrote  the  Revelation. 
It  also  appears  that  this  sense  prevailed  until  about  the  time 
of  the  rise  of  Antichrist,  when  it  gave  place  to  the  prospect 
of  reigning  in  this  mortal  and  imperfect  life.  See  Newton  on. 
the  Prophecies,  vol.  3,  p.  209-213. 

4.  When  Christ  is  spoken  of  as  destroying  the  Man  of 
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Sin,  who  sits  in  the  Temple  of  God,  the  context  leads  me  to 
think  of  His  personal  coining,  2  Thes.  ii.  1-9,  but  according 
to  your  views  Antichrist  will  be  finally  destroyed  a  thousand 
years  before  His  coming. 

5.  Your  opinion  of  the  Millennium  carries  in  it  a  strong 
reflection  on  the  hope  and  expectation  of  the  primitive  Chris¬ 
tians  in  their  sufferings  and  tribulations,  and  coincides  with  the 
popular  delusion  of  the  present  day;  for  every  popular  party 
that  I  know  of,  is  full  of  expectation  that  its  own  distinct  way 
in  the  Christian  profession  shall  soon  prevail  over  every  other 
party,  and  over  all  the  world! 

6.  It  would  be  a  very  poor  encouragement  to  sufferers 
for  Christ’s  sake  to  rejoice  in  affliction  and  death,  in  hope  that 
some  other  persons  in  time  to  come  should  live  happy  and 
reign,  on  account  of  their  calamities.  Our  Lord  made  no  use 
at  all  (as  I  can  recollect)  of  such  arguments  to  encourage  His 
followers  in  their  sufferings  for  His  sake;  but  the  self-denied 
obedience,  labour  of  love,  and  sufferings  of  His  people  are 
always  personally  connected  with  the  immortal  reward  in  the 
most  literal  sense.  But  this  view  of  the  subject  clashes  with 
your  view  of  Rev.  v.  9,  10,  chap.  xx.  4,  6. 

7.  I  cannot  reconcile  your  view  of  the  Millennium 
with  that  excellent  passage  In  your  book  on  the  Commission, 
second  edition,  p.  200,  207.  Though  I  have  more  objections 
to  your  views  of  this  subject,  I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  them, 
as  I  find  at  the  close  of  your  letter  that  you  are  ready  to 
account  my  questions  and  arguments,  as  “  means  of  gendering 
strife  and  contention  among  brethren.”  However,  the  brethren 
in  North  Wales  can  bear  testimony  that  the  investigation  and 
discussion  of  this  subject  has  been  productive  of  much  good, 
and  godly  edification  which  is  by  faith. 

I  have  showed  your  last  letter  to  our  brother,  Edmund 
Francis,  of  Carnarvon.  We  are  both  of  the  same  opinion 
respecting  this  subject,  and  our  Welsh  brethren  in  general  seem 
to  be  of  the  same  view. 

You  intimate  that  you  wish  to  know  “  What  it  is  I  con¬ 
demn  in  Mr.  Fuller's  Pamphlet  on  the  Great  Question.”  But  I 
find  that  this  subject  must  be  reserved  for  another  opportunity, 
as  I  have  neither  time  nor  paper  to  enlarge  here  at  present^ 
I  suppose  that  I  have  told  you  formerly  that  my  Remarks  are 
composed  in  reference  to  the  Welsh  translation  of  Mr.  Fuller’s 
Pamphlet.  I  never  saw  the  original,  and  for  that  reason  I 
cannot  refer  you  to  the  pages.  There  are  some  excellent  pas¬ 
sages  in  Mr.  Fuller’s  Pamphlet,  as  I  acknowledge  in  my 
Preface  to  my  Remarks;  and  for  that  reason  I  think  it  much 
more  pitiable  to  find  the  author  jumbling  several  things 
together  as  he  does  in  the  said  and  same  pamphlet.  And  I  am 
still  of  opinion  that  he  has  not  only  left  the  Great  Question  un- 
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answered,  but  enveloped  the  subject  in  darkness  and  confusion. 

I  shall  conclude  this  long  letter,  and  shall  be  very  thankful 
if  you  please  to  show  it  to  your  colleagues,  with  my  Christian 
Respects  to  both  of  them,  and  accept  the  same  yourself,  from 
Yours  affectionately  in  the  Gospel, 

JOHN  R.  JONES. 

PS. — My  colleague  writes  with  me  in  Christian  respects  to 
you,  and  all  the  church  in  Edinburgh.  We  are  both  glad  to 
hear  that  you  are  now  engaged  in  publishing  your  whole  works. 
May  the  Lord  bless  your  labours  to  promote  primitive  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  the  cause  of  pure  and  undefiled  religion. 


Books  on  English  Baptist  Church 
History. 

The  Baptist  Bibliography,  published  1916,  1922,  by  the  Kingsgate 
Press,  catalogues  all  sources  from  1525  to  1837,  manuscript 
and  printed. 

Seven  volumes  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Baptist  Historical  Society 
contain  much  original  material.  And  in  Welsh,  the  Transactions  of  the 
Welsh  Baptist  Historical  Society.  The  Hanserd  Knollys  Society 
published  early  records  of  the  Broadmead,  Fenstanton  and  Hexham 
churches,  with  Tracts  on  Liberty  of  Conscience,  1614-1661.  William 
McGlothlin  edited  in  1911  several  Baptist  Confessions  of  Faith  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  1609-1879.  The  works  of  John  Smyth,  1603-1612 
were  published  by  the  Cambridge  University  Press  in  two  volumes,  1915. 
Roger  Williams’  Bloody  Tenet  of  Persecution  by  the  Hanserd  Knollys 
Society  in  1848.  Stinton  gathered  by  1719  much  early  material,  which 
was  printed  hurriedly  by  his  brother-in-law  Thomas  Crosby  in  four 
volumes,  1738-1740. 

Modern  studies  of  origins  are :  The  Early  English  Dissenters 
[1550-1641]  with  illustrative  documents;  by  Champlin  Burrage,  1912: 
John  Smith,  Thomas  Helwys,  and  the  first  Baptist  church  in  England; 
by  Walter  H.  Burgess,  1911.  Benjamin  Evans  in  1862-4  did  good  work 
in  his  Early  English  Baptists.  Lofton  in  1899  dealt  with  the  Englbb 
Baptist  Reformation  (1609-1641);  and  Shakespeare  in  1906  with  Baptist 
and  Congregational  Pioneers. 

The  parochial  repiorts  of  1669  and  the  licence  documents  of  1672 
were  published  by  Lyon  Turner  as  Original  Records  (three  volumes, 
Fisher  Unwin,  1911-14).  Evans'  census  of  1715  is  in  the  B.  Hj  S. 
Transactions,  II,  95.  Studies  of  1750  are  in  volumes  VI  and  VII 
for  England,  Wales,  and  the  colonies.  Thompson’s  census  of  1773  is  m 
the  Congregational  Society’s  Transactions,  volume  V. 
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Magazines  give  current  information.  Rippon’s  Register  lasted 
1790-1803,  and  contains  earlier  antiquarian  collections  by  Stinton.  The 
General  Baptists  published  1790-1890.  The  Baptist  Missionary  Society 
began  in  1794,  and  still  continue  two  monthlies  and  an  annual.  The 
Baptist  Magazine  ran  1809-1907.  The  Baptist  Reporter  was  of 
importance  after  1830.  The  Church,  the  Primitive  Church,  the  Gospel 
Standard,  the  Gospel  Herald,  Seren  Corner,  the  Freeman,  should  be 
remembered.  Associations  began  printing  their  reports  from  1752,  and 
the  example  was  followed  by  colleges,  societies,  and  the  Union. 

In  1901  the  American  Baptist  Publication  Society  published  contribu¬ 
tions  by  thirty  writers,  edited  to  exhibit  a  worldwide  Century  of 
Baptist  Achievement. 

In  general  church  history,  sections  on  Anabaptists  and  Baptists  are 
either  wanting  or  absurd  in  most  cases.  The  best  introduction  is 
Newman,  Antipedobaptism  till  1609  (American  Baptist  Publication 
Society  1897).  Lindsay’s  History  of  the  Reformation,  volume  a 
(Clark,  1907)  has  two  fine  chapters  on  continental  Anabaptists. 
Newman’s  Church  History  (American  Baptist  Publication  Society.,  two 
volumes  1890,  1893)  displays  in  perspective  the  part  Baptists  have 
played  generally. 

Neal’s  history  of  the  Puritans  should  be  read  only  in  Toulmin’s 
edition  of  1796,  with  his  continuation  of  1814.  But  this  is  superseded 
by  H.  W.  Clark’s  History  of  English  Nonconformity  (Chapman  ^nd  Hall, 
two  volumes,  1911).  Stoughton’s  eight  volumes  on  Religion  in  England, 
have  interesting  and  relevant  chapters. 

Of  histories  limited  to  Baptists,  Ivimcy  led  the  way;  his  four 
volumes  bring  the  story  to  1820,  with  plenty  of  biography  and  sketches 
of  separate  churches;  he  is  strongest  for  London,  and  hardly  goes 
beyond  the  Calvinists.  In  1848  David  Benedict  published  a  large 
volume  where  360  pages  are  given  outside  America;  Armitage  in  1887 
gave  200  out  of  1,000,  and  illustrated.  Cramp  in  1875  did  better  on 
a  smaller  scale  of  which  Carlile  in  1905  and  Vedder  in  1907  are  the 
best  specimens. 

For  sectional  studies.  The  minutes  of  the  assembly  of  General 
Baptists,  1654-1811,  have  been  published  in  two  volumes  at  the 
Kingsgate  Press  in  1909-1910:  Adam  Taylor’s  1818  study  of  General 
Baptist  history  should  be  read  with  these.  The  Fifth-Monarchy  move¬ 
ment  has  been  studied  in  connection  with  the  Baptists  by  Louise  Fargo 
Brown,  who  published  in  1911  through  the  American  Historical 
•Association.  The  Seventh-day  Baptists  of  America  have  printed  enormous 
masses  of  material,  treated  most  uncritically;  this  section  ceased  to  be 
of  interest  in  England  after  1750.  The  story  of  the  New  Connexion! 
was  given  by  Adam  Taylor  in  1818,  and  by  J.  H.  Wood  in  1847.. 
The  General  Baptist  churches  in  the  west  which  became  Unitarian  were 
dealt  with  by  Murch  in  1835.  H.  S.  Burrage  published  in  1888  on 
Baptist  Hymn  writers,  and  Julian’s  Dictionary  of  Hymnology  completes 
the  subject.  J.  J.  Goadby  in  1871  explored  many  Bye-Paths  in 
Baptist  History. 
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For  geographical  studies,  Joshua  Thomas  broke  ground  in  1778 
with  a  history  (in  Welsh)  of  Baptists  in  Wales,  and  followed  with 
his  1795  history  of  the  Association.  His  revised  version,  published  in 
1885,  is  superseded  by  Spinther  James.  Walter  Wilson  in  180S1814 
published  four  volumes  on  the  dissenting  churches  in  London.  The 
Western  association  had  its  story  told  by  J.  G.  Fuller  in  1843.  the 
Northern  by  Douglas  in  1845;  the  Midland  put  out  a  volume  in  1905. 
the  Berkshire  in  1907,  the  Yorkshire  in  1912,  the  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  in  1913;  Lincolnshire  is  being  studied.  The  Victoria  County 
Histories  sometimes  have  trustworthy  sections. 

Separate  churches  have  often  published  ntemorial  volumes;  the 
early  pages  usually  need  scrutinizing  with  care.  Biographies  abound. 
S.  A.  Swain’s  Faithful  Men  weaves  many  into  a  sketch  of  Bristol 
College.  For  Americans  and  Canadians,  Cathcart’s  Baptist  Cyclopedia 
of  1881  is  to  be  consulted;  for  scores  of  British,  the  Dictionary  fof 
National  Biography,  1885-1901.  Our  Transactions  last  year  contained 
an  index  to  hundreds. 


BAPTIST  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 


The  fifteenth  annual  meeting  will  be  held  at  Barton-in- 
the-beans  on  Thursday,  4  May,  at  five  o’clock.  Reports 
will  be  submitted,  new  members,  committee,  and  officers  elected. 
The  outgoing  officers  are: — President,  H.  Wheeler  Robinson; 
Vice-Presidents,  J.  C.  Carlile,  John  Clifford,  J.  H.  Shakes¬ 
peare;  Secretary,  W.  T.  Whitley;  Treasurer,  Francis  J. 
Blight;  other  members  of  Committee,  W.  E.  Blomfield,  J.  H. 
Brooksbank,  J.  Leslie  Chown,  Arthur  Dakin  (joint  editor), 
A.  J.  D.  Farrer,  Harold  Knott,  A.  S.  Langley,  F.  Townley 
Lord,  J.  T.  Marshall,  J.  W.  Thirtle,  A.  C.  Underwood, 
Horace  Warde.  Nominations  should  be  sent  to  Dr.  Whitley  at 
Droitwich  by  Thursday,  27  April.  Conveyances  leave  Leicester 
at  one  o’clock  on  4  May  for  Arnesby,  Sutton.  Thurlaston, 
Bosworth,  and  Barton,  returning  to  Leicester  by  six  o'clock; 
registration  fee  (two  shillings)  should  be  sent  to  Dr.  Whitley 
at  once;  optional  lunch  and  tea  will  be  provided. 


The  Annual  Meeting. 

Perhaps  every  district  in  England  has  a  Baptist  romance 
hidden  away ;  Leicestershire  is  fortunate  in  having  at  least 
three,  brought  to  light,  in  having  their  scenes  within  easy  reach 
of  Leicester,  and  in  having  a  splendid  body  of  Baptist  laymen 
who  generously  facilitated  a  visit  of  the  Society,  and  told  off 
Mr.  Alfred  Yates  to  make  it  a  success.  We  had  planned  such  an 
historical  excursion  round  Halifax  in  connection  with  the  Union 
meetings,  but  this  is  the  first  time  it  has  ever  been  held.  All 
tickets  were  sold  on  the  first  day  of  the  meetings,  much  to  the 
disappointment  of  many  who  delayed. 

At  the  close  of  the  fourth  session  of  the  Unoin,  about  ten 
chars-a-banc,  and  as  many  private  cars,  filled  rapidly,  and 
started  off  for  Arnesby.  Here,  to  an  assembly  that  crowded 
the  building,  the  Rev.  L.  E.  Bartlet,  pastor,  told  briefly  the  early 
story  of  the  church,  known  from  1672,  sending  to  the  Assembly 
of  1689,  founder  of  Ramsey  and  Coventry,  calling  Robert  Hall 
from  Durham,  sending  out  Robert  Hall  junior,  Samuel  Pearce, 
and  two  other  founders  of  the  B.M.S.  Interesting  extracts  were- 
read  from  the  books  of  Robert  Hall  senior,  whose  Helps  to  Zion’s 
Travellers  is  still  valued.  The  meeting  was  closed  with  prayer 
by  Dr.  Clifford,  our  Vice-President. 

Sutton-in-the-Elms  was  the  next  objective.  This  began  as  a' 
General  Baptist  Church,  signing  the  Midland  Confession  of  1651,. 
but  by  1707  joined  the  Midland  Particular  Association,  which  met 
that  year  at  Worcester.  Isaac  Woodman  came  in  1749,  and  next 
*  year  application  was  made  to  generous  Londoners  for  help  to 
build  a  meeting-house  in  Leicester  for  the  members  resident 
there.  By  1756  this  was  completed,  in  Harvey  Lane,  and  the 
venture  was  so  successful  that  four  years  later  the  members  were 
dismissed  to  become  a  separate  church,  under  Christopher  Hall, 
brother  of  Robert.  There  were  many  other  points  of  interest 
which  time  did  not  allow  to  be  expatiated  upon,  but  the  welcome 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Newton  and  his  Church  was  appreciated. 

The  long  caravan  streamed  across  Bosworth  Field,  and  met 
another  contingent,  which  had  come  direct  from  Leicester  to 
Barton-in-the-Beans.  Despite  this  large  accession,  the  Church 
provided  all  with  a  welcome  meal.  The  story  of  the  Church  was 
told  to  a  section  only;  it  shows  yet  another  type  of  Baptist.  A 
footman  of  the  great  Countess  of  Huntingdon  began  preaching, 
and  by  1745  there  was  a  branch  of  the  Methodist  movement. 
Study  of  the  Bible  led  the  band  to  believers’  baptism;  the  two 
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Samuel  Deacons  and  other  leaders  spread  the  word  far,  and  by 
1770  this  group  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  New  Connexion  of 
General  Baptists,  into  which  came,  one  by  one,  all  the  older 
evangelical  General  Baptists,  till  the  network  spread  from  Burn¬ 
ley  to  Ramsgate,  from  Boston  to  Rushall. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  took  place  here,  under 
the  presidency  of  Principal  H.  Wheeler  Robinson.  The  Reports 
by  Secretary  and  Treasurer  were  submitted,  as  below,  and 
adopted.  Officers  and  Committee  for  1922-3  were  elected  as 
appear  on  the  cover.  Hearty  thanks  were  given  to  the  Church 
at  Barton,  and  to  Mr.  Alfred  Yates,  as  representing  the  Leicester 
laymen.  At  ^the  close  of  the  meeting  members  returned  to  the 
city  in  time  for  the  Mayor’s  Reception. 

Committee’s  Report.  We  are  glad  to  announce  that  the 
printers  of  the  Baptist  Union  have  at  length  completed  the  second 
volume  of  the  Bibliography,  cataloguing  all  materials,  in  manu¬ 
script  or  in  print,  known  for  Baptist  history  within  the  Empire, 
from  1777  to  1837.  Copies  have  been  supplied  to  all  guinea 
subscribers. 

It  has  as  yet  been  impossible  to  publish  the  small  history  of 
the  Seventh- Day  Baptists  which  was  accepted  years  ago.  Mr. 
Langley’s  history  of  the  Lincolnshire  Baptists  is  nearing  com¬ 
pletion,  but  the  question  of  publication  has  not  yet  been  discussed. 
Nor  has  any  definite  step  been  taken  as  to  the  publication  of  the  , 
Baptist  History  which  is  now  ready  for  the  press ;  but  an  esti-  ' 
mate  for  printing  is  ready  for  the  new  committee  to  consider. 

Your  committee,  however,  has  enlarged  its  plans  in  another 
direction.  The  first  series  of  Transactions  closed  with  1921,  by 
w'hich  time  seven  volumes  were  completed.  The  new  series  is  ' 
merged  in  a  fresh  publication — the  Baptist  Quarterly;  while 
Dr.  Whitley  continues  to  superintend  the  antiquarian  side  of  our 
work,  Dr.  Dakin  has  undertaken  to  obtain  articles  which  will 
apply  the  lessons  of  history  to  present-day  problems.  In  view  of 
the  enlarged  quantity  of  printed  matter  and  the  diversified  quality, 
it  has  been  necessary  to  raise  the  annual  subscription  to  ten 
shillings;  and  it  will  also  be  necessary  to  obtain  many  new  sub¬ 
scribers.  We  trust  also  that  many  of  the  guinea  subscribers 
will  continue  to  contribute  on  that  scale,  even  though  for  the 
present  no  promise  can  be  made  of  additional  publications. 

The  Society’s  library  is  frequently  referred  to,  and  proves 
of  increasing  value.  Researchers  often  appeal  for  information, 
and  they  have  always  been  helped.  It  would  be  well  if  more 
country  churches,  suoh  as  those  we  visit  to-day,  would  investigate 
their  relics,  and  see  whether  ancient  libraries  could  not  be  turned 
to  better  account  by  being  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  Society, 
whether  as  a  gift  or  on  loan. 

The  finances  of  the  Society  have  been  superintended  to  the 
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close  of  the  year  by  Dr.  Thirtle,  who  submits  the  following 
statement,  examined  and  found  correct  by  Mr.  Harold  Knott,  our 
auditor : — 

Receipts  during  1921. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

Balance  forward  from  1920  . 

...  11 

14 

0 

Subscriptions  for  1921  . 

...  48 

8 

0 

Vote  from  Winchmore  Hill  Church 

...  8 

8 

0 

Proceeds  of  Sales  . 

...  4 

7 

6 

Payments  during  1921. 

£72 

17 

6 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Balance  due  for  Printing  in  1920  ... 

...  14 

17 

6 

Printing  on  Account  for  1921 

...  40 

0 

0 

Stationery,  Printing,  and  Postage,  ... 

...  2 

9 

2 

Balance  in  hand 

...  15 

10 

10 

Liabilities  .against  £15  10 

£72 

10. 

17 

6 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Balance  of  Printing  for  1921 

...  23 

4 

7 

Bibliography,  Vol.  11. ,  say  44  copies 

...  38 

10 

0 

The  Mind  for  Peace. 

The  Christians  duty  “to  seek  peace  and  pursue  it”  has 
never  been  seriously  in  question,  and  is  certainly  not  likely 
to  be  after  the  bitter  experience  of  the  last  few  years. 
Indeed,  many  to-day,  who  would  scarcely  call  themselves  Chris¬ 
tian,  are  convinced  that  peace  is  the  ultimate  destiny  of  our 
race,  and  are  willing  to  give  consideration  to  any  plan  which 
seems  to  offer  it.  But  there  comes  the  difficulty.  Is  there  any 
plan?  To  some  the  League  of  Nations  gives  hope,  and  they  toil 
for  it  bravely;  but  on  the  other  hand  there  are  others,  equally 
ardent,  who  echo  the  words  of  Phillip  Gibbs :  “  The  spirit  has 
gone  out  of  it.  It  was  bom  without  a  soul.”  Phillip  Gibbs  him¬ 
self  talks  about  “  an  International  League  of  Goodwill,”  com¬ 
prised  of  individuals  of  all  nations  who  will  work  for  good  and 
give  a  call  to  humanity  independently  of  statesmen  or  schemes. 
He  pins  his  faith  in  what  he  calls  “  a  union  of  democracy  across 
the  frontiers  of  hate.”  At  the  same  time,  even  those  who  have 
faith  in  the  present  League,  are  equally  insistent  in  their  declara¬ 
tion  that  it  depends  entirely  on  the  earnestness  of  the  peoples. 
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and  the  volume  of  public  opinion  that  can  be  ranged  behind  it. 
Here,  then,  is  a  point  on  which  there  is  a  measure  of  agreement. 

The  cause  of  international  peace  depends  ultimately  on  individual 
goodwill.  Its  guarantee  is  found  in  the  hearts  of  men.  It  can 
never  be  realised  unless  men,  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  so 
will  and  desire  it,  and  having  willed  it,  adjust  their  outlook, 
attitude,  and  actions  to  the  ideal  which  the  mind  has  embraced. 

In  other  words,  the  cause  of  peace  must  wait  on  the  mind  for 
peace,  and  not  until  the  world  has  the  mind  for  peace  can  there 
be  final  deliverance  from  the  curse  of  war. 

Obviously,  that  means  a  complete  change  from  the  outlook 
of  pre-war  days.  No  nation  would  accept  the  impeachment  that 
before  1914  it  had  the  mind  for  war.  Even  Germany  repudiates 
the  suggestion  as  strongly  as  ourselves.  But  whatever  justifica* 
tion  there  may  be  for  any  or  all  the  nations  refusing  to  admit 
so  grave  an  indictment,  the  very  fact  that  the  war  came  is 
evidence  that  the  prevailing  outlook  and  temper  in  Europe  was 
such  as  the  nations  cannot  again  afford  to  indulge.  Whether 
they  had  the  mind  for  war  or  not,  they  certainly  were  not  pos¬ 
sessed  of  such  mind  for  peace  as  is  essential  if  ever  humanity 
is  to  be  delivered  from  its  scourge.  The  point  is  that  a  radical 
change  of  mind  in  the  whole  world  is  necessary  even  as  the 
preliminary  of  abiding  goodwill. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  here  to  spend  time  in  characterizing 
the  mind  we  have  to  leave  behind.  It  has  been  described  often 
enough,  and  every  man  has  had  his  opportunity  of  noting  its 
fears  and  suspicions,  its  spirit  of  aggressiveness  and  compe¬ 
tition,  its  narrow  jealousy.  There  is  no  need  to  deny  that 
it  had  its  good  points,  and  developed  in  men  certain  acceptable  | 
and  even  fine  qualities.  Be  that  as  it  may,  its  ultimate  effect  on 
the  world  is  its  condemnation,  and  by  its  fruits  it  must  be 
judged.  But  what  is  needed  for  the  new  day  is  that  men  should 
seek  to  make  clearer  and  clearer  the  main  features  of  that  new 
outlook  which  is  to  be  the  basis  of  our  salvation.  If  what  we 
may  call  the  national  mind  has  received  frequent  exposition  and 
elucidation,  the  new  need  is  that  the  international  way  of  thinking 
should  be  equally  expanded  and  its  chief  features  clearly 
visualised.  What  is  it  to  think  internationally?  Which  among 
our  prejudices  does  it  condemn?  What  national  aims  does  it 
allow,  and  which  does  it  discourage?  What  revisions  of  our 
ideas  does  it  entail,  and  what  new  conceptions  does  it  demand? 
Such  are  the  questions  which  wait  now  to  be  faced  and 
answered.  The  will  to  peace  is  important,  but  the  will  alone  will 
not  carry  us  far  unless  it  leads  to  that  way  of  thinking,  speaking, 
and  acting  which  is  in  accordance  with  it.  A  universal  change 
in  the  common  thoughts  and  sentiments  of  common  men  is 
essential;  a  turn  over  from  the  old  mind  to  the  new,  and  to 
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facilitate  that  one  of  the  first  requisites  is  a  careful  and  system- 
matic  exposition  leading  to  a  new  orientation,  and  a  complete 
revision  of  national  and  international  ideals.  That  is  to  say, 
the  cause  has  to  be  won  first  of  all  in  the  realm  of  thought 
before  the  good  can  ever  be  achieved  in  the  world  of  action. 

Then  are  we  to  give  up  our  support  of  the  League  of 
Nations  in  order  to  address  ourselves  to  this  more  fundamental 
task?  Not  necessarily.  The  two  are  not  mutually  exclusive. 
On  the  contrary,  at  the  present  juncture  the  League  itself  is 
one  of  the  great  factors  making  for  a  change  in  public  opinion. 
It  stands  at  least  before  the  common  man  as  an  embodiment  of 
the  idea,  and  so  long  as  he  is  interested  in  it  the  idea  is  being 
lodged  in  his  mind.  It  is,  so  to  speak,  a  fixed  light,  encouraging 
more  spacious  thoughts,  and  at  this  stage  the  organisation  can 
be  a  real  help  in  fostering  the  spirit.  Certainly  the  work  of  the 
League  needs  supplementing,  as  its  most  earnest  supporters  con¬ 
stantly  insist;  but  probably  the  wisest  course  for  the  idealist 
would  be  to  use  the  League  to  the  full  for  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  this  change  of  mind  which  w’orld-peace  demands. 
In  this  connection  the  educational  activities  of  the  League  are 
of  great  value. 

But  where  does  this  reading  of  the  situation  lead  one  who 
stands  with  Jesus  Christ,  and  whose  heart  is  set  on  the  Kingdom 
of  God? 

Obviously,  the  new  mind,  the  mind  for  peace,  will 
enthrone  the  conception  of  world  good  in  place  of  the  old  idea 
of  king  and  country.  Thought  must  more  and  more  embrace  the 
whole,  ceasing  to  be  parochial  and  becoming  truly  catholic.  The 
new  patriotism  will  attach  itself  to  the  particular  country’s 
contribution  to  the  life  of  the  world  rather  than’  to  its  individual 
glory  and  aggrandisement,  and  the  ideal  of  service  and  helpful¬ 
ness  to  others  will  take  the  place  of  the  old  ideal  of  self-assertion 
and  preservation.  Nations  will  be  thought  of  as  limbs  of  one 
body  rather  than  as  separate  and  competing  entities,  and  nation¬ 
ality  itself  will  be  valued  chiefly  for  the  diversity  it  brings  into 
the  one  organisation  thereby  giving  greater  range  and  powder 
of  action.  But  is  not  all  this  New  Testament  teaching?  Is  it 
not  the  inevitable  flower  of  the  seed  sown  by  Christ?  Jesus 
said  nothing  about  war,  as  He  said  nothing  about  slavery,  but 
who  else  amongst  mankind  taught  us  to  think  in  world  terms — 
one  world  under  one  Father?  Who  else  unfolded  the  idea  of 
mutual  helpfulness,  teaching  us  to  dissolve  our  suspicions  and 
hatreds  in  the  joy  of  service?  Who  else  showed  us  how  to 
claim  diversities  of  gifts  for  the  joy  and  wellbeing  of  the 
whole,  rather  than  allowing  them  to  become  the  grounds  and 
occasions  of  division?  There  is  no  better  teaching. yet  on  the 
place  and  purpose  of  nationality  than  that  w'hich  Paul  elaborates 
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in  his  doctrine  of  the  church  with  many  members  but  one  body. 
“  Ye  are  members  one  of  another.”  The  words  might  have 
been  addressed  to  the  European  nations  in  this  year  of  grace. 
And  Paul  got  it  from  Christ.  Here,  then,  we  have  the 
interesting  fact  that  the  main  features  of  the  new  mind,  the 
mind  which  can  save  us,  the  mind  which  the  world  must  get  if 
ever  it  is  to  be  delivered,  are  found  to  be  the  fundamental  ideas 
of  our  Christian  faith. 

Further,  it  is  very  significant  that  in  connection  with  the 
cause,  publicists  are  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  our  language. 
What  is  required,  says  one,  is  a  change  of  heart.  Good ;  but  that 
is  a  phrase  straight  out  of  our  book.  Again,  there  must  be  a 
new  mind.  But  getting  a  new  mind  is  only  another  way  of 
naming  conversion,  and,  moreover,  not  a  new  way.  Paul  has 
that  also.  He  speaks  of  “  the  renewing  of  your  mind,”  as  though 
the  mind  could  be  taken  to  pieces  and  built  up  on  a  new  plan. 
His  idea  of  conversion  is  that  it  brings  a  different  outlook,  a 
new  set  of  ideals,  a  wealth  of  essentially  different  thoughts  and 
purposes  and  ambitions.  He  himself  was  so  converted.  And 
with  what  result?  He  became  cosmopolitan,  lost  his  Jewish 
prejudices,  saw  men  as  men,  and  not  as  members  of  this  or 
that  nation.  .Through  Christ  he  came  to  think  in  terms  of 
humanity  instead  of  in  terms  of  narrow  nationalism.  In  a  word, 
Paul’s  conversion  made  of  him  just  such  a  man  as  all  must  be¬ 
come  if  ever  there  is  to  be  abiding  peace,  so  that  we  are  con¬ 
strained  to  say  that  if  all  thought  as  Paul  did,  if  all  came  to 
share  his  outlook  and  convictions,  the  cause  of  peace  would  be 
secure. 

The  conclusion  is  obvious.  It  may  be  too  much  to  say  that 
the  cause  of  world  peace  is  bound  up  with  the  fortunes  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  but  it  is  certainly  not  too  much  to  urge  that  at  least 
Christianity  does  offer  a  way  whereby  the  race  can  arrive  at  its 
goal.  A  widespread  acceptance  of  Christ  with  a  sincere  allegi¬ 
ance  to  His  fundamental  teaching,  would  mean  the  overthrow 
of  all  national  jealousies,  rivalries,  and  animosities  in  an  effective 
and  abiding  federation  of  the  nations  in  mutual  goodwill. 

Some  will  find  little  comfort  in  that.  To  them  it  seems  an 
impractical  dream  to  hope  that  Christ  will  ever  rule  in  every 
land.  In  any  case  the  day  seems  remote.  But  those  who  have 
some  idea  of  the  triumphs  which  Christianity  has  already 
wrought,  and  who  have  discerned  that  in  it  and  at  back  of  it 
is  the  very  power  of  God,  will  not  be  dismayed  or  daunted,  and 
if  they  prefer  to  put  their  faith  in  what  seems  to  be  the  round¬ 
about  route,  they  will  know  that  the  short  cut  has  often  proved 
delusive,  and  that,  in  these  things  there  is  no  endurance  in  the 
temple  unless  it  be  built  on  eternal  foundations.  The  Christian 
will  welcome  every  sincere  effort  of  statesmen,  rejoice  in  every 
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scheme  which  incorporates  the  idea  and  appeals  to  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  men,  welcome  every  step  that  encourages  the  new  and 
better  mind ;  but  also  he  will  know  that  the  new  and  better  mind 
is  near  to  the  mind  of  his  Lord,  and  conversely  that  as  men  come 
to  have  the  mind  of  Christ  they  will  arrive  inevitably  at  the 
will  and  mind  for  peace. 

The  logic  of  the  situation,  as  we  read  it,  leads  to  nothing 
less  than  vigorous  evangelization  on  the  part  of  the  Christian 
Church.  The  peace  propaganda  demands  exactly  that  which  the 
Church  can  supply,  and  in  the  last  analysis  it  is  seen  that  the 
truest  antidote  to  militarism  and  all  its  brood  is  the  missionary 
activity  of  the  servants  of  Jesus  Christ. 


The  Revivalism  of  the  New  Testament. 

IN  these  days,  when  revivalism  is  in  the  air,  it  will  not  be 
out  of  place  to  direct  attention  to  the  revivalism  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  exponents  of  the  Psychological 
Study  of  Religion  have  as  yet  paid  very  little  attention  to  the 
relevant  data  contained  in  the  New-  Testament  w’ritings. 
Doubtless,  this  is  because  these  data  are  often  disappointingly 
meagre.  But  such  as  are  available  have  received  less  than 
}ustice.  There  are  many  notices  in  the  Book  of  Acts  and  the 
Pauline  Epistles  the  exact  significance  of  which  can  be  appre¬ 
ciated  only  by  those  who  have  had  some  experience  of  a 
religious  revival.  Such  an  experience  is  every  bit  as 
illuminating  to  the  student  as  the  travels  of  Ramsay  and 
Deissmann  in  Asia  Minor.  There  is  in  the  Christianity 
of  the  New  Testament  a  power  of  contagion,  which  is  a 
marked  feature  of  religious  revivals.  To  the  disciples  at 
Pentecost  there  comes  a  deep  religious  experience,  which  fills 
them  with  a  new  and  strange  enthusiasm.  The  fire  spreads. 
Many  others  catch  the  new  enthusiasm  and  are  converted  on 
the  Day  of  Pentecost.  Philip  takes  it  down  to  Samaria. 
A  little  later  the  revival  breaks  out  in  Caesarea,  and  the 
centurion,  Cornelius,  and  his  household  break  out  into  the 
glossolalia.  The  arch-persecutor,  Saul  of  Tarsus,  catches 
the  divine  fire  and  carries  it  through  Asia  Minor  and  into 
Greece,  establishing  in  the  great  centres  of  trade  and  commerce 
little  communities  of  men  and  women  in  whose  hearts  there 
glowed  the  same  fire.  He  finds  twelve  lifeless  Christians 
in  Ephesus,  and  before  long  they  are  filled  with  the  same 
holy  enthusiasm  that  fills  him.  This  feature  of  early 
Christianity  is  apt  to  receive  less  than  justice  at  times  from  the 
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average  Anglo-Saxon.  The  present  writer  had  no  adequate 
notion  of  what  the  meetings  of  the  Corinthian  Church  must 
have  been  like,  until  he  had  seen  the  Christians  of  Bengal 
assembled,  for  a  nagarkirtan,  which  is  a  singing  procession 
round  the  town.  In  such  processions  there  are  always  mani¬ 
festations  of  bhakti  (loving  devotion  to  the  Deity),  and  these 
manifestations  would  sometimes  be  more  frequent  than  they 
are,  if  the  moderating  influence  of  the  European  missionary 
were  removed.  As  the  procession  moves  along  singing,  e.g.. 
Let  all  men  shout,  ‘  Victory  to  Jesus !  ’  as  long  as  life  remains 
in  the  body,”  the  fervour  rises  and,  each  time  the  pro¬ 
cession  rests,  ^some  will  dance  and  wave  their  arms  above 
their  heads,  while  the  others  keep  time  by  singing  enthusias¬ 
tically  in  chorus.  Even  the  phlegmatic  man  of  the  West 
is  apt  at  such  times  to  feel  a  curious  lump  in  his  throat, 
though  it  would  never  enter  his  Ihead  to  dance  with  his  Indian 
Christian  brothers. 

We  are  fortunate  in  possessing  pretty  full  information 
of  a  revival  movement  which  bears  many  marked  resemblances 
to  the  Christianity  of  the  Apostolic  Age.  The  parallel  be¬ 
tween  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  Graeco-Roman  world, 
into  which  the  first  Christian  missionaries  carried  their  message, 
and  the  conditions  in  England  during  the  Commonwealth, 
when  George  Fox  set  in  motion  the  Quaker  revival,  is  extra¬ 
ordinarily  close.  In  both  cases  the  times  were  times  of 
religious  ferment.  Men  and  women,  in  large  numbers,  had 
broken  free  from  their  religious  moorings  and  were  sailing 
troubled  seas  with  little  to  guide  them  to  the  haven  of 
religious  peace.  They  were  dissatisfied  with  their  ancestral 
religions  and  from  them  they  had  gone  out;  and  some  had 
gone  out  not  knowing  whither  they  went,  but  they  all  were 
mindful  of  a  better  country.  In  both  cases  there  is  the  same 
medley  of  sects  and  cults.  In  almost  all  the  fields  of  his 
missionary  labour  Paul  would  meet  with  “  God-fearers  ”  and 
initiates  into  the  different  Mystery-Religions.  In  England 
in  Commonwealth  times  there  were  the  Independents,  the 
Baptists,  both  Particular  and  General,  the  Presbyterians,  the 
Fifth  Monarchy  men,  with  their  millenarian  ideas,  the  Muggle- 
tonians,  with  their  extreme  apocalyptic  notions,  the  Ranters, 
the  Familists,  and  the  Seekers  or  Waiters.  Modern  research 
helps  us  to  see  in  most  of  them,  in  spite  of  certain  extravagances, 
men  and  women  of  honest  heart  and  fearless  purpose,  filled 
with  unsatisfied  longings  for  a  vital  religious  experience. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  Paul  and  George  Fox  would  find 
in  these  different  groups  many  whom  long  seeking  had  left 
in  an  expectant  and  suggestible  state  of  mind.  The  condir 
tions  were,  therefore,  ripe  for  the  outbreak  and  rapid  spread 
of  a  revival.  The  preaching  of  Paul  and  the  message  of 
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Fox  came  to  men  and  women  prepared  for  it,  and  in  both 
cases  the  first  converts  come  from  companies  of  men  and 
women  in  whose  hearts  religious  feeling  was  already  aglow. 
Paul  won  many  of  his  Gentile  converts  from  the  “  God- 
fearers,”  whose  religious  cravings  had  formed  them  into  a 
fringe  around  the  Jewish  synagogues.  George  Fox  won  his 
first  great  successes  among  the  Seekers,  who  had  banded 
themselves  together  in  a  fellowship  of  prayer  to  wait  for  a 
new  outpouring  of  the  Spirit.  In  both  cases  it  was  the 
existence  of  these  prepared  souls  that  made  the  outbreak  of  the 
revival,  humanly  speaking,  possible,  and  caused  the  preacher’s 
message  to  fall  like  a  spark  on  gunpowder. 

In  both  cases  there  is  also  a  creative  moment,  when  the 
revival  breaks  out,  followed  by  a  period  of  rapid  expansion. 
The  creative  moment  in  the  history  of  Quakerism  falls  in 
June  1652,  when  at  Preston  Patrick  whole  congregations  of 
Seekers  went  over  to  Fox  en  masse,  and,  to  use  Cromwell's 
phrase,  became  “  happy  finders.”  Three  and  a  half  years 
later  Quakerism  had  spread  through  all  the  counties  of  England 
and  was  being  carried  into  Scotland  and  Ireland.  The  cause 
of  this  rapid  spread  was,  without  doubt,  the  wide  diffusion 
of  companies  of  Seekers  throughout  the  land.  It  is  sufficient 
to  cite  a  typical  case.  When,  in  the  autumn  of  1654,  the 
Quaker  preachers,  Camm  and  Audland,  came  to  Bristol,  they 
found  there  a  company  of  Seekers,  who  had  spent  one  day 
a  week  in  fasting  and  'prayer  and  who  were  “  sometimes 
greatly  bowed  and  broken  down  before  the  Lord  in  humility 
and  tenderness.”  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising 
to  find  the  missionaries  writing  thus,  two  days  after  their 
arrival :  — 

Here  is  a  pretty  many  convinced  of  the  truth  .  .  . 
they  are  much  come  down  into  themselves  since  we  were 
here.  .  .  .  The  work  of  the  Lord  is  great  hereaway ; 
the  people  hungers  after  life;  they  groan  to  be  delivered; 
they  meet  us  every  day;  if  we  go  into  the  fields,  they 
follow  us;  from  us  they  cannot  be  separated;  if  we 
sit  silent  a  long  time,  they  all  wait  in  silence;  the 

Lord  will  do  a  great  work  amongst  them,  and  raise  up  a 
pure  people  to  place  his  name  in. 

In  the  history  of  Primitive  Christianity,  Pentecost  seems 
to  have  been  the  creative  moment  when  the  revival  first 

broke  out  w'ith  power.  Luke’s  account  of  Pentecost  presents 
many  difficulties,  but  it  is  clear  that  he  intended  his  readers 
to  feel  that  the  movement,  w-hose  history  he  is  recording, 

entered  upon  a  new  phase  that  day.  The  narrative  seems 
to  point  back  to  some  memorable  occasion  when  the  little 
company,  met  for  prayer  in  Jerusalem,  first  became  conscious 
of  the  strange  phenomena  of  the  glossolalia.  For  them 
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this  outbreak  of  the  glossolalia  was  a  clear  indication  of  the 
gift  and  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  occasion  marked 
an  epoch  in  the  life  of  the  community,  for  their  new  ex¬ 
periences  conferred  on  them  energy,  illumination  and  power, 
and  lifted  them  into  a  mood  of  exaltation  and  confidence, 
and,  above  all,  filled  them  with  a  desire  to  witness  to  others. 
As  a  result  of  their  witness  large  numbers  were  converted. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  highly  suggestible  the  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  souls  gathered  together  at  Pentecost  would 
be.  Not  long  before  they  had  been  through  those  wotiderful 
experiences  which  had  created  their  resurrection  faith.  Hetero¬ 
geneous  as  they  would  be  in  other  respects,  a  common  direc¬ 
tion  given  to  their  thoughts  by  united  prayer  would  go  a 
long  way  in  fusing  them  into  a  psychologic  mass.  Nor 
would  the  crowd  of  Jews  from  the  countries  of  the  Dispersion 
and  the  “devout  persons,”  who  gathered  to  listen  to  Peter's 
speech,  be  in  a  less  suggestible  frame  of  mind,  for  not  only 
was  their  attention  focussed  in  a  common  direction,  but  their 
emotional  condition  had  already  been  heightened  by  the  fes¬ 
tivities  of  the  Pentecostal  season. 

Pentecost  was  followed  by  a  period  of  rapid  expan¬ 
sion.  A  stay  of  three  weeks  in  Thessalonica  is  sufficient 
for  Paul  to  gather  a  considerable  number  of  converts.  This 
lightning  success  is  sometimes  compared  with  the  much  slower 
work  of  modern  missionaries  among  heathen  peoples.  But 
the  comparison  is  beside  the  mark.  Paul  did  not  preach 
to  men  well-satisfied  with  their  faith,  nor  was  it  his  business 
to  convince  minds  not  specially  interested.  In  most  of  his 
audiences  the  “god-fearers”  would  form  the  majority.  He 
spoke,  therefore,  to  men  who  were  dissatisfied  with  their 
own  position  and  were  conscious  of  a  clearly  felt  want. 
When  the  preacher’s  appeals  were  made  to  the  elementary 
things  of  the  soul,  to  religious  fears  of  death  and  judgment, 
many  would  be  deeply  stirred. 

The  fear,  which  has  often  played  a  large  part  in  revival 
movements,  finds  its  New  Testament  expression  in  the 
eschatological  predictions  of  New  Testament  prophets  and 
preachers.  It  gave  to  their  message  much  of  its  urgency 
and  power  and  created  in  men’s  hearts  a  sense  of  unprepared¬ 
ness.  “  Much  of  the  unique  moral  grasp  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,'”  says  Canon  Streeter,  “  is  in  one  way  directly  the 
result  of  the  eschatological  background  of  the  period.  .  .  . 
For  a  whole  generation  the  cloud  of  lesser  interests  was 
rolled  away,  and  ultimate  values  and  eternal  interests  stood 
out  before  them  stark  and  rude,  as  never  before  or  since 
in  the  history  of  our  race.” 

Further,  the  revivalism  of  the  Apostolic  Age  was  ac¬ 
companied,  as  revivals  often  are,  by  remarkable  physical  and 
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psychical  manifestations.  Men  saw  visions,  prophesied,  broke 
out  into  the  glossolalia  and  went  into  ecstasy.  The  glosso-i 
lalia  was,  perhaps,  the  most  popular,  as  well  as  the  most 
frequent  of  these  automatisms  in  the  Early  Church.  Paul 
says  enough  about  it  in  i  Corinthians  to  enable  us  to  relate 
it  to  similar  ecstatic  phenomena,  which  have  occurred  from 
time  to  time  in  various  religions.  It  seems  to  have  been  an 
outpouring  of  broken  words,  incoherent  and  meaningless  sounds, 
under  the  influence  of  uncontrollable  feeling.  Disturbances 
of  speech  are  now  recognised  as  a  frequent  concommitant 
of  spiritual  excitement  acting  upon  undisciplined  minds.  But 
in  New  Testament  times  all  extraordinary  manifestations  of 
this  kind  were  counted  an  indubitable  sign  of  the  Spirit’s 
presence  and  working.  These  incoherent  sounds  were  meaning¬ 
less  both  to  the  speaker  and  to  his  hearers,  unless  some  one 
was  present  who  was  able  to  interpret  the  ecstatic  monologue 
in  intelligible  language  (i  Cor.  xiv.  5-13).  When  in  Corinth 
a  number  of  Christians  uttered  these  sounds  together  in 
common  confusion,  the  effect  was  such  as  would  lead  an  out¬ 
sider  to  believe  they  were  mad.  Paul  knew  with  what 
antipathy  some  strangers  would  view  this  scene  of  disorderly 
enthusiasm.  Hence  he  tells  the  Corinthians  plainly  that  he 
would  rather  they  exercised  the  gift  of  prophecy  (inspiring, 
intelligible  speech)  than  that  they  should  speak  with  tongues 
too  often  or  in  too  great  a  number  jat  one  time.  The 
picture  of  the  “  whole  church  ”  raving  together  in  ecstasy, 
while  the  unbelievers  look  on  and  say  they  are  mad,  is  not 
exactly  edifying,  and  will  be  put  by  the  psychologist  on  the 
same  level  as  the  weeping,  wailing  and  shrieking  of  the 
Edwardian  Revival  in  New  England  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  jerks  of  the  Kentucky  Revival  in 
1800,  the  quaking  which  gave  the  Society  of  Friends  their 
popular  name,  the  manner  in  which  many  of  Wesley's  early 
converts  fell  down  as  if  thunder-struck,  and  the  “  holy  laugh  ” 
of  the  last  Welsh  Revival.  They  are  the  physiological  ex¬ 
pressions  Q.f  emotion  and  are  brought  on  by  that  loss  of 
inhibition  which  presence  in  a  crowd  always  involves.  In 
many  respects,  the  best  commentary  on  I  Corinthians  xiv.  is 
to  be  found  in  some  of  the  entries  in  the  Journals  of  Fox 
and  Wesley.  Here  is  Fox’s  account  of  what  happened  at 
Tickhill  in  Yorkshire  after  he  had  been  thrown  out  of  the 
parish  church  and  severely  beaten  for  interrupting  the 
preacher : 

So  when  I  was  upon  my  legs  I  declared  to  them  the 
word  of  life.  ...  I  spoke  to  the  priest  and  the  people. 
And  the  priest  scoffed  at  us  and  called  us  Quakers,  but 
the  Lord’s  power  was  so  over  them  all,  and  the  word  of 
life  was  declared  in  so  much  power  and  dread  to  them 
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that  the  priest  fell  a  trembling  himself,  that  one  said 
to  him.  “  Look  how  the  priest  trembles  and  quakes. 
He  is  turned  a  Quaker  also." 

From  Wesley’s  Journal  we  quote  the  entries  for  April  30 
and  May  i,  1739. 

We  understood  that  many  were  offended  at  the  cries 
of  those  on  whom  the  power  of  God  came,  among 
whom  was  a  physician,  who  was  much  afraid  there  might 
be  fraud  or  imposture  in  the  case.  To-day  one  whom 
he  had  known  many  years  was  the  first  (while  I  was 
preaching  in  Newgate)  who  broke  out  into  “strong  cries 
and  tears."  He  could  hardly  believe  his  own  eyes  and 
ears.  He 'went  and  stood  close  to  her  and  observed 
every  symptom,  till  great  drops  of  blood  ran  down  her 
face  and  all  her  bones  shook.  He  then  knew  not 
what  to  think.  .  .  .  But  when  both  her  body  and  her 
soul  were  healed  in  a  moment,  he  acknowledged  the 
finger  of  God. 

(The  next  day).  Many  were  offended  again,  and, 
indeed,  much  more  than  before.  ...  A  Quaker  who 
stood  by  was  not  a  little  displeased  at  the  dissimulation 
of  these  creatures,  and  was  biting  his  lips  and  knitting 
his  brows,  ^vhen  he  dropped  down  as  thunder-struck. 
The  agony  he  was  in  was  even  terrible  to  behold.  We 
besought  the  Lord  not  to  lay  folly  to  his  charge.  And 
he  soon  lifted  up  his  head  and  cried  aloud,  “  Now  I 
know  thou  art  a  prophet  of  the  Lord.” 

In  all  these  cases  we  have  a  company  of  human  beings 
who  are  simultaneously  excited.  In  any  crowd  even  a  slight 
rise  in  the  level  of  general  feeling  will  involve  its  members 
in  some  loss  of  their  ordinary  powers  of  inhibition.  Moreover, 
in  every  crowd  there  are  a  few  susceptible  ones,  who  have 
little  control  over  themselves,  and  impulsive  social  action 
begins  with  these.  As  soon  as  a  few  persons  have  been 
affected  in  a  particular  manner,  the  power  of  suggestion 
overconies  others  and  a  common  affection,  whether  jphysical 
or  psychic,  or  both,  is  the  result.  Wesley,  in  the  above 
entry  in  his  Journal  says  enough  about  the  Quaker  to  make 
it  clear  that  the  good  man  struggled  against  his  suggesti¬ 
bility  but  all  to  no  purpose. 

The  revivalistic  nature  of  the  Christianity  of  the  Apostolic 
Age  also  manifests  itself  in  the  sudden  and  explosive  character 
of  many  of  the  conversions.  This  suddenness  was  remarked 
upon  by  Jowett,  as  long  ago  as  1855,  in  his  essay  On  Conver¬ 
sion  and  Changes  of  Character.  “  There  was  no  interval,’’ 
he  remarks,  “  which  separated  the  preaching  of  Peter  on 
the  Day  of  Pentecost,  from  the  baptism  of  the  three  thousand. 
The  eunuch  of  Candace  paused  for  a  brief  space  on  a  jour- 
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ney,  and  was  then  baptised  into  the  name  of  Christ,  which 
a  few  hours  previously  he  had  not  so  much  as  heard.  There 
was  no  period  of  probation  like  that  which,  a  century  or 
two  later,  was  appropriated  to  the  instruction  of  the  cate¬ 
chumens.”  Jowett  thought  that  this  suddenness  was  to  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  fact  that  the  first  Christians  were  poor  and 
uneducated,  and  by  the  fact  that  they  had  no  Christian 
training  in  their  childhood  and  youth.  As  soon  as  they 
heard  the  Gospel,  “  they  were  pricked  with  a  sense  of  sin ; 
they  were  melted  with  the  love  of  Christ;  their  spiritual 
nature  ‘came  again  like  the  flesh  of  a  little  child.’”  It 
seems  a  fair  criticism  of  Jowett  to  say  that,  if  his  explanation 
be  correct,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  a  similar  ready  response 
from  heathen  peoples,  wherever  Christian  missionaries  appear 
on  virgin  soil.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  such  is  not  the 
case.  The  suddenness  of  the  New  Testament  conversions 
is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  they  took  place  in  a  time 
of  religious  revival.  Jowett  himself  came  very  near  to  this 
view,  when  in  his  essay  he  noticed  the  contagious  nature 
of  mass  movements. 

It  is  also  worth  noticing  that  the  New  Testament  preachers 
appealed  for  instant  decisions  quite  jn  the  manner  of  the  reviva¬ 
list  preacher.  “  Has  not  all  mission  preaching,"  asks  Weinel, 
‘indeed  all  revival  preaching  to  this  day,  followed  in  the 
same  steps?  ’  and  he  adds,  ‘‘  Certainly  this  sort  of  preaching 
has  up  to  now  met  with  immense  success,  it  is  the  manner 
of  preaching  of  Methodism  in  'the  broadest  sense.”  Dr. 
Naime,  who  belongs  to  quite  a  different  theological  school, 
expresses  the  same  opinion.  ‘“Saved'  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,”  he  says,  “means  what  the  mission  preacher  means 
by  that  word  rather  than  what  the  Catechism  suggests  by 
‘being  brought  to  this  state  of  salvation.’” 

But  the  revivalistic  and  enthusiastic  nature  of  early  Chris¬ 
tianity  has  often  been  exaggerated.  Wemle,  for  example, 
does  not  weigh  his  words,  when  he  writes,  “  St.  Paul’s  uni¬ 
versal  experience  in  founding  his  congregations  was  that  they 
became  the  scenes  of  a  wild  enthusiasm,  which  was  certainly 
connected  with  the  faith  in  Jesus,  but  had  in  reality  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  Jesus  himself.” 

In  dealing  with  the  enthusiastic  nature  of  early  Chris¬ 
tianity  it  is  important  to  remember  that  Paul  always  subor¬ 
dinated  ecstasy  to  ethics.  The  apostle  knew  the  value  of 
emotional  methods  and  could  himself  speak  with  tongues. 
He  knew  that  under  the  influence  of  a  crowd  men  could 
do  things  which  they  could  not  do  alone,  and  of  which 
they  might  become  ashamed  when  alone  again.  But  he 
also  knew  that  under  the  same  influence  sopie  would ,  go 
far  beyond  their  past  attainments  and  attain  to  heights  which 
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in  solitude  they  had  vainly  struggled  to  win.  Yet  he  was 
never  content  to  begin  and  end  in  a  tempest  of  emotion, 
nor  did  he  believe  that  high-strung  emotion  is  the  peculiar 
channel  by  which  the  Holy  Spirit  finds  access  to  the  soul. 
In  the  self-portraiture  of  a  passage  like  2  Cor.  x.  3-5  we 
get  a  picture  of  Paul  the  preacher,  quite  as  anxious  to 
convince  the  intellects  of  his  hearers  as  to  stir  their  emotions. 

But,  above  all,  it  was  by  his  doctrine  of  the  Spirit  that 
Paul  was  able  to  lead  “  Christianity  past  the  critical  years 
of  its  enthusiastic  childhood  and  into  the  path  of  an  orderly 
church  life.”  After  Gunkel’s  thorough  investigation,  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  in  the  Primitive  Church  manifestations  of 
the  Spirit  were  recognised  as  such  by  their  wonderful  and 
exceptional  character,  rather  than  by  strict  reference  to  the 
moral  and  spiritual  ends  they  were  supposed  to  serve.  Any 
remarkable  manifestation  in  the  convert’s  life  was  deemed 
a  gift  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  glossolalia  was  specially  valued 
as  evidence  of  the  Spirit's  possession.  At  Corinth,  and. 
possibly,  elsewhere,  there  was  a  tendency  to  pay  more  heed 
to  this  ”  showy  ”  gift  of  the  Spirit  'than  to  the  more  humdrum 
virtues  of  the  Christian  life.  But  the  ethical  insight  of 
the  apostle  enabled  him  to  effect  important  modifications  in 
this  Primitive  Christian  doctrine.  He  adopted  the  same  general 
standpoint  as  his  fellow  disciples  and  recognised  ecstatic- 
manifestations  as  gifts  of  the  Spirit  (i  Cor.  xiv.  18),  but  he 
differed  from  them  in  his  criterion  of  values.  For  them 
the  most  valuable  gift  of  the  Spirit  was  that  which  seemed 
most  wonderful.  They  gave  little  thought  to  its  ultimate 
purpose.  For  the  apostle,  however,  the  purpose  of  the  divine 
gift  was  the  edification  of  the  whole  church,  and  by  this 
test  he  estimates  the  value  of  the  different  gifts.  Hence, 
he  sought  to  bring  not  merely  the  ecstatic  but  also  the  normal 
life  of  the  believer  under  the  influence  of  the  Spirit.  He 
ethicised  the  popular  Christian  supernaturalism  by  applying 
to  it  the  test  of  moral  productivity,  and  he  extended  the  domain 
of  the  Spirit's  influence  by  placing  not  the  ecstatic  only,  but 
the  entire  religious  life  under  His  sway.  He  concedes  that 
speaking  with  tongues  is  a  gift  of  the  Spirit,  but  he  does 
not  include  it  among  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  in  Gal.  v.  22. 
Thus  in  the  teaching  of  Paul  the  Spirit  becomes  the  creator 
and  sustainer  of  the  new  life  of  ipeace  with  God,  and  all 
the  graces  of  the  Christian  life  are  his  gifts.  Gal  v.  22.  may 
seem  a  truism  to  us  to-day,  but  in  (Paul's  day  it  was  a 
revolutionary  statement. 

Paul,  evidently,  was  aware  that  the  ecstatic  nature  of 
some  of  the  New  Testament  conversions  would  expose  the 
converts  to  the  danger  of  their  religious  development  out¬ 
stripping  their  moral  growth.  This  danger  would  be  greater 
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in  the  case  of  the  converts  from  heathenism,  with  its  lower 
moral  standards,  as  the  experiences  of  present-day  missionaries 
among  the  heathen  show.  In  his  most  illuminating  analysis 
of  the  impact  of  Christianity  upon  the  animistic  Battaks 
of  Sumatra.  Johannes  Warneck  has  shown  that  the  moral 
renewal  of  the  converts  does  not  always  keep  pace  with  their 
religious  progress. 

Finally,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  it  is  possible  to  trace 
in  the  period  covered  by  the  New  Testament  writings  that 
periodicity  and  rhythm,  which  so  often  mark  the  religious 
life  of  the  individual  and  the  community.  The  Christian 
movement  began  with  the  preaching  of  John  the  Baptist. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  full  account  of  his  ministry  has 
come  down  to  us,  but  we  have  enough  to  show  that  the 
Baptist  was  an  independent  teacher  with  a  message  and  in¬ 
fluence  all  his  own.  His  preaching  was  designed  to  produce 
conversions.  The  words  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  angel 
who  appeared  to  Zaccheus,  “And  many  of  the  children  of 
Israel  shall  he  turn  unto  the  Lord  their  God,”  certainly 
embody  an  historical  reminiscence.  The  Baptist’s  stern,  and 
even  terrible,  words  at  a  time  of  eschatological  expectation, 
when  men’s  minds  were  full  of  thoughts  of  the  cataclysmic 
end  of  all  things,  would  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  some, 
as  is  seen  by  the  number  of  those  who  sought  his  baptism, 
To  resort  to  modern  parallels,  John  seems  to  have  been  a 
field  preacher  of  the  type  of  Wesley  and  Whitefield,  with  a 
message  as  urgent  and  an  eloquence  as  terrifying  as  theirs  ever 
were.  His  ministry  has  many  of  the  features  of  a  revival 
movement,  and  the  conversions,  which  took  place  in  the  crowds 
which  gathered  to  hear  him,  would,  doubtless,  be  of  the 
sudden  and  explosive  type. 

The  Baptist's  ministry  was  followed  by  that  of  Our 
Lord,  who  in  the  early  part  of  His  ministry  had  the  crowds 
frequently  with  him.  But  it  seems  as  if  the  revival  movement 
received  a  check,  owing  to  the  fact  that  His  personality  and 
His  method  of  preaching  and  teaching  were  different  from 
the  Baptist’s.  Though  the  impact  of  His  personality  upon 
others  was  often  shattering,  there  was,  as  far  as  we  know, 
no  outbreak  of  visions,  hysteria  and  glossolalia  as  a  result 
of  his  preaching.  He  was  the  Great  Healer  of  mental 
disorders  and  did  not  leave  a  trail  of  them  behind  him,  as 
many  revivals  do.  “  No  religious  leader  appealed  less  to 
religious  excitement  than  the  founder  of  Christianity.” 

But,  as  we  have  seen,  with  the  experience  of  the  Day 
of  Pentecost  another  change  came  over  the  Christian  movement. 
A  new  revival  is  set  on  foot  and,  in  Acts  and  the  epistles 
of  Paul,  we  can  trace  not  a  few  of  the  concommitants  of 
religious  revivals.  But  by  the  time  the  Johannine  literature 
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and  the  Pastoral  Epistles  were  produced  the  revival  seems 
to  have  spent  itself,  and  the  enthusiastic  Christianity  of 
the  primitive  community  has  been  replaced  by  more  orderly 
and  more  settled  methods  of  church  life.  Strange  psychical 
phenomena  no  longer  manifest  themselves,  and  the  Fourth 
Evangelist,  in  unfolding  his  doctrine  of  the  Spirit,  does  not, 
like  Paul,  bring  it  into  connection  with  those  ecstatic  pheno¬ 
mena,  which  many  in  the  early  community  regarded  as  the 
surest  sign  of  the  Spirit’s  presence. 

A.  C.  Underwood. 


Baptist  Church  Discipline  1689— 1699. 

IN  1689  Robert  Steed  became  co-pastor  of  the  Hanserd 
Knollys  Church  (then  meeting  in  Thames  Street).  Hanserd 
Knollys  lived  until  1691,  when  he  commended  Steed  to  the  Church 
as  his  successor.  During  the  eleven  years  of  Steed’s  pastorate 
he  kept  a  Discipline  Book,  which  records  about  a  score  of  cases 
for  that  period.  This  is  high  testimony  to  the  general  morality 
of  a  Church  of  more  than  a  hundred  members  when  we  con¬ 
sider  the  severity,  of  their  scrutiny  of  each  other’s  conduct.  The 
record  is  made  in  almost  microscopic  hand-writing,  often  needing 
a  magnifying-glass  to  decipher  it.  The  manuscript  is  in  the 
Angus  Library,  Regent’s  Park  College,  and  is  now  for  the  first 
time  published.  The  interest  of  the  record  is  in  the  vivid  light 
it  throws  on  Baptist  life  in  the  closing  decade  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  We  get  interesting  glimpses  of  the  relations  of  master 
and  apprentice,  not  always  simplified  when  both  were  “  brethren  ” 
of  the  Church,  of  the  brother  who  found  it  more  congenial  to 
preach  than  to  pay  his  debts,  of  simple-minded  trustfulness  and 
cunning  greed,  of  trade  disputes,  and  the  difficulty  in  making 
Christian  theory  into  Christian  practice,  of  gossip  and  slander, 
of  heresies  and  hymn-singing,  then  (to  Steed  at  least)  a  horrid 
innovation  of  Reach’s,  of  the  difficulties  which  may  still  arise 
between  a  minister  and  his  assistant.  It  would  be  of  interest  to 
reconstruct  the  life  of  this  little  community  from  the  data 
afforded  by  Steed’s  private  Book  of  Discipline.  But  it  is  probably 
better  to  use  the  space  at  command  in  order  to  give  these  data 
in  full,  so  that  readers  may  use  their  own  imagination  in  looking 
back  to  the  rock  whence  they  were  hewn,  and  the  hole  of  the 
pit  whence  thev  were  digged. 

H.  WHEELER  ROBINSON. 

The  names  of  the  Brn.  and  Sisters  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
assembling  in  George  Yard  in  Thames  Street, 
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1st.  Those  that  live  at  Westminster  or  thereabouts 
Sr.  Wait  at  Chelsy 
Sr.  Orton  at  Avery  Farme 
Br.  Jones 

Sr.  Jones  in  Petty  France 
Br.  Hayes 

Sr.  Hayes  in  Tutle  Street 

Sr.  Jennings 

•Sr.  Mansfeild 

Sr.  Browne 

Sr.  Wright 

Sr.  Paul 

Sr.  Delacluse 

Sr.  Goodyer 

Sr.  Williams 

Br.  Warne 

Br.  Gold 

Sister  Gold 

Br.  Bed  well 

Br.  Mackarell 

Sr.  Mackarell 

At  the  Haymarket  and  Strand 
Br.  Askew 
Br.  Norcott 
Br.  Vicars 

Br.  Newton  at  Clarkenwell 

Br.  Bartlett  a  Coachman 

Br.  a  Taylor  in  Hungerford  Market 

Br.  Gander 

And  his  Brother 
Br.  Jackson  a  shoomaker 
Br.  Thurloe 

Br.  Cleaver  in  Shoe  Lane 
Sr.  Askew 
Sr.  Norcott 
Sr.  Vicars 

Sr.  Newton  at  Clarkenwell 

Sr.  the  Taylor’s  wife  in  Hungerford  Market 

Sr.  Varnam 

Sr.  Rosewell 

Sr.  Lockyer 

Sr.  Brumly 

Sr.  living  on  the  backside  of  Clements  next  to  the  signe  of 
the  Haunch  of  Venison 
Sr.  Dawson  in  Black  Horse 
Sr.  Nutter feild 
Sr.  Coaker 
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About  the  middle  of  the  Citty 
Sr.  Axdell  in  Castleyard 
Sr.  Fow 
Sr.  Benson 
Sr.  Hairage 
Sr.  Squire 
Sr.  Annison 
Sr.  Whittle 
Sr.  Whittle’s  Maid 
Sr.  Foster 
Sr.  Webb 
Sr.  Tuclcwell 
Sr.  Lawrence 
Sr.  Her  Daughter 
Sr.  Her  Maid  Fabian 
Sr.  Boswell 
Sr.  Anderson 
Sr.  Pitts 
Sr.  Marlow 
Sr.  Davis 
Sr.  Deacon 
Sr.  Whitehorne 
Sr.  Watts 
Sr.  Dickwood 
Sr.  Fox 

Sr.  Rees  a  servant 

Sr.  A  Chambermaid  to  Squi.  Barrington 

Sr.  Eaglfeild 

Sr.  Duckinfeild 

Br.  Steavens  in  Grub  Street 

Br.  Watson  at  Bunhills 

Br.  Spilsworth 

Br.  Tukwell 

Br.  Anderson 

Br.  Pratt 

Br.  Fox 

Br.  Eaglfeild 

At  Whit  Chappell  or  thereabout 
Br.  Skinner 
Sister  Gardner 
Sr.  Evans 
Sr.  Peel 
Sr.  Goodman 
Sr.  Burroughs 
Sr.  Eve 
Sr.  Chyme 
Sr.  Keep 
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Sr.  Thamsin  her  servant 
Sr.  Branch 

Sr.  the  daughter  of  her  yt  keeps  ye  meeting  house 
At  Bishopsgate  Street 
Br.  Cowh' 

Br.  Kenningtone 
Br.  Wm.  Cotton 
Br.  Manly 
Br.  Gray 
Br.  Bedberry 
Sr.  Coleman 
Sr.  Bedberry 

At  Wapping  or  thereabouts 
Sr.  Dickeson 
Sr.  Sus :  Stockman 
Sr.  Eliz  :  Arnold 

Sr.  Amy  Foster  cast  out  of  communion 

.Sr.  Sarah  Button 

Sr.  Newton 

Sr.  Dennis 

Sr.  Francis  Eliott 

Br.  John  Newton  and  his  son-in-law 
Br.  Edge  a  waterman 
Br.  John  Dennis 
In  and  about  Southwark 
Sr.  Cows 

A  Sister  to  Br.  Watson 
Sr.  Watson 
Sr.  Austin  in  ye  park 
Sr.  Staff 

Sr.  living  at  ye  neckinge(?) 

Sr.  Burg  in  the  mint 

Sr.  Vridge 

Br.  Lampitt 

Br.  Short 

Br.  Naylor 

Br.  Watson 

Br.  a  Schoolmaster  in  Gravel!  Lane 
Br.  Board  at  Uxbridge 
Since  have  been  Baptized  and  added 
Sr.  Elizabeth  Chine 
Sr.  Alice  Sherbrook 
Sr.  Esther  Cock 
Sr.  Margrett  Halett 
Sr.  Esther  Mayo 
Sr.  Martha  Hobbs 
Sr.  Margarett  Moses 
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Br.  Hake 

A  Bro  :  Sr.  Duckinfeilds  kinsman 


8m:  13  1695 


The  Church  then  being  assembled  did  unanimously  agree  that 
for  the  better  carrying  on  of  the  work  of  God  in  it :  That 
division  might  be  prevented  and  peace  preserved  and  purity  and 
love  mayntained  :  That  ten  or  twelve  Brethren  be  desired  to 
meet  together  to  prepare  matter  for  the  Church  soe  as  that  no 
material!  affaire  be  presented  or  transacted  in  the  Church  till 
they  have  considered  and  agreed  about  it. 

This  was  consented  to  with  these  limitations 


1  That  none  of  the  Brethren  be  excluded  who  shall  be  willing 
to  be  with  them  when  they  meet  and  to  help  in  theire  con¬ 
sultations. 


2  That  they  shall  determine  nothing  but  only  present  theire 
consultations  and  agreement  to  the  Church  for  theire  con¬ 
sideration,  whose  consent  shall  be  the  determination  of  it. 


3  That  when  theire  time  or  season  of  meeting  is  come  any  5  or 
7  of  them  shall  be  a  sufficient  number  to  consider  of  such 
things  as  might  be  presented  to  them  if  the  rest  should  be 
absent. 

Sept.  26  1689 


Sister  Foster  was  charged  in  the  Church  for  betraying  her  trust 
and  dishonest  dealing  with  Sister  Gardner  who  committed 
severall  goods  of  value  into  her  custody  to  keep  for  her  to  the 
value  of  80*  or  thereabouts :  Sr.  Foster  promising  not  only 
secresy  to  her  but  alsoe  that  shee  would  not  deliver  them  to  any 
but  to  her  selfe  :  And  yet  notwithstanding  delivers  them  all  to 
a  woman  who  shee  sayth  was  a  stranger  to  her  without  the 
knowledge  or  consent  of  Sr.  Gardner  whereby  shee  was  like  to 
have  been  utterly  deprived  of  them  all  to  her  great  detriment  and 
losse  :  If  the  Lord  had  not  by  his  gracious  providence  prevented  : 
.And  thereby  a  great  Scandall  and  reproach  was  cast  upon  thw 
name  and  way  of  the  Lord  wch  Sister  Foster  made  profession 
of  :  In  which  alsoe  shee  had  dealt  very  ungratefully  as  well 
dishonestly  with  Sr.  Gardner  who  did  frequently  entertaine  her 
at  her  table.  It  was  alsoe  manifested  that  the  sayd  Sister  Foster 
had  spent  her  time  in  idlenes  not  working  with  her  hands 
according  to  her  capacity.  All  wch  being  proved  by  sufficient 
witnesses  as  Sr.  Gardner,  Sr.  Evans,  Bro :  Skinner,  and  by  her 
owne  confession  :  In  order  to  the  bringing  of  her  to  true  repentance 
and  to  take  of  ye  Scandall  that  thereby  was  brought  to  the  name 
of  the  Lord  shee  was  according  to  the  law  of  Christ  solemnly 
putt  out  of  the  communion  of  the  Church  rejected  from  being  a 
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member  of  that  body,  till  the  Lord  shall  be  pleased  to  restore 
her  by  a  sound  work  of  repentance  &  contrition. 

Since  that  the  aforesaid  Amy  Foster  came  and  tendered  her 
repentance  to  the  Church  shee  acknowledged  her  great  evill  in 
delivering  Sister  Gardner’s  goods  that  were  committed  to  her 
trust  and  care :  And  that  it  had  been  and  was  still  her  great 
greife  and  trouble.  But  speaking  of  her  son-in-law  who  shee 
said  went  to  one  they  call  a  cunningman  alias  a  conjurer  to  know 
what  was  become  of  the  goods  shee  positively  asserted  that  shee 
knew  nothing  of  it  till  about  a  week  or  a  fortnight  since  when  it 
was  proved  by  the  Testimony  of  Sr.  Gardner  and  Sister  Evans 
that  shee  went  from  Sr.  Gardner  when  they  were  looking  after 
the  goods  to  her  son-in-law  who  she  then  sayd  was  going  to  the 
cunningman  whereby  it  was  made  most  evident  that  shee  spake 
an  untruth  contrary  to  her  knowledge  in  the  Church.  There¬ 
fore  her  profession  of  repentance  was  not  accepted  as  that 
wch  did  appear  to  be  reall,  forasmuch  as  shee  could  soe  noton- 
ously  prevaricate  in  the  face  of  the  assembly  even  while  she 
pretending  and  confessing  ( ?)  repentance. 

1689. 

Joseph  Faircloth  Being  a  member  of  the  Church  and  an  appren¬ 
tice  with  a  Haberdasher  of  Leeds  ( ?)  on  London  Bridge  was 
charged  with  being  guilty  of  a  vaine  wanton  scandalous  conver¬ 
sation  with  a  woman  that  had  an  evil  report  for  her  light  carriage 
who  was  wife  to  a  cheesemonger  in  the  Borrough  of  Southwark  : 
For  wch  He  was  admonished  in  the  Church  as  also  for  his  neg¬ 
lecting  his  master’s  business  and  being  out  late  at  night  at 
unseasonable  times  with  the  woman  aforesayd.  But  he  appearing 
obstinate  and  impenitent  and  his  offence  or  sin  being  greatly 
immorall  to  the  reproach  of  his  holy  profession  He  was  cast 
out  of  the  Church  and  totally  excluded  from  its  communion. 

Jan.  1691. 

Bro :  Carter  being  charged  in  the  Church  by  Bro :  Watson  for 
disorderly  walking  in  slandering  and  backbiting  of  him  therein 
falsly  reproaching  and  abusing  him  who  had  been  very  kind 
to  him  in  entertaining  and  imploying  of  him  the  particulars  of 
which  charg  are  inserted  in  the  inclosed  paper :  And  afterwards 
after  severall  warnings  and  loving  admonitions  presented  to  him 
by  the  Church  and  by  the  elder  and  some  of  the  Brn.  in  private 
conference  He  not  repenting  but  growing  more  and  more 
oLstinate  as  in  this  writing  aforesayd  reheirsed :  He  was  after 
long  waiting  first  withdrawing  from  and  afterwards  He  still  per¬ 
sisting  was  cast  out  of  the  communion  of  the  Church. 

After  this  Bro :  Carter  in  a  meeting  of  the  Church  where  were 
also  present  at  that  time  severall  worthy  Brethren  of  other 
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Congregations  did  make  such  declaration  of  his  repentance  for 
his  miscarriage  aforesayd  that  the  Church  accepted  of  it,  and 
restored  him  againe  into  theire  Communion  as  in  times  past. 

Feb.  1692/3. 

Bro.  Sandford  and  Bro.  Luke  Leader  with  about  20  more 
whose  names  are  inserted  in  the  list  who  had  been  members  of  a 
congregation  meeting  at  Horsly  Downe  under  the  ministry  of 
Mr.  Benj.  Keach.  But  being  dissatisfyd  with  theire  setting  up  of 
common  sett  forme  singing  after  it  had  been  exploded  by  the 
Baptized  Churches  as  a  humane  invention :  And  also  being 
greived  with  the  manner  of  theire  proceeding  with  them  when  they 
declared  theire  dissatisfaction  with  theire  introducing  that  inno¬ 
vation  :  They  came  and  presented  themselves  to  this  Church  for 
communion  also  declaring  that  they  desired  it  only  for  a  season 
theire  intention  being  to  sett  down  by  themselves  as  a  distinct 
assembly  and  therefore  desired  to  be  admitted  on  those  termes. 
But  the  Brethren  told  them  they  could  not  admitt  them  on 
such  termes,  it  was  not  according  to  rule  they  must  come  into 
the  Church  without  any  reserve  if  they  would  be  admitted  into 
its  Society.  But  withall  told  them  that  if  hereafter  it  was  mani¬ 
fest  that  it  would  be  for  the  glory  of  God  and  theire  good  for 
them  to  sett  downe  by  themselves  as  a  distinct  Church  they 
should  not  be  against  it  but  should  endeavour  to  be  helpful  to 
them  in  it.  Whereupon  the  persons  and  company  aforesayd 
went  by  themselves  and  considered  what  had  been  offered.  And 
when  they  came  in  againe  declared  by  the  persons  aforesayd 
that  they  were  willing  to  be  admitted  into  our  Communion 
without  any  reserve  :  which  was  accordingly  solemnly  performed. 
But  it  was  not  long  after  this  but  the  persons  aforesaid  came  to 
some  of  the  Brn.  with  the  Elder  of  the  Church  and  desired  yt 
that  they  would  assist  them  in  setting  ym  downe  by  ymselves. 
It  being  asked  of  them  what  gifts  or  ministry  they  had  to  carry 
on  that  solemne  work  among  them :  They  acquaynted  the  Brn. 
that  they  had  a  promi.se  of  being  constantly  assisted  by  severall 
gifted  Brn.  of  severall  Churches  who  would  help  them  in  theire 
business.  To  wch  it  was  replyd  that  this  Church  had  already 
had  the  experience  of  the  inconvenience  of  such  an  expedient 
in  a  like  case.  Thy  promised  help  fayling  persons  growing  weary 
of  that  imployment :  so  that  they  were  constrained  to  lett  that 
meeting  fall  that  depended  on  such  kind  of  assistance.  Which 
if  it  should  so  fall  out  with  them  it  would  be  a  dishonour  to 
theire  testimony  and  a  rejoycing  to  some  yt  looked  for  theire 
halting  with  a  reproachful  reflection  on  that  Church  who  had 
taken  them  into  its  care  and  communion  for  giving  them  no 
better  advice.  They  also  told  them  that  if  they  were  greived  at 
theire  refusall  to  joyne  wth  them  in  this  way  of  theire  assem- 
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bling  by  themselves,  that  then  if  they  pleased  they  would  give 
theire  consent  to  have  them  recommended  to  any  other  Church 
with  whom  they  were  willing  to  joyne.  That  they  might  try 
what  they  would  do  for  them  in  this  case  propounded  by  ym. 
But  they  would  not  hearken  to  that  proposall  and  so  that,  pro¬ 
position  was  layd  aside.  And  they  still  continnued  in  theire 
station  in  the  Church. 


Feb.  7th  1693/4 

The  Church  being  then  assembled  Bro  :  Sandford  and  Bro  ;  Luke 
Leader  in  the  name  of  those  Brn  and  Sisters  aforesayd  presented 
theire  desire  and  reque.st  to  the  Church  that  they  might  have 
theire  consent  to  be  sett  downe  by  themselves  as  a  distince 
Church  under  the  ministry  of  Bro :  James  Warberton :  jun : 
whom  they  had  chosen  to  administer  to  them  in  all  the  holy 
ordinances  or  our  Lord  Jesus  :  which  request  of  theires  being 
seriously  considered  by  the  Church  :  This  answer  was  unani¬ 
mously  and  wth  one  consent  returned  to  them. 

That  the  Church  was  not  against  theire  being  solemnly  sett  downe 
distinctly  as  they  desired  :  But  as  the  present  case  was  with  them 
they  in  conscience  and  judgment  could  not  as  yet  see  that  it 
would  be  to  the  creditt  of  the  Gospell  or  for  theire  good  so  to 
doe.  Because  that  Bro :  Warberton  aforesayd  was  not  as  yet 
qualifyd  for  that  great  and  solemn  work  they  were  calling  him; 
to :  According  to  that  Scripture  then  mentioned  to  them  1  Tim. 
III.  6,  7 :  For  as  it  was  told  them  it  was  well  known  that  he 
was  yet  but  a  novice  being  yong  and  having  been  but  a  few 
yeares  in  the  profession  of  the  truth  :  He  having  already  falln 
through  temptation  while  He  was  too  early  imploy’d  in  such 
work  in  another  place.  And  that  he  had  not  yet  obtained  a 
good  report  of  ym  yt  were  without  among  whom  it  was  still' 
taken  up  as  a  matter  of  reproach  and  scandall.  And  therefore’ 
they  could  not  as  yet  consent  unto  theire  request.  But  told' 
them  they  would  leave  it  wth  God  and  theire  owne  consciences 
to  considej  what  in  love  and  faithfulness  they  had  layd  before 
them. 

Notwithsta  iding  this  advice  and  counsell  they  left  the  Church 
to  which  tl  .ey  had  so  solemnly  joyned :  And  by  the  assistance  of 
Br.  Man,  Ur.  Barret  and  Br.  Scott  who  were  elders  of  several! 
Churches  they  congregated  by  themselves  and  called  the  afore¬ 
sayd  Bro  :  James  '^^arberton  to  be  a  minister  among  them. 

1693 

Bro  :  Nathineel  Hake  a  member  of  this  Church  being  an  appren¬ 
tice  with  Bro ;  Dennis  a  Scrivener  was  charged  by  his  master 
with  severall  immorall  misdeamours  to  the  offence  and  greife 
of  his  master  aforesayd  and  that  after  much  endeavour  used  by. 
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him  tc  reclayme  him  as  by  loving  persuasion  and  intreaty  and 
by  sharper  reproofs  and  corrections  yet  he  proved  incorrigible; 
yea  though  he  had  used  the  help  of  the  Elder  of  the  Church  and 
of  other  discreet  Brn.  to  perswade  Him  to  reforme,  yet  still  he 
persisted  in  his  folly.  He  charged  him  with  extraordinary 
negligence  in  his  business,  disobeying  his  lawfull  commands  about 
those  matters  with  perverse  provoking  language  to  his  Master 
answering  againe  with  bitter  and  uncivil  reflections  with  re¬ 
proaching  and  backbiting  his  master  and  mistress  behind  theire 
backs  to  theire  neighbours  and  acqiiayntaince,  with  that  wch  was 
false  about  them  both  (  ?)  :  In  sum  yt  his  words  and  conversation 
were  so  continually  troublsome  that  theire  peace  in  theire  family 
was  thereby  broken  that  they  could  not  bear  it  or  endure  it  any 
longer. 

These  charges  being  proved  Bro :  Hake  w’as  for  this  admonished 
in  the  Church  to  consider  his  wayes  and  to  repent  of  his  manifold 
<€normitys  and  for  it  was  solemnly  withdrawn  from  and  left  for 
a  further  triall  of  his  spiritt  and  conversation. 

After  this  Bro :  Hake  presented  his  repentance  to  the  Church 
acknowledging  that  He  had  done  evill  in  most  of  the  things 
charged  by  Him.  But  there  being  something  about  his  reporting 
concerning  his  Diet  while  he  was  with  his  Master  wherein  his 
acknowledgment  did  not  seem  to  be  so  full  and  candid  as  was  ex¬ 
pected  He  was  desired  to  confer  re  with  his  Master  about  that 
and  some  other  things  depending  between  them  and  if  he  could 
give  him  satisfaction  it  would  much  conduce  to  His  satisfying 
of  the  Church  in  that  matter. 

On  ye  30th  3m  1694  Bro :  Hake  was  againe  before  the  Church 
presenting  agayne  his  acknowledgments  but  Having  been  with  his 
Master  to  discourse  with  him  He  declared  that  instead  of  giving 
him  any  satisfaction  he  had  given  him  greater  offence  as  not 
not  being  at  all  sensible  of  those  things  whereabout  they  had 
reasoned  together  but  rather  persisting  therein ;  whereupon  the 
Church  could  not  receive  satisfaction,  but  yet  left  him  to  be 
further  waited  upon  if  peradventure  God  might  give  him  repent¬ 
ance  before  He  was  utterly  excluded  from  the  Church. 

24d  5m  1695 

Bro :  Hake  aforesayd  was  agayne  called  before  the  Church  it 
having  been  testified  that  his  conversation  since  his  being  with¬ 
drawn  from  by  the  Church  was  still  scandalous  and  immorall : 
How  that  as  an  aggravation  of  all  his  former  enormitys  he  had 
upon  a  slight  provocation  falln  upon  Mr.  Keep’s  servant  or 
prentice  (without  complayning  to  his  master  for  a  redress  if  his 
servant  had  affronted  him)  and  did  then  beat  him  throwing  him 
downe  and  striking  him  when  down  with  all  his  might.  And 
when  Mr.  Keep  came  to  part  them  and  took  of  Br.  Hake  from 
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his  servant  he  then  threatned  Mr.  Keep  also  to  beat  him. 
Whereupon  Mr,  Reep  Avarned  him  out  of  his  house.  But  he 
tarryd  there  all  that  night.  And  the  next  morning,  it  being  the 
Lord’s  Day  Mr.  Reep  finding  him  there  askt  him  how  he  dared 
to  tarry  in  his  house  when  he  had  warned  him  to  be  gone.  To 
wch  He  replyd  that  his  clothes  were  there  and  therefore  he  did 
not  go  away.  Then  Mr.  Reep  bid  him  take  his  clothes  and  be 
gone :  whereupon  he  held  up  his  fists  agaynst  Mr.  Reep  and  told 
him  it  was  well  it  was  Sunday  morning  otherwise  had  it  been 
another  day  he  would  have  beaten  Mr.  Reep.  Which  carriage 
of  his  was  the  more  aggravated  by  reason  that  Mr.  Reep  had 
been  his  friend  to  entertayne  him  a  long  time  and  to  help  him  in 
his  extremity.  Moreover  it  was  testified  that  he  had  idly  spent 
his  time  at  Coffee  houses  playing  at  draffts.  And  that  one 
time  Mr.  Reep  aforesayd  playing  with  him  and  having  won  the 
game  of  him,  He  making  him  pay  the  forefeit  which  was  a  dish  of 
Coffee,  He  fell  out  with  Mr.  Reep  and  sayd  as  soon  as  he  was 
gone  that  he  (had)  about  him  that  which  would  do  Mr.  Reep’s 
business  which  he  could  find  in  his  heart  to  make  use  off ;  which 
was  a  penknife  he  had  in  his  pocket  to  stab  him  withall.  He 
being  there  it  was  askt  what  .he  had  to  say  for  himselfe; 
whereupon  he  made  some  acknowledgment  with  some  excuses 
and  extennuations.  But  the  Church  considering  his  former  mis¬ 
carriages  and  how  his  conversation  had  been  continnually  scan¬ 
dalous  and  immorall,  and  though  he  had  promised  to  be  more 
regular  and  serious  in  his  walking  yet  had  still  walked  on  in  the 
same  path;  They  looked  upon  him  as  a  person  still  appearing 
impenitent  and  incorrigible,  not  hearkening  to  the  Church  in 
truth  and  reality.  His  works  contradicting  His  words.  There¬ 
fore  with  one  consent  He  was  totally  excluded  from  theire  com¬ 
munion  or  from  being  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Christ  on  the 
day  above  written. 

At  the  same  time  or  on  the  same  day 
Br.  Benjamin  A  servant  an  apprentice  to  one  Mr. 

Browne  a  Baker  in  Queen’s  Street  neer  Cheapside  was  coni- 
playned  againe  by  his  master  in  the  Church  How  that  his  ser¬ 
vant  aforesayd  being  inticed  by  his  maidservant  had 
promised  her  marriage  and  had  layn  with  her  though  un- 
marryd;  which  evill  of  his  by  the  wench’s  owne  relation  of  it 
upon  her  being  turned  away  by  her  master  was  made  publike 
to  the  neighbours  to  the  great  scandall  and  reproach  of  his  holy 
profession,  which  he  also  did  not  deny  complayning  that  he  was 
unhappily  drawn  to  it  by  the  importunity  of  that  wicked  woman. 
Whereupon  the  Church  considering  what  a  scandalous  immorall 
action  it  was  that  provd  so  dishonourable  to  the  holy  profes¬ 
sion  of  the  ways  and  truths  of  our  Lord  Jesus  causing  them 
to  be  evill  spoken  off,  They  judgd  it  theire  concemmt  to  exclude 
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him  out  of  the  Church  according  to  the  example  and  direction 
1  Cor.  V.  5  :  which  accordingly  was  solemnly  performed  at  the 
time  aforesayd. 


2m  25d  1694 

The  case  of  Sr.  Cooke  (the  daughter  of  Sr.  Lawrence)  was 
presented  to  the  Church :  that  shee  had  neglected  her  place  in 
the  Church  not  having  been  at  any  meeting  with  them  for  2 
years  at  least :  In  which  time  severall  messengers  had  been  sent 
to  her  from  the  Church  to  speak  with  her,  but  they  could  not 
find  her  to  speak  with  her.  After  this  shee  promised  to  come 
to  Bro.  Steed’.s  house  to  speak  with  Him  and  to  give  him  an 
account  of  her  condition.  But  after  long  waiting  shee  came 
not.  Also  shee  was  charged  to  have  dealt  very  deceitfully  with 
one  Mrs.  Green  that  had  been  her  nurse  in  her  childbede, 
causing  Mrs.  Webb  to  borrow  of  her  40'  which  was  all  she  had 
layd  up  to  help  her  when  her  strength  in  labour  might  fayl  her : 
under  pretence  of  Mrs.  Webb’s  improving  it  for  her  great  advan¬ 
tage.  And  when  shee  had  it  after  a  long  time  not  paying  it 
againe,  though  the  poore  woman  was  in  great  distress  for  want 
of  it.  For  these  immorall  and  disorderly  actions  and  conversa- 
tion,  shee  also  so  walking  as  that  there  was  a  very  evill  report 
brought  upon  her  and  her  profession,  Shee  was  by  the  joynt 
consent  of  the  whole  excluded  from  the  Church. 

And  Bro ;  Vicars  and  Bro  Gold  were  desired  as  the  Churches 
messengers  to  declare  it  to  her. 

16d  3m  1694 

Sr.  Webb  was  then  called  before  the  Church  and  the  crimes  layd 
to  her  charg  was  that  shee  had  conspired  with  Mrs.  Cook 
aforesaid  to  cheat  Mrs.  Green  of  her  money  pretending  it  was 
for  her  and  her  husband  to  improve  for  her  when  it  was 
for  Mrs.  Cook :  And  that  shee  had  broken  her  promise  fre¬ 
quently  with  Sr.  Katherine  Phebeen  of  whom  shee  had  borrowed 
money  and  had  promised  possitively  payment  at  certain  times  but 
still  fayld  of  her  promise.  These  things  being  orderly  brought 
to  the  Church,  Shee  upon  her  being  chargd  with  them  did 
acknowledge  her  fault  in  the  first  and  in  the  last  of  what  was 
chargd  upon  her.  And  shee  desired  to  be  more  sensible  of  her 
evills :  But  complayned  that  her  distresse  was  such  that  shee 
could  not  comply  with  her  creditors  as  shee  desired 
The  Church  on  serious  consideration  of  the  whole  affaire  with 
her  repentance  presented  concluded  not  utterly  to  exclude  her. 
But  to  admonish  her  and  to  withdraw  from  her  and  so  to  wait 
upon  her  till  they  might  have  further  proof  of  her  spiritt  and 
what  fruits  might  appeare  of  her  professed  repentance :  which 
admonition  and  sentence  was  then  accordingly  presented  to  her 
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2m  6d  1698  (inserted  by  Steed  in  different  ink) 

After  long  waiting  the  Church  finding  no  restitution  was  made 
to  the  poore  woman  who  was  so  greivously  cheated  and  wronged 
by  her  and  undone  as  to  her  outward  subsistance,  whereby  the 
name  of  God  was  greatly  dishonoured  and  our  holy  profession 
reproached,  Shee  also  now  at  last  refusing  to  come  any  more  to 
the  Church  :  Therefore  shee  was  then  the  Church  being  solemnly 
assembled  by  an  unanimous  consent  excommunicated  or  cast 
out  of  theire  communion 


Sept  5  1694 

Bro :  Eems,  Having  by  the  Elder  of  the  Church  and  Bro : 
Claridge  his  assistant  severall  times  been  discourst  and  reasoned 
with  the  great  doctrine  of  the  Eternall  Diety  or  Godhead  of  oui 
Ld.  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  which  he  denyed :  And  notwith¬ 
standing  persisting  in  his  heresy :  And  endeavouring  to  infect 
others  with  it  by  his  frequent  contending  for  it :  So  that  it  be¬ 
came  offensive  to  the  members  of  the  Church  and  scandalous  to 
our  holy  profession  :  His  case  at  the  time  before  mentioned  was 
presented  to  the  Church  by  Bro ;  Steed  the  Elder.  And  Bro : 
Eems  being  then  present  He  was  asked  whether  he  did  owne  our 
Lord  to  be  God  by  nature  ;  To  wch  he  answered  that  He  did  not 
understand  what  was  meant  by  it.  It  was  therefore  agayne 
enquired  of  Him  whether  He  did  owne  or  beleive  that  Jesus 
Christ  was  the  eternall  God  :  which  He  then  plainly  declared  that 
He  did  deny  it,  and  that  it  was  idolatry  to  worship  Him  as 
such  a  one;  And  that  it  was  as  bad  as  the  doctrine  of  trans¬ 
substantiation  with  such  like  horrid  reflections  on  that  great 
fundamental!  truth  :  Whereupon  he  being  withdrawn  the  Church 
considered  the  matter  beyng  greatly  greived  to  our  Blessed 
Saviour  thus  reflected  on  and  blasphemed.  And  they  all  agreed 
that  He  should  at  present  be  put  by  from  his  communion  witlfi  the 
Church  the  next  first  day.  And  that  He  should  be  desired  to  be 
wth  the  Church  againe  the  next  week  on  the  4th  day,  when 
they  did  intend  further  to  consider  what  might  be  theire  duty 
to  Him  in  case  he  remained  obstinate  wch  He  being  called  in  was 
declared  to  Him  :  on  which  he  broke  out  in  a  very  great  pashion 

Sept  12  1694 

Bro :  Eems  Being  then  againe  present  according  to  the  Churches 
desire.  The  Elder  first  mentioned  some  Scriptures  that  plainly 
assert  the  Eternal  Diety  or  Godhead  of  our  Ld  Jesus  namely 
Pro  VIII.  23  compd  with  Matt  XL  19  :  where  the  name  or  appel¬ 
lation  Wisdome  is  applyd  to  our  Ld  Jesus;  Micah  V.  2;  Revel. 
1.  8,  9.  After  these  Scriptures  were  read  and  breifly  insisted  on. 
He  was  asked  whether  He  could  yet  owne  the  Lord  Jesus  to  be 
eternal  God  according  to  his  Devine  nature :  which  He  still 
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denying,  saying  that-  He  was  no  more  than  a  creature  or  a 
man,  As  also  at  the  same  time  denying  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
The  Church  then  unanimously  agreed  that  considering  the  great- 
nes  &  dangerous  consequence  of  that  Heresy,  And  that  He 
after  severall  private  endeavours  to  reduce  him  to  the  faith  by 
the  Elder  and  Bro ;  Claridge :  And  that  he  now  had  been  twice 
reasoned  with  and  admonisht  in  the  Church,  and  yet  still  per¬ 
sisted  and  considering  ye  rule  of  our  Lord  Jesus  in  Tit  III,  10 
That  He  should  be  rejected  as  an  Heretick  out  (of)  theire  com¬ 
munion,  which  accordingly  was  solemnly  done :  And  He  being 
called  in  was  acquaynted  with  it. 

lOd  liji  1697/8  (inserted  by  Steed  in  different  ink) 

Sr.  Eems  The  wife  of  the  aforesaid  Bro :  Eems  being  infected 
with  the  same  dangerous  and  damnable  heresys  in  denying  the 
eternall  Diety  or  Godhead  of  our  Lord  Jesus  and  having  forsaken 
the  assembly  and  communion  of  the  Church  and  although  mes¬ 
sengers  were  sent  from  the  Church  agayne  and  agayne  to  per- 
swade  her  to  her  duty  and  to  come  before  the  Church  that  shee 
might  be  in  the  use  of  the  meanes  for  her  repentance  or  recovery 
out  of  those  soul-ruyning  snares  yet  shee  still  persisted  in  that 
sin  full  course  and  altogether  refused  to  come  to  the  Church. 
Therefore  shee  was  an  obstinate  heretick  then  also  rejected  by 
the  Church  (then  solemnly  assembled)  from  its  communion 
which  as  it  was  unanimously  agreed  unto  so  it  was  solemnly 
declared. 

Oct  3d  1694 

Sister  Freeman  (formerly  called  Joan  Orion)  having  been  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  communion  of  this  Church  as  a  member  that 
formerly  belonged  to  a  Church  wch  was  under  the  care  and 
ministry  of  Bro  :  Nathanel  Strange  and  after  his  death  of  one 
Bro  :  Skinner  which  Church  being  dissolved  shee  was  entertained 
as  a  desolate  person  or  member  that  was  destitute  of  that  Fellow- 
shipe  which  shee  desired.  In  which  condition  shee  continnued  with 
this  Church  severall  yeares.  But  at  last  Bro  :  Samuel  Garbrand, 
who  had  walked  in  communion  with  that  Church  that  shee  was 
a  member  of  before  shee  joyned  with  us,  Testifyd  to  this  Church 
that  shee  was  cast  out  of  that  Church  before  theire  dissolution 
for  lying  and  defrauding  the  Fatherless  ;  which  although  shee 
denyd  it  yet  this  Church  with  theire  Elder  Bro  ;  Knowles  thought 
it  theire  concernment  to  put  her  off  from  the  communion  shee 
did  enjoy  till  shee  would  cleare  her  selfe  of  that  imputation 
But  shee  continnuing  importunate  that  her  case  might  be  againe 
heard  in  the  Church  for  that  as  shee  sayd  shee  was  never  dealt 
with  or  cast  out  of  that  Church  for  that  crime  or  any  other : 
whereupon  at  the  time  above  written  her  case  was  againe  con¬ 
sidered  shee  being  present  at  which  time  also  Bro :  Garbrand 
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aforesayd  was  there  who  testifyed  the  same  things  concerning 
her  as  He  had  done  before  and  with  Him  Bro :  Savill  and  Sister 
Sharp  who  in  the  Church  witnessed  the  same  thing.  Also  there 
was  the  Testimony  of  Bro ;  Lionell  Sharp  husband  to  Sr.  Sharp 
with  one  Sister  Susan  Winan  (  ?)  under  theire  hands  produced  : 
As  also  the  witness  of  Bro  :  Scott  and  his  wife  which  Bro  ;  Scott 
is  an  Elder  of  the  Church  meeting  at  Twknam.  All  these  being 
members  of  that  Church  with  her  did  all  possitively  declare  the 
same  thing  that  Bro :  Garbrand  had  sayd  concerning  her. 
Whereupon  the  Church  did  unanimously  agree  not  to  restore  her 
into  theire  communion  :  But  in  charity  hoping  it  might  be  through 
forgetfulness  that  shee  might  deny  that  dealing  with  her  it 
being  many  yeares  since  as  long  since  as  ye  year  1666,  They  did 
not  proceed  unto  any  further  censure,  But  left  it  with  her  to 
consider  her  wayes  and  to  recollect  her  memory  concerning  these 
matters :  And  wherein  she  had  fayld  to  be  repenting  of  her 
miscarriages 

Bro :  Kennington’s  Case  was  as  followeth  1698  (inserted  by 
Steed  in  different  ink). 

There  being  a  complaint  made  to  severall  of  the  Brethren  that 
Bro :  Kennington  did  set  up  severall  publik  meetings  (called 
Lectures)  wherein  He  did  take  upon  Him  to  preach  to  the  people 
that  were  then  assembled.  And  that  it  was  apprehended  that  his 
so  doing  would  not  be  to  the  creditt  of  the  truth  or  of  the 
profession  that  he  made :  He  not  appearing  to  be  furnisht  with 
competent  gifts  fitt  for  such  a  solemne  work  :  whereupon  the 
Brn  presented  the  case  to  the  Church 

The  Church  taking  it  into  theire  serious  consideration  found 
him  to  be  blameworthy  upon  severall  accounts 

1  That  He  should  with  such  confidence  putt  himselfe  forth  in 
such  publike  sacred  exercises  without  the  knowledge  consent 
and  approbation  of  the  Church  of  Christ  whereof  He  was  a 
member  and  to  whom  he  ought  to  submitt  in  the  Lord  thereby 
running  before  He  was  sent  and  it  may  be  presuming  be}ond 
the  ability  that  God  had  givn  Him 

2  It  was  found  that  many  times  He  did  neglect  to  attend  at  the 
publike  assembly  of  the  Church  on  the  Lord’s  day  wch  was 
either  by  a  careless  neglect  or  by  his  imploying  himselfe  in 
publike  preaching  as  aforesayd,  wherein  he  proved  unfaithfull 
to  his  solemn  engagmt  when  he  first  entered  into  theire  com¬ 
munion  :  And  in  transgression  of  a  plaine  rule  and  command 
of  our  Lord  Jesus 

3  It  was  feared  that  his  so  often  publike  preaching  with  the  time 
that  must  be  taken  up  for  preparation  for  it  would  hinder  him 
in  his  business  and  imploymt  which  he  followed  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  his  family  whereby  he  would  not  be  in  a  capacity 
to  provide  things  honest  before  all  men  or  to  provide  for  his 
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family  unto  wch  he  was  bound  by  the  Law  of  God’s  nature, 
which  not  to  endeavour  to  do  would  render  him  worse  than  an 
Infidell 

4  Accordingly  He  did  fayl  He  was  not  able  to  pay  his  just  debts 
but  was  constrained  to  give  over  his  imployment  and  to  make 
a  dishonourable  composition  whereby  He  lost  his  good  report 
that  as  man  as  a  Christian  much  more  as  a  publike  preacher  he 
ought  to  maintaine 

For  these  things  He  was  admonished  and  warned  by  the 
Church  solemnly  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  And  giving  no 
satisfactory  repentance  He  was  withdrawn  from,  The  Church 
being  willing^  to  wait  and  see  if  at  length  He  might  come  to 
consider  his  ways  and  to  repent  of  his  miscarriages.  But  in¬ 
stead  of  repenting  he  turned  from  the  truth  and  joyned  with 
them  that  sprinkl  infants  is  ordained  the  pastor  of  a  pbiterian 
congregation  at  Epping  in  Essex 

Jan  10:  1699 

Bro ;  Kennington  then  againe  appeared  before  the  Church  and 
and  bewayled  those  miscarriages  before  mentioned  declared  as 
if  he  had  a  deep  sense  and  sorrow  upon  his  heart  for  them 
acknowledged  that  he  was  righteously  blamed  for  those  enormitys 
expressed  much  repentance  and  humiliation  for  them  whereupon 
the  Church  on  a  serious  consideration  of  what  he  had  offered 
accepted  his  repentance  withdrew  theire  charg  and  censure  of 
Him  on  that  account.  And  then  the  Elder  testifyd  against  his 
turning  from  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  Baptisme  to  the 
sprinkling  of  infants  shewed  how  he  had  no  ground  from  the 
word  of  God  so  to  do.  But  the  love  of  popularity  and  that  he 
might  be  received  among  that  sort  of  people  and  be  a  preacher 
among  them  and  so  have  a  maintenance  from  them  it  was  much 
feared  that  this  was  the  inducement  that  drew  him  to  comply 
in  that  matter,  which  would  be  but  a  poore  plea  in  the  day  of 
the  Lord.  All  which  he  heard  patiently  and  promised  ( ?)  if  ever 
the  Lord  made  him  sensible  of  a  miscarriage  in  that  matter  he 
would  faithfully  declare  it  to  the  Church 

24d  Im  1695 

The  Church  being  then  assembled  after  the  publike  meeting  was 
over,  Bro :  Steed  then  presented  to  the  Church  the  case  of 
Bro  :  Claridg  (who  was  his  assistant  in  the  work  of  the  ministry) 
how  that  he  had  forborne  or  omitted  to  keep  up  his  communion 
with  the  Church  in  the  ordinance  of  breaking  of  bread  on  account 
of  his  being  offended  with  Bro ;  Steed  (aforesayd)  because  that 
He  did  dissent  from  him  in  the  matter  in  the  matter  that  con¬ 
cerned  one  Mr.  Ward  who  was  formerly  a  preacher  to  the 
congregation  assembling  at  Virginia  Street,  And  James  Warber- 
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ton  who  is  preacher  to  them  that  went  of  from  the  communion 
of  this  Church  to  be  by  themselves  under  his  ministry  on  the 
7th  of  ye  12m  1693/4  as  before  declared :  And  that  He  con¬ 
tinued  to  do  so  though  Bro :  Steed  had  told  him  that  his 
differing  from  him  in  those  cases  was  not  out  of  disrespect  to 
Him  or  because  he  had  any  peculiar  respect  to  the  persons  before 
mention’d  He  having  more  respect  for  Bro :  Claridg  than  for 
them,  But  meerly  out  of  conscience  and  according  to  the  best 
judgment  he  had  yet  arrived  to  concerning  those  persons  in  those 
matters :  And  that  Bro :  Claridg  his  dissenting  from  him  in  his 
judgment  and  practice  concerning  those  persons  made  no  breach 
in  his  affection  or  communion  with  Him.  And  therefore  He  did 
desire  it  might  be  no  cause  of  theire  withdrawing  theire  com¬ 
munion  each  from  the  other  but  that  they  might  in  charity  beare 
with  each  other.  But  it  did  not  prevayl  with  Br.  Claridg  but 
He  still  persisted  in  his  omission  of  keeping  his  place  in  the 
Church  at  the  time  of  breaking  of  bread  notwithstanding,  And 
that  he  desired  Bro  :  Steed  (at  two  severall  times  of  meeting  with 
Him)  to  present  it  to  the  Church  that  He  might  be  dismisst  from 
his  communion  with  this  Church  to  the  Church  at  Broomsgrove 
from  whence  He  was  recommended  to  us :  And  that  after  this 
when  Bro  ;  Bedwell  Bro  :  Gold  Bro  :  Bigberry  and  Bro  ;  Newton 
of  VYapping  went  to  enquire  of  Him  the  reason  why  He  desisted 
from  his  communion,  He  told  them  the  same  He  had  before 
mentioned  to  Bro :  Steed  and  also  declared  his  desire  that  He 
might  be  dismisst  from  his  communion  with  the  Church 
This  desire  of  his  being  then  debated  in  the  Church,  And  the 
Brethren  being  not  at  that  time  abl  to  come  to  a  result  about 
this  case  of  his  dismission  they  agreed  to  meet  together  the  next 
day  to  consider  of  it 

25d:  Im  1695 

Accordingly  the  Brethren  mett  this  day  to  consider  of  the  matter 
and  after  much  debate  about  it  they  at  length  agreed  to  send 
some  Brethren  to  Him  to  discourse  with  Him  that  evening  which 
were  Bro  :  Watson  Bro  :  Newton  of  Clarkenwell  and  some  others 
and  to  desire  him  to  come  to  the  Church  meeting  next  4th  day, 
which  accordingly  they  did 

27d :  Im  1695 

On  that  day  being  the  fourth  day  of  ye  week  Bro  :  Claridg 
came  to  the  meeting  and  after  the  publike  meeting  was  over  the 
Brethren  being  intire  by  themselves,  Bro :  Lampit  who  was  at 
that  time  appointed  to  be  the  mouth  for  the  rest.  Enquired  of 
Bro :  Claridg  how  his  mind  was  to  those  things  before  rehearst. 
He  then  againe  declared  his  dissatisfaction  with  Bro  :  Steed  (the 
Elder  of  the  Church)  concerning  those  things  that  related  to 
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those  persons  before  mention’d,  And  did  earnestly  desire  to  be 
dismisst  from  theire  communion  And  that  he  had  spoken  to  Bro : 
Steed  for  that  end  that  he  might  present  it  to  the  Church,  And 
that  as  they  loved  theire  owne  peace  they  should  grant  it  to 
Him.  Moreover  He  sayd  that  for  his  part  he  could  no  longei 
assemble  with  the  Church  either  to  pray  with  them  or  to  preach 
to  them  or  to  enjoy  any  communion  with  them.  And  that  He 
should  not  be  with  them  on  the  next  Lord’s  day  to  assist  iin 
preaching  as  in  times  past 

(To  be  continued.) 


AN 

APPEAL  ^ 
to  the 

PARLIAMENT 
concerning 
THE  POOR 

That  there  may  not  be  a 
BEGGAR  IN  ENGLAND. 

IN  the  midst  of  many  *  and  great  Undertakings,  let  not  a 
Settllement  for  the  Poor  be  forgotten,  but  revive  ad,  and 
execute  all  wholsome  Lawes,  and  encourage  all  good 
Means,  to  Supply  Poor  People  with  Labour  and  Relief,  and 
so  prevent  the  ill  Breeding,  wicked  Life,  and  bad  end  that 
many  Thousands  have  fallen  into  through  Idleness;  To  this 
End,  give  Order  that  the  ensuing  Plat-form  may  be  fully 
executed :  Although  this  thing  be  warrantable,  yet  if  there 
be  not  an  absolute  Necessity  laid  on  them  (whom  it  doth 
concern)  to  Execute  their  Office,  this  Work  may  fail  and 
come  to  little  or  nothing,  notwithstanding  the  Means  may 
be  sufficient ;  but  if  Carried  on  as  it  ought,  the  Cure  is  certain, 
no  Beggar  in  Israel. 

The  Plat-form,  or  Way  hom  Poor  People  may  be  Supplyed 
with  Labour  and  Relief. 

Every  Parish,  according  to  the  various  Places  and  Employ¬ 
ments,  and  as  their  Poor  are  encreased,  agree  with  some  Able 
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Man,  or  Men,  that  rightly  understandeth  their  Work,  that  may 
Undertake,  and  by  the  Parish  be  Assisted;  [page  2]. 

I.  To  take  Notice  how  many  OLD,  IMPOTENT,  and 
YOUNG  CHILDREN  be  in  the  Parish,  and  Supply  them  by 
Collection;  and  also  Help  such  whose  Labour  is  not  sufficient  ta 
yield  them  Maintenance:  But  if  any  in  the  Parish  want 
Employment,  that  are  able  to  work,  set  them  to  work  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  wholsome  Laws  of  the  Nation. 

II.  To  take  the  most  Orderly  way  for  the  manner  of 
doing,  according  to  the  variety  of  Places,  and  kinds  of  work; 

If  there  be  Twenty  Persons  in  a  Country  Village  that  want 
employment,  then  the  Parish  agree  with  some  Clothier,  Stuff 
or  Stockinmaker  to  furnish  them  with  so  much  Work  as 
they  can  do :  So  in  great  Towns,  and  places  of  Cloathing, 
one  Clothier  take  10,  another  20,  being  brought  in  by  Autho¬ 
rity;  for  though  there  may  be  work  enough,  yet  the  Idle 
will  not  come  for  it;  to  have  work,  and  want  Government, 
is  as  if  they  wanted  work;  some  Parishes  have  means  enough, 
and  yet  the  Poor  want  Work,  Food,  and  Government. 

So  in  great  Cities,  where  is  much  Trading  on  Silk, 
Wooll,  Hair,  Winding,  Weaving,  Button-making,  &c.  every 
Parish,  or  Division,  agree  with  some  Tradesman,  or  men, 
to  provide  for  10  or  20  as  aforesaid,  and  so  may  rise  to 
Hundreds  or  Thousands  by  the  same  Rule:  So  in  Parishes 
where  the  Poor  are  much  encreased,  and  have  no  Trade, 
or  where  some  great  Trade  is  wholly  decayed,  there  some 
other  is  to  be  sought  for  with  discretion :  In  Parishes  where 
are  ,no  Poor,  their  Accompt  is  soon  given,  and  they  fit 
to  help  others :  Some  near  London  said.  They  had  not  a 
Beggar  dwelling  in  their  Parish,  and  yet  have  had  30  Travel¬ 
ling  Beggars  in  one  week. 

III.  To  settle  a  Poor  man’s  Office,  First,  Where 
HANDICRAFTS-MEN  and  LABOURERS  that  want  Work, 
and  such  as  want  Workmen,  may  enquire:  Secondly,  Where 
BOYES  that  would,  or  are  fit  to  go  Apprentice,  may  enquire 
of  Masters;  and  such  as  want  Servants  in  City  or  Countrey, 
or  whom  they  have  spoken  to,  may  enquire:  Thirdly,  Where 
MAIDS  that  would,  or  are  fit  to  go  Apprentices,  or  Covenant- 
Servants,  or  some  that  want  such,  may  enquire;  But  none  to 
be  put  to  Service  until  they  be  first  Taught  to  Spin,  Knit, 
Sew,  learn  some  Trade,  or  way  of  livelihood;  who  e^se  are 
neither  fit  for  Service,  nor  can  in  after  [page  3]  times  do  any 
thing  for  themselvas.  Fourthly,  Where  all  Poor  People  that 
are  in  distress  or  danger  of  Perishing,  may  make  their 
Conditions  known,  that  Means  may  be  used  to  Supply  their 
wants. 

IV.  That  all  Persons  whatsoever,  may  have,  free  Access 
and  Acceptance  without  mollestation,  to  give  in  true  Informa- 
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tion  concerning  any  neglect  of  the  Poor  to  any  in  Authorit)’, 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  or  any  in  Power,  as  there  may  be  cause; 
and  that  every  one  that  neglecteth  his  Duty,  restore  to  the 
Poor  so  much  as  they  have  done  them  wrong ;  and  that 
Distress  be  made  if  they  refuse  to  Pay  presently. 

V.  That  all  Judges  of  Assizes  and  Sessions,  lay  open 
the  sad  condition  of  the  Poor  in  their  Charge,  and  what  the 
Law  provides,  and  take  Accompt  what  is  done;  and  receive 
all  true  Informations  concerning  any  Neglect  of  the  Poor, 
and  see  the  Penalty  justly  executed:  The  Law  is  made 
for  the  Lawlesse  and  Disobedient. 

VI.  That  no  Poor  People  be  denied  their  former  Liberty, 
nor  strict  Course  be  taken  against  them,  until  some  good 
Means  be  used  to  Supply  their  wants. 

"Much  might  be  added  concerning  the  Means  how  there 
may  be  Work  enough;  how  to  Order  things  to  the  best 
advantage  in  Cities,  Towns,  and  Villages;  how  to  take  a 
List,  or  the  just  Numbers  in  great  Cities,  Out-streets  and 
Alleys,  Tenants,  In-Tenants  and  In-mates  where  may  be  many 
Perish,  many  idle  hard  to  be  found,  and  settled  in  Order;  how 
to  encounter  with  the  great  Charge  this  may  amount  unto; 
JBut  honest  Labour  and  good  Government,  may  save  the 
Rich  from  Charge,  and  the  Poor  from  Hunger.  And  to 
speak  to  Particulars,  may  be  more  seasonable  when  this  work 
is  come  into  practise;  and  more  sutable  to  the  divers  Places, 
Persons,  and  various  kinds  of  Trading:  If  any  Object  the 
Trouble:  To  have  such  Multitudes  of  Beggars  in  this  fruitful 
Kingdom,  Is  not  that  trouble?  To  hear  them  cry  and  not 
give,  is  not  that  trouble?  To  hear  their  cry,  and  give,  is 
trouble  also;  not  knowing  whether  it  doth  good  or  harm; 
But  if  every  Parish  keep  to  their  own,  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor  may  be  known:  I  have  considered  of  Cities,  Towns 
and  Villages,  but  no  Place  have  I  found  where  this  Plat-form 
may  not  be  [page  4]  sutable,  with  little  or  no  alteration;  al¬ 
though  it  be  short,  it  concludes  enough  to  effect  the  work, 
and  with  little  trouble  or  charge  in  comparison  of  some 
Proposals  concerning  the  Poor,  and  being  faithfully  executed, 
there  may  not  be  a  Beggar  in  England,  which  is  the  desire 
and  hope  of  one  that  hath  no  intention  of  evil  to  any, 
but  wisheth  the  good  of  all,  who,  having  been  many  years 
exercised  among  the  Poor,  and  much  desired  their*  good, 
and  through  long  Experience  have  seen  the  ground  of  their 
Misery,  the  easiness  of  the  Remedy,  and  the  benefit. 

T.L. 

POST-SCRIPT. 

This  Work  of  Charity  doth  not  concern  Parliament  men, 
and  Officers  for  the  Poor  only  but  all  other  in  Authority 
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to  exercise  their  Power  in  their  Respective  Places  for  the 
General  good:  And  all  not  in  authority  also;  Rich  men  to 
encourage  it  every  way,  being  best  able;  and  the  Middle  Sort 
do  their  endeavour,  lest  they  like  small  Iron  Creeppers  in  a 
Chimney,  who  bear  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  Fire,  until 
they  be  wasted  to  Sinders;  and  the  Poor  to  avoid  Idleness, 
which  is  oftentimes  the  Cause  of  Begging;  and  hearken  to 
the  Counsel  of  the  Wise  man,  Ecclesiasticus  40.  My  Son,  lead 
not  a  Beggar's  life,  for  better  it  is  to  die  then  to  beg, 
verse  28.  The  life  of  him  that  dependeth  on  another  man's 
Table,  is  not  to  be  accounted  a  life,  verse  29.  Begging  is 
sweet  in  the  Mouth  of  the  Shameless,  but  in  their  Belly  there 
burns  a  fire,  verse  30.  That  this  Plat- form,  or  some  other, 
7nay  be  put  in  Practice  when  the  Dayes  lengthen  is  likely, 
because  of  the  Necessity,  and.  cannot  safely  with  good  Con¬ 
science  be  wholly  omitted:  But  that  all  joyn  in  the  Execution 
there  lieth  the  stress;  many  good  Things  hccve  been  began, 
but  men  being  selfish,  careless  and  unconstant,  the  Work  hath 
failed:  I  have  in  some  jneasure  therefore  unloaded  my  own 
Conscience  in  this  thing,  and  laid  it  before  others,  that  all 
inighl  be  clear  from  the  Cry  of  the  Poor;  But  he  that  stoppeth 
his  Ears  at  the  Cry  of  the  Poor,  he  also  shall  Cry  and  not 
be  heard. 

T.L. 

London,  Printed  for  Robert  Wilson,  at  the  Black-spread- 
Eagle,  and  Windmill,  in  Martins  Le  Grand,  1660. 


Lambe’s  Trad. 

The  tract,  which  has  been  copied  by  Principal  Wheeler 
Robinson  from  the  original  in  the  Angus  Library,  is 
an  interesting  witness  from  an  obscure  quarter  of  the  state  of 
agitation  and  mental  stirring  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration.  Its 
author,  Thomas  Lambe,  was  a  very  interesting  personality,  yet 
he  could  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  man  of  prominence  in  the 
England  of  his  day.  Still,  it  is  quite  natural  to  him,  apparently, 
to  draft  a  scheme  for  the  settlement  of  the  country  and  publish 
it  with  good  hope.  He  has  all  the  confidence  of  the  ardent  re¬ 
former.  If  his  scheme  is  only  carried  on  as  it  ought  to  be,  he 
declares,  the  cure  is  certain — a  confidence  which  inevitably  raises 
a  smile  in  this  day,  when  paper  schemes  are  showered  upon  us 
like  leaves  in  autumn,  all  offering  an  infallible  cure.  It  was  an 
age  not  unlike  the  one  we  know,  and  Lambe  we  can.  easily  place. 
However,  the  spirit  and  discernment  behind  the  Platform, 
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as  he  calls  it,  is  in  every  way  commendable.  1660  was  the  year 
when  Charles  II.  entered  on  his  gay  life,  putting  an  end  to  the 
Interregnum,  and  clouding  the  faces  of  the  Puritans.  The 
settlement  included  arrangements  with  regard  to  the  future  of  the 
Crown  and  the  Parliament,  and  it  was  to  be  followed  immediately 
by  the  now  notorious  Acts  which  aimed  at  a  settlement  of 
religion.  But  here  is  a  man  who  sees  clearly  that  it  is 
the  country  that  wants  settling,  and  not  merely  the  constitution. 
The  succession  may  be  arranged,  and  the  king’s  palace  tenanted, 
but  to  what  profit  if  the  condition  of  the  people  is  such  as  to  be 
a  continual  menace.  “  In  the  midst  of  many  and  great  under¬ 
takings  let  not  th,e  poor  be  forgotten.”  The  value  of  England  is 
her  town  and  countryside. 

The  ranks  of  the  destitute  had  been  greatly  swollen  in  the 
preceding  years.  Even  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  owing  to  great 
social  changes,  the  number  had  been  so  large  as  to  compel 
legislation,  and  naturally  during  the  period  of  civil  war  things 
had  not  tended  to  improve.  Lambe  was  evidently  a  keen  ob¬ 
server.  He  is  quite  aware  that  destitution  leads  “  to  ill-breeding 
and  a  wicked  life.”  Pie  knows  that  idleness  is  a  painful  and 
disastrous  social  disease,  nor  is  he  under  illusion  as  to  the  fact 
that  even  though  there  be  work  enough,  the  idle  will  not  come 
for  it.  Further,  lie  has  seen  the  uselessness  of  indiscriminate 
charity,  which  is  trouble  if  a  man  does  not  give,  and  equally 
trouble  if  he  does.  On  the  other  hand,  he  has  authentic  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  what  hard  poverty  means,  for  he  has  been  exercised 
many  years  amongst  the  poor,  has  seen  through  long  years  the 
grind  of  their  misery,  and  desires  no  man  ill  but  only  their 
good.  In  short,  it  is  a  national  problem,  and  requires  a  national 
remedy.  Whatever  judgment  one  may  form  of  his  Platform, 
and  his  confident  faith  with  regard  to  it,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
admire  his  clearsightedness,  his  patriotism,  and  his  sympathy. 
In  a  troubled  time,  a  time  of  much  self-seeking,  here  is  one  at 
least  who  lends  his  brain  to  his  country’s  need,  and  has  a  single 
eye  to  England’s  good. 

In  the  scheme  itself  there  are  one  or  two  points  worth 
noting.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  legislation  in 
Elizabeth’s  day,  legislation  which  is  really  the  beginning  of  our 
Poor  Law  system.  The  Act  then  passed  had  become  a  dead  letter 
by  1660,  or,  rather,  it  had  never  been  properly  enforced.  Lambe 
clearly  has  that  in  mind,  and  it  explains  his  plea  for  the  full  dis¬ 
charge  of  their  obligations  on  the  part  of  all  who  have  received 
powers.  All  judges  of  assizes  and  sessions  are  to  inquire  into 
these  matters,  not  merely  wait  until  they  are  brought  before 
them,  and  they  are  to  see  the  penalties  are  justly  executed. 
Further,  persons  of  all  standings  are  to  have  free  access  without 
molestation,  to  lodge  information  and  make  complaints  of  any 
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wrong  treatment  of  the  poor.  Also,  the  overseer  in  each  parish 
is  to  be  a  worthy  man,  and  one  qualified  for  his  duties. 

These  duties  are  splendidly  comprehensive.  First  of  all,  he 
has  to  discover  the  state  of  the  parish,  the  number  of  old,  im¬ 
potent,  and  young  children  who  need  assistance,  and  also  the 
number  of  unemployed.  Next  he  has  to  help  and  advise  the 
parish  in  the  task  of  finding  work  for  such  as  are  capable  of  it, 
and  thirdly  to  administer  relief.  Lambe  recognizes  how  much 
depends  on  getting  the  right  kind  of  man  for  this  work,  and  he 
puts  work  as  the  first  item  in  his  programme. 

By  means  of  the  information  obtained  in  this  way  over  the 
whole  of  the  country,  it  would  be  possible  to  u.se  the  resources 
of  wealthy  parishes  for  the  assistance  of  the  more  needy  (an 
arrangement,  by  the  way,  which  Poplar  has  been  recently  trying 
to  enforce),  and  also  the  statistics  so  obtained  would  be  a  valuable 
help  towards  the  distribution  of  labour.  To  assist  this  still 
further  he  would  have  a  Poor  Man’s  Office,  established,  appar¬ 
ently,  in  each  district,  where  men  could  apply  for  work  and 
masters  for  workmen.  His  Paragraph  III.,  in  which  this  idea 
is  sketched,  is  perhaps  the  most  practical  part  of  the  tract,  being 
in  effect  the  machinery  which  we  know  to-day  as  the  Labour 
Exchange,  a  system  which  has  taken  deep  root  in  Germany. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  had  it  been  adopted  in  Lambe’s  time  it 
would  have  been  a  great  boon  both  then  and  in  the  succeeding 
ages,  especially  so  before  the  modern  quick  means  of  communi¬ 
cation  and  transit  came  into  vogue. 

His  method  of  finding  work  for  the  workless  by  getting  one 
clothier  to  take  ten,  another  twenty,  and  so  on,  all  under  authority, 
is  very  naive,  and  has  about  it  the  defect  of  a  paper  scheme.  It 
leaves  out  of  account  the  root  causes  of  unemployment  and  the 
question  of  supply  and  demand,  and  even  in  that  age  would  split 
on  the  rock  of  practicality.  Whether  his  statement  that  there  was 
work  enough  for  all  at  the  time  is  true,  we  cannot  say,  but  the 
root  difficulty  in  every  period  of  social  change  is  precisely  this 
difficulty  of  finding  work.  Organizing  relief  and  preventing 
destitution  is  relatively  simple  compared  with  this,  even  though 
all  be  agreed  that  work  is  infinitely  better  than  doles,  and  has  in 
it  human  and  spiritual  values  which  for  the  country’s  sake,  as 
Well  as  the  individual’s,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  preserve. 
The  day  did  come  when  parishes  in  England  attempted  to  pro¬ 
vide  work  by  manufacturing  on  their  own  account,  and  no  other 
than  Robert  Hall,  the  Leicester  preacher,  had  to  plead  with  them 
to  desist  in  the  interests  of  the  poor  themselves,  as  they  were  only 
further  overstocking  the  market  and  depressing  the  hire. 

To-day  we  again  face  the  same  problem.  Undoubtedly  we 
have  made  advance  since  Lambe’s  time,  and  especially  so  if 
we  remember  the  vast  increase  of  population  in  the  country. 
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There  is  not  now  the  destitution  and  the  misery.  Yet 
remember  the  vast  increase  of  population  in  the  country.  Yet 
though  three  centuries  have  passed,  we  have  to  admit  that  the 
wit  of  man  has  not  yet  found  a  solution  to  a  problem  which  is 
clearly  one  of  the  most  vital.  Lambe  calls  upon  all  the  estates  of 
the  realm  to  do  their  part — rich,  middle  folk,  and  poor  are  all 
concerned.  He  sees  clearly  that  it  is  the  problem  of  all,  and  that 
only  a  united  effort  will  avail.  Robert  Hall,  a  century  and  a  half 
later,  used  his  eloquence  to  make  the  same  plea,  and  surely  the 
fullest  recognition  of  that  in  any  age  is  the  first  step  towards  a 
real  grappling  with  the  problem.  Happily,  in  our  time,  many 
minds  are  at  work,  on  it  from  different  angles,  and  never  perhaps 
was  Lambe’s  ideal  more  attractive  and  honoured  than  to-day — 
namely  that  there  may  not  be  a  beggar  in  England,  and  that  all 
may  have  work,  food,  and  government. 


Thomas  Lamb. 

Thomas  Lambf  writer  of  the  economic  tract  in  this  issue,  was 
a  Particular  Baptist.  He  had  a  name-sake  more  famous  at  the 
time,  a  General  Baptist,  of  Colchester  and  London,  a  soap-boiler, 
who  evangelized  as  far  as  Gloucester.  Our  man  has  been  recog¬ 
nized  by  a  notice  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  which, 
however,  like  our  Baptist  Bibliography,  volume  I.,  page  222,  has 
slightly  confounded  the  two  men.  He  was  once  a  member  of 
John  Goodwin’s  church,  and  became  an  elder  there;  a  hymn  by 
him  was  published  by  his  minister  in  1651 ;  he  himself  had 
published  a  treatise  of  particular  predestination  in  1642.  In  1653 
he  became  Baptist,  started  a  Baptist  church  meeting  in  Loth- 
bury ;  for  colleague  he  had  William  Allen,  not  the  same  man  as 
the  Adjutant-general.  Goodwin  issued  forty  queries  on  the 
points  in  issue,  Allen  replied,  Goodwin  rejoined,  and  in  1655 
Lamb  defended  his  brother  minister.  Next  year  he  opposed 
Goodwin  on  another  point,  upholding  the  possibility  of  absolute 
freedom  from  sin;  at  this  time  he  lived  in  Norton-Falgate. 
Goodwin  replied  to  him,  and  other  assailants,  in  1658.  But  by 
this  time  Lamb  had  ceased  to  be  a  Baptist ;  Mrs.  Lamb  and  Mrs. 
Allen  had  brought  about  a  correspondence  with  Richard  Ba.xter, 
in  the  course  of  which  both  Lamb  and  Allen  abandoned  Baptist 
principles,  disbanded  their  church,  and  passed  on  to  join  the 
Church  of  England.  This  greatly  chagrined  Baxter,  and  it  must 
be  put  to  the  credit  of  these  men  that  they  quitted  Baptists  in 
the  day  of  prosperity,  and  joined  a  communion  which  was  being 
oppressed.  This  tract  is  good  evidence  that  in  1660  theology 
had  receded  to  the  background,  and  philanthropy  was  to  the 
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fore.  But  when  Charles  issued  his  Declaration  of  Indulgence 
in  1672,  l.anib  put  out  a  Stop  to  the  Course  of  Separation, 
Just  as  in  1657  he  tried  to  induce  Baptists  to  disband  generally, 
so  in  1672  he  tried  to  keep  the  Presbyterians  within  the  Estab¬ 
lished  Church.  Thus,  when  in  1742,  John  Lewis  of  Margate  was¬ 
preparing  for  a  second  edition  of  his  History  of  the  Baptists, 
he  made  full  notes  of  Lamb  as  one  who  had  seen  the  error  of 
his  ways. 


Daniel  Noble. 

Daniel  Noble  was  a  General  Baptist  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  whose  life  shows  more  variety  than  the  average.  Ivimey 
thought  that  he  sprang  from  Huguenot  immigrants,  and  he  cer¬ 
tainly  belonged  to  a  church  which  always  had  a  fascination  for 
these — the  “Mill  Yard”  Seventh-day  church,  which  numbered 
in  its  earliest  members  Peter  Chamberlain. 

When  John  Savage,  Elder  of  this  church,  died  in  1720,  he 
was  succeeded  as  trustee  by  Thomas  Noble  senior.  By  8  March 
1726/7  a  new  Elder  had  been  discovered,  Robert  Comthwaite, 
from  Chesham  and  Boston :  he  was  on  that  day  ordained  Elder, 
and  succeeded  automatically  to  the  trusteeship  held  by  Thomas, 
who  was  at  the  same  time  ordained  deacon.  Our  Daniel  was 
born  14  June,  1729.  Thomas  became  trustee  again  two  years 
later,  instead  of  his  fellow  deacon  deceased,  John  Haydon;  but 
he  died  in  1733. 

In  1740  John  Le  Vasseur  died,  and  while  Noah  Noble  filled 
his  office  of  trustee,  Daniel  Noble  senior  succeeded  him  as  deacon. 
On  24  September,  1743,  Comthwaite  baptized  our  Daniel. 

The  Scotch  invasion  under  the  Young  Pretender  stirred  the 
youth  to  write  a  Letter  to  the  People  of  England,  which  his  ad¬ 
miring  family  publi.shed  as  the  production  of  a  lad  of  fifteen. 
Fortunately  his  head  was  not  turned,  and  he  desired  the  best 
education  available.  There  was  extremely  little  choice  then  for 
a  dissenter;  four  good  academies  in  the  west  country  and  one 
in  Wales  were  suspect  of  Arianism,  and  it  was  either  Doddridge 
at  Northampton,  I,atham  at  Findern,  or  Rotheram  at  Kendal. 
The  last  had  recently  had  two  other  G.B.  boys,  and  Comthwaite 
came  from  Bolton-le-sands,  quite  near;  possibly  the  romance  of 
the  Stuarts  through  the  town  helped :  so  in  1747  the  London 
youth  went  to  this  new  scene.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  Glasgow 
university. 

With  1752  his  church  claimed  his  help,  for  Comthwaite  had 
an  apoplectic  stroke,  and  needed  to  be  relieved  of  the  Sabbath 
morning  service.  Two  years  later.  Noble  succeeded  him,  preach- 
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ing  his  funeral  sermon.  The  care  of  the  church,  however,  did 
not  absorb  all  his  energies,  as  an  assistant  was  endowed,  Peter 
Russell.  And  so,  though  he  lived  in  the  manse  down  Mill  Yard, 
for  the  rest  of  his  life,  he  opened  a  school  in  the  village  of 
Peckham.  Having  an  education  beyond  that  of  the  ordinary 
Baptist  minister,  he  fraternized  with  Joseph  Burroughs,  piastor 
of  Barbican,  who  had  been  schooled  at  Highgate  under  Kerr  of 
Leyden;  and  on  his  death  in  1761,  preached  his  funeral  sermon. 
The  year  before,  he  had  paid  another  loyal  tribute  to  the  House 
of  Hanover,  on  the  decease  of  George  II.  At  this  time  the  Mill 
Yard  Church  was  at  the  height  of  its  prosperity,  with  eighty- 
seven  members. 

It  had  rented'  its  building  on  Sunday  to  an  ordinary  G.B. 
Church  under  Matthew  Randall  and  John  Brittain  successively. 
In  1763  this  migrated  to  a  new  building  in  Church  Lane,  White- 
chapel,  and  the  income  of  the  Seventh-day  church  fell;  for  en¬ 
dowed  churches  rarely  subscribed  anything  substantial  for  their 
expenses.  When,  therefore,  the  Barbican  church  lost  another 
pastor  in  1766,  it  called  Noble  to  serve  it  on  the  Sunday.  This  in¬ 
augurated  a  remarkable  policy  of  alliance  and  amalgamation.  On 
2  September  that  same  year,  the  G.B.  church  meeting  in  Glass¬ 
house  Yard  lost  its  pastor.  There  was  no  system  of  training 
for  the  ministry,  as -the  General  Baptist  Fund  only  granted  books 
to  ministers  in  the  country,  and  did  not  assist  students  with  bur¬ 
saries.  After  vain  efforts  to  find  a  man,  the  Glasshouse  Church 
arranged  with  Barbican  to  dissolve  and  hand  over  its  premises; 
on  the  understanding  that  the  disbanded  members  should  join 
the  incoming  church,  which  should  call  Noble  to  be  its  pastor. 
Thus  Noble  now  enjoyed  one  endowment  as  Elder  of  Mill  Yard, 
another  as  Elder  of  Glasshouse,  besides  his  income  as  school¬ 
master.  The  arrangement  was  complete  by  8  May,  1768.  While 
it  was  pending.  Noble  was  fired  by  the  success  of  Allen  Evans, 
chairman  of  the  Dissenting  Deputies,  who  for  a  generation  had 
been  contending  for  civil  liberties,  and  three  weeks  before  his 
<leath,  won  an  important  case  in  the  House  of  Lords  which  put 
an  end  to  a  monetary  persecution  by  the  City  of  London;  he 
preached  a  funeral  sermon  to  commemorate  the  event. 

Noble’s  new  pastorate  brought  him  into  relations  with  fresh 
churches,  and  he  gave  some  help  to  the  G.B.  church  at  Amer- 
sham.  He  also  became  joint  treasurer  of  a  fund  being  raised 
for  the  Rhode  Island  College  by  Morgan  Edwards.  But  it 
also  brought  him  into  strife.  A  young  minister  from  Northamp¬ 
tonshire,  settling  at  .Sevenoaks,  found  the  church  there  very 
luke-warm  in  its  Christology.  There  had  been  trouble  on  this 
score  in  the  G.B.  Assembly  about  1706,  only  healed  by  a  clear 
pronouncement  in  1735.  On  a  similar  declaration  being  sought 
now,  it  could  not  be  obtained.  Brittain,  of  Church  Lane,  there- 
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upon  headed  a  secession,  and  Noble  was  in  the  chair  at  the 
crucial  meeting  of  6  June,  1770,  when  the  Assembly  took  refuge 
in  vague  generalities.  His  wide  tolerance  is  shown  also  in  that 
he  went  out  to  Amersham  in  October  to  “  lay  hands  ”  on  some 
members  recently  baptized;  for  while  much  else  was  indifferent, 
the  Assembly  did  profess  to  hold  fast  the  Six  Principles  of 
Hebrews — which  the  author  of  that  letter  regarded  as  so 
elementary. 

In  1772  he  welcomed  the  Assembly  for  its  Annual  Meeting 
to  the  Barbican  premises.  At  this  session  there  was  a  new 
member,  Joseph  Jeffries,  professor  at  Gresham  College,  and 
successor  of  Weatherley  as  pastor  of  the  Artillery  Lane  church. 
These  men  were  both  old  Taunton  students,  and  Noble  would 
welcome  the  appearance  of  another  educated  minister.  They 
backed  the  application  to  Parliament  to  relieve  dissenting  minis¬ 
ters  from  signing  the  articles;  and  doubtless  their  motive  was 
not  only  a  love  of  civil  liberty,  but  also  of  loose  thinking.  Yet 
it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  Noble  was  asked  to  draw  up  a  letter 
to  the  churches  suggesting  remedies  for  the  decay  of  Christian 
piety;  whether  he  thought  of  the  evangelistic  fervour  of  John 
Wesley,  or  of  the  Barton  preachers,  is  very  doubtful,  but  it  is 
certain  nothing  was  done  within  a  year.  He  and  Jeffries  advised 
that  a  catechism  by  Sturch  of  Newport  be  adopted,  but  could 
not  get  the  Assembly  to  do  more  than  ask  the  author  to  publish 
it.  He  took  the  lead  in  gathering  opinions  about  churches  which 
needed  financial  help,  and  also  in  gathering  statistics  for  Josiah 
Thompson,  with  a  view  to  further  Parliamentary  pressure  for 
religious  liberty. 

In  1775  he  came  into  close  relations  with  Joshua  Toulmin, 
a  friend  of  Jeffries,  and  so  admired  his  sermon  to  the  Assembly 
that  he  secured  its  publication.  He  was  invited  to  become 
“  Messenger,”  or  peripatetic  superintendent  of  all  the  G.B. 
churches  in  Kent  and  Sussex,  which  by  this  time  were  weeded  of 
all  orthodox  churches.  His  refusal  may  be  put  down  to  his 
important  London  duties,  which  were  about  to  be  intensified  by 
property  troubles.  For  the  lease  of  the  Barbican  was  expiring 
at  Michaelmas  in  1777,  and  the  Church  was  not  inclined  to  return 
to  its  other  leasehold  premises  in  Glass-house  Yard.  Country 
churches  were  appealed  to  for  subscriptions,  and  by  1779  a  piece 
of  land  was  bought  in  Worship  Street,  the  lease  of  Glass-house 
being  sold  to  raise  funds.  On  the  new  site  a  little  meeting¬ 
house  and  vestry  were  erected,  the  rest  being  laid  out  for  burials, 
and  several  coffins  were  transferred  from  former  lease-hold 
grave-yards.  The  new  chapel  was  opened  on  24  June,  1781. 

It  was  for  the  joint  use  of  four  churches,  each  with  a  pastor. 
Noble  and  his  “  Glasshouse  ”  Church  were  perhaps  the  most  im¬ 
portant;  but  there  came  also  the  original  church  of  1612, 
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“  White’s  Alley,”  under  Charles  Bulkley ;  and  the  second  church 
of  1624,  “  Horsley  Down,”  under  Joseph  Brown;  and  the  “  Artil¬ 
lery  Lane,”  church  under  Joseph  Jeffries.  Yet  all  four  churches 
together  could  not  raise  the  money,  even  with  the  country  sub¬ 
scriptions  ;  and  in  the  end  they  had  to  mortgage  the  building  to  the 
trustees  of  a  Ramsgate  endowment.  The  transaction  is  eloquent 
of  the  decay  of  these  bodies. 

Another  sign  is  that  Noble  was  again  asked  to  be  Messenger, 
and  though  at  the  age  of  52  he  could  hardly  undertake  vigorous 
evangelistic  duties  over  two  counties,  he  accepted  after  some 
hesitation,  and  was  ordained  at  Canterbury  in  July  1783.  But 
within  six  months  he  was  dead,  while  his  friend  Jeffries  fell  ill 
attending  the  funefal,  and  died  soon  after. 

The  fate  of  the  five  churches  so  curiously  linked,  is  worth 
noticing.  Mill  Yard  still  had  an  assistant,  Peter  Russell,  who 
soon  found  a  colleague  in  William  Slater;  and  it  improved  its 
finances  by  again  letting  its  premises  on  Sunday,  this  time  to  a 
Particular  Baptist  Church  under  Timothy  Thomas,  who  seems 
to  have  succeeded  to  Noble’s  school  at  Peckham.  It  was  un¬ 
fortunate  in  executing  extensive  repairs  and  then  having  every¬ 
thing  burned  in  1790.  “Glasshouse  ”  called  Anthony  Robinson 
from  Fairford,  then  an  American  LTniversalist,  Elhanan  Win¬ 
chester,  then  John  Evans,  a  relation  of  the  Bristol  tutors;  he 
lived  by  a  school  in  Islington  and  by  writing  many  books. 
“  Artillery  lane  ”  managed  without  a  pastor,  for  two  were  ample 
in  the  one  building,  and  it  disbanded  in  1797.  “  White’s  Alley  ” 
that  ye.ir  lost  its  pastor,  and  had  it  not  been  for  an  endowment, 
the  five  men  and  the  three  women  left  might  well  have  followed 
the  example;  but  it  maintained  an  artificial  existence  for  another 
century.  “  Horsley  Down  ”  went  back  across  the  river  in  1801, 
when  there  were  twelve  members,  and — two  years  later — amalga¬ 
mated  with  another  ancient  church  in  Deptford,  where  it  may  be 
found  to-day — with  a  microscope.  The  history  of  endowments 
does  not  increase  our  faith  in  their  value  to  churches  or  to 
morality. 

Noble’s  library  was  sold  in  1786.  His  family  seems  to  have 
lost  connection  with  either  of  his  churches,  the  last  link  being 
broken  in  1798,  when  Mrs.  Experience  Noble  died  in  January, 
aged  76,  and  Dr.  John  Evans  preached  her  funeral  sermon.  This 
prompted  Toulmin  to  write  a  sketch  of  her  husband  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Protestant  Dissenters’  Magazine.  And  so  faded 
from  memory  the  life  of  a  man  who  embodied  in  his  career 
many  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  General  Baptists  of  that  century. 
It  is  significant  that  directly  after  his  death  the  New  Connexion 
and  Dan  Taylor  joined  the  Old  Assembly  and  gave  it  one  more 
opportunity  of  revival. 


The  Stlnton  Repository  of  1712. 

The  first  and  second  volumes  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Baptist  Historical  Society  contained  studies  of  Benjamin 
Stinton,  his  historical  collection  of  thirty  documents  which 
formed  the  foundation  of  the  history  by  his  brother-in-law 
Thomas  Crosby,  four  documents  printed  from  that  collection, 
and  studies  of  the  early  London  churches  therin  disclosed. 
The  earliest  text  then  available  was  a  beautiful  manuscript 
copied  under  the  supervision  of  George  Gould  in  Norwich  by 
Thomas  Keymer.  We  indicated  then  certain  readings  which 
appeared  doubtful,  and  in  our  notes , suggested  others;  also 
we  argued  from  internal  evidence  that  Stinton’s  own  collection 
of  thirty  documents  had  been  annotated  and  augmented  by 
Crosby. 

The  book  from  which  Keymer  copied  has  now  come  to 
light.  It  was  used  by  George  Gould,  some  of  whose  studies 
still  remain  between  its  leaves.  But  the  transcript  was 
so  much  more  legible  that  the  original  was  stowed  away  with 
other  ancient  material  used  in  the  celebrated  lawsuit  about 
St.  Mary’s.  It  passed  into  the  custody  of  George  Gould’s 
son,  bur  late  president,  George  Pearce  Gould  of  Regent’s  Park. 
On  his  death  it  was  discovered  by  his  successor,  H.  Wheeler 
Robinson,  and  it  will  in  future  be  lodged  in  the  Angus 
Library  at  the  college. 

It  is  a  large  foolscap  folio,  like  the  book  in  which 
Keymer  reproduced  its  contents,  and  like  the  book  in  which 
they  were  again  reproduced  from  Keymer  in  1904.  We  have 
carefully  checked  our  printed  pages  by  Stinton’s  own  manu¬ 
script,  and  appreciate  very  highly  the  extreme  accuracy  of 
the  Norwich  scribe.  There  are  not  fifty  errors  of  any  kind, 
not  five  of  any  importance.  Our  inferences  as  to  the  original 
readings  are  borne  out  in  nearly  every  case.  When  we  study 
the  way  Crosby  annotated  and  summarised  Stinton’s  manu¬ 
script,  our  sense  of  his  competence  falls  even  lower  than  before. 
Stinton  also  reveals,  himself  both  a  tiro  in  history,  and 
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decidedly  illiterate.  Still  vve  have  to  thank  the  two  men 
for  material  w'hich  makes  the  early  London  history  fairly 
well  known. 

Students  who  wish  to  have  an  accurate  print  of  what 
Stinton  wrote,  though  this  indeed  is  not  necessarily  what  he 
had  before  him,  may  correct  the  printed  pages  in  our  first 
and  second  volumes  thus :  — 

2  1 4,  line  6 — Bernet 

215,  line  5 — Prison  in  [blank]  (now  a  merchant’s  house  again) 

215,  line  16 — 3d.  Month 

2 1 6,  signatures  Wm  ')  Ailce 

Tho  r  Harris  Eliz  r  Sincop 

Jane  y  Rebec  y 

217,  four  lines  from  end — Delete  “not^®” 

219,  line  14 — Preacher  at  Dry  [Drayton?] 

220,  line  2 — &  Mr  Stanmore  beforesaid 
line  3 — Bro:  Morton  &  his  Wife 

224,  line  4 — Balfor  ye  Leif  tenant 
line  23 — Nowels 

225,  line  9 — Can  also  then  walking  the  Saints 

232,  line  4 — of  Baptism,  yt  alto 

233,  line  13 — Words  a  Covenant) 

234,  line  7 — Tho  Shepard 

235,  Cancel  the  !  in  the  marginal  note 
line  4 — Janr  27  Ailce  Stanford 

240,  line  1 2 — to  depend  on  a  Church  wth  its  power: 
line  1 6 — these  not  cleare 

242,  line  10 — wherein  all  these  are  New, 

243,  line  17—3-19 

244,  line  17 — Bayk 
line  25 — Goteley 
line  27 — Cancel  G 

245,  line  6 — Toldervy 

II.  36.  The  two  paragraphs: —  “This  Church  .  .  .  given 
them  ’’  are  written  by  Crosby,  squeezed  in  on  page 
106,  before  the  title  *Numb:  23.  The  title  of  six 
lines  is  Stinton’s;  the  title  of  three  lines  on  page  37 
is  apparently  Webb’s;  Stinton  has  added  marginal 
notes  at  the  appropriate  places,  ist  Pastor  Mr  Hubert, 
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2d  Pastor  Mr  Jno  Can,  3d  Pastor  Mr  Samll  How, 
4th  Pastor  Mr  Stephen  More  Author  of  a  Treatise 
called  The  Preachers  Praise  &  Practice;  &c. 

42,  line  4 — And  in  those  Days  it 

43,  last  line — this  grevience 

50,  line  1 2 — Marginal  note,  Sept  2.  1699 

83,  Note  to  Number  12.  Stinton  wrote  1549  clearly. 

84,  Number  15.  The  reference  is  really  quite  correct: — 

Chris:  Prim.  Lib:  3 

85,  Note  to  Number  17.  Stinton  e.\plained  clearly  that  he 

was  citing  Edward  Hutchinson.  Crosby  suppressed 
his  notes. 

88,  Number  24.  The  date  is  plainly  1664  in  title  and  in 
margin. 


John  Tombes  figured  twice  in  the  minutes  of  the  Westmin¬ 
ster  Assembly.  From  the  1874  edition,  Dr.  Powicke  has  copied 
both  references : 

“  Sess  :  561,  Dec.  25,  1645,  Thursday  morning.  Dr.  Gouge 
moved  about  Mr.  Tombes  his  book  and  the  licenser  and  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  consider  of  something  to  be  presented  to  the  House  of 
Commons  about  the  late  licensing  of  a  book  of  Mr.  Tombes  by 
Mr.  Batchelour,  now.  .  .  .” 

“  Sess :  618,  April  9,  1646,  Thursday  morning.  Mr.  Mar¬ 
shall  having  this  morning  presented  his  book  written  against  Mr. 
Tombes  to  the  Assembly,  and  dedicated  it  unto  them,  it  was  moved 
that  thanks  might  be  given  to  Mr.  Marshall  for  his  great  pains, 
and  respect  to  this  Assembly  in  his  dedication  which  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  done  by  the  Prolocutor.” 

The  book  by  Tombes  included  a  criticism  of  Marshall’s 
sermon  on  infant  baptism;  it  reached  Thomason’s  hands  on 
15  December.  It  much  fluttered  the  dovecotes;  two  replies  were 
out  in  two  months,  and  six  more  by  November. 


“  The  remonstrance  and  resolutions  of  the  Protestant  army 
of  Munster,  now  in  Corcke,”  published  there  on  23  October, 
1649,  and  preserved  at  Cambridge,  will  figure  in  the  Baptist 
Bibliography  as  99-649.  The  next  place,  100-649,  is  assigned  to 
“  News  from  Powles,  or  the  new  reformation  of  the  army :  with 
a  true  relation  of  a  cowlt  that  was  foaled  in  the  cathedrall  church 
of  St.  Paul  in  London,  and  how  it  was  publiquely  baptized  by 
Paul  Hobson’s  souldiers.” 


Bunyan’s  Conception  of  the  Seat  of 
Authority  in  Religion. 

The  little  book  in  which  Bunyan  gives  the  account  of  how 
he  was  apprehended,  and  of  his  examination  before 
Justice  Keelin  and  others,  called  A  Relation  of  the  Imprisonment 
of  John  Bunyan,  is  well  known  as  a  characteristically  clear  and 
vigorous  presentation  of  his  case.  It  contains  a  very  useful 
indication  of  what  he  regarded  as  the  seat  of  authority  in  religion, 
all  the  more  valuable  because  it  is  incidental.  It  is  the  authority 
which  he  accepted  in  practice,  whatever  his  reasoned  and  philo¬ 
sophical  doctrine  may  have  been. 

The  relevant  passage  is  the  account  of  his  discourse  with  the 
amiable  and  neighbourly  Mr.  Cobb,  clerk  to  the  peace,  who  had 
been  sent  to  admonish  him,  and  particularly  to  plead  with  him 
to  modify  his  position  in  view  of  the  approaching  Quarter  Ses¬ 
sions.  The  two  points  at  issue  were  why  he  refused  the  Prayer 
Book,  and  why  he  persisted  in  preaching  in  conventicles,  the  later 
being,  of  course,  the  serious  charge.  With  regard  to  both  matter.«i 
Bunyan  takes  his  stand  on  the  duty  of  obeying  God  rather  than 
men,  aptly  quoting  Wickliffe  to  the  effect  “  that  he  which  leaveth 
off  preaching  and  hearing  of  the  Word  of  God  for  fear  of  ex- 
communication  of  men,  he  is  already  excommunicated  of  God, 
and  shall,  in  the  day  of  judgment  be  counted  a  traitor  to  Christ.” 
(May  not  this,  by  the  way,  be  an  interesting  side-light  as  to 
Bunyan’s  spiritual  ancestry,  as  it  is  certainly  testimony  to  the 
long  reach  of  the  influence  of  Wiclif?)  The  law  of  God  is,  of 
course,  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  and  it  is  to  them  every  time 
that  Bunyan  appeals.  Cobb  had  suggested  that  Bunyan  might 
be  willing  to  accept  the  judgment  of  two  “  indifferent  persons,” 
who  should  determine  the  case.  To  this  the  preacher  replied,  “  Are 
they  infallible?”  and  on  receiving  the  answer,  “No,”  added. 
Then  it  is  possible  my  judgment  may  be  as  good  as  theirs.” 
On  the  other  hand,  he  is  sure  that  the  Scriptures  are  infallible 
and  cannot  err,  and  he  will  readily  obey  if  anyone  can  show  that 
he  has  acted  contrary  to  the  Word. 

Cobb,  who  is  shrewd,  as  well  as  sincere,  raises  the  real  issue 
in  the  very  pertinent  question,  “  Who  shall  judge  between  you, 
for  you  take  the  Scripture  one  way  and  they  another.” 
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Bunyan’s  answer  to  that,  though  of  necessity  short  and  in¬ 
complete  in  a  conversation  of  this  kind,  is  well  worth  con¬ 
sidering  in  view  of  present  controversies.  He  admits  that  the 
truth  which  is  in  the  Scripture  has  to  be  arrived  at,  and  says 
that  we  come  at  it  by  comparing  one  Scripture  with  another. 

“  It  will  open  it.self  if  it  be  rightly  compared.”  The  two  points 
to  notice  are  the  external  authority  given  to  the  Word,  but  also 
the  admission  that  the  word  has  of  necessity  to  be  opened,  and 
the  opening  of  it  implies  method  and  qualities  in  the  individual. 
Moreover,  it  is  a  case  where  the  individual,  as  against  the 
Church,  has  his  inalienable  rights. 

Curiously  enough,  he  says  nothing  here  about  the  guidance 
of  the  Spirit,  although,  in  his  previous  examination  he  falls  back 
on  that  almost  entirely  as  his  ground  for  rejecting  the  Prayer 
Book. 

Whether  he  worked  out  his  doctrine  to  its  logical  conclusion 
or  not,  it  would  seem  as  though,  for  practical  purposes,  he  com¬ 
bined  the  inner  light  view  with  that  of  the  Book.  The  Bible 
is  the  basis  on  which  he  works,  but  he  insists  on  his  right  to 
work  on  it.  He  uses  his  own  mind  and  judgment  as  to  inter¬ 
pretation.  If  we  judge  him  rightly,  he  would  be  against  the 
crude  literalist,  whose  prejudice  leads  him  to  settle  every  question 
by  quoting  a  text.  On  the  other  hand,  he  would  draw  away  from 
the  purely  subjective,  holding  that  it  is  not  in  these  affairs 
just  a  matter  of  opinion.  He  seems  to  reach  out  at  least  to  the 
position  which  finds  the  seal  of  authority  in  the  general  sense 
of  .Scripture,  as  that  is  apprehended  by  the  enlightened  mind 
of  the  converted  man.  So  that  if  we  ask  him  how  we  are  to 
know,  he  would  say,  by  bringing  the  spirit  in  our  hearts  to 
incite  the  Spirit  in  the  Book,  as  the  two  qualifications  being  a 
Bible  we  can  read  and  a  heart  and  mind  cleansed  to  see  and 
believe.  Without  the  Bible  we  are  hopeless,  and  without  the 
experience  of  conversion  we  are  equally  blind.  It  is  not  the 
Bible  alone,  nor  reason  alone,  but  a  combination  of  the  two.  If 
that  is  his  position,  then  he  was  wonderfully  modern,  and 
present-day  Baptists  might  certainly  do  worse  than  start  from  his 
point  of  view  in  their  .search  for  a  doctrine  of  authority  which 
will  fit  our  present  needs.  Our  problem  also  is  to  co-ordinate 
the  objective  and  the  subjective,  to  safeguard  the  legitimate 
freedom  of  the  individual  mind,  and  yet  to  deliver  from  the 
vagaries  and  extravagances  of  pure  subjectivism.  We  want  an 
authority  which  is  beyond  us,  and  yet  one  that  is  essentially 
within.  It  must  be  the  authority  of  truth,  as  truth  strikes  home 
to  the  truth-loving  mind. 


Review. 

THE  LIFE  OF  JOHN  HUNTER,  by  Leslie  S.  Hunter, 
Hodder  &  Stoughton,  12s.  6d.  net. 

This  volume  of  nearly  three  hundred  pages,  tells  with  ad¬ 
mirable  taste  the  life  story  of  one  who,  in  his  own  way, 
was  undoubtedly  a  leader.  He  was  essentially  a  free  lance, 
nominally  a  Congregationalist,  but  carrying  all  his  days  a  rooted 
antipathy  to  conventional  ecclesiasticism.  He  belonged  to  the 
school  of  Carlyle,  Ruskin,  F.  D.  Maurice,  and  Charles  Kingsley, 
and  was  a  strong  voice  in  favour  of  what  has  come  to  be  called 
the  social  applications  of  the  Gospel.  His  ministry  in  Glasgow 
was  by  general  testimony  a  most  stimulating  and  ennobling  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  life  of  the  city,  and  his  catholicity  of  spirit,  which 
at  the  time  was  somewhat  rare,  evoked  a  ready  response. 

However,  it  was  chiefly  by  his  insistence  on  the  pre-eminence 
of  worship  that  he  came  most  deeply  to  influence  the  religious 
life  of  Britain.  He  loved  to  quote  Emerson’s  saying  that  public 
worship  is  the  most  important  single  function  in  the  life  of  a  nation, 
and  he  strove  by  all  the  means  in  his  power  to  make  his  own 
services  helpful,  varied,  and  attractive.  His  book.  Devotional 
Services,  ran  into  many  editions,  and  there  are  few  ministers  to¬ 
day  who  have  not  used  it  or  been  influenced  by  it.  Probably 
more  than  any  other  he  gave  that  impulse  to  modern  noncon¬ 
formity  which  is  leaving  it  still  to  search  after  more  adequate 
forms  of  worship,  and  giving  it  courage  to  claim  in  this  realm 
its  heritage  of  freedom.  Many  to-day  would  agree  that  our 
first  need  is  of  a  deeper  devotion. 

On  another  point  also  his  biography  challenges  our  thought. 
He  had  a  very  clear  idea  of  what  a  church  should  be,  an  ideal 
which  he  followed  with  unwavering  loyalty.  One  wonders 
whether  our  weakness  is  not  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  so  often 
our  ideal  is  nebulous  and  ill-defined,  and  whether  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  what  the  church  ought  to  be  in  worship,  fellowship, 
and  service  is  not  the  first  step  to  greater  progress.  He  believed 
in  one  great  fellowship  uniting  all  Christians,  but  had  no  hope  of 
any  organic  union.  “  It  is  discord  we  ought  to  mourn  over,  not 
diversity.” 

His  biography  is  a  valuable  addition  to  his  public  service, 
and  no  one  who  wishes  to  estimate  the  various  religious  move¬ 
ments  of  our  time  will  be  able  to  ignore  it.  For  all  his  shyness  and 
aloofness  he  had  an  understanding  of  his  age,  and  the  forces 
that  moulded  him,  and  to  which  he  in  turn  added  strength, 
are  still  informing  the  minds  of  many  lesser  men. 


Chowns:  Christians  and  Citizens, 


The  denomination  has  just  lost  a  man  who  served  us  well, 
but  whose  service  was  not  limited  to  our  boundaries.  The 
Tract  Society,  the  Bible  Society,  the  Free  Church  Council,  the 
Federal  Council,  attest  his  wide  interest  in  all  Christian  work. 
The  Liberal  Association  and  the  Total  Abstinence  Association 
show  that  he  was  awake  to  public  claims.  It  was  a  family  heri¬ 
tage,  and  it  is  worth  while  gathering  up  some  of  the  ancestral 
traits. 

Two  hundred  and  seventy  years  ago,  a  number  of  General 
Baptists  from  churches  in  several  counties,  met  on  New  Year’s 
Day  at  Northampton.  The  crowning  mercy  of  the  battle  of 
Worcester,  completing  the  work  of  Naseby,  had  removed  all 
immediate  danger  from  Royalists  or  from  Scots.  There  was 
leisure  to  attend  to  internal  development.  And  while  the  Baptists 
had  doubtless  come  together  chiefly  to  attend  to  denominational 
business,  for  Associations  were  very  active  in  those  days,  yet 
they  could  not  separate  without  thought  on  public  affairs.  So  they 
drew  up  a  letter  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  in  very  frank  terms;  the 
gist  of  it  was  that  it  was  time  to  curb  his  ambition,  and  to  devote 
himself  to  the  humbler  task  of  redressing  grievances.  It  is  most 
refreshing  to  read  their  plain  speech,  and  to  see  that  there  was 
none  of  the  almost  slavish  adulation  to  be  found  too  often  to-day 
in  Free  Church  references  to  Cromwell.  These  Baptists  were 
well  aware  of  the  warts  upon  his  character. 

Among  the  churches  which  sent  this  letter  were  those  which 
we  call  to-day  Friar  I.ane,  Mountsorrel,  Arnesby,  Foxton,Ravens- 
thorpe.  Every  such  church  had  members  in  a  dozen  villages, 
and  we  may  be  sure  that  Moulton  was  represented  at  Northamp¬ 
ton.  And  thus  John  Chown,  the  weaver,  newly  come  there  from 
Spratton,  was  learning  that  to  be  a  good  Christian  includes  being 
a  good  citizen,  watching  public  affairs,  and  warning  public  men. 

With  the  Restoration  humble  villagers  could  do  little  but 
live  and  endure.  Even  to-day  it  means  something  to  run  counter 
to  the  local  custom  and  decline  the  services  of  the  clergyman; 
but  it  meant  much  more  then.  The  parish  registers  at  Moulton 
record  plenty  of  Chowns  being  married  and  buried,  and  even  being 
born,  but  they  add  such  notes  as  “  unbaptized  and  excommuni¬ 
cated.”  John  Chown  owned  a  Bible,  and  when  the  vicar  pressed 
him  to  conform,  he  took  a  firm  stand  and  replied  that  he  found 
nothing  about  infant  baptism  in  the  Bible.  A  family  bred  under 
such  auspices  was  bound  to  be  sturdy.  When  the  Toleration 
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Act  made  it  possible  to  hold  meetings,  another  Chown  certified 
his  house  for  public  worship,  and  conducted  service  for  his 
fellow  Baptists.  John  Painter  and  William  Painter  and  the 
other  ministers  of  the  scattered  church  round  Moulton  must  have 
rejoiced  in  such  .staunch  adherents. 

There  came  a  time,  however,  when  no  General  Baptist  could 
be  found  any  longer  to  shepherd  the  little  flock.  It  dropped  to 
pieces,  some  members  joining  the  church  at  College  Lane,  a  few 
miles  away.  In  1784  a  Particular  Baptist  church  was  formed  at 
Moulton  by  College  Lane,  and  four  Chowns  were  among  the  first 
members.  A  young  minister  was  told  off  from  Olney,  and  tried 
to  eke  out  a  living  by  cobbling  shoes  and  by  teaching  school; 
but  his  heart  was  not  in  those  occupations,  and  his  success  in 
either  was  very  problematical,  so  he  moved  away  to  Harvey 
Lane.  The  village  school  fell  vacant,  and  a  Churchman  would, 
of  course,  have  the  preference.  William  Chown  broke  the  re¬ 
cord  of  his  family,  and  conformed.  He  had  not  lost  the  piety  of 
his  ancestors,  and  he  published  a  tract,  ■“  A  Warning  to  Sabbath- 
Breakers.”  The  joys  of  authorship  prompted  him  to  issue  a 
grammar;  and  for  an  Anglican,  forty  subscribers  were  forth¬ 
coming  to  help  him  put  out  some  poems.  Such  an  exception 
enables  us  to  realize  what  strength  of  character  was  needed  to 
resist  the  constant  attraction  to  the  Established  Church. 

Two  younger  brothers  did  hold  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers. 
Now  Thomas  Wood  of  Moulton  had  joined  College  Lane,  and 
had  there  met  William  Lawrence,  elder  of  the  church.  He  lived 
at  Kingsthorpe,  which  village  was  strong  in  Baptists,  and  had 
sent  a  pastor  to  Folkestone.  While  they  were  on  the  roll  of 
College  Lane,  they  wanted  a  resident  minister,  and  they  offered 
John  Chown  ten  shillings  a  week  to  come  amongst  them.  But 
even  an  increase  to  twenty-seven  shillings  did  not  enable  him  to 
cover  expenses,  and  he  went  a  year  later  to  Stogumber.  They 
recalled  him  in  1814,  and  he  built  up  the  local  work  till  a  church 
was  formed  in  nine  years,  independent  of  College  Lane.  In 
1827  he  went  to  take  charge  of  another  daughter  church,  at 
Harpole;  this  pastorate  he  resigned  at  Lady  Day,  1837. 

Another  of  the  family  was  sent  to  John  Sutcliff  at  Olney 
for  training,  and  in  1811  C.  Chown  began  a  short  pastorate  at 
Burford.  John,  of  Kingsthorpe,  had  a  son  John,  who  adopted 
the  staple  trade  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  earned  his  living  as 
a  shoemaker.  But  like  Nehemiah  Cox,  of  Cranfield,  he  was 
anxious  to  be  minister  as  well.  On  the  edge  of  the  county  was 
a  little  cause  at  Byfield,  once  linked  with  Chipping  Warden, 
Horley,  and  Banbury,  as  one  church.  It  shows  the  tenacity  of 
the  family  when  we  know  that  he  agreed  to  shepherd  this  little 
flock.  Every  Sunday  morning  he  tramped  twelve  miles  to 
Daventry,  where  he  might  pause  to  greet  some  distant  cousins. 
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then  another  six  to  Byfield  for  the  day’s  services.  Monday  was 
spent  in  visiting  the  scattered  flock,  and  in  the  return  journey; 
and  next  day  he  sat  down  again  at  his  bench.  Some  men  are  con¬ 
tent  with  giving  a  tithe  of  their  money :  he  gave  two-sevenths 
of  his  time. 

With  such  parentage,  what  is  to  be  expected?  One  son, 
Henry,  devoted  himself  to  the  home  church,  which  he  served 
as  deacon;  and  his  son  in  civil  life  is  to  be  found  on  the  bench 
and  in  the  council  chamber  of  the  city  of  which  Kingsthorpe 
is  now  practically  a  part.  Another  son  of  John  is  yet  to  be  found, 
with  the  joy  of  seeing  his  own  son  secretary  of  that  same  church 
at  Kingsthorpe. 

The  church  is  proud  of  the  family.  When  the  chapel  was 
enlarged,  the  corner-stone  commemorated  another  of  its  children, 
descended  through  Thomas,  in  another  line,  Joseph  Parbery 
Chown.  There  was  some  thought  of  his  taking  up  the  profession 
adorned  by  Lorimer  in  America,  by  Sheridan  Knowles  in  Eng¬ 
land;  but  Milne  of  Prince’s  Street  induced  him  to  consecrate  his 
elocutionary  gifts  to  the  direct  service  of  God.  Across  at  Ravens- 
thorpe,  where  the  Baptist  church  had  joined  in  that  admonitory 
letter  to  Cromwell,  the  first  Particular  Baptist  minister  was  ending 
a  quarter  of  a  century’s  work,  and  retiring.  Young  Joseph  was 
invited  on  trial,  and  though  the  trial  was  long,  the  church  was 
at  last  satisfied.  It  is  often  harder  to  please  a  hamlet  than  a 
city.  Another  eighteen  months  convinced  the  pastor  that  he  was 
not  properly  equipped;  a  fine  voice  is  something,  but  a  message 
is  more.  He  consulted  John  Turland  Brown,  the  new  minister  at 
College  Lane,  and  made  application  to  Horton  College  at  Brad¬ 
ford,  then  under  James  Acworth,  with  whom  was  associated 
Francis  Clowes.  They  welcomed  the  opportunity  of  a  man 
above  the  average — in  ability  as  well  as  years. 

He  learned  much  from  these  three  men.  Brown  was  a 
founder  of  the  Liberation  Society,  and  took  an  active  part  in  all 
politics.  Acworth  was  the  leader  of  Yorkshire  Baptists,  and 
played  his  part  beyond  the  county;  even  on  his  retirement  he 
turned  to  influence  the  borough  to  which  he  removed.  Clowes 
was  a  thinker  and  a  writer,  with  gifts  devoted  soon  to  journalism. 
With  such  examples,  Joseph  Parbery  Chown  learned  much  and 
fast.  When  the  pastorate  of  the  second  church  in  Bradford  be¬ 
came  vacant,  his  course  was  shortened  at  its  urgent  request,  and  he 
entered  on  a  great  career  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The 
denomination  profited  richly,  with  a  new  church  at  Hallfield,  a 
new  building  for  Sion;  but  the  town  profited  more.  In  those 
days  there  was  no  compulsory  education;  he  saw  the  need  of 
developing  Sunday  schools,  and  did  his  part  in  starting  Brad¬ 
ford  on  that  career  which  keeps  her  in  the  front  rank  of  educa¬ 
tion.  Lectures  were  popular,  and  Mann  of  Shipley  had  done 
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much ;  but  Chown  did  more,  and  soon  the  great  St.  George’s  Hall 
would  be  filled  every  time  he  was  announced.  Temperance  was 
not  then  recognized  as  much  more  than  the  fad  of  a  few ;  but  he 
threw  himself  into  the  battle,  not  on  mere  utilitarian  or  financial 
or  social  grounds,  but  as  a  Christian.  It  is  no  wonder  that  when 
Bloomsbury  needed  a  new  leader,  he  was  called  to  transfer  his 
energies  southward.  But  London  is  too  big  for  a  man  to  exercise 
the  sway  in  it  that  he  can  in  a  town  that  has  a  pride  in  itself. 
And  thenceforth  his  influence  was  more  concentrated  within  the 
denomination,  which  honoured  itself  by  calling  him  to  the  presi¬ 
dency  nearly  forty  years  ago. 

His  only  sister  remained  in  Northampton,  and  there  she,  too, 
devoted  herself-  to  temperance  work.  She  was  a  founder  of  the 
Women’s  Total  Abstinence  Union,  and  throughout  an  abnormally 
long  life  gave  thought  and  energy  to  this  and  kindred  work. 

Of  later  generations  we  will  not  speak  here.  But  such  a 
record  may  show  the  value  of  our  ancestors,  the  power  of  example 
and  training,  the  gain  to  a  city  when  men  who  render  to  God 
what  is  God’s,  render  also  to  Caesar  what  is  Caesar’s.  Every 
generation,  from  1648,  has  seen  at  least  one  member  in  the 
ministry;  the  present  can  show  members  in  several  branches  of 
national  service. 


The  Message  of  Amos  and  its  Bearing 
on  Modern  Problems. 

IT  is  sometimes  said  that  we  need  to-day  to  get  away  from  the 
Old  Testament,  and  concentrate  on  the  Gospels.  If  this 
means  that  we  must  avoid  the  error  of  thinking  that  all  parts  of 
our  Bibles  represent  religious  ideals  of  the  same  validity  and  of 
equal  authority,  then  nothing  could  be  more  self-evident.  But  if 
it  means  that  we  can  disregard  the  spiritual  history  of  Israel, 
and  forget  that  when  the  full  revelation  of  God  came  in  bodily 
form.  He  came  as  a  Jew,  then  few  things  could  be  more  dan¬ 
gerous.  There  were  certain  features  of  Judaism  which  Jesus 
adopted  so  thoroughly  as  to  say  little  or  nothing  about  them. 
Such  were  its  ethics  and  its  monotheism,  and  as  we  are  in  danger 
of  forgetting  that  in  His  day  the  Jew  was  the  only  person 
in  the  world  to  whom  there  was  only  one  God — for  the  mono¬ 
theism  of  the  philosophers  was  hardly  religion — and  that  no  one 
else  ever  thought  of  connecting  the  ideas  of  God  and  righteous¬ 
ness  as  He  did.  And  it  may  well  be  that  amongst  those  whose 
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teaching  Jesus  tacitly  adopted  for  Himself,  we  may  find  worked 
out  problems  analogous  to  those  of  our  own  day.  From  some 
points  of  view  the  Prophets  are  strikingly  modern,  and  few  more 
so  than  Amos.  His  message  is  worth  studying. 

To  appreciate  the  first  of  the  prophets  whose  words  have 
come  down  to  us  in  our  Bibles,  it  is  necessary  to  look  some  cen¬ 
turies  further  back  to  the  time  when  Israel  first  entered  the 
Promised  Land,  and  when  she  was  still  struggling  to  make  good 
her  foothold.  She  had  had  her  own  religion  in  the  desert.  Of 
its  details  we  are  in  a  large  measure  ignorant,  but  there  seems  to 
be  a  real  concensus  on  the  part  of  the  prophets  that  it  was  with¬ 
out  sacrifice  and  practically  without  ritual.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  was  of  a  type  more  or  less  familiar  to  us  from  other 
peoples  on  a  similar  level  of  civilization.  That  civilization  was 
essentially  pastoral  and  nomadic.  The  wealth  of  the  people 
consisted  largely,  if  not  entirely,  in  flocks  and  herds,  and  the 
ordinary  occupation  of  Israel  must  have  been  that  of  the  wan¬ 
dering  tribes  who  have  no  settled  home  and  who  move  about 
wide  spaces  of  country  in  order  to  find  suitable  pasturage  for 
their  animals.  In  so  far  as  there  was  any  organization,  it  was 
that  of  the  tribe  or  clan,  sometimes  associated  with  others  like 
it,  and  sometimes  living  alone,  “  with  its  hand  against  every  man, 
and  every  man’s  hand  against  it.”  Each  tribe  had  its  own  God, 
and  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  work  of  Moses  was  that  it 
was  he  who  had  introduced  the  tribes  to  their  God  and  unified 
them  under  a  single  faith.  The  name  of  their  God,  self-revealed 
through  Moses,  was  Yahweh  (camouflaged  in  the  English  Bible 
under  the  name  “  the  Lord  ” — in  small  capitals),  and  He  claimed 
their  whole  and  absolute  devotion.  They  were  the  people  of 
Yahweh,  and  Yahweh  was  the  God  of  Israel.  But  this  did  not 
preclude  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  other  gods,  and  there  are 
indications  in  the  Old  Testament  which  show  that  long  after  the 
settlement  in  Canaan  they  were  prepared  to  recognize  the  reality 
of  the  gods  of  the  nations  round  them,  and  to  accept  their  claims 
on  other  nations.  But  for  Israel  there  was  only  one  God.  How¬ 
ever  real  others  might  be,  it  was  Yahweh  alone  with  whom  they 
as  a  people  stood  in  immediate  contact. 

The  conquest  of  Canaan  proved  to  be  a  supreme  test  of  their 
religious  loyalty.  They  entered  into  a  civilization  on  a  higher 
plane  than  their  own.  They  found  men  living  in  cities  of  brick 
and  stone  instead  of  tents,  making  homes  which  remained  un¬ 
moved  for  generations,  instead  of  wandering  over  “no  man’s  land,” 
cultivating  corn  and  vines  andolivesinsteadofmerelytendingsheep. 
They  came  into  the  midst  of  a  people  well  advanced  in  the  arts 
and  crafts ;  their  terror  of  “  chariots  of  iron  ”  is  significant  of 
their  outlook.  Gradually  they  exterminated  these  people  or  ab¬ 
sorbed  them;  little  by  little  they  learnt  their  methods  and  their 
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arts.  Adopting  these  things,  it  would  not  have  been  surprising 
if  they  had  adopted  their  religion  and  their  gods  as  well.  How 
real  the  danger  of  their  doing  so  actually  was  can  be  gleaned 
from  the  words  of  the  prophets.  Yahweh  had  served  them  well 
enough  in  the  desert.  He  had  led  them  through  strange  paths 
and  found  for  them  water  and  herbage,  the  two  primary  needs 
of  a  pastoral  people.  He  had  fought  their  battles,  and  was  re¬ 
nowned  as  a  warrior  God.  But,  with  their  limited  experience 
and  views  they  may  well  be  forgiven  if  they  asked  themselves  from 
time  to  time  whether  He  could  grow  corn.  That  this  question  was 
asked — and  answered  in  the  negative — is  clear  from  passages 
like  Hosea  ii.  9,  which  show  that  even  at  the  very  end  of  the 
northern  monarchy,  men  failed  to  realize  the  true  source  of 
those  aids  that  the  farmer  needs  to  secure  success.  Also  there 
was  a  certain  amount  of  fear  lest  the  gods  of  the  dispossessed 
nations  should  turn  vengeful.  This  was  well  illustrated  in  the 
case  of  Yahweh  Himself,  when  the  “  mixed  peoples  ”  planted  by 
the  Assyrians  were  plagued  by  lions,  and  had  to  send  for  Yahweh- 
priests  from  Assyria  to  teach  them  the  right  method  of  wor¬ 
shipping  Him.  It  is  true  that  in  the  main  they  learnt  their  lesson, 
in  bitter  suffering.  But  even  then  they  were  far  from  under¬ 
standing  its  implications,  and  thought  of  Yahweh  as  the 
Canaanites  had.  thought  of  their  gods.  Worship  was  continued 
at  the  “  high  places,”  those  immemorial  sanctuaries  attached  to 
each  town  and  village,  where  men  had  averted  the  hostility  and 
secured  the  favour  of  their  local  gods.  Nor  does  it  seem  that 
the  ritual  was  greatly  changed.  The  ancient  forms  of  Canaanite 
sacrifice  were  still  observed,  though  offered  to  Yahweh.  The 
common  meal  was  still  held  in  honour  of  the  God,  though  He 
bore  a  new  name,  and  in  it  He  and  His  people  were  still  believed 
to  share.  His  altar  was  still  the  refuge  for  the  runaway  and 
the  criminal.  Men  still  brought  to  His  priests  their  difficulties 
and  disputes  for  settlement  by  divine  sentence,  though  that  .sen¬ 
tence  was  now  passed,  not  by  a  local,  but  by  a  national  God.  And 
it  would  seem  that  the  more  terrible  and  the  grosser  elements 
in  Canaanite  religion  were  maintained,  and  the  Israelites  would 
commit  at  the  shrines,  in  all  the  odour  of  sanctity,  acts  for  which 
they  would  have  been  stoned  to  death  had  they  been  guilty  of 
them  in  secular  life. 

.Such  conditions  are  far  from  being  unique.  In  many  parts 
of  Asia,  where  people  are  nominally  Buddhists,  the  old  de¬ 
graded  heathenism  persists,  thinly  overlaid  with  Buddhist  ter¬ 
minology.  And  in  parts  of  Europe — till  the  Reformation  perhaps 
the  whole  of  Europe — the  ancient  religions  remained  almost  un¬ 
changed,  save  by  the  substitution  of  the  names  of  Christian  saints 
for  pagan  gods.  But  in  Israel  there  seems  to  have  been  one 
saving  feature.  Culture  and  civilization  were  very  unequally 
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spread  over  the  country,  and  in  the  wilder  parts,  on  the  borders 
of  the  desert,  in  the  sparse  vegetation  and  scanty  water  supply 
which  made  for  the  continuance  of  pastoral  habits,  the  genuine 
Israelite  faith  and  the  primitive  character  of  Yahweh  maintained 
their  hold.  It  is  a  striking  fact  that  the  two  earliest  champions 
of  righteousness,  Elijah  and  Amos,  were  both  men  of  the  desert 
border. 

Instead,  then,  of  a  complete  “  syncretism  ”  such  as  is  found 
to-day  in  Tibet  or  Brittany,  there  seem  to  have  been  two  forms 
of  Israelite  religion  existing  side  by  side,  the  one  simpler,  more 
primitive,  but  immeasurably  purer,  the  other  more  highly 
developed,  more  highly  civilized,  but  at  the  same  time  spiritually 
weak  and  morally  degraded  almost  beyond  belief. 

Yet  it  may  not  be  wholly  true  to  say  that  the  morality  of 
Tekoa  was  “  higher  ”  than  that  of  Samaria.  The  ethics  of  a 
simple  people  may  be  purer  just  because  they  have  never  been 
exposed  to  the  temptations  involved  in  the  development  of  a 
more  complicated  social  order.  But  from  certain  points  of  view 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  simpler  life  is  the  purer.  Amos 
had  never  in  his  life  been  exposed  to  the  dangers  accompanying 
a  fair  amount  of  leisure,  a  luxurious  standard  of  comfort,  and 
the  possibility  of  great  wealth.  One  may  then  fairly  assume 
that  the  community  in  which  he  was  brought  up  was  free  from 
the  darker  features  of  the  religious  life  of  northern  Israel.  We 
have  to  picture  to  ourselves  the  startling  contrast  presented  to 
his  eyes  when  first  he  came  into  contact  with  Samarian  luxury. 
He  brought  with  him  a  freedom  of  spirit  and  an  independence 
of  outlook  which  saved  him  from  the  numbing  influence  of 
familiarity.  It  is  not  easy  for  men  brought  up  in  a  community 
to  stand  out  from  it  and  form  a  fair  judgment  upon  it,  even 
when  they  are  conscious  that  things  are  wrong.  They  are  apt 
to  be  blinded  by  association,  and  oppressed  by  the  knowledge 
that  they  cannot  escape  from  personal  complicity.  This  helps 
us  to  appreciate  the  full  greatness  of  Hosea  and  Jeremiah,  Both 
grander  personalities  than  even  Amos.  For  of  him  this  is 
emphatically  not  true.  He  had  been  accustomed  all  his  life  to 
the  wide  spaces  of  the  South,  to  the  rolling  hills  on  whose  broad 
slopes  travellers  are  so  rare  that  the  presence  of  two  together 
can  be  no  accident  but  must  have  been  prearranged.  To  him  the 
sky  had  been  a  dome  of  expansive  grandeur  in  whose  blue  depths 
he  had  watched  the  flight  of  the  vulture  to  where  some  dying 
creature,  it  might  be  miles  away,  had  caught  its  glance,  and  it 
had  grown  in  one  rapid  swoop  from  a  circling  speck  to  the 
largest  of  winged  things.  He  had  heard  and  understood  the 
hollow  roar  of  the  lion  as  he  leaped  upon  his  prey  in  the  thickets 
of  the  marshy  bottoms.  He  had  met  the  bear,  the  most  dreaded 
of  all  four-footed  beasts,  and  had  seen  the  snakes  coiled  in  the 
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holes  of  crumbling  walls.  The  things  that  are  most  familiar 
to  him  are  the  things  of  the  out-door  world,  and  from  his 
various  experience  of  nature  he  comes  to  the  complicated  and 
artificial  life  of  the  great  city  with  an  amazing  clarity  of  vision 
which  pierces  far  below  the  surface  and  penetrates  the  most 
attractive  disguise.  It  was,  perhaps,  only  such  a  man  as  this 
who  could  see  the  rotting  civilization  of  Samaria  as  it  really 
was,  and  could  give  to  her  habits  and  customs  the  right  and 
proper  names. 

For  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  rottenness  of  that 
society  into  whose  midst  Amos  found  himself  at  Bethel.  Years 
of  cruel  border  warfare  had  tended  to  depress  and  impoverish 
the  tillers  of  the  soil.  The  comparative  freedom  which  had  been 
enjoyed  since  the  decline  of  Damascus  brnugh  little  relief  to 
the  “  lower  ”  classes.  There  had  flowed  into  the  great  cities  a 
wealth  which  was  no  longer  the  product  of  the  exertions  of  the 
citizens  themselves,  applied  directly  to  the  natural  resources  of 
their  own  land.  It  would  seem  that  almost  all  the  markets  of 
the  known  world  were  now  open  to  Israel,  and  from  her  central 
position,  holding  the  bridge  that  leads  from  Asia  to  Africa,  she 
could  levy  a  formal  or  informal  toll  on  all  the  merchandise  that 
passed  from  one  continent  to  the  other.  It  is  clear  that  there 
grew  up  at  the  same  time  the  perilous  habit  of  making  money 
for  its  own  sake.  Farming  is  always  liable  to  need  financial 
loans,  though  it  is  likely  that  there  had  always  been  some  restric¬ 
tion  on  the  extent  to  which  the  owner  of  money  might  profit  by 
his  neighbour’s  misfortunes.  But  such  limits,  if  they  ever  ex¬ 
isted,  were  no  longer  observed.  The  small  farmer  who  failed 
to  redeem  his  mortgage  lost  his  land.  A  step  further,  and  he 
became  the  serf,  the  absolute  property  of  the  wealthy  capitalist. 
Land-grabbing  of  this  kind  was  one  of  the  crimes  most  fiercely 
denounced  by  Amos  and  Isaiah,  and  the  former  has  bitter  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  people  who  rack-rented  their  tenants.  As  not 
infrequently  happens  in  the  East,  the  rich  had  the  legal  machinery 
at  their  disposal.  It  would  seem  that  a  mortgage  could  not  be 
foreclosed  without  an  appeal  to  a  court  of  some  kind.  No  form 
of  social  wrong  is  more  common  in  eastern  lands  than  the  cor¬ 
ruption  of  justice.  The  venality  of  the  judge  is  one  of  the  most 
prominent  features  of  Amos’  protest.  Even  the  smallest  bribe — 
a  pair  of  shoes  would  do — was  enough  to  secure  the  condemna¬ 
tion  and  the  enslavement  of  a  poor  man.  It  is  possible  that  men 
sometimes  even  went  so  far  as  to  make  a  claim  of  this  kind  when 
there  was  no  loan  at  all,  and  the  verdict  had  not  the  slightest 
justification  either  in  fact  or  in  law. 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  oppression  of  the  poor  went  the 
shallow  luxury  of  the  rich.  Greedy,  selfish,  and  shameless  women, 
tasteless  domestic  ostentation.  Jingoism,  and  national  conceit — 
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these  were  the  most  striking  elements  in  the  ordinary  life  of  the 
townsfolk  as  Amos  saw  them.  Further,  the  demands  of  religion 
exercised  no  restraining  influence.  On  the  contrary,  the  claims  of 
worship  were  not  seldom  invoked  to  shelter  some  unusually 
iniquitous  conduct.  The  common  law  of  Israel  provided  that  if 
a  man’s  outer  garment,  the  simple  robe  that  serves  the  oriental 
peasant  as  a  cloak,  a  cushion,  a  mattress,  and  a  coverlet,  were 
taken  as  security  against  a  debt,  it  must  be  restored  to  the  owner 
at  night,  lest  he  suffer  too  greatly  from  the  cold.  But  there  wa.s 
an  exception  to  the  law,  and  if  the  creditor  could  make  the  ex¬ 
cuse  that  he  needed  the  article  for  some  sacred  ceremony  such  as 
■“  incubation,”  he  felt  no  obligation  to  return  it.  Violence  and 
oppression  were  held  to  be  justified  if  they  were  the  means 
whereby  wine  could  be  secured  for  the  sacramental  meals  at  the 
shrines.  Fornication — and  that  in  some  of  its  most  loathsome 
•forms — was  practised  in  connection  with  the  worship  of  Yahweh 
Himself.  If  anybody  was  morally  guilty  in  the  matter,  it  was  not 
the  man  who  did  the  act,  but  the  God  who  was  supposed  to 
demand  it.  Even  where  the  cultus  was  not  stained  with  the 
grosser  forms  of  iniquity,  it  was  an  external  thing,  a  matter  at 
best  of  elaborate  ritual,  the  rigid  observance  of  outward  forms 
and  feasts,  with  no  spiritual  or  even  mental  consecration  to 
correspond.  Of  the  conception  of  religion  as  a  personal  and 
spiritual  relationship  with  a  morally  holy  God,  Amos  found  no 
trace  in  the  sanctuaries  of  his  day. 

It  seemed,  indeed,  as  if  nothing  could  arouse  the  conscience 
of  Israel.  Disasters  that  befell  other  people  were  attributed  to 
the  whimsical  patriotism  of  the  national  God.  No  honest  critic 
could  secure  a  hearing.  Blow  after  blow  had  fallen  upon  Israel 
herself,  yet  she  utterly  failed  to  connect  her  gnis fortunes  with 
Yahweh’s  passion  for  righteousness.  Famine,  drought,  blight, 
epidemic  disease,  earthquake,  eclipse — if  these  things  were  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  work  of  Yahweh,  they  were  regarded  only  as  a 
demand  for  more  strenuous  religiosity.  If  attention  were  called 
to  the  facts,  and  to  their  ethical  implications,  the  bold  speaker 
was  promptly  charged  with  treasonable  aims.  An  honest  prophet 
was  outside  the  experience  of  the  men  of  Jeroboam  II.  For 
nearly  a  century,  when  the  inspired  man  had  interfered  with 
public  matters,  his  motives  had  been  political.  The  revolution 
which  had  placed  on  the  throne  that  very  dynasty  to  which  Jero¬ 
boam  himself  belonged  had  been  engineered  by  the  “  prophetic  ” 
party,  and  probably  Amos  himself  was  only  protected  by  the 
superstition  which  held  his  ecstasy  sacrosanct.  The  spiritual 
starvation  with  which  the  southern  prophet  threatened  the  people 
had  already  been  their  lot  for  three  generations  past.  The  faculty 
for  God  had  been  suppressed  to  the  point  of  atrophy. 

Amos  saw  and  understood  all  this.  But  if  one  would  see  his 
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full  greatness,  it  will  be  necessary  to  see  him  not  only  in  contrast 
with  those  whom  he  condemned,  but  equally  in  contrast  with 
others  who  stood  as  he  did  for  the  purer  and  simpler  outlook  of 
more  primitive  Israel.  For  in  his  instinct  for  a  better  life  and  in 
his  sense  of  iniquity,  Amos  did  not  stand  alone.  The  syncretism 
which  had  given  religious  sanction  to  the  worst  sins  of  Israel, 
had  naturally  affected  most  those  who  were  concerned  with  the 
operations  of  agriculture,  and  lived  in  the  more  fertile  lands.  In 
the  wilder  hills  where  Israel  had  first  established  herself,  in  the 
great  desert  spaces  which  nurtured  the  hardier  type  to  which 
Amos  himself  belonged,  there  were  still  those  who  clung  to  the 
earlier  and  more  truly  Mosaic  form  of  religion.  This  double 
tradition  of  Israelite  faith  is  not  always  obvious,  but  there  are 
indications  of  its  existence.  It  was  not  an  accident  that  Elijah 
himself,  the  forerunner  of  the  great  ethical  prophets,  came  also 
out  of  the  wild.  And  even  in  the  heart  of  the  land  there  were 
tribes  and  groups  who  stood  for  the  purer  cult  of  nomadic  times. 
Such  were  the  Rechabites  and  the  Nazirites,  who,  in  spite  of 
temptation  and  possibly  persecution,  still  clung  to  their  testimony. 

The  Nazirite  and  the  Rechabite,  however,  had  one  cure  for 
the  sickness  of  Israel,  Amos  had  another.  To  them  the  evil 
was  civilization,  and  was  only  to  be  cured  by  the  most  drastic 
social  surgery.  Both  refused  to  touch  the  vine  or  its  products. 
It  does  not  appear  that  they  had  any  protest  to  utter  against 
drunkenness — one  hears  no  word  against  palm-wdne.  But  the 
vine  was  ihe  most  obvious  article  of  cultivation,  and  that  which 
mo‘t  fully  implied  a  community  settled  on  the  land.  Razors  were 
not  usual  in  the  desert,  so  the  Nazirite  let  his  hair  grow. 
Pastoral  tribes  lived  in  tents,  not  in  solidly  built  houses,  so  the 
Rechabite  eschewied  brick  and  stone.  To  him  all  this  elaboration 
and  complication  of  life  was  something  strange,  foreign  to  the 
genius  of  Israel,  and  therefore  to  be  avoided  by  all  true  wor¬ 
shippers  of  Yahweh.  The  difficulties  could  only  be  met  by 
abolishing  the  whole  scheme  of  life  as  practised  in  Samaria,  and 
reverting  to  the  habits  of  the  desert  even  in  a  rich  and  fertile 
land.  The  newer  manners  had  proved  a  source  of  temptation ; 
righteousness  could  only  be  attained  by  the  disappearance  of  that 
temptation. 

Such  a  position  was  only  natural  to  an  honest,  enthusiastic, 
but  short-sighted  man.  It  is  inevitable  that  fresh  conditions  of 
life  should  bring  with  them  fresh  possibilities  of  evil.  It  is 
almost  equally  inevitable  that  men  who  stand  for  righteousness 
should  see  in  the  new  conditions  the  fans  ct  origo  mali,  the 
spring  of  all  the  rottenness  and  corruption  of  their  time.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  sympathize  with  such  a  feeling.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  stigmatize  it  as  narrow-minded,  but  it  does  make  for 
character,  and  it  does  help  to  keep  alive  the  sense  for  goodness. 
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No  doubt  it  may  develop  into  casuistry  and  superficial  hypocrisy 
— perhaps  worse  dangers  than  the  more  blatant  forms  of  wrong 
— but  it  does  testify  to  the  existence  of  a  moral  ideal.  Yet  its 
methods  are  conservative  and  even  retrograde.  It  ignores  the 
truth  that  wherever  there  is  real  life  there  is  also  growth.  There 
is  an  evolutionary  element  in  social  as  well  as  in  physical  life, 
and  in  the  long  run  the  one  is  no  more  to  be  checked  than  the 
other.  Humanity  moves  forwards  and  not  backwards.  A  social 
order  may  come  to  a  catastrophic  end,  but  it  cannot  retrace  its 
steps.  It  is  at  best  only  a  piece  of  machinery,  and  it  is  entirely 
dependent  for  its  efficiency  on  the  motive  force  which  lies  behind 
it.  If  that  be  right,  the  machinery  suitable  to  it  will  in  time  be 
produced  by  natural  means.  Though  men  do  not  commonly 
realize  it,  each  new  stage  of  society  is  an  experiment,  an  adven¬ 
ture,  and  safety  can  only  be  secured,  not  by  returning  to  the 
paths  already  forsaken,  but  by  adapting  a  developing  spiritual 
life  to  the  needs  and  conditions  of  the  new  discovery.  Such  a 
state  of  affairs  as  that  which  confronted  Amos  is  the  result  of  a 
growth  in  the  externals  of  social  and  political  life  with  which  the 
soul  of  the  community  has  failed  to  keep  pace.  As  Hosea  put  it 
a  generation  later,  “  Ephraim  was  a  cake  not  turned  ” — cooked 
on  one  side  and  raw  on  the  other.  The  true  cure  was  not  to 
attempt  a  reversion  to  a  more  elementary  society — as  the  Nazi  rite 
and  the  Rechabite  strove  to  do — but  to  apply  to  the  new  order 
the  spiritual  and  moral  principles  which  had  made  for  the 
highest  success  in  the  old. 

It  is  in  the  appreciation  of  this  truth  that  the  real  greatness 
of  .4mos  lies.  He  did  not  denounce  the  system  as  a  system;  he 
said  that  it  must  be  worked  on  principles  which  Israel  had 
already  received  from  Yahweh  in  the  desert.  The  supreme 
failure  was  not  that  Israel  had  learnt  to  plough  and  Samaria  to 
trade,  but  that  neither  had  seen  that  Yahweh  was  concerned  in 
both  activities.  In  the  desert  the  highest  religious  and  ethical 
conduct  might  consist  in  offering  the  first-born,  in  sacrificing  the 
Passover,  in  bringing  tithes,  in  not  seething  a  kid  in  its  mother’s 
milk,  in  observing  the  elementary  laws  of  property,  and  in  main¬ 
taining  the  obligations  of  blood-relationship.  These  things  were 
not  wrong  in  themselves,  but,  unless  supplemented  by  something 
more,  they  were  quite  inadequate  to  the  conditions  of  Palestine. 
They  were  expressions  of  principles,  natural  and  suitable  enough 
to  the  nomadic  life;  these  same  principles  must  be  crystallised 
out  of  that  life,  and  redissolved  in  conduct  which  would  make  it 
possible  to  apply  them  to  the  market  and  the  farm. 

First  and  foremost  amongst  those  principles  is  the  truth  of 
the  universality  of  Yahweh.  This  is  not  necessarily  monotheism, 
though  it  must  in  time  develop  into  monotheism.  But  men  are 
slow  to  realize  the  implications  and  logical  results  of  their  own 
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views,  and  it  may  well  be  that  many  years  must  pass  before 
Israel  could  attain  to  the  more  finished  theological  and  philo¬ 
sophical  doctrine  of  a  single  God.  But  Amos  certainly  did  pro¬ 
claim  the  truth  that  Yahweh  is  supreme.  He  mentions  other 
gods,  but  always  with  a  certain  contempt.  Real  or  not,  they 
were  inferior,  and  Israel  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  Yahweh  had  made  the  whole  world.  He  had 
:set  the  heavenly  bodies  in  their  orbits,  and  still  controlled  their 
movements.  The  expanse  of  earth  and  the  dome  of  heaven 
were  alike  the  products  of  His  activity.  All  human  history,  too, 
was  the  outcome  of  His  will.  He  was  interested  in  Israel,  it  is 
true,  but  He  was  equally  concerned  with  other  nations.  Even  the 
great  racial  migrations  were  undertaken  at  His  behest,  though 
those  most  concerned  in  them  might  be  ignorant  of  the  fact. 
Still  more  did  He  appear  as  the  vindicator  of  universal  moral 
laws.  He  would  punish  the  neighbouring  tribes,  not  merely  as 
the  patriot-God,  for  wrongs  done  to  Israel,  but  for  crimes  which 
violated  the  natural  laws  of  humanity,  whoever  the  victims  might 
be.  His  special  relationship  to  His  own  people  meant,  not  privi¬ 
leges  to  do  wrong,  but  responsibility  to  do  right.  It  was  Israel 
who  must  adapt  herself  to  this  conception  of  a  universal  moral 
law,  not  Yahweh  who  must  consider  first  the  material  advantage 
of  Israel.  If  she  failed  here — and  this  is  the  real  essence  of  the 
teaching  of  Amos — she  lost  her  only  raison  d’etre,  and,  so  far 
from  protecting  her,  Yahweh  would  Himself  ordain  her  I'uin. 
Every  nation,  every  sphere  of  life  was  subject  to  these  supreme 
laws,  and  the  real  function  of  Israel  amongst  the  civilized  peoples 
of  the  world  was  to  work  them  out  in  common  life.  Sacrifice,  as 
■compared  with  this,  was  insignificant,  and  without  it  a  mockery. 
Religion  consists  of  getting  into  touch  with  God,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  get  into  touch  with  a  God  who  is  supreme  righteous¬ 
ness  without  at  least  making  righteousness  an  essential  element  in 
the  religious  ideal. 

Nowhere  does  the  contrast  between  Amos  and  his  contem¬ 
poraries  appear  more  strongly  than  in  his  conception  of  the  Day 
■of  Yahweh.  Israel  was  looking  for  some  final  and  supernatural 
revelation  of  her  God  in  power,  when  He  should  overthrow  her 
■enemies  and  give  her  all  that  her  heart  could  desire.  To  Amos 
also  the  Day  was  to  be  a  revelation.  But  it  was  a  revelation  of 
Yahweh  as  God  of  Righteousness,  not  necessarily  as  God  of 
Israel.  And  in  so  far  as  Israel  failed  to  reach  the  standard  of 
righteousness,  it  was  to  be  a  day  of  calamity  for  her.  She  would 
find  herself  fiurried  from  one  danger  into  another,  till  the  final 
stroke  fell  upon  her  from  which  there  was  no  recovery.  Thus 
would  Yahweh  be  vindicated,  once  and  for  all,  by  the  destruction 
of  the  very  people  whom  He  had  chosen  to  be  His  instruments 
in  making  Him  known  to  the  world.  .Samaria’s  one  hope  was  to 
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give  the  moral  character  of  Yahvveh  its  place  in  her  social  and 
religious  life.  That  chance  she  would  not  take,  and  though  the 
fatal  blow  was  withheld  for  a  generation,  it  fell  in  the  end  as 
surely  as  the  autumn  followed  the  summer  and  the  summer  the 
spring. 

Few  ages  have  needed  the  warning  and  substance  of  the 
message  of  Amos  more  than  our  own.  In  the  course  of  the  last 
century  we  have  passed  from  the  agricultural  stage  of  society 
into  the  industrial  one.  No  thoughtful  man  to-day  can  regard 
the  position  of  society  with  equanimity.  On  every  hand  we  are 
being  asked  whether  the  Church  really  has  a  message  for  the 
times,  and  the  answer  is  too  often  in  the  negative.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  is  no  message  for  the  times  except  that  which  the 
Church  has  to  give — or  ought  to  have.  There  are  those  who 
would  say  that  the  whole  system  is  wrong,  so  utterly  wrong  that 
there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  crush  it  to  powder  and  to  mix. 
therefrom  a  clay  with  which  a  new  order  can  be  built  up.  But 
it  is  never  the  system  that  is  wrong  in  the  last  resort.  It  may  be 
very  far  from  being  right,  but  at  worst  it  is  a  symptom  and  not 
the  disease  itself.  We  have  the  cure  in  our  own  hands — the  one 
thing  the  Church  has  had  to  offer  the  world  since  she  first  came 
into  being,  “  God  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world  unto  Himself.”' 
As  with  Amos,  so  with  us,  the  principles  are  eternal;  what  is 
needed  is  a  new  application  of  them.  As  ever,  we  have  but  one 
thing  to  proclaim,  “  Jesus  Christ,  and  Him  crucified.”  But  it 
may  well  be  that  we  need  a  fresh  insight  into  this  truth,  a  more 
ample  social  and  moral  interpretation  of  it.  A  statement  of  the 
implications  of  the  Cross  which  could  work  without  disaster  in  a 
simpler  social  stage  may  be  calamitous  in  a  more  complex 
economic  order  unless  expounded  afresh  to  meet  the  new  con¬ 
ditions.  To-day’s  political,  economic,  and  industrial  chaos  may 
be  the  last  struggle  of  a  perishing  civilization  to  maintain  its 
existence,  or  it  may  be  the  birth-throes  of  a  nobler  age.  In  large 
measure  the  decision  as  between  these  alternatives  lies  with  the 
Church.  Nothing  can  save  the  world  but  Christ,  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  which  Amos  brings  before  us  is  whether  we,  who  claim  his 
name,  can  bring  His  healing  and  saving  power  to  bear  upon  our 
sick  and  dying  age.  If  we  can,  the  flowers  of  life  will  once  more 
bloom  to  fruit;  if  we  cannot,  the  end  is  sure,  and  the  tree  of 
human  society  must  break  out  again  below  the  broken,  withered 
branch  into  new,  God-given  life. 

THEODORE  H.  ROBINSON. 


The  Wallis  H  ouse,  1792. 

Substance  of  an  Address  at  Kettering,  October  2,  1922. 

The  Baptist  Missionary  Society  can  say  now,  with  Jacob, 
“  The  days  of  the  years  of  my  pilgrimage  are  a  hundred 
and  thirty  years.”  But  she  will  by  no  means  go  on  to  lament 
that  they  have,  been  few  and  evil ;  she  may  say,  with  the  honest 
pride  of  Isaiah,  “  Behold,  I  and  the  children  whom  the  Lord  hath 
given  me  are  for  signs  from  the  Lord  of  hosts.”  If  we  cast  our 
eyes  back  over  the  years  preceding  the  birth  of  the  Society,  we 
may  discern  five  lines  along  which  Divine  preparation  was  being 
made  in  Northampton.shire,  so  that  Kettering  should  see  the 
actual  origin: —  The  General  Baptist  tradition  of  evangelizing; 
A  group  of  men  from  other  counties;  The  conversion  of  men 
from  other  communions ;  An  Association  that  blended  these 
elements;  A  family  that  offered  its  home  for  a  birth-place. 

I.  THE'  GENERAL  BAPTIST  TRADITION  OF 
EVANGELIZING.  The  first  Baptists  in  those  parts  were 
General  Baptists,  who  held  that  the  grace  of  God  was  really 
meant  for  all  men  in  general,  not  only  for  particular  people. 
Thirty  of  their  Churches  published  in  1651  a  statement  of  their 
faith  and  practice,  which  has  in  it  the  seed  of  the  seven  reso¬ 
lutions  at  Kettering.  For  they  declared  “  that  God  requireth  or 
commandeth  service  of  men,  answerable  to  those  gifts  of  grace 
which  he  of  his  good  pleasure  hath  bestowed  upon  them  :  that 
it  is  the  gracious  pleasure  of  God,  that  Jesus  Christ,  his  life, 
death  and  resurrection,  should  be  made  known  unto  men,  and 
by  men,  as  arguments,  or  motives,  to  allure  or  provoke  them 
to  live  holy,  and  righteous  in  this  present  world.” 

Slight  changes  of  name  and  of  doctrine  have  too  long 
obscured  the  fact  that  the  principle  of  missions  was  asserted  in 
1651  by  some  of  the  very  churches  whose  sons  reasserted  it  in 
1792,  known  to-day  as  Oakham,  Morcott,  Wymeswould,  Mount- 
sorrel,  Whitwick,  Friar  Lane,  Earl  Shilton,  Sutton  in  the  Elms, 
Arnsby,  Long  Buckby,  West  Haddon.  Those  men  practised 
what  they  asserted.  We  have  the  minutes  of  a  meeting  at  Peter¬ 
borough,  when,  after  sending  so  far  afield  that  they  planted 
churches  at  Canterbury  and  Eythorn,  they  planned  a  long  evan¬ 
gelistic  tour  in  the  midlands.  And  so  there  were  soon  to  be 
found  groups  of  these  Baptists  every  few  miles  round  Leicester, 
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meeting  in  farm-houses  and  cottages,  edified  by  one  another,  and 
shepherded  by  a  “  Messenger  ”  or  General  Superintendent  living 
at  Ravensthorpe.  Orthodox  and  fervent  as  they  always  were, 
they  yet  had  two  weaknesses  :  they  were  slow  to  build  meeting¬ 
houses,  they  were  reluctant  to  train  ministers.  And  so,  one  by 
one,  their  churches  adopted  the  sterner  creed  of  Calvin,  dis¬ 
seminated  from  Northampton  and  Kettering,  and  passed  over  to 
a  new  fellowship  which  did  value  education,  and  into  which  they 
carried  their  steady  custom  of  evangelizing.  The  process  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  churches  at  Moulton  and  Long  Buckby,  with 
the  allied  families  of  Stanger  and  Staughton. 

Moulton  contained  General  Baptists  from  1648  at  least,  and 
they  swarmed  in  the  hamlet  west  and  north.  Among  them 
settled  a  Harringworth  farmer,  M'illiam  Stanger,  married  to  a 
daughter  of  John  Staughton,  at  Blisworth  :  their  fathers  had 
both  been  in  prison  for  their  faith.  He  was  soon  chosen  to 
superintend  all  the  local  work,  and  presently  induced  the 
Assembly  of  the  whole  denomination  to  meet  regularly  at  Stony 
Stratford  till  1732.  Their  son,  Thomas,  was  called  to  be  a 
preacher,  and  we  hear  of  services  at  Ravenstone,  East  Haddon, 
I.ong  Buckby,  Walgrave,  Scaldwell,  Brickworth,  Spratton,  Isham 
and  Harringworth.  At  Moulton  itself  he  promoted  a  meeting¬ 
house  in  l750,  and  while  still  supporting  himself  by  his  farm, 
was  chosen  pastor.  When  he  died  in  1768,  no  successor  could 
be  found,  his  co-pastor  could  no  longer  manage  the  out-stations 
at  Long  Buckby  and  Ravensthorpe,  and  the  local  Association 
disintegrated.  His  son  John  had  been  sent  to  a  difficult  post  in 
Sevenoaks,  and  could  not  desert  it,  and  an  attempt  he  made  to 
get  kindred  spirits  to  labour  at  Moulton  proved  abortive.  The 
widow  did  her  best  to  keep  the  place  open,  but  on  her  death  some 
radical  change  became  necessary.  Now  John  had  made  friends 
with  Calvinists,  and  found  that  dead  as  London  was,  a  better 
spirit  had  arisen  in  Olney  and  Kettering.  So  in  1785  he  agreed 
to  hand  over  the  meeting-house,  and  he  soon  had  the  pleasure  of 
joining  with  Ryland,  SutclifF,  and  Fuller  in  laying  hands  on 
William  Carey  as  the  first  Particular  Baptist  pastor  of  the 
church  at  Moulton,  which  at  once  joined  the  Particular  Baptist 
Association. 

Glance  down  the  other  line.  John  Staughton  of  Blisworth 
had  a  son,  Zacharias,  who  became  elder  of  the  General  Baptist 
Church  in  Leicester  that  had  signed  the  confession  of  1651; 
he  was  reported  to  the  Bishop  in  1709  as  teaching  in  Friar  Lane. 
His  son  William  married  Ann  Sutton  in  1742,  and  settled  at 
Long  Buckby,  where  he  became  one  of  the  first  trustees  of  a 
meeting-house.  His  death  in  1780  proved  a  turning-point  for 
this  church  also,  for  his  son,  Sutton  Staughton,  had  left  the 
village  for  Coventry,  the  rest  of  the  family  had  .gone  also,  and 
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ther  was  no  one  left  to  continue  the  work  under  General  Bap¬ 
tist  auspices.  The  influence  of  the  elder  Ryland  and  the  elder 
Hall  told  here  also;  though  the  church  did  not  join  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Rippon  reckoned  it  as  Particular  in  1792,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  Sutton  Staughton’s  brilliant  son,  William,  was  one 
of  the  original  subscribers  to  the  Particular  Baptist  Missionary 
Society,  showing  thus  the  persistence  of  the  General  Baptist 
custom  of  evangelizing.  That  custom,  be  it  marked,  had  been 
shown  on  wider  fields  than  England.  In  1714  two  Messengers 
had  been  sent  to  Virginia,  in  1739  to  Carolina,  and  again  in 
1758  and  in  1772.  It  was  General  Baptists  who  first  sent  evan¬ 
gelists  overseas,  when  Whitefield  lay  in  his  cradle,  and  Wesley 
was  at  Charterhouse. 

Yet  these  churches  and  these  families  illustrate  not  merely 
the  value  of  the  evangelistic  tradition,  but  also  the  weakness  of 
a  mere  evangelism  divorced  from  education.  Our  Lord’s  charge 
to  the  apostles  included  not  only  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel 
to  all  men,  but  also  the  impartation  to  them  of  a  training  in  all 
His  ways.  Because  the  General  Baptists  forgot  this,  their  work 
always  tended  to  limp.  They  won  disciples,  but  did  not  teach 
them,  and  therefore  they  often  lost  them.  Young  Staughton 
consecrated  his  gifts  to  preaching,  but  unlike  young  Stanger,  he 
went  to  college,  and  thereby  trained  his  gifts  so  that  while 
Stanger  lived  out  a  faithful  but  obscure  life  in  a  village,  Staugh¬ 
ton  became  a  revered  and  trusted  leader  throughout  the  United 
States.  We  have  here  a  warning  against  the  shallow  evangelism, 
at  home  and  abroad,  which  has  nothing  but  “  the  simple  gospel,” 
and  does  not  follow  that  up  with  hard  thought,  systematic 
doctrine,  organised  action. 

II.  A  GROUP  OF  MEN  FROM  OTHER  COUNTIES. 
A  district  led  by  men  who  were  born  and  bred  there  may  easily 
cease  to  advance.  Not  every  tree  is  self-fertilizing,  and  the  best 
results  are  when  the  bees  visit  flower  after  flower.  God  had 
guided  hither  eight  or  ten  men,  bringing  the  traditions  of  other 
parts. 

Joshua  Burton  had  brought  to  Foxton  something  learned 
from  Abraham  Booth  at  Sutton-in-Ashfield.  From  the  delightful 
village  of  Bourton-on-the-water,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Cotswolds,  had  come  first  the  Rylands  to  organize  the  Baptist 
forces  of  the  country,  and  more  lately  Alexander  Payne,  trans¬ 
planting  the  experience  of  Stow-on-the-wold  and  Bewdley  to 
enrich  Walgrave.  The  coming  of  John  Goodrich  from  Preston 
shows  that  Stony  Stratford  had  before  1790  passed  over  to  the 
Particulars.  And  Lancashire  had  sent  also  John  Law,  from 
Rossendale,  who  after  serving  Wainsgate,  Shifnal,  Welshpool, 
had  administered  the  tonic  of  Calvinism  to  Weston-by-Weedon!. 
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Barnoldswick,  in  Yorkshire,  had  contributed  Abraham  Green¬ 
wood  that  Oakham  might  fructify  with  pollen  gathered  in  three 
counties.  His  fellow-student,  John  Sutcliff,  who  had  tramped 
from  Hebden  Bridge  to  improve  himself  at  Bristol,  was  settled 
for  his  life  work  at  Olney.  And  at  Nottingham,  again  of  General 
Baptist  origin,  was  to  be  found  Richard  Hopper,  who  had  founded 
a  church  at  Bishop  Burton  in  the  East  Riding. 

Take  one  case  for  an  example.  Robert  Hall  was  born  in 
Northumberland,  where  he  obtained  sound  doctrinal  training  in  a 
Presbyterian  Church.  When  he  was  about  twenty,  he  foregathered 
with  some  students  for  the  ministry,  and  hearing  that  his  brother 
Christopher  was  entangled  with  a  family  of  Baptists  in  the  next 
county,  he  and  his  friends  went  to  dispute  with  the  Baptist 
minister.  In  two  nights’  debate  they  were  silenced,  and  Robert 
set  himself  to  study  the  question.  Naturally  he  became  convinced 
that  believers  ought  to  be  baptized,  and  like  an  honest  lad  he  went 
to  the  minister  to  confess  his  faith.  He  was  soon  taken  into  the 
church  at  Hamsterley,  and  called  out  to  the  ministry.  Now  a 
Lutterworth  man  had  been  in  the  army  that  marched  north  in 
1745,  and  had  met  Christopher  Hall  ministering  at  Great  Brough¬ 
ton  in  Cumberland.  This  led  to  an  invitation  going  from  Arnesby 
first  to  Christopher,  then  to  Robert.  The  latter  came  south  and 
settled  in  June,  1753,  to  exercise  a  leadership  like  that  of  Moses 
for  nearly  forty  years,  and  to  catch  a  Pisgah  view  of  the  land  to 
which  he  had  brought  them. 

For  the  leadership  fell  entirely  to  new^-comers.  Just  as  those 
who  had  dwelt  all  their  life  in  the  pleasant  land  of  Egj’pt  needed 
to  be  braced  up  by  one  who  had  been  trained  in  Midian,  so  it  was 
the  Rylands,  Sutcliff,  Hall,  who  summoned  the  Midlands  to  new 
undertakings.  And  the  case  of  Hall  brings  us  to  notice  the  third 
factor  at  work  here,  that  there  were  men  trained  in  other  schools 
of  thought,  able  to  contribute  fresh  ideas  and  energy. 

III.  THE  CONVERSION  OF  MEN  FROM  OTHER 
COMMUNIONS.  A  still  more  illustrious  example  is  that  of 
Andrew  Fuller.  A  Pedobaptist  church  at  Isleham  had  been 
guided  by  the  eccentric  David  Culey,  and  after  his  death  there 
arose  out  of  it  a  separate  church,  meeting  three  miles  away  in  a 
barn  at  Soham.  The  Fullers  had  lived  in  both  places,  and  had 
heard  great  variety  of  doctrine  before  they  settled  down  to  the 
hyper-Calvinist  preaching  of  John  Eve,  the  first  Baptist  pastor. 
.\  scandal  among  the  members  led  to  the  minister  departing,  and 
to  Andrew  questioning  the  scheme  that  .seemed  to  defend  bad  con¬ 
duct.  In  the  end  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate,  and  was  ordained 
by  Hall,  through  whom  the  church  joined  the  Northamptonshire 
Association.  .And  finding  what  he  felt  to  be  “  False, Calvinism 
rampant  in  the  district,  spread  abroad  from  Rothwell,  by  1780, 
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he  wrote  a  pamphlet  on  the  true.  He  thought  over  it,  prayed  over 
it,  and  after  five  years  he  published  it  with  the  title,  “  The  Gospel 
worthy  of  all  acceptation;  or,  the  obligations  of  men  fully  to 
credit  and  cordially  to  approve  whatever  God  makes  known. 
Wherein  is  considered,  the  nature  of  faith  in  Christ,  and  the  duty 
of  those  where  the  gospel  comes,  in  that  matter.”  And  so  there 
emerged  a  great  theologian,  and  were  it  not  for  his  experi¬ 
ence  in  other  circles,  with  other  doctrines,  which  urged  him  to 
think,  it  is  improbable  that  any  such  exposition  of  Calvinism 
would  have  preserved  the  churches  from  putrifying. 

One  of  the  deacons  at  Soham  who  signed  his  letter  of  dis¬ 
mission  to  Kettering,  John  West,  succeeded  him  as  pastor,  and 
then  came  on  to  shepherd  the  flock  at  Carlton.  Reynold  Hogg 
brought  other  .strains  of  thought.  He  was  a  Londoner  trained  in 
Yorkshire,  where  he  had  served  three  Pedobaptist  churches. 
Thence  he  went  to  Oulton,  came  to  Oundle,  spent  a  year  or  two 
at  Stourport,  and  returned  to  the  county  at  the  urgent  request  of 
the  Baptists  in  Thrapston,  to  whom  he  ministered  from  1790 
to  1808. 

A  fifth  case  was  even  more  remarkable.  William  Carey  was 
son  of  the  parish  clerk  and  schoolmaster  at  Paulerspury.  When 
apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker  at  Hackleton  he  had  a  dissenter  as 
fellow  learner,  and  by  him  was  led  to  join  in  establishing  a  Con¬ 
gregational  church  in  the  village.  Then  there  fell  into  his  hands 
“  Help  to  Zion’s  Travellers,”  by  Hall  of  Arnesby;  as  a  result  he 
made  a  second  change,  being  baptized  by  the  younger  Ryland  in 
1778.  Three  years  later  the  Association  set  him  to  preach  regu¬ 
larly  at  Earl’s  Barton.  Yet  it  was  1785  before  he  applied  to  join 
a  Baptist  Church,  and  Olney  pondered  over  the  request  before 
granting  it. 

Now  men  who  have  enough  independence  of  thought  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  systems  in  which  they  have  been  bred,  and  enough  force 
of  character  to  adopt  a  better,  have  usually  enough  to  make  their 
new  friends  terribly  uncomfortable  by  their  energy.  Just  as  in 
the  last  century  lethargic  Baptists  in  London  were  rudely  shaken 
by  Baptist  Noel  and  Spurgeon,  so  the  impetus  that  brought  these 
five  men  from  other  denominations  and  other  counties  could  not 
be  absorbed  and  deadened;  it  proved  strong  enough  to  carry 
on  the  neighbouring  churches  to  new  positions. 

IV.  THE  ASSOCL^TION  THAT  BLENDED  THESE 
ELEMENTS.  “The  Annual  Association  of  the  Particular 
Baptist  Ministers  and  Churches  in  the  Adjacent  Counties  formed 
on  the  Principles  of  Christianity  ”  was  founded  at  Kettering  on 
17  October,  1764.  When  the  new  society  met  next  Whit- week,  it 
was  attended  by  twelve  ministers  from  the  shires  of  Cambridge, 
Bedford,  Leicester,  and  Northampton.  Obscure  as  were  most  of 
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them,  there  were  a  few  who  were  not  content  with  vague  phrases 
about  “  the  principles  of  Christianity.”  They  were  led  by  the 
grace  of  God  to  see  that  these  principles  were  active,  and  they 
took  up  the  very  work  which  had  been  so  long  maintained  by  the 
expiring  General  Baptist  Association.  Within  fifteen  years  they 
had  an  Association  Fund  to  promote  village  preaching,  to  foster 
new  cases,  to  send  ministers  on  visits  to  feeble  churches  :  its  first 
treasurer  was  Beeby  Wallis,  and  under  his  care  arose  the  churches 
at  Burton-on-Trent,  Derby,  Braybrooke.  Its  vision  ranged  across 
the  Atlantic  ;  while  our  kinsmen  across  the  sea  were  bringing  to  a 
successful  issue  the  struggle  for  freedom,  this  Association  was 
reading  and  reprinting  the  works  of  Jonathan  Edwards.  Thus  in 
1780  his  life  of  David  Brainerd  was  recommended  to  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  those  who  read  it  would  see  that  the  “  nature  of  true 
religion  ”  was  to  hold  aloft  the  light  of  truth.  And  within  ten 
years  a  call  was  sent  out  to  rejoice  in  the  great  increase  of  Bap¬ 
tists  in  Virginia,  where  we  recall  the  first  church  had  been 
organized  by  missionaries  from  the  General  Baptists. 

But  the  Association  made  one  striking  innovation  in  the 
Circular  Letter.  The  plan  in  vogue  elsewhere,  hallowed  by  a  cen¬ 
tury’s  usage,  was  that  every  church  sent  a  letter  to  the  association, 
and  its  representative  read  it  aloud.  To  this  extent  some  rural 
associations  still  keep  up  the  old  custom,  and  it  is  pleasant  to 
hear  a  lady  deacon  or  a  lay-preacher  giving  an  account  of  the 
year’s  work  in  some  village,  so  that  every  church  at  first  hand 
knows  the  doings  of  its  sisters.  But  in  former  days  there  was 
nothing  doing,  and  the  churches  had  to  pad  their  letters  with 
lamentations  as  to  the  woeful  state  of  Zion ;  the  public  reading  of 
a  dozen  letters  of  this  type  must  have  reduced  any  meeting  to  a 
state  of  depression.  In  this  mood  it  told  off  one  of  its  members 
to  retire  and  draft  a  reply,  into  which  he  naturally  concentrated 
the  essence  of  gloom.  After  revision,  this  was  dictated,  and  every 
church  had  a  copy  taken  down  by  its  own  representative  and 
signed  by  the  moderator.  When  this  was  read  at  the  next  church 
meeting  it  must  have  yet  further  lowered  the  spirits  of  its 
hearers. 

Now  the  people  who  planned  the  Northants  Association  had 
a  better  vision.  They  had  learned  to  take  the  initiative,  and  not 
merely  answer  the  moves  made  by  others.  They  decided  that 
the  Association  should  send  an  original  message  to  the  churches, 
and  by  no  means  echo  their  wails.  They  told  off  a  man,  a  year 
in  advance,  to  prepare  that  message  against  their  meeting;  and 
they  told  him  what  they  wanted  to  hear  about.  The  result  was 
the  production  of  a  thoughtful  essay,  which  even  in  1766  they 
saw  was  worth  printing  and  circulating  widely.  A  course  of 
sound  theology  was  thus  built  up  and  imparted.  Quite  early  in 
the  series  we  find  Robert  Hall  of  Arnesby  on  “  The  Nature  of 
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the  Glorious  Gospel  of  the  Grace  of  God  ” ;  John  Collett  Ryland 
on  the  “Assistance  of  God  to  True  Christians”;  Martin  on 
Election;  Woodman  on  Original  Sin;  Gill  of  St.  Albans  on  Free 
Justification.  When  in  1785,  the  year  Carey  joined  the  church 
at  Olney,  the  younger  Ryland  presided  over  the  meetings  at 
Oakham,  the  circular  letter  was  by  Fuller,  “  An  Enquiry  into  the 
Causes  of  Declension  in  Religion,  with  the  Means  of  Revival.” 
Note  the  practical  aim;  it  was  trite  to  lament  declension,  what 
was  needed  was  to  diagnose  the  cause,  and  to  prescribe  the 
remedy. 

Yet  not  all  the  Associated  churches  were  effectively 
leavened.  There  were  more  than  a  score  of  them  in  1792,  and 
though  it  had  been  agreed  at  Nottingham  that  definite  action 
was  to  be  taken  in  the  autumn,  they  were  not  all  represented  at 
Kettering.  And  there  was  a  second  sifting,  for  the  Association 
as  such  did  nothing.  It  was  a  meeting  of  individuals,  not  of 
church  representatives,  that  gathered  in  the  Beeby  Wallis  house. 
This  had  two  advantages;  on  the  one  hand  it  took  it  out  of  the 
power  of  the  luke-wai'in  to  chill  the  enthusiasm  of  the  others; 
on  the  other  hand  it  opened  the  door  to  sympathizers  from  be¬ 
yond  the  Association.  And  so  we  find  persons,  not  delegates  of 
the  churches,  who  drew  up  the  resolutions  and  framed  the 
Society.  They  did  not  make  the  first  subscription.  Thomas 
Potts  had  found  £10  to  publish  Carey’s  pamphlet,  and  Carey  had 
issued  it  with  the  notice  that  all  profits  would  go  to  the  projected 
mission.  But  these  men  ably  supported  those  who  moved  and 
seconded. 

Examine  the  churches  which  heard  the  call  to  act,  and 
consider  their  response.  There  were  at  least  fourteen  which 
Iielonged  to  the  Association,  but  failed  to  signalize  themselves 
that  day.  Some  were  far  away,  in  Derby,  Lines.,  and  Notts. 
Arnesby  had  just  lost  its  pastor,  but  it  showed  how  it  had  drunk 
of  his  spirit  by  calling  one  of  the  first  subscribers.  Nottingham, 
by  some  mischance,  sent  no  one  into  the  back  parlour,  but  the 
first  printed  list  of  subscriptions  shows  it  the  most  liberal  on 
the  Association,  the  second  shows  it  best  in  the  kingdom;  verily 
the  sermon  had  done  its  work,  and  the  church  had  attempted 
great  things  for  God.  Yet  when  every  excuse  has  been  imagined, 
the  melancholy  fact  remains  that  by  the  close  of  the  century 
there  were  still  nine  churches  which  showed  themselves  com¬ 
pletely  without  interest  in  the  movement  which  had  been  before 
their  Association  so  long.  Of  these  nine,  seven  have  since 
found  the  grace  of  repentance,  and  last  year  subscribed  between 
them  £342  7s.  6d.  Two  others  remain,  evincing  only  the  grace 
of  consistency,  and  subscribing  nothing  :  the  one  has  21  members, 
the  other  11.  Two  mottoes  may  be  offered  them  for  choice  :  •“  I 
will  come  unto  thee,  and  remove  thy  candlestick  out  of  its  place. 
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unless  thou  repent  ” ;  “  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  not  unto  one  of 
these  least,  ye  did  it  not  unto  Me.” 

Turn  to  the  happier  group — the  churches  that  did  heed. 
Well  have  they  maintained  the  start  they  took  :  Clipst on,  Kettering, 
Northampton,  Olney,  Wellingborough,  have  representatives  on 
the  field  to-day,  four  of  them  having  been  on  the  first  printed 
subscription  list.  Great  towns  such  as  Birmingham,  Northamp¬ 
ton,  Kettering,  have  never  lacked  those  who  tell  their  glories; 
let  ns  rather  take  for  an  example  a  country  town,  more  typical 
of  Baptists  then.  Oakham  had  a  church  of  General  Baptist 
ancestry,  reconstructed  in  1770,  which  joined  the  Association 
three  years  later;  its  membership  varied  from  sixty  to  ninety, 
and  it  was  plucky  enough  to  entertain  the  churches  thrice  in 
fifteen  years.  At  this  time  it  was  led  by  Abraham  Greenwood, 
disciple  and  son-in-law  of  Alverey  Jackson,  the  champion  in 
Yorkshire  of  those  views  as  to  the  duty  of  faith,  which  Fuller 
had  advocated  in  these  parts.  Greenwood  had  been  the  first 
pastor  at  Rochdale,  from  Dudley,  had  founded  a  new  church  at 
Coseley,  and  was  now  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  pastorate  at 
Oakham.  That  he  was  one  of  the  original  thirteen  subscribers 
is  well  known;  but  many  a  man  regards  money  as  a  substitute 
for  personal  service.  What  did  he  do  in  his  church? 

His  deacon  at  Oakham  was  a  saddler,  named  Gray,  who 
had  a  motherless  lad  of  sixteen,  with  no  interest  in  religion. 
Three  years  later  Greenwood  was  baptizing  a  new  disciple,  and 
the  witness  thus  borne  was  brought  home  to  the  heart  of  the 
young  man.  William  Gray  was  himself  baptized,  and  when  his 
pastor  went  on  to  Barrow  and  Killingholme,  he  was  encour¬ 
aged  to  be  an  occasional  preacher.  When  he  was  formally  called 
out  to  the  ministry,  he  at  once  showed  the  influence  of  his 
pastor.  Greenwood  had  had  te  best  education  available,  first 
from  an  Independent,  then  in  Fawcett’s  academy;  Gray  reversed 
the  order,  and  went  first  to  Bristol,  then  to  Edinburgh  Univer¬ 
sity.  Greenwood  had  gained  experience  in  three  counties;  Gray 
served  an  apprenticeship  under  Abraham  Booth  in  London,  im¬ 
bibed  a  love  for  hard  work  under  Steadman  at  Plymouth, 
preaching  229  sermons  in  one  year,  then  removed  to  the  Oxford¬ 
shire  village  of  Chipping  Norton.  Here  he  supported  himself 
by  a  boarding  school,  and  gave  his  time  richly  to  denominational 
work.  He  served  well  the  local  church,  and  soon  became  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Oxford  Association,  then  founded  a  county  home 
mission,  thus  transplanting  the  traditions  of  Northamptonshire. 
But,  above  all,  he  carried  the  missionary  tradition  everywhere. 

As  soon  as  he  settled  in  London,  the  long  list  of  Green¬ 
wood  subscriptions  from  Yorkshire  may  be  balanced  by  “  Mr. 
William  Gray,  White  Chapel,  one  guinea.”  In  the  year  he  went 
to  Plymouth  there  were  two  contributors  there;  t’Cvo  years  later 
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there  were  sixty-three,  besides  many  who  gave  less  than  the 
recorded  10s.  6d.  When  he  came  to  Oxfordshire,  the  whole 
county  gave  seven  and  a  half  guineas;  in  his  first  year  Chipping 
Norton  alone  gave  twenty.  Even  better  than  his  canvassing 
was  his  teaching,  and  soon  he  was  training  men  for  service. 
Thus  there  were  two  ministers,  Mursell  and  Philippo,  who 
sealed  their  friendship  by  naming  their  sons  James  Philippo 
Mursell  and  James  Mursell  Philippo.  Both  came  to  Gray  for 
training.  The  latter  went  in  1823  to  Jamaica  for  an  honoured 
career  of  fifty-six  years,  which  began  with  the  emancipation  of 
the  slaves,  their  settlement,  their  education;  the  former  followed 
his  teacher  to  the  Midlands.  For  Gray  won  recognition  in  two 
ways  :  when  the  B.M.S.  Committee  was  widened,  and  met  in 
London,  he  was  asked  to  join,  and  served  it  for  twenty  years. 
When  Blundell,  son  of  one  of  the  first  subscribers,  resigned  from 
College  Lane,  that  church  called  Gray,  and  most  fitly  invited 
Heighton  of  Roade,  another  founder,  to  take  a  leading  part  at 
the  settlement.  He  soon  gave  a  flavour  to  his  ministry  by  having 
one  of  his  pupils,  James  Flood,  designated  to  Jamaica  at  Nor¬ 
thampton.  Then  came  another,  James  Philippo  Mursell,  to  keep 
up  at  Leicester  the  splendid  succession  of  Carey,  Ryland,  Hall 
the  younger.  And  one  of  Mursell’s  latest  acts  of  friendship 
was  to  come  and  designate  Capern,  of  Long  Buckby,  for  work  in 
the  Bahamas. 

Sum  up  the  apostolic  succession,  in  the  old  and  true  sense 
of  that  phrase,  revealed  in  these  men.  From  Fawcett’s  church 
at  Hebden  Bridge  sprang  Greenwood.  From  Greenwood’s  church 
at  Oakham  came  Gray.  From  Gray’s  church  at  Chipping  Norton 
went  Philippo.  Gray’s  son  at  Stepney  trained  J.  H.  Anderson, 
who  laboured  in  India  for  thirty-six  years,  and  William  Bentley, 
whose  eldest  son  pioneered  on  the  Congo.  Such  is  but  one  line 
illustrating  what  Paul  enjoined  on  Timothy  :  “  The  things  which 
thou  hast  heard  from  me  among  many  witnesses,  the  same  commit 
thou  to  faithful  men,  who  shall  be  able  to  teach  others  also.” 

V.  A  FAMILY  THAT  OFFERED  ITS  HOME.  Within 
the  nursery  of  the  B.M.S.,  the  Northamptonshire  Association,  we 
narrow  our  gaze  to  the  cradle,  the  home  of  the  Wallis  family. 

The  thirteen  men  who  were  in  earnest  had  no  vestry  at  their 
disposal,  for  the  public  business  of  the  day  was  ended.  But  a 
home  was  thrown  open  to  them,  as  it  had  often  been  opened  to 
the  Lord’s  servants  engaged  on  His  work. 

A  genial  hearth,  a  hospitable  board. 

And  a  refined  rusticity,  belong 
To  the  neat  mansion. 

Consider  the  record  of  its  owners.  William  Wallis  had  once 
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been  an  elder  of  the  Calvinistic  Independent  Church  in  Kettering. 
In  1689  there  was  no  Calvinistic  Baptist  Church  in  the  whole 
county,  though  a  member  of  Arnesby  lived  in  this  town.  In  the 
course  of  a  dispute  originating  at  the  church  of  Rothwell,  Wallis 
avowed  himself  Baptist ;  so  great  may  be  the  faithful  influence 
of  one  obscure  member.  Wallis  and  half  a  dozen  friends  received 
an  honourable  dismission,  and  founded  a  tiny  Baptist  church, 
remaining  on  good  terms  with  Rothwell  and  their  former  church, 
and  all  the  high  Calvinists.  In  1713  Thomas  Wallis  succeeded 
his  father  as  pastor.  Within  three  years  he  baptized  John  Gill, 
son  of  his  deacon,  who  presently  helped  him  in  his  ministry ;  then 
John  Brine,  who  also  was  called  out.  The  church  was  streng¬ 
thened  by  uniting  with  a  second  secession  from  the  Independents, 
soon  after  the  death  of  Thomas  Wallis,  but  his  son  William  did 
not  succeed  him.  Probably  he  was  a  high  Calvinist;  and  as  the 
united  church  adopted  open  communion,  perhaps  he  felt  out  of 
sympathy.  .Six  years  after  his  death,  his  son  Beeby  was  baptized 
by  John  Brown,  the  pastor,  and  became  deacon  in  1768.  Next 
year  he  sold,  very  cheap,  a  house,  land  for  burial,  and  a  ware¬ 
house,  which  was  soon  converted  into  a  meeting-house  and 
equipped  with  the  old  pews  and  fittings.  Such  a  tower  of  strength 
did  Beeby  Wallis  become,  that  he  was  chosen  treasurer  of  the 
Association  fund,  and  learned  to  support  work  on  a  wider  scale 
than  in  a  town.  When  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the  pastorate,  he 
was  called  upon  to  act  for  a  time,  and  the  time  stretched  out  to 
five  years.  He  was  steadily  trying  to  persuade  the  church  at 
Soham  to  yield  up  Andrew  Fullef;  one  call  was  refused,  another 
given,  but  only  after  a  year’s  probation  did  Beeby  Wallis  sit  again 
under  a  regular  pastor.  For  ten  years  they  laboured  together, 
and  when  Beeby  Wallis  died,  a  few  weeks  too  soon  to  hear  Carey 
at  Nottingham,  his  pastor  paid  him  a  rich  tribute,  as  wise  in 
counsel,  active  in  execution,  sincere,  decided,  humble,  and  godly. 
His  widow  Martha  kept  up  the  family  reputation,  and  by  the 
modest  hospitality  of  that  day,  has  immortalized  his  name.  His 
successor  in  the  diaconate,  Joseph  Timms,  showed  himself  imbued 
with  his  spirit,  for  he  came  into  the  back  parlour  and  pledged  a 
guinea. 

We  owe  much  to  this  family !  To  its  founder  we  owe  the 
greatest  Particular  Baptist  church  in  the  county,  a  mother  of 
churches,  a  mother  of  ministers.  In  the  next  generation  we  owe 
two  men  who  served  two  of  the  important  London  churches. 
In  the  third  we  owe  a  home  for  this  church,  which  still  worships 
on  the  site  of  a  warehouse  used  by  the  silent  William  Wallis.  In 
the  fourth  generation,  which  especially  interests  us  to-day,  we  owe 
a  county  home  mission,  and  a  pastor  extricated  from  a  fenland 
church,  afforded  an  opportunity  to  teach  and  to  write  till  the 
whole  denomination  was  leavened.  Such  was  the  family  that  had 
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woven  this  cradle  for  the  B.M.S.  As  the  infant  has  grown,  it  has 
never  forgotten  its  nursery,  the  Association,  or  its  cradle,  this 
house. 

Fifty  years  after  Beeby  Wallis  had  been  laid  to  rest,  men 
gathered  from  the  East  Indies  and  the  West  to  his  home,  and  met 
there  Reynold  Hogg,  first  treasurer,  sole  survivor  of  the  guests 
of  Martha  Wallis  on  2  October.  In  1792  this  place  saw  the  birth 
of  the  third  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  England,  the  fourth 
of  all  Protestant  Christendom ;  by  1842  the  Congregationalists, 
Episcopalians,  Methodists,  Presbyterians,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  had  organized,  and  there  were  six  great  continental 
societies.  In  1792  the  promises  in  the  back  parlour  were  twelve 
and  a  half  guineas;  in  1842  the  cash  gifts  on  the  lawn  were 
£1,300.  Nor  had  the  family  spirit  died  out:  Martha  had  left  a 
large  bequest  to  the  society,  W.  T.  Beeby  presided  over  the  great 
meeting  in  1842  at  Calcutta  four  days  before  he  joined  the  family 
on  high,  and  five  Wallises  at  home  sent  liberal  gifts  to  the  Jubilee 
Fund.  See  what  God  had  wrought  in  the  half  century !  In 
Baptist  dayschools  there  were  ten  thousand  children  of  India, 
Africa,  and  the  Caribbean;  there  were  35,000  adults  in  Baptist 
churches ;  44  versions  of  scripture  were  called  into  existence.  In 
1792  a  back  parlour  in  Kettering  held  all  who  cared  about  the 
matter ;  in  1842  4,000  Jamaicans  sat  down  to  the  Lord’s  Supper 
in  a  vast  booth  at-  a  new  Kettering;  and  in  the  same  year  those 
islanders  established  their  own  Union,  needing  no  more 
missionaries. 

It  would  be  delightful  to  tell  of  the  gatherings  in  1892,  with 
its  reminiscent  touches,  as  when  Mrs.  S.  Wallis,  single-handed, 
subscribed  the  historic  twelve  and  a  half  guineas,  and  in  a  younger 
generation  R.  E.  Wallis  collected  5s.  But  these  need  no  recalling 
to  many — they  are  within  living  memory.  Rather  look  back  again 
to  the  birthday  in  1792.  The  people  who  met  at  Kettering  were 
all  Particular  Baptists,  though  many  of  them  hailed  from  churches 
which  had  once  been  General.  There  is  yet  a  third  important 
group  of  Baptists  in  these  parts,  originating  at  Barton-in-the- 
Beans.  What  was  their  part  or  lot  in  this  matter. 

Eleven  years  earlier,  Stanger  of  Moulton  had  asked  the 
Leicestershire  Conference  to  receive  him  into  their  New  Con¬ 
nexion  ;  and  they  decided  that  the  proposal  be  “  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  ” !  They  failed  to  see  their  opportunity,  and  Moulton 
was  lost  to  them.  We  sometimes  have  the  chance  of  learning 
from  our  mistakes,  and  doing  better  next  time.  In  1792  a  letter 
came  to  that  same  Conference  from  Moses  Liele  of  Jamaica, 
asking  for  help.  They  considered  the  appeal  at  Diseworth  in 
December,  when  they  may  conceivably  have  heard  what  had  been 
decided  at  Kettering  in  October.  They  reprinted  the  letter,  and 
circulated  it  with  a  recommendation,  so  that  many  churches 
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actually  subscribed.  The  New  Connexion  did  expend  money  on 
foreign  mission  work  in  the  West  Indies  before  the  Particular 
Baptists  had  started  Thomas  and  Carey  to  the  East  Indies.  But 
now  see  how  we  reap  what  we  have  sown.  At  the  end  of  1794 
the  committee  of  the  B.M.S.  published  the  first  of  the  Periodical 
Accounts.  Also  they  told  Pearce  that  he  could  do  better  service 
among  the  home  churches  than  by  the  side  of  Carey.  So  he  was 
advertised  to  preach  for  the  mission  at  Loughborough  in  April. 
A  week  earlier  the  New  Connexion  men  met  at  Friar  Lane,  which 
ancient  church  had  thrown  in  its  lot  with  them.  Benjamin 
Pollard  had  already  been  writing  about  the  Indian  Mission,  and  he 
was  now  appointed  to  meet  Pearce  at  Loughborough  and  enquire 
whether  subscriptions  from  their  churches  would  be  accepted, 
whether  they  might  be  allowed  to  send  one  minister  of  their  own. 
But  even  Samuel  Pearce  could  not  rise  to  this ;  the  enquiries  were 
shelved,  as  Stanger’s  had  been  by  them,  and  no  answer  was  ever 
returned.  On  Christmas  day  he  preached  at  Harvey  Lane;  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  visitors  and  contributions  from  Friar  Lane  were 
not  welcomed,  even  on  the  day  of  goodwill  among  men. 

Similar  overtures  were  repulsed  more  than  once;  but  when, 
in  1821,  the  New  Connexion  ordained  its  first  missionary,  William 
Ward  the  Particular  Baptist  came  and  spoke  at  that  very  Lough¬ 
borough  where  Pearce  had  evaded  the  overtures.  Bampton  and 
Peggs  sailed  with  him.  and  sought  counsel  at  Serampore;  when 
they  went  to  Orissa,  it  was  on  the  advice  of  the  older  mission¬ 
aries.  Men  at  home,  immeshed  by  inherited  prejudices  and  mis¬ 
understandings,  may  be  silent  in  face  of  offers  of  help,  though 
they  be  seraphic  Pearces ;  men  face  to  face  with  the  realities  of 
heathendom  learn  more  of  the  spirit  of  Christ.  It  was  the  mis¬ 
sionary  enthusiasm  that  brought  these  two  bodies  nearer.  When 
the  Jubilee  of  1842  came,  the  best  account  of  the  mission  and  of 
the  celebrations  was  issued  by  Winks  of  Leicester,  the  New 
Connexion  minister  and  publisher.  Soon  afterwards  the  auto¬ 
biography  of  Amos  Sutton,  who  had  sent  to  Carey  a  revision  of 
his  Oriya  gospels  to  be  printed  at  Serampore,  was  issued  with  a 
preface  by  William  Hopkins  Pearce,  who  thus  nobly  atoned  for 
his  father’s  silence.  Before  the  centenary,  all  feeling  of  aloofness 
was  gone.  It  was  one  of  the  joys  of  1892  that  the  two  missions 
were  actually  united.  It  was  no  longer  a  portent  that  Baynes 
and  Kerry  should  visit  the  New  Connexion  Conference  at  Pooree; 
even  at  home.  Friar  Lane  and  Harvey  Lane  no  longer  scowled  at 
one  another  like  Judah  and  Ephraim  :  the  two  sticks  were  joined. 
Beauty  was  added  to  Bands. 

Since  then  another  generation  has  arisen,  which  calls  itself 
merely  Baptist,  and  has  so  well  learned  the  lesson  of  unity  that  it 
hardly  knows  what  was  meant  by  the  phrases  General  Baptists, 
Particular  Baptists,  New  Connexion.  It  is  in  the  active  service  of 
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Christ  that  divisions  seem  wicked,  and  disappear,  that  men  un¬ 
build  the  old  to  rebuild  on  a  vaster  scale. 

John  G.  Paton  tells  how,  on  a  South  Sea  island  where  timber 
was  scarce,  a  house  was  needed  for  the  worship  of  God,  and  it 
needed  to  be  both  wide  and  long.  The  coral  walls  arose,  and  three 
white  principals  spanned  them.  But  one  bay  needed  providing 
for,  and  the  resources  of  the  island  seemed  exhausted.  In  the 
morning  the  puzzled  architect  was  aroused  by  tramping  and 
singing :  a  procession  was  bearing  aloft  a  smoke-begrimed  beam,, 
the  chief  dancing  along  in  front,  a  very  David.  He  had  un¬ 
covered  his  own  house  and  brought  its  mighty  timber  to  be 
hallowed  by  completing  the  roof  of  God’s  house. 

The  roof  at  Kettering  was  hallowed  by  sheltering  a  god¬ 
fearing  family,  and  gathering  many  sacred  memories.  There  has 
now  been  a  rebuilding,  and  Wallis  House  will  in  future  shelter 
many  families  that  come  home  for  rest.  They  will  dwell  in  a 
fitting  atmosphere,  may  gain  inspiration  from  the  past,  may  add 
year  by  year  to  its  rich  associations.  At  Olney  Cowper  had 
sung : 

Behold,  at  Thy  commanding  word 
We  stretch  the  curtain  and  the  cord; 
and  had  given  Carey  the  idea  of  his  great  sermon.  That  couplet 
might  well  be  blazoned  over  a  doorway  in  the  re-modelled  house, 
and  another  from  'the  same  hymn  will  assuredly  express  the 
prayers  of  all  who  enter  : 

Dear  Shepherd  of  Thy  chosen  few. 

Thy  former  mercies  here  renew. 

W.  T.  WHITLEY. 


The  Future  of  our  Ministry. 

The  Baptist  denomination  deserves  good  ministers.  It 
has  not  always  shown  a  high  sense  of  responsibility 
either  for  their  equipment  or  their  maintenance  in  freedom 
from  material  cares.  During  these  last  years  it  has  made  its 
confession  in  a  handsome  way.  In  return  our  congregations 
have  a  right  to  expect  from  its  ministry  a  greater  efficiency. 
If  this  is  not  reached,  the  Sustentation  Fund  may  prove  a 
curse  and  not  a  blessing.  It  may  add  another  to  the  list  of 
churches  in  which  the  ministry  becomes  a  vested  interest 
and  a  traffic  in  spiritual  things.  The  danger  should  be 
avoided  by  the  pressure  of  an  opinion  that  demands  the 
highest  standard  of  moral  and  intellectual  power. 
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Efficiency  depends  on  many  other  factors  than  the  devotion 
and  gratitude  of  individual  men.  At  this  moment  the  ministry 
is  a  serious  problem  for  the  church.  We  need  a  large  supply 
of  candidates.  Our  congregational  system,  which  leaves  every 
church  unfettered  in  the  choice  of  its  minister,  would  quickly 
sift  out  the  inefficient.  But  the  number  of  those  who  offer 
themselves  is  so  small  that  some  colleges  seem  scarcely  to 
justify  their  being.  Our  most  desirable  young  men  will  rarely 
even  consider  the  ministry  as  a  vocation.  Our  congregations 
frequently  invite  men  to  the  sacred  charge  for  scarcely  any 
other  reason  than  that  they  are  the  best  available.  This  should 
not  be. 

We  must  face  tfie  question  as  to  how  toll  is  to  'be  taken 
of  our  best  Christian  manhood  for  the  service  of  the  churches 
in  the  ministry.  The  present  reluctance  to  hear  and  answer 
the  call  shadows  the  future.  Part  of  the  reason  is  in  tho 
loss  of  the  church’s  grip  on  the  men  of  our  country.  Tho 
field  for  our  reaping  is  smaller.  Whether  the  number  of 
men  who  offer  is  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  number  in  atten¬ 
dance  at  our  places  of  worship  than  it  used  to  be,  say  twenty 
years  ago,  who  can  say? 

Other  causes  are  to  be  found  in  the  intellectual  and 
social  unsettlement  of  the  past  generation,  culminating  with 
the  experiences  of  the  war.  Men's  religious  ideas  are  chaotic, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  there  is  hesitation  to  take 
up  the  burden  of  a  Christian  teacher.  The  churches  have 
frequently  failed  to  give  clear  light  on  modern  problems, 
and  we  are  reaping  the  harvest  of  obscurantism  in  vague¬ 
ness  and  uncertainty  that  debar  men  from  the  e.xercise  of  any 
prophetic  office. 

The  arm-chair  religion  of  many  professing  Christians 
and  churches,  with  its  comfortable  quietism,  has  alienated  the 
sympathies  of  vigorous  men,  who  see  many  wrongs  around 
them,  challenging,  strident,  while  the  city  of  God  is  apparently 
unconcerned,  though  foes  are  at  the  gates  and  some  have  even 
invaded  its  streets.  Men  of  a  more  robust  faith  are  turned 
aside  from  our  ministry  by  the  dread  that  the  fires  that  burn 
in  them  may  be  quenched,  or  rendered  ineffective,  by  the 
indifference  of  those  among  whom  their  work  might  lie.  Only 
a  quickening  of  the  whole  life  of  the  church  with  an  ardour 
of  zeal  that  shall  compel  men  within  to  interpret  the  Spirit 
of  Christ  to  the  world  in  every  relation  of  life,  and  so  win  men 
from  without,  can  ever  remove  this  fear. 

The  stipends  paid  to  ministers,  sometimes  placing  them 
on  the  poverty  line,  have  also  been  a  deterrent.  A  man 
prepared  himself  for  personal  sacrifice  is  often  unwilling 
to  ask  a  wife  to  accept,  and  possibly  to  thrust  upon  children, 
the  handicaps  he  can  foresee.  But  probably  it  does  not  happen 
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frequently  that  men  of  the  soul  we  want  are  held  back  by  | 
this.  I 

More  powerful  are  causes  which  lie  in  the  personnel  P 

of  the  ministry,  and  in  the  nature  of  the  burden  it  is  called  | 
upon  to  sustain.  f 

Young  university  men,  questioned  on  the  subject,  have  | 
told  the  writer  that  they  think  their  lives  will  “  count  for  j 
more  ”  in  other  walks  of  life.  Pressed  to  explain,  they  | 

guarded  themselves  from  any  charge  of  snobbery,  but  declared  ^ 

that  our  ministers  as  a  rule  had  no  standing  among  men.  I 

Their  opinions  are  not  seriously  regarded  and  their  influence 
is  small  compared  with  that  of  men  in  other  professions.  | 
To  be  known  as  a  minister  amounts  to  a  disability.  The  ; 

reason  for  this  they  found  in  the  fact  that  on  the  whole  the  [ 

ministry  had  not  kept  pace  in  education  with  the  scholastic 
profession,  the  law,  or  medicine,  where  standards  are  being  ! 

continually  raised  and  higher  demands  are  being  made.  It  j 

is  not  enough  in  these  days  that  a  minister  should  win  regard 
for  his  character  and  a  life  of  service.  This  regard  was 
neither  withheld  nor  the  fact  disputed,  but  the  minister  must 
also  be  a  man  capable  of  meeting  others  on  equal  intellectual 
terms,  if  he  is  to  constrain  their  assent  and  guide  their 
thought  and  action  in  submission  to  God’s  will  in  Christ. 

The  ministry  is  only  to  be  rehabilitated,  in  this  respect, 
by  education.  In  remote  places  it  may  still  be  true  occasion¬ 
ally  that  the  minister  is  the  only  man  in  the  church  with  a 
shelf  of  good  books,  but  it  is  rarely  so.  Knowledge  has 
advanced,  and  is  diffused,  to  a  degree  that  a  century  ago, 
and  much  less,  would  have  been  thought  incredible.  We 
may  doubt  whether  the  Baptist  ministers  of  to-day  have 
advanced  in  education  to  an  extent  that  their  forerunners 
a  hundred  years  back  would  have  thought  incredible.  When 
we  think  of  some  of  those  who  manned  our  ministry  in  the 
early  years  of  the  nineteentli  century,  it  is  sometimes  difficult 
to  see  that  we  have  reached  beyond  them  either  in  intellectual 
grasp  or  in  education.  But  we  must  not  j'udge  by  the  excep¬ 
tional  names  fhat  have  come  down  to  us,  and  the  average 
of  education  is  much  higher.  It  is  a  fair  conclusion  though, 
that  we  have  not  gone  forward  nearly  as  far  as  we  should, 
and  the  criticism  that  we  have  not  progressed  at  the  same 
rate  as  other  professions  is  just.  It  is  true  of  most  denomina¬ 
tions. 

To  regain  a  lost  place  and  prestige  is  slow  work.  We 
must  provide  facilities  for  education,  encourage  our  men, 
and  try  to  lay  the  call  to  the  ministry  before  the  most  gifted 
among  the  youth  in  our  churches.  Persistence  and  patience 
in  this  work  will  in  time  cause  this  service  to  be  regarded 
as,  without  question,  the  supreme  vocation.  It  will  be  de- 
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sired  by  more  and  more  of  those  who,  with  the  V'ision 
Splendid  in  front  of  them,  w’ould  follow  the  gleam,  and, 
if  there  be  need,  “burn  out  for  God.”  They  are  not  wanting 
in  our  churches  and  universities,  but  we  are  getting  few  of 
them.  They  will  serve  Christ  in  this  calling  or  that.  To 
the  ministry  they  give  no  thought. 

But  perhaps  there  is  no  fact  that  keeps  men  to-day 
outside  the  ministry  like  the  work  of  the  minister.  Its  many- 
sidedness  need  not  be  dwelt  upon.  Up  to  a  point  it  is  the 
joy  and  glory  of  a  minister’s  life,  but  the  demands  have- 
become  in  a  sense  too  exacting.  The  spirit  of  sacrifice 
remains  among  our  young  people.  It  is  not  the  poor  material 
remuneration  that  drives  them  off.  Nor  is  it  always  the 
sense  of  the  call  it  makes  on  .character.  Ministers  are 
always  conscious  that  in  their  congregations  there  are  often 
honoured  servants  of  Christ  at  whose  feet  they  should  be 
ready  to  sit  at  all  times  if  character  were  the  only  requisite. 
Our  young  men  realize  that  as  clearly  as  we  do.  Again, 
unpleasant  duties  fall  to  the  lot  of  any  conscientious  minister 
and  recognition  is  frequently  scanty.  Yet,  even  this  is  not 
the  trouble.  It  is  the  range  of  the  minister’s  task  that  is 
becoming  a  matter  of  perplexity,  for  our  ministers  themselves,, 
and  a  stumbling  block  for  many  who  might  be  candidates. 
It  is  truly  rather  appalling  for  men  taught  in  the  modern 
school  where  specialization  is  the  order  of  the  day.  A  medical 
man  speaking  to  the  writer  recently  forecasted  a  day  in 
which  practitioners  would  work  as  partners  in  medical  firms, 
including  several  members,  each  partner  taking  his  own  de¬ 
partment  of  medical  knowledge.  It  is  felt  to  be  impossible 
for  any  one  man  to  compass  the  range  of  modern  science 
in  that  profession.  The  all-round  man  is  rarely  an  expert 
in  any  branch,  and  the  age  demands  experts  and  has  the 
right  to  them. 

The  dangers  of  over-specialization  are  clear.  Yet  we 
may  go  too  far  in  the  other  direction,  and  have  a  ministry 
of  men  who  because  they  are  Jacks-of-all-trades  are  masters 
of  none.  Is  it  not  time  that  we  recognized  a  differentia¬ 
tion  of  functions  as  desirable  and,  indeed,  almost  neces.sary. 

Some  of  our  churches  are  large.  The  pressure  of  modern 
business  life  on  the  men  of  the  church,  and  the  claims  of 
countless  philanthropic  agencies  outside,  mean  that  increasingly 
functions,  which  of  right  belong  to  the  whole  church,  have 
devolved  upon  the  minister,  and  he  is  not  seldom  crushed 
beneath  the  burden  of  them.  In  our  denomination  the  minister 
is  commonly  expected  to  preach  three  sermons  each  week 
that  will  satisfy  the  exacting  standards  of  an  educated  and 
often  critical  audience.  Think  of  the  time  John  Bright 
took  to  make  a  set  speech,  and  how  rarely  he  did  it,  com- 
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pared  with  the  speeches  and  sermons  a  successful  preacher 
is  called  upon  to  deliver.  If  he  is  to  keep  the  level  up, 
he  has  enough  in  that  alone  for  any  man  to  do.  But  thils  is 
far  less  than  half  his  work.  He  must  visit  all  the  sick  and 
bereaved  and  any  in  trouble,  and  newcomers.  He  must  be 
available  for  consultation  and  advice  at  all  hours.  Committees 
and  meetings  are  innumerable.  Reading  must  be  fitted  into 
his  time-table.  He  has  to  know  his  workers  and  be  in 
close  touch  with  every  part  of  the  church’s  activities.  He 
must  keep  an  eye  on  the  young  folk  who  are  growing  up 
around  him,  and  watch  for  the  moment  when  the  right  word 
is  to  be  spoken.  In  addition  to  all  this,  he  is  expected 
to  take  some  place  in  the  social  and  religious  life  of  the  town 
and  county,  and  there  are  the  wider  claims  of  his  association 
and  denominational  body.  He  rarely  has  an  evening  at  home 
with  his  family,  and  the  work  that  imposes  the  greatest 
nervous  strain  comes  at  the  end  of  the  day,  when  he  is  already 
almost  exhausted,  and  other  workers  are  finding  recreation 
and  rest.  The  faithful  minister  often  finds  the  burden  well- 
nigh  intolerable.  He  has  the  constant  feeling  of  inadequacy 
and  of  being  in  arrears.  There  is  no  opportunity  for  that 
quiet  hour  in  which  the  great  things  come  to  a  man’s  soul. 
He  heartily  hates  the  system  with  the  consequent  sense  of 
ineffectiveness  and  futility.  He  has  to  withdraw  from  much 
of  the  work  to  which  he  believes  himself  called  that  other 
things,  that  wait  to  be  done  in  the  church,  may  not  be  left 
undone.  Again  and  again  he  must  desert  the  ministry  of  the 
word  to  serve  tables.  It  makes  for  unhappiness,  disappoint¬ 
ment  and  failure.  His  own  discouragement  reacts  on  his 
work,  and  an  impression  is  produced  on  the  minds  of  others 
that  the  ministry  is  not  the  triumphant  and  exhilarating  service 
of  Christ  that  it  should  be.  How  tnany  men  have  broken 
under  the  strain.  “It  is  not  reason.’’ 

The  conscientious  minister  must  in  common  honesty  set 
the  situation  before  the  man  who,  thinking  of  such  work, 
seeks  advice.  He  will  speak  of  its  privileges  and  com¬ 
pensations,  but  he  may  not  hide  its  demands,  and  the  disclosure 
has  been  enough  many  times  to  turn  men’s  thoughts  another 
way. 

May  there  not  at  least  be  a  more  frequent  recognition 
of  the  distinction  between  the  pastoral  and  the  preaching 
offices?  It  is  of  course  notorious  that  co-pastorates  are  rarely 
an  unqualified  success.  Perhaps  that  is  inevitable  in  such 
churches  as  ours.  But  need  the  same  difficulties  arise  when 
one  man  is  pastor,  attending  to  the  organizing  of  the  church, 
keeping  contact  with  the  people,  presiding  at  meetings  and 
committees,  representing  the  church  outside,  while  the  other 
IS  the  preacher,  responsible  solely  for  the  ministry  of  the 
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■svord.  The  distinction  goes  back  to  the  apostolic  age.  We 
know  of  men  who  believe  the  Divine  Voice  has  sent  them 
forth  to  proclaim  the  everlasting  gospel.  When  they  gave 
themselves  to  God  for  the  ministry  of  the  church  it  was  for 
this.  The  other  multifarious  activities  in  which  they  should 
be  involved  never  came  within  their  vision.  They  are 
preachers.  Their  business  ability  is  a  stock  theme  of  amuse¬ 
ment  with  their  officers,  and  their  awkwardness  in  ordinary 
social  intercourse  is  the  amazement  of  men  who  marvel  at  their 
command  in  the  pulpit.  On  the  other  hand,  we  could  name 
men  with  the  pastoral  heart,  diligent  and  capable  in  business, 
with  a  gift  for  religious  organization,  and  a  “way  wid  ’em” 
that  Father  O'Flynn  himself  might  envy  in  getting  at  close 
quarters  with  all  sorts  of  men  and  women  and  with  the  young, 
yet  their  powers  are  never  given  play  because,  not  having 
any  .special  aptitude  for  preaching,  the  larger  churches  will  not 
invite  them.  They  eat  out  their  hearts  in  little  villages,  who 
should  be  exercising  a  pastoral  ministry  in  the  thick  of  some 
big  town.  Let  these  facts  be  recognized  and  the  moral  read. 

When  a  large  congregation  is  without  a  minister  the 
people  say,  “We  must  have  a  good  pastor,  and  we  must 
have  a  good  preacher,  if  we  are  to  meet  the  need  around 
us.”  Of  course!  Then  why  not  have  one  of  each?  It 
would  mean  greater  efficiency  all  round,  and  a  stronger  and 
more  contented  church.  It  would  also  mean  a  higher  stan¬ 
dard  of  giving,  and  for  a  time  some  financial  strain,  but  the 
men  who  supported  such  an  arrangement  liberally  would 
certainly  reap  their  reward  in  the  joy  of  seeing  its  success. 
To  avoid  all  heartburning,  functions  should  be  plainly  divided 
and  responsibilities  assigned  from  the  first.  The  pastor  need 
not  be  condemned  to  silence.  He  might  preach  in  the  absence 
of  the  preacher,  and  being  loved  for  his  own  work,  he  vvoU(ld 
be  welcomed  by  his  people  who  would  not  be  attracted  by  a 
regular  preaching  ministry  from  him.  The  preacher  in  the 
absence  of  the  pastor  could  add  for  the  time  the  pastoral 
office  to  that  of  the  evangelist,  and  the  real  preacher  will 
always  love  men  enough  not  to  be  a  recluse.  It  is  the 
multiple  responsibility  continually  borne  that  presses  a  man 
down  and  sometimes  kills.  At  this  time  the  man  called 
to  be  a  preacher  has  to  choose  between  the  career  (unsatisfy¬ 
ing  for  most  of  us)  of  an  itinerant  evangelist,  with  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  training  congregations  in  the  truth  by  years  of 
patient  teaching  and  exhortation,  and  that  of  the  pastor- 
preacher,  which  prevents  him  doing  his  best  at  his  special 
work.  There  have  been  a  few  strong-minded  preachers  who 
have  resolutely  confined  themselves  to  their  divinely  appointed 
task.  The  church  has  been  the  richer  for  their  resolve,  but 
only  they  have  known  what  it  has  cost  them,  not  alone  in 
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unsympathetic  criticism  from  \vithout,  but  in  the  strain  within 
the  soul  of  any  man  who  realizes  that  work,  that  someone 
should  be  doing,  is  being  neglected,  and  he  is  disappointing 
the  hopes  of  some  of  his  friends.  All  honour  to  such  men. 

Would  it  not  frequently  mean  a  great  gain  in  effectiveness 
if  congregations  merged,  two  or  three  of  them,  and  supported 
not  one  minister  but  two,  who  between  them  should  divide 
the  work.  May  \ve  not  dream  of  a  day  when  at  least  in  our 
big  towns,  the  problems  before  our  churches  will  be  more 
effectively  met  in  some  such  way? 

Meanwhile  relief  might  come  along  another  line.  An 
eminent  American  preacher  once  said  to  another,  after  they 
had  been  watching  the  finished  work  of  a  great  actor,  “  The 
trouble  with  us  preachers  is  that  w’e  end  with  the  first 
rehearsal.”  Any  real  preacher  knows  how  a  sermon  preached 
three  of  four  times  gains  in  power  to  reach  and  move  men. 
The  irrelevancies  are  weeded  out.  The  truth  shines  more 
clear.  The  forcefulness  of  our  evangelists  is  due  not  a 
little  to  the  gradual  developing  of  a  theme  under  the  sense 
of  the  need  of  the  congregations  that  listen.  There  is  a 
limit,  of  course,  beyond  which  repetition  means  staleness. 
But  how  weary  one  grows  of  reading  in  John  Wesley's 
Jotnnal  the  entry  that  this  day  he  preached  on  “I  saw  the 
dead,  small  and  "great,  stand  before  God,”  or  some  other 
well-preached  theme.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  had  as  many 
sermons  as  most  Baptist  ministers  of  a  few  years’  standing 
have  had  to  make,  but  what  sermons  they  grew  to  be! 

Why  cannot  we  have  something  like  a  circuit  system  for 
preachers?  So  long  as  churches  will  have  only  one  minister, 
let  each  man  be  pastor  of  one  church,  and  let  none  other 
presume  to  e.\ercisc  pastoral  functions  there.  But  let  the 
churches  be  in  groups  of  two  or  three  or  four,  granted  a 
certain  community  of  sympathy,  and  let  these  ministers  preach 
in  turn  at  the  various  churches.  Then  each  man  would  have 
to  prepare  a  sermon  say  once  a  week  or  once  a  fortnight 
instead  of  two  or  three  times  a  week.  He  would  have  more 
time  for  study  and  thought  and  also  for  his  pastoral  tasks. 
It  would  not  work  well  perhaps  in  small  towns,  but  in 
groups  of  villages  or  large  towns  need  there  be  great  difficulty? 
Imagine  a  city  with  three  neighbouring  ministers,  Mr.  Smith, 
Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Robinson,  all  men  of  fine  attainments 
and  preaching  power.  Why  should  they  not  pass,  as  a  natural 
thing,  from  one  pulpit  to  another  regularly,  it  being  under-t 
stood  that  they  were  free  to  repeat  their  messages  in  each? 
There  would  be  a  dual  advantage.  The  congregations  would 
enjoy  a  fuller  presentation  of  the  Christian  Gospel  and  in 
better  sermons,  and  if  ever  some  listener  found  that  a  sermon 
seemed  specially  addressed  to  his  need,  and  was  eager  to 
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hear  that  word  again,  the  opportunity  would  be  there,  though, 
normally,  loyalty  to  a  particular  church  would  keep  hearers 
from  gadding  about  from  place  to  place. 

The  ministry  of  the  future  must  depend  on  the  church 
of  the  future.  Some  of  us  dream  of  our  churches  as  centres 
of  spiritual  force,  of  sympathy  and  practical  help  for  all  who 
attend  them,  and  a  spiritual  clinic  for  the  neighbourhood 
to  which  all  who  will  may  come.  Then  the  pastor  should  be 
in  his  office  as  regularly  as  the  physician  in  his  consulting 
room.  Like  the  physician  he  would  have  his  rounds  for  the 
cases  that  could  not  come  to  him.  We  need  a  wider  thought 
of  the  church’s  task  as  we  take  a  wider  view  of  its  oppor¬ 
tunity.  There  is  room,  and  need,  for  a  far  more  varied 
ministry  than  we  have  offered  the  world  in  recent  times. 

The  question  of  the  colleges,  which  is  in  closest  relation 
to  that  of  the  ministry,  may  only  be  touched  upon  here, 
though  it  is  big  enough  for  a  series  of  articles.  If  the 
functions  of  the  ministry  in  the  church  of  the  future  are  to  be 
increased  and  differentiated,  a  burden  of  e.vtra  work  will  be. 
thrown  on  the  colleges.  It  is  more  important  than  ever 
that  adequate  training  should  be  given.  There  would  be 
specialization  in  addition  to  a  good  general  groundwork.  The 
studies  of  the  pastor  and  the  preacher  would  proceed  along 
somewhat  divergent  lines.  To  an  even  greater  degree  than  at 
present  would  each  student  have  to  be  regarded  as  a  separate 
case.  .V  preliminary  year  of  probation,  with  a  course  mapped 
to  take  stock  of  his  particular  gifts,  might  be  the  means 
of  classifying  him  and  deciding  the  lines  of  his  future  studies. 
For  some  men  the  time  and  labour  spent  in  the  attempt  to 
acquire  a  university  degree  is  virtually  wasted.  This  is  not 
true  only  of  some  marked  out  for  the  pastoral  office  but 
even  for  some  who  are  destined  to  be  Evangelists.  Men 
react  in  as  markedly  different  ways  to  the  discipline  of 
academic  routine  and  close  study  as  they  do  to  army  discipline. 
For  one  man  it  means  the  widening  of  vision  and  the 
forging  of  new  weapons.  For  another  it  means  the  close 
grind  that  narrows  outlook  and  sympathy  and  wears  down 
instead  of  whetting  the  edge  of  his  speech.  Intellectual 
application  and  discipline  are  good  for  all,  but  how  many  men, 
who  look  back  on  laborious  college  years  devoted  to  university 
examination  work,  are  conscious  that  the  time  might  have  been 
spent  in  other  studies  to  much  better  purpose.  The  writer 
knows  the  value  of  a  course  in  Semitics,  and  will  be  for  ever 
grateful  that  he  had  the  opportunity,  but  he  knows  men 
to  whom  it  was  sheer  drudgery  and  brought  no  good. 

If  it  were  recognised  in  our  colleges  that  some  men  were 
going  out  definitely  as  preachers  and  evangelists,  would  there 
not  inevitably  be  an  effort  to  give  more  systemati.c  homiletic 
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and  literary  study  and  training  in  modern  apologetics.  In 
one  denominational  paper  lately  the  suggestion  has  even  been 
made  of  a  professor  of  preaching.  But  homiletics  has  al¬ 
ways  had  a  place  on  our  college  curricula,  yet  how  small  a 
place  I  The  men  preparing  for  the  pastoral  office  would 
have  instruction  in  business  methods,  and  would  study  the 
work  of  churches  both  here  and  in  America  that  really  > 
reach  the  people.  The  gravamen  of  the  complaints,  so  fre¬ 
quently  heard  against  our  colleges,  is  that  so  much  of  what  is  ) 
learned  is  remote  from  the  needs  of  the  ordinary  congregation  1 
and  the  ordinary  minister,  and  that,  by  a  process  of  learning  I 
through  much  tribulation  for  both  of  them,  the  latter  has  to  f 
acquire  a  great  deal  that  he  always  thinks  he  should  have  I 
been  taught  before  he  accepted  the  charge  of  a  church.  P 

Great  advances  have  been  made  in  some  of  our  colleges  | 
within  the  last  generation,  but  still  men  leave  some  of  them 
with  little  enough  knowledge,  not  merely  of  our  denominational  V 
.story  and  the  historical  development  of  our  principles,  but  of  I 
the  whole  of  the  Evangelical  and  Free  Church  progress  since  f 
Reformation  times.  For  modern  preachers  the  modern  book  I 
of  Acts  is  scarcely  less  important  than  the  ancient.  At  home  L 
and  abroad,  for  those  who  have  eyes  to  read,  it  is,  when  opened  I 
to  them,  the  great  vindication  of  our  faith.  Yet  men 'have  [ 
said  that  even  after  they  left  college  it  was  to  them  a  closed  j 
book. 

We  may  be  sure  that  the  principals  of  our  colleges,  who  ? 
themselves  have  been  ministers,  realize  the  situation,  and 
wish  they  could  do  more  to  meet  it.  But  however  wistful 
they  may  be,  their  power  is  curtailed  by  the  relative  poverty 
of  these  institutions  and  the  smallness  of  the  staff.  As  it  is. 
each  professor  usually  has  more  subjects  to  teach  than  one  man  = 
can  do  justice  to.  At  times  our  teachers  may  have  revealed 
some  lack  of  imagination  and  practical  insight,  but  the  fault 
is  not  chiefly  with  them.  It  might  be  that,  with  amalgamation 
of  some  colleges  and  the  pooling  of  endowments  and  other  | 

funds,  larger  staffs,  with  a  better  division  of  labour,  could  ^ 

to  the  needs  of  our  churches  to-day,  a  better  college  equipment 
be  secured.  For  the  training  of  an  efficient  ministry,  adequate 
seems  necessary.  { 

It  is  good  to  know  of  the  efforts  in  some  of  our  colleges  1 

to  make  men  as  well  as  to  teach  them.  There  has  been  some  I 

failure  here  in  the  past.  The  education  given  has  been  too  ' 

much  an  affair  of  lectures  and  examinations,  and  the  real 
meaning  of  a  college  has  been  missed.  Staff  and  students 
should  not  be  simply  speakers  and  listeners.  They  should 
be  fellow-workers  in  a  corporate  effort  to  attain  to  truth, 
readers  together  in  the  Book  of  Life,  reading  on  their  knees. 
These  are  the  days  for  forming  those  habits  of  true  piety  which 
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are  the  foundation  of  every  man’s  best  work.  Here  a  man 
must  learn  to  think  as  well  as  to  listen,  and  to  school  himself 
with  others  as  they  sit,  teachers  and  students  alike,  at  the  feet 
of  their  Lord. 

When  the  Master  bade  His  disciples  not  to  rejoice  that 
the  devils  were  subject  to  them,  but  rather  that  their  names 
were  written  in  heaven,  He  laid  down  for  all  time  the  principle 
that  there  is  a  sense  in  which  the  workman  matters  more  than 
the  work.  We  need  trained  men,  efficient  men,  more  and  more 
of  them,  but,  above  all,  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  men  whose 
names  are  written  in  heaven,  men  well-known  at  the  throne  of 
God.  M.  E.  AUBREY. 


Baptist  Church  Discipline. 

Part  II. 

31d  Im  1695 

It  being  the  First  or  Lords  day  after  the  publike  meeting  was 
over.  And  the  Church  was  intire,  Bro :  Steed  presented  againe 
to  the  Church  the  case  of  Bro :  Claridge  with  his  importunate 
desire  to  be  dismisst  from  his  communion  with  the  Church.  And 
they  saw  that  as  He  sayd  he  did  not  come  that  day  to  keep  up 
his  place  as  in  times  past.  Also  it  was  presented  to  theire 
consideration  that  it  was  impossible  to  detaine  him  in  his  com¬ 
munion  without  the  endangering  the  peace  and  union  of  the 
Church,  because  of  necessity  if  he  continnued  they  must  have  the 
troubl  of  hearing  Mr  Wards  case  which  had  already  been  above 
a  yeare  in  debate  and  consideration  and  had  caused  much  trouble 
distraction  and  division  amongst  the  ministers  and  members  that 
had  been  imployd  in  that  affaire.  Moreover  the  peopl  that  be- 
longd  to  Mr.  Warburton  would  bring  in  a  charg  against  Bro  : 
Claridge  which  they  had  already  attempted  to  but  because  of  the 
disorder  that  was  manifest  in  theire  mannaging  of  it  was  rejected. 
But  it  must  be  expected  they  would  again  endeavour  to 
introduce  it,  which  would  occasion  much  contention  and  might 
in  the  end  make  a  breach  amongst  them.  Therefore  as  they 
would  avoid  these  great  and  sore  inconveniences  it  was  reckoned 
their  best  and  safest  way  to  dismiss  him  according  to  his  desire, 
or  else  theire  present  Elder  could  not  comfortably  keep  up  his 
station  among  them.  These  things  were  debated  a  long  time 
variously  by  the  Brn :  .Some  as  Bro :  Watson  and  Bro :  Gold 
with  some  others  were  for  his  being  treated  with  to  see  if  they 
could  make  up  this  breach.  But  considering  the  present  danger 
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the  Church  was  in  which  was  like  to  increase  and  contention  like 
to  break  in  as  a  flood  upon  it  should  there  be  any  delay  in  this 
matter  it  was  still  urged  by  severall  of  the  Brethren  that  it  was 
most  expedient  to  grant  him  his  desire  and  to  dismiss  him.  And 
accordingly  it  was  put  to  the  vote,  And  by  the  majority  it  was 
carryd  for  his  dismission.  And  there  being  a  letter  of  recommen¬ 
dation  in  readiness  produced,  it  was  read.  It  was  a  letter  of 
recommendation  for  him  to  the  Ch :  at  Broomsgrove  from 
whence  he  came,  which  was  readily  signed  by  most  of  the 
Brethren.  And  then  the  Church  assembly  was  dismisst 

A  coppy  of  the  letter  (of)  recommendation  signed  at  the 
time  aforesayd  To  the  Church  of  Christ  assembling  at  Brooms¬ 
grove  whereof  our  beloved  Bro  ;  Joh  :  Ekels  is  pastor 
Dearly  Beloved  in  our  Lord 

We  salute  you  with  deare  Christian  affection,  heartily  desiring 
that  the  gracious  presence  of  our  Lord  Jesus  may  be  with  you 
whereby  you  may  be  comforted  and  edifyd.  That  being  more  and 
more  established  in  the  truth  of  the  Gospell  you  may  in  love 
and  peace  walk  together  shining  in  the  beauty  of  holines,  adorning 
your  holy  profession  by  abounding  in  all  the  fruits  of  righte- 
ousnes  to  the  praise  of  his  holy  name 

Deare  Brethren  the  occasion  of  these  lines  are  to  recom¬ 
mend  our  beloved  and  Honored  Brother  Claridge  to  your 
Christian  care,  love  and  communion,  who  having  been  received 
by  us  from  you  and  having  walked  with  us  in  the  fellowshipe 
of  the  Gospell  and  having  laboured  amongst  us  in  the  ministration 
of  the  word  of  the  grace  of  Christ,  we  have  and  do  esteem  him 
as  one  whom  the  Lord  hath  graciously  chosen  and  called  and 
made  to  beare  a  faithfull  and  bold  testimony  to  his  despised 
ways.  He  now  being  desirous  to  be  dismisst  from  his  communion 
with  us  to  you,  we  doe  hereby  intreat  you  to  receive  him  againe 
into  all  the  priviledges  of  the  House  of  God,  watching  over  him 
and  being  tender  to  Him  as  Brother  in  Christ  and  a  labourer  in 
his  vineyard.  We  shall  add  no  more  but  commend  you  and 
our  beloved  Brother  to  God  and  to  the  word  of  his  grace. 
Desiring  to  remaine  through  the  grace  of  God 

Your  Brn  in  the  faith  &  fellowshipe  of  ye  Gospell 
Robert  Steed 

Ei; 

From  the  Church  assembling  neer 
Newgate  Street  London 
This  31  d  Im  1695 

5d  3m  (vulg  may)  1695 

Br  Brooksby  having  been  often  and  frequently  admonisht  & 
warned  (by  the  Elder  of  the  Church)  in  private  for  his  sinful! 
miscarriages  in  railing  at  a  very  unseemly  rate  &  manner  against 
Mr.  Lane  who  is  a  member  of  another  Church  calling  him  rascal! 
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and  knave  with  other  such  approbrious  language,  And  for  his 
threatening  to  ruine  him;  To  which  end  he  had  informed  against 
him  at  the  Court  called  Doctors  Commons  that  he  might  be  ex¬ 
communicated  whereby  he  might  be  prevented  from  teaching 
school  which  was  the  way  of  his  livelyhood;  And  that  thereby 
he  might  have  no  benefit  to  defend  himselfe  in  Law,  There  being 
a  law-suit  depending  between  them  against  each  other.  But  Br 
Brooksby  not  hearkening  to  him  The  Elder  had  Bro :  Lampitt 
and  Bro ;  Skinner  with  Him  to  discourse  with  Him  about  it, 
which  they  did  with  love  and  faithfulnes.  But  he  manifested 
no  repentance  to  them  whereupon  finding  all  these  endeavours 
were  in  vaine.  And  his  offences  growing  very  scandalous.  The 
matter  was  brought  before  the  Church  at  the  time  above  written. 
Where  his  evils  were  againe  layd  before  him.  But  he  manifested 
no  repentance  only  saying  to  this  purpose  that  wherein  he  had 
spoken  hastily  or  wherein  the  name  of  God  might  be  dishonored 
he  was  sorry,  But  wherein  in  those  matters  he  had  done  any¬ 
thing  to  his  owne  vindication  or  to  the  preventing  his  adversarj" 
from  having  any  advantage  against  Him  therein  he  was  not 
sorry,  with  many  other  words  that  rather  shewed  a  hardned  than 
a  penitent  frame  of  heart.  Which  being  considered  by  the 
Church  his  evills  the  scandal  that  followed  them  and  his  per¬ 
sisting  in  them,  They  unanimously  agreed  to  withdraw  theire 
communion  from  him,  which  accordingly  was  solemnly  per¬ 
formed  and  declared.  And  he  being  present  was  acquainted  with 
it 

24  d  5  m  1695 

The  case  of  Br.  Brooksby  aforesayd  was  againe  under  the  serious 
consideration  of  the  Church  his  crimes  before  mentiond  being  highly 
scandalous  and  immorall,  for  which  he  had  not  only  manifested 
no  repentance  but  had  aggravated  them  by  his  undue  reflections 
on  the  Brethren  that  had  endeavoured  to  reduce  him  to  repent¬ 
ance  and  had  faithfully  testifyd  against  his  miscarriages.  And 
also  had  accused  Bro  :  Carter  for  speaking  lys  before  the  Church 
because  he  had  endeavoured  to  prove  that  Br  Brooksby  had  not 
made  a  just  defence  for  himselfe  in  his  alledging  that  he  never 
saw  the  hopps  he  bought  of  Br  Lane  till  after  he  had  given  bond 
for  them  which  being  examined  by  Brn  appointed  by  the  Church 
they  could  not  find  that  Br  Carter  was  guilty  of  telling  a  ly  in 
what  he  declared  concerning  ye  matter  but  it  still  remained 
•dubious  some  of  the  Brn  rather  reckoning  that  Br  Brooksby 
might  not  speak  truth  in  his  excuse  or  defence  in  saying  he  had 
not  seen  the  hopps  till  after  he  gave  his  bond  to  Br  Lane.  But 
that  which  greived  the  Church  most  of  all  was  that  Br  Brooksby 
brought  forth  a  paper  &  read  it  in  the  Church  wherein  there  was 
an  attestation  as  under  the  hand  of  one  Mr  Winchester  about 
a  bargain  that  had  been  between  him  and  Br  Brooksby  about 
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some  horses  which  he  had  bought  of  that  person  aforesayd  with  ‘ 

the  name  of  the  sayd  Winchester  to  it :  when  it  appeared  that  | 

the  person  before  mention’d  never  wrote  that  paper  nor  sub-  | 

scribed  his  name  to  it,  nor  gave  his  consent  that  his  name  should  * 

be  sett  to  it ;  whereby  it  appeared  that  he  was  guilty  of  lying  and  I 

forgery  before  the  Church.  He  having  also  by  his  violent  l| 

pashions  and  bitter  reflections  greatly  offended  many  of  the  | 

Brn  dishonoured  his  holy  profession  and  thereby  caused  the  good  S 

ways  of  Christ  to  be  evill  spoken  off  It  was  agreed  that  the 
sayd  Br  Brooksby  should  be  putt  out  of  the  Communion 
of  the  Church  and  excluded  from  being  a  member  thereof  as  an 
impenitent  obstinate  person  that  refused  to  heare  the  Church; 
which  accordingly  was  solemnly  declared  on  the  day  above  ; 
mentioned  [ 

27th  3m  1696 

One  the  day  aforesayd  the  Church  being  assembled  the  case  of  1 

Bro :  Provo  ( ?)  was  before  the  Church  presented  that  He  had  j 

been  formerly  a  member  of  this  Church  and  had  been  dealt  ; 

with  for  neer  twenty  yeares  since  or  more  and  had  been  ever  since 
absent  from  the  Church  till  of  late  He  came  to  the  Church  and  | 
without  giving  any  account  of  himselfe  attempted  to  break  bread. 

For  which  he  being  called  to  account  He  denyd  that  ever  he  was 
withdrawn  from  by  the  Church  and  could  give  no  reason  for  his 
long  absence  and  no  sense  of  his  miscarriage  in  these  things. 
Therefore  the  Church  reckoned  it  theire  concernment  no  longer  p 
to  beare  with  such  miscarriages  but  by  an  unanimous  consent 
He  was  excluded  and  putt  out  of  theire  communion  as  an  im¬ 
penitent  person  which  was  solemnly  declared  at  the  time  before 
mention’d 

1697 

Bro :  Simon  A  journey  man  shoemaker  living  neer  Clare 

Market  was  charged  in  the  Church  by  Bro  :  Jackson  for  in¬ 
humanely  beating  his  wife  and  giving  himselfe  to  much  idlenes  not 
minding  to  be  diligent  in  his  calling  and  imployment  whereby 
he  went  into  debt  and  did  not  provide  for  his  family  as  other¬ 
wise  he  might.  And  though  he  had  been  often  privately  ad¬ 
monished  and  warned  of  those  evills  yet  still  he  persisted.  And 
especially  in  his  barbarous  cruel  handling  of  his  wife  whereby 
the  name  of  God  was  greatly  dishonored  and  our  holy  pro-  ' 

fession  reproached.  He  being  before  the  Church  had  those  ^ 

scandalous  enormity s  layd  before  him.  But  he  appeared  not  to 
have  any  due  sense  of  his  miscarriages.  Therefore  considering 
the  heinous  nature  of  his  iniquitys  and  the  publike  scandall  it 
brought  on  our  holy  profession  he  was  solemnly  excluded  or 
cast  out  of  the  communion  of  the  Church. 

Oct  11  :  1699 

The  Church  being  assembled  together  there  was  a  complaint 
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made  and  a  charge  presented  against  Bro :  Hind  for  his  for¬ 
saking  his  holy  profession  not  attending  on  the  solemne  assembles 
of  the  Church  to  worship  God  and  for  being  immorall  and  scan¬ 
dalous  in  his  conversation  in  not  paying  his  due  debts  and  giving 
himselfe  to  intemperance  in  drink  indulging  himselfe  to  spend 
away  his  time  in  foolish  and  vaine  company  to  the  dishonour  of 
God  and  of  his  holy  profession  whereby  the  holy  ways  of  our 
God  were  reproached  and  the  spiritts  of  his  people  greived. 
For  these  things  He  had  been  severall  times  warned  and  ad¬ 
monished  by  the  Elder  and  others  who  in  faith  fulnes  had  pleaded 
with  Him  about  these  miscarriages.  And  though  he  had  seem’d 
to  repent  and  to  promise  amendment,  yet  he  still  persisted  in 
such  evill  practises  :  whereupon  there  being  full  proof  of  all 
these  foul  enormitys,  It  was  judged  it  to  be  the  duty  of  theChurch 
to  putt  him  out  as  a  wicked  person  no  longer  to  be  reckoned  as 
a  member  of  such  a  holy  society.  But  to  be  delivered  over  to 
Satan  for  the  destruction  of  the  flesh  &c  which  was  accordingly 
solemnly  done  at  the  next  opportunity  wch  was  on  the  18th  of 
the  same  month 

Oct :  18th  1699 

There  was  also  a  charg  presented  against  Bro  :  L.eeson  that  his 
conversation  had  been  to  the  dishonour  of  God  not  only  in  his 
often  fayling  in  his  employment  and  busines  in  the  world  whereby 
he  did  not  fully  comply  with  those  he  was  indebted  to,  But 
especially  in  his  being  greivously  immorall  and  scandalous  in  his 
behaviour  and  walking  with  those  he  was  related  to  or  had 
occasion  to  be  treating  with.  Particularly  He  was  charged  with 
taking  up  of  money  that  was  due  to  his  wives  father  and  spending 
of  it  without  the  order  or  consent  of  his  Father-in-law.  Who 
when  he  called  him  to  account  about  it  instead  of  a  faire  sub¬ 
missive  answer  falls  into  a  pashion  rayles  at  him  and  threatens 
him  in  such  kind  of  language  that  if  he  had  knife  in  his  hand 
he  could  stab  him.  Moreover  that  in  a  letter  he  sent  to  one  (Mr. 
Corbin  (?)  dated  July  7:  99)  who  lovingly  imployd  his  wife 
as  a  nurse  in  his  house  he  rayles  at  him  calls  him  fool  threatens 
him  like  a  rude  Hector  as  appeares  in  that  letter  that  was  read 
in  the  Church.  Also  in  a  letter  to  his  wife  at  the  same  time 
He  treats  with  her  not  in  a  loving  but  after  an  imperious  scoffing 
rate  and  therein  also  useth  rayling  reviling  threatning  language 
against  Mr.  Corbin  aforesayd.  All  which  being  witnessed  against 
him  and  clearly  proved  by  undeniable  or  unquestionable  evidence. 
It  was  seriously  in  the  whole  of  it  considered  and  debated  in  the 
Church  with  the  holy  rule  of  our  Lord  directing  how  such 
heinous  transgressions  should  he  witnessed  against  and  what 
ought  to  be  done  to  such  notorious  criminals  who  can  indulge 
themselves  in  such  extravagant  paths  under  a  forme  of  Godlines. 
From  such  we  are  to  turne  away  H  Tim  iii.  5  Such  are  to  be  cast 
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out  as  old  Leaven  I  Cor  v.  5,  7,  11  :  And  not  to  be  reckoned  any 
longer  as  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  And  accordingly 
he  was  at  that  time  solemnly  excluded  or  excommunicated 
according  to  the  command  and  counsell  of  the  Lord  Jesus  our 
Lord  and  Lawgiver 

The  same  day  there  was  a  charg  against  Sr  Hewitts  daughter 
presented  in  the  Church  which  at  first  was  as  a  complaint  made 
by  her  husband  against  her  that  shee  had  abused  Him  with  very 
uncivill  and  barbarous  language.  Some  Brethren  had  been  im- 
ployd  to  inquire  into  the  matter  who  made  theire  report  as 
they  heard  to  the  Church.  The  whole  being  impartially  examind 
it  was  found  that  shee  had  been  very  badly  and  inhumanely 
treated  by  her  husband,  That  deep  distressing  poverty  had 
afflicted  her  through  his  incapacity  or  negligence  to  gett  a  lively- 
hood  or  subsistance,  whereby  great  provocations  had  been  given 
her  to  speak  and  act  unadvisedly,  which  sometimes  shee  had  done 
by  her  owne  confession.  Therefore  though  (thought?)  it  was 
not  the  duty  of  Church  meetg  to  exclude  her  but  solemnly  to 
Admonish  and  warne  her  to  repent  of  what  of  disorder  was 
past  and  to  be  more  cautious  for  time  to  come.  And  in  the 
mean  time  to  be  withdrawn  from  as  to  the  full  enjoymt  of  com¬ 
munion  with  the  Church,  till  by  a  carefull  meek  conversation 
there  may  be  seen  a  reall  reformation  :  which  was  accordingly 
solemnlv  performed  at  the  time 

Dec:  13  1699 

Bro  :  Wood  having  a  long  time  neglected  to  attend  the  assembly 
of  the  Church  on  the  first  days  or  to  keep  up  in  the  holy  com¬ 
munion  of  it  according  to  his  profession  and  solemn  engage¬ 
ment,  which  was  aggravated  in  that  the  Church  had  been  helpfull 
to  Him  in  the  time  of  his  distress  and  that  after  he  had  received 
theire  benevolence  He  then  forthwith  gave  himselfe  up  to  those 
omissions  and  neglects  before  mentioned  :  He  then  appeared  and 
had  little  to  say  for  himselfe :  only  complaind  of  poverty  and 
of  his  being  assaulted  with  many  temptations.  He  was  then 
solemnly  admonished  for  his  slothfull  and  careless  neglects 
warned  to  repent  and  consider  his  ways  and  was  left  upon  tryall 
to  see  how  He  would  walk  for  time  to  come 

Dec.  20  99 

Bro :  Naylor  having  been  also  a  long  time  absent  from  the 
Church  was  then  called  to  Appeare  and  his  sinful  omissions  layd 
before  him.  He  had  littl  or  nothing  to  say  for  himselfe  but 
also  complaind  of  temptations  and  troublesome  exercises  that 
he  had  mett  with  all ;  whereupon  He  also  was  solemnly  admon¬ 
ished  and  so  was  left  for  further  tryall  of  his  walking  and 
conversation. 

Dec  :  27  99 

On  that  day  severall  persons  that  hed  been  members  of  the  Church 
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over  which  Bro  :  Barret  lately  deceased  was  overseer  ;  They  being 
by  his  death  in  a  scattered  condition  did  then  present  theire 
desire  to  be  admitted  into  the  communion  of  this  Church  Which 
accordingly  was  unanimously  granted  to  them  and  they  were 
solemnly  taken  into  our  fellowshipe  according  to  their  desire 
The  persons  then  admitted  were 

Daniel  Hanks  Sen  ;  with  his  wife  and  son 
Daniel  Hanks  junior  &  his  daughter  Susanna  Hanks 
An  Handford 

living  in  Mile  End  towne  altogether 
Lawrence  Rede  in  Petty  Coat  Lane  next  doore  to  the  Bull 
John  Massman  and  his  wife  living  in  Weller  Street 
John  Hatton  living  in  Peter  feilds  York  Street  in  Bednal  green 
Hamlett 

Thomas  All  wood  living  with  Mr  Shepherd  in  Katharine  Wheel 
Ally  White  Chappell 
Isaac  Debcar  living  in  Hig  lane 

Feb  14  99/700 

Bro :  Wood  before  mentioned  then  appeared  againe  before  the 
Church  and  manifested  his  repentance  with  much  seeming  broken- 
nes  of  heart  for  his  miscarriages  that  had  been  charged  upon 
him :  which  repentance  of  his  being  seriously  considered  by  the 
Church,  It  was  judged  satisfactory  and  so  he  was  restored  in 
his  communion  as  in  times  past 

May  10th  1699 

The  Church  being  then  assembled,  And  the  question  being  putt 
whether  Sister  Mary  Webb  alias  Bernard  sinned  in  breaking 
the  contract  of  marriage  made  to  Mr.  Swaine  it  was  agreed  in 
the  affirmative  by  all 

21y  It  was  inquired  whether  the  sin  of  breaking  this  contract 
with  Mr  Swaine  ly  only  upon  her  or  her  parents  or  both.  And 
it  was  concluded  and  agreed  by  the  majority  that  sin  lys  on  both 
on  her  and  her  parents  that  is  by  all  except  3  Brn  that  declared 
their  dissent 

Dec  6  1699 

Then  there  was  read  a  letter  sent  from  Sister  Webb  aforsaid  to 
the  Church  declaring  her  repentance  for  her  miscarriage  in  the 
transaction  (mentiond  before)  between  her  and  Mr  Swaine : 
which  repentance  was  accepted  by  the  Church  as  that  which  gave 
the  members  good  satisfaction,  which  by  theire  consent  was  de¬ 
clared.  i\nd  a  letter  by  the  Churches  order  was  drawn  up  and 
subscribed  and  sent  to  her  according  to  theire  order  and  agree- 
:nent  wherein  there  is  testifdy  theire  forgiving  of  her  wherein 
they  were  offended  with  her  or  by  her  in  that  matter  with  a 
renewd  testimony  of  theire  Christian  love  and  respect  to  her 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  HYPOTHESIS  :  “  A  Faith  that  Enquires.” 
Gifford  Lectures,  1920-21.  By  Prof.  Sir  H.  Jones,  F.B.A. 
Macmillan,  18/-. 

Beneath  that  somewhat  common  piece  of  cynicism  that 
says  “  Language  is  given  us  to  conceal  our  thoughts  ” 
there  lurks  a  little  truth,  for  the  written  language  of  books 
does  frequently  conceal  the  real  mind  of  an  author  from  his 
readers.  The  printed  page  reveals  his  conclusions,  the  results 
of  his  thinking,  but  the  mental  life  of  which  they  are  the  fruit 
is  unexpressed.  If  this  be  the  rule  then  is  A  Faith  that 
Enquires  an  e.\ceptional  volume.  Partly,  perhaps,  because 
the  form  in  which  these  Gifford  Lectures  were  delivered 
is  retained  in  print,  but  more  because  Professor  Jones’  philo¬ 
sophy  was  a  zoorking  creed,  a  faith  that  was  operative  in  his 
life,  this  final  work  of  his  creates  an  impression  on  the  reader 
of  immediate  intercourse  with  another  mind.  The  personality 
behind  the  pen  cannot  be  hidden. 

It  would  not  be  true  to  say  that  Professor  Jones  under¬ 
estimated  the  worth  of  results  or  despised  conclusions,  but 
certainly  philosophy  was  to  him  pre-eminently  the  pursuit  of 
truth.  .4nd  while  there  are  many  aspects  of  the  professor’s 
character  that  his  former  students  will  recall — the  humour 
that  flashed  in  his  illustrations,  his  eagerness  to  state  an 
opponent’s  case  at  its  strongest  before  the  process  of  demoli¬ 
tion  should  begin,  and,  with  this  last,  his  intolerance  of 
slip-shod  theories  that  seemed  to  him  unworthy  of  a  thinker, — 
yet  it  is  his  emphasis  on  the  greatness  of  this  enterprise  of 
thinking  that  is  one  pupil’s  most  vivid  memory.  When  the 
session’s  work  had  ended  he  would  often  sum  up  the  lessons 
of  the  course  in  one  illustration.  He  compared  himself  to  a 
tug  whose  humble  task  it  was  to  lead  great  liners  to  the 
river's  mouth,  leaving  them  there  to  face  the  open  seas. 
The  class  was  only  the  beginning  of  Philosophy,  and  no 
wish  was  nearer  to  Jones’  heart  than  that  his  students  should 
continue  to  be  adventurous  in  thought,  never  dreaming  of  the 
Great  Refusal — the  refusal  to  think.  He  counted  them  all 
“the  partners  of  his  ethical  enquiries.” 

The  need  for  enquiry  was  the  lesson  of  his  class-lectures, 
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and  the  need  for  a  spirit  of  research  in  religion  is  the  topic 
of  these  Gifford  Lectures.  In  the  preliminary  chapters  cer¬ 
tain  general  objectives  to  the  spirit  of  enquiry  are  stated 
and  discussed.  It  may  seem  to  some  that  the  arguments 
here  lose  in  value  because  there  is  no  direct  criticism  of  the- 
most  recent  wave  of  anti-intellectualist  philosophy  which  treats 
the  cognitive  function  from  a  purely  biological  point  of  view 
or  opposes  ethics  and  metaphysics  as  products  of  rationalisation 
and  remote  from  the  real  life  of  impulse.  But  the  examination 
of  Carlyle’s  view  of  thought  and  the  discussion  of  the  appeal 
from  Reason  to  Values  sufficiently  determine  Professor  Jones’ 
position  in  the  controversy.  As  later  chapters  show  he  believed 
Morality  to  be  typical  of  man  at  his  best,  and  not  an  unnatural 
artificial  imposition,  and  he  asserts  that  no  action  can  be 
called  moral  unless  it  is  intelligently  directed. 

But  the  first  concern  of  the  book  is  to  meet  those 
objections  to  reason  that  the  religious  man  has  raised.  Apart 
altogether  from  general  scepticism  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the 
intellectual  method,  there  are  special  objections  to  its  applica-; 
tions  to  religious  problems,  and  the  attitude  of  the  church  in 
the  past  has  not  been  one  of  willingness  to  submit  the  articles 
of  its  faith  to  critical  enquiry-.  Some  of  his  readers  w'ill 
undoubtedly  question  the  present  appositeness  of  Professor 
Jones’  statement  that  “  Theology  has  its  face  turned  towards 
the  past  ” ;  to  them  it  will  seem  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  for  the  church  “  fettered-thinking  ”  still  means  “  devout¬ 
ness.”  Yet  there  are  few  who  do  not  need  to  be  reminded 
of  this  need  for  free  enquiry,  not  only  for  tolerance  of  tho 
investigations  of  others  but  for  intellectual  enterprise  in  their 
own  lives.  It  is,  as  Professor  Jones  clearly  shows,  a 
fundamental  requirement  for  Protestantism,  for  Protestantism 
“has  appealed  to  Caesar,  and  to  Caesar  it  must  go.  It 
has  affirmed  the  right  of  private  judgment  in  religion,  it 
must  establish  that  right,  and  satisfy  the  intelligence.” 

Nevertheless  there  is  one  important  argument  that  is  a 
weapon  in  the  hand  of  them  who  dispute  this  need.  For  the 
difference  between  the  Sacred  and  the  Secular,  between 
religious  and  natural  facts  seems  so  definite  and  decisive  that 
the  methods  by  which  the  latter  are  studied  may  well  seem 
useless  for  investigation  of  the  former.  While  our  knowledge 
of  the  finite  increases  through  the  use  of  enquiry  it  seems  that 
Reason  cannot  help  us  to  a  belief  in  those  infinite  and  absolute 
facts  to  whose  reality  the  history  of  religion  testifies.  Our 
author’s  whole  case  depends  on  his  demonstration  that  Reason 
is  of  service  to  the  study  of  the  infinite,  and  his  arguments 
are  worthy  of  being  repeated  in  some  detail. 

In  the  first  place  the  contrast  between  sacred  and  secular 
is  not  denied;  rather  it  is  admitted  that  its.  significance 
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will  gain  in  intensity  as  mankind  advances.  But  is  this 
■contrast  is  the  last  word  one  of  two  views  must  follow. 
Either  the  sacred  is  unknowable  and  we  have  no  means  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  infinite,  or  there  is  a  dualism 
in  man’s  cognitive  nature,  a  fundamental  division  between 
the  head  and  the  heart.  There  have  been  pious  scientists 
■who  have  adopted  the  former  alternative  and  confessed  to 
a  religion  based  on  Awe  before  the  Unknowable,  but  such  a 
position  is  untenable.  The  conception  of  such  a  Deity  is  a 
masterpiece  of  confused  thinking  for  we  have  no  more  right 
to  call  the  Unknowable  “God”  than  to  give  it  any  other 
name.  "But  the  second  alternative  has  its  own  difficulties. 
The  long-continued  conflict  between  Science  and  Religion 
results  for  this  belief  that  “  the  heart  has  its  reasons  which 
the  head  cannot  know  ”  and  there  are  many  who  have  felt 
that  in  this  conflict  Religion  is  always  fighting  a  losing 
battle. 

Further,  there  are  certain  positive  considerations  that 
lead  us  to  doubt  the  ultimacy  of  this  contrast  between  sacred 
and  secular,  and  to  believe  that  Reason  can  speak  with  authority 
•of  both  realms. 

In  all  other  matters  contrast  always  presupposes  unity, 
and  the  assertion  of  differences  implies  an  underlying  identity. 
Paraphrasing  Jones'"  argument  we  may  say  that  it  is  only  in 
•conundrums  that  we  ask  what  is  the  difference  between  objects 
that  seem  completely  unrelated — and  even  in  this  case  the 
answer  to  the  riddle  is  the  demonstration  of  some  unsuspected 
resemblance  as  much  as  of  a  difference.  In  everyday  life 
there  is  always  a  “  universe  of  discourse  ”  within  which  dis¬ 
tinctions  are  made,  and  we  are  dealing  with  abstractions 
though  they  be  legitimate  for  practical  purposes — when  we 
neglect  this  unity.  So  the  sacred  and  the  secular  have  their 
real  meaning  only  in  a  wider  whole ;  “  Spirit  ”  as  opposed 

to  “  Matter  ”  is  unreal,  and  the  true  significance  of  “  Matter  ” 
is  found  in  “  Spirit.”  Thus  Jones  declares  that  the  merely 
religious  and  the  merely  secular  are  “poverty-stricken 
.abstractions.” 

But  we  must  guard  against  a  misunderstanding.  So 
long  as  man  is  content  to  contrast  the  spiritual  and  the  natural, 
sharing  his  life  between  them,  this  deeper  unity  must  be 
.asserted.  Yet  if  they  are  e.xclusive  as  is  commonly  supposed, 
then  the  underlying  unity  can  only  be  one  that  is  “  beyond 
good  and  evil.”  Now  this  is  far  from  Professor  Jones’ 
meaning,  and  to  understand  him  we  must  realize  that  he 
denies  the  exclusiveness  of  the  contrast.  On  the  contrary, 
he  describes  the  contrast  as  the  difference  between  the  infinite 
and  the  finite,  and  if  the  former  is  to  retain  its  character 
it  must  include  the  finite  within  itself.  Thus  the  opposition 
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is  one  between  a  point  of  view  that  comprehends  the  whole 
and  one  that  is  absorbed  in  contemplation  of  the  parts  in  their 
isolation.  Religion  in  short  is  a  synoptic  point  of  view, — 
not  idle  nor  alive,  but  active  as  all  true  creeds  are  active, 
transmuting  the  value  of  particulars  concentrating  man’s 
faculties  and  giving  unity  to  the  scattered  facts  of  everyday 
life.  The  sacred  is  the  true  significance  of  the  secular. 

In  the  third  place  the  spiritual,  so  regarded,  is  not 
intrinsically  hostile  to  Reason.  It  is  a  narrow  and  unworthy 
view  that  looks  on  man's  intelligence  as  a  ready  reckoner 
whose  data  must  be  units,  fragments  of  life.  Even  in  the 
natural  sciences  the  quantitative  method  has  its  limitations. 
There  indeed  we  have  an  example  of  different  types  of  facts 
that  demand  different  methods  of  knowledge, — for  the 
hypotheses  that  serve  the  physicist  are  inadequate  for  the 
liologist — yet  it  is  one  reason  that  is  used  in  every  science. 
At  bottom  there  is  only  one  way  of  knowing,  and  that  is  the 
discovery  of  intelligible  principles  in  widely  differing  events. 
The  scientist  goes  out  to  meet  his  world  in  the  faith  that 
it  is  there  to  be  understood.  The  religious  man  must  go 
forth  to  meet  it  in  the  faith  that  the  intelligible  principle, 
the  form  that  orders  and  systematizes  events  is  a  principle 
of  goodness,  and  in  this  enterprise  his  equipment  is  thfy 
same  reason  that  has  enabled  science  to  advance  in  the  past. 

There  can,  I  think,  be  no  denial  of  the  importance  of 
such  a  view.  We  have  too  long  sought  for  “the  spiritual” 
in  some  little  hidden  shrine  within  a  man  and  have  known 
the  bitterness  of  defeat  as  the  light  of  science  has  illumined 
one  by  one  the  dark  corners  of  man’s  being.  We  have 
remained  too  long  content  with  a  mere  juxtaposition  of  the 
spiritual  and  the  natural:  they  have  stood  side  by  side  like 
Sunday  and  week-day  and  the  unity  of  life  has  been  lost. 
To  advance  on  these  old  views  and  justify  the  importance 
of  religion  in  the  whole  of  life  we  must  accept  the  hypothesis 
that  the  spiritual  is  the  natural  rightly  understood,  and  put 
the  hypothesis  to  the  test.  For  an  hypothesis  Jones  ac- 
knowledgies  it  to  be.  We  are  only  learning  the  nature  of  the 
laws  of  our  world,  moral  and  natural  alike,  and  none  of  thc?n 
can  escape  the  test  of  the  crucial  instance.  No  exception 
can  be  made  in  the  case  of  the  great  presupposition  of 
religion  that  there  is  “no  fundamental  discrepancy  between 
the  good  and  the  real  or  the  true,”  but  this  too  must  be 
justified  in  the  light  of  secular  experience. 

J  Faith  that  Enquires  is  an  e.xperiment  in  the  laboratory 
of  religion  as  well  as  an  apologia  for  the  scientific  method, 
and  indeed  the  greater  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the 
trial  of  the  hypothesis.  Professor  Jones  enquires  as  to  the 
stability  of  his  faith  in  view  of  three  facts — (i)  the  insistent 
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fact  of  evil,  (2)  the  apparent  contradiction  between  the 
claims  of  morality  and  those  of  religion,  and  (3)  the  difficulty 
of  reconciling  progress  and  perfection  or  of  conceiving  a 
perfect  God  as  active. 

I.  The  intelligence  testifies  with  no  uncertain  voice 
to  the  reality  of  sin  and  suffering,  even  of  the  suffering 
of  innocent  for  guilty.  Can  we  still  say  that  goodness  is  the 
foundational  principle  of  reality? 

We  need  look  for  no  idle  boast  that  this  ancient  problem 
has  at  last  been  solved.  In  many  of  its  pronouncements 
Natural  Religion  has  shown  that  it  too  has  its  dogmatisms  noi 
less  confidently  asserted  than  these  of  Orthodox  Faith,  but 
Professor  Jones  jvas  too  sincere  in  his  recognition  of  thp 
difficulties  to  be  satisfied  with  a  blind  if  easy  optimism. 
He  condemned  as  “facile  solutions”  that  could  satisfy  nq 
scientific  spirit  those  theories  that  offer  the  conception  of  a 
God  limited  in  power  or  goodness,  or  of  a  god  “  careful 
of  the  type”  but  “careless  of  the  single  life.”  “The 
religious  history  of  man  gives  no  ground  for  believing  that 
he  consciously  worships  a  recognized  imperfect  God.”  No 
less  certain  is  his  rejection  of  those  views  that  deny  the 
reality  of  evil,  for  such  theories  find  difficulty  in  maintaining 
the  reality  of  the  good.  Goodness  and  evil  alike  are  regarded 
.as  appearances,  predicates  appliable  of  temporal  existences 
but  not  of  the  absolute.  For  Jones  on  the  other  hand  the 
AbsolvUte  must  itself  sustain  finite  appearances  and  be  .“  a 
doer  and  sufferer  in  the  world’s  life.”  In  his  earlier  works 

Professor  Jones  often  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  greatest 

tragedies  of  life  are  the  result  of  the  conflict  not  bethveen 
good  and  evil  but  between  two  goods.  But  in  this  volume 
he  strikes  a  deeper  note.  The  great  problem  of  the  Book 
of  Job,  which  often  formed  the  subject  of  essays  set  for  his 
students,  is  here  forcibly  restated,  and  the  stark  evil  of  evil 
is  exposed. 

But  some  contribution  to  an  answer  is  offered.  In  fhe  first 
place  it  is  shown  that  the  real  problem  is  not  occasioned 
by  natural  evil.  No  man  was  better  acquainted  with  physical 
suffering  than  Professor  Jones  for  his  last  years  were  deeply 

streaked  with  agonizing  pain,  yet  his  assurance  is  fine  that 

natural  evil  may  be  no  hindrance  to  moral  good.  The  great 
problem  is  that  of  moral  evil,  for  this  is  final.  In  the 
second  place,  however,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  character 
of  all  evil  is  5e//-destructive,  it  is  negative  at  its  own  heart. 
Again  the  possibility  of  moral  evil  is  recognized  to  be  a 
condition  of  goodness,  and  it  is  Professor  Jones’  belief  that  the 
world  exists  to  furnish  mankind  with  an  opportunity  for 
learning  goodness,  while  to  demand  a  world  in  which  wrong¬ 
doing  is  not  possible  is  irrational.  Finally  it  is  suggested 
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that  our  hypothesis  cannot  stand  unshaken  in  view  of  the 
tragedies  of  human  failure  unless  personal  immortality  be 
assured. 

The  remaining  two  problems  are  far  too  frequently 
ignored  to-day,  at  least  in  their  practical  issues,  and  the 
discussion  of  them  in  these  pages  is  a  great  stimulant  to 
thought.  But  it  is  also  fruitful  in  results  and  perhaps  the 
most  valuable  section  of  the  volume.  The  suggested  view 
of  the  relation  between  the  sacred  and  the  secular  leads 
naturally  to  an  identification  of  human  nature  at  its  noblest 
and  highest  with  the  divine.  But  this  appears  to  "involve 
the  nullification  of  morality.  Even  if  the  identification  be 
not  recognized,  at  least  religion  insists  on  man’s  dependence 
on  God  while  Morality  on  the  other  hand  declares  that  the 
man  himself  must  will  the  good.  How  are  dependence  and 
freedom  to  be  reconciled;  how  is  man’s  individuality  as  a 
moral  being  to  be  guaranteed  if  in  religion  he  can  say,  “  I 
can  do  all  things  through  Christ  which  strengtheneth  me”? 
The  central  point  in  Professor  Jones  answer  is  that  Per¬ 
sonality  does  not  mean  mere  isolation  and  that  while  every 
individual  must  live  his  life  alone  yet  his  personality  grows, 
as  it  becomes  comprehensive.  .The  unity  between  God  and 
man  is  a  unity  of  love — “  that  which  unites  wills  and  leaves 
them  standing.” 

The  practical  importance  of  this  teaching  needs  no 
elaboration,  for  frequent  attempts  are  made  to-day  to  divorce 
the  ethical  and  the  religious.  From  the  side  of  the  churches 
these  attempts  generally  depend  on  a  ready  acceptance  of 
recent  psychological  theories,  and  rake  the  form  of  a  protest 
against  the  degradation  of  religion  to  a  mere  means.  It  is 
not,  we  are  told,  the  handmaid  of  tnorality:  it  is  not 
concerned  first  of  all  with  the  improvement  of  mankind, 
it  is  the  outcome  of  a  wild  necessity  of  the  soul  of  man. 
Many  and  varied  are  the  tunes  played  on  these  strings,  but 
the  central  doctrine  is  the  substitution  of  Worship  for  Service 
as  the  essence  of  Religion.  As  a  corrective  this  has  its  value, 
but  it  leads  all  too  easily  to  a  depreciation  of  Deity,  which  is 
regarded  not  as  'the  “stern  "daughter  of  the  voice  of  God.” 
but  as  the  offspring  of  human  intellectualism.  The  argument 
in  A  Faith  that  Enquires  recalls  us  to  a  sense  of  the  practical 
and  to  a  recognition  of  personal  responsibility. 

We  have  noticed  Professor  Jones’  doctrine  that  the 
Absolute  is  active  in  the  world’s  life.  Any  other  conceptioa 
of  the  divine  involves  the  isolation  of  the  Good  from  the 
temporal  process,  and  so  a  denial  of  the  reality  of  that  process, 
for  by  our  hypothesis  the  Good  and  the  Real  are  one. 
These  conceptions  then  must  be  rejected.  “  I  cannot  call 
that  which  does  nothing — which  for  ever  stands,  aloof  from 
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the  world  process  in  eternal  fixity — God,"  says  our  author. 

“  Such  a  God  could  not  at  least  be  a  God  of  Love,  for  love 
identifies  the  lover  and  the  loved.  Love  cannot  stand  aloof ; 
love  lives  in  the  life  of  its  object  and  shares  its  fate.” 

But  what  can  be  meant  by  the  Perfection  of  God  if  He 
advances  in  the  process,  if  He  progresses  in  the  progress  of 
the  world?  If  we  reject  the  “  static  Absolute  ”  must  we 
not  deny  its  perfection?  Within  the  world  of  human  activity 
we  can  follow  Professor  Jones’  argument  without  difficulty. 
There  attainment  and  process  are  one.  Morality  is  a  process, 
yet  it  were  untrue  to  say  that  luoral  goodness  is  not  achieved. 
But  for  God  there  can,  it  would  seem,  be  no  further  aim, 
no  real  advance  if  He  is  perfect.  It  is  precisely  this  which 
Professor  Jones  contests  for,  he  says,  a  world  progressing 
would  be  more  perfect  than  a  fixed  and  static  ideal.  For 
him  Reality  is  a  process  and  the  process  is  the  operation  of 
the  ideal.  It.  is  idle  to  look  for  the  ideal  outside  its  operation, 
for  always  a  thing  is  what  it  does.  So  we  cannot  distinguish 
between  Ideal  and  Reality,  and  must  say  that  the  whole, 

in  process,  advances  to  real  achievements,  the  Perfect  breaks 
out  into  new  Perfection.  Jones  accepts  the  conception  of  a 
growing  God. 

A  paragraph  from  Professor  Hobhouse’s  recent  work 
on  The  Rational  Good  may  illustrate  this.  He  says,  '‘We 
desire  objects  that  satisfy  us,  and  yet  it  seems  to  be  a 

condition  that  they  should  point  beyond  themselves,  and  thus 

not  wholly  satisfy — a  paradox  which  is  resolved  if  we  have 
the  grounded  confidence  that  what  is  wholly  good  breeds 
more  good  and  more  in  unending  sequence.”  Professor  Hob- 
house  does  not,  like  Professor  Jones,  identify  God  with. 
Reality,  and  may  speak  of  goodness  growing  while  God 
remains  unchanging.  But  because  this  implies  the  inactivity 
of  the  Deity,  Professor  Jones  welcomes  the  other  alternative. 
It  is  idle  to  deny  the  difficulties  within  his  statement,  but 
he  has  suggested  a  line  of  enquiry  that  may  be  profitable. 

And  the  argument  he  offers  is  fully  in  keeping  with 

the  rest  of  the  volume,  for  it  restates,  from  one  more  aspe'ct 
the  message  of  the  earlier  chapters  that  the  Infinite  is  not 
to  be  sought  apart  from  the  Finite,  that  Static  Conceptions 
cannot  truly  express  the  character  of  Reality  and  that  the 
noblest  philosophy  of  life  is  itself  a  living^  philosophy,  a 
faith  that  enquires. 


Idris  W.  Phillips. 


Baptists  and  the  World’s  Crisis. 

From  the  time  when  Jonn  the  Baptizer  was  preaching 
repentance  to  listening  crowds  in  the  wilderness  of 
Judea  and  baptized  in  the  Jordan  those  who  in  earnest 
responded  to  his  appeal,  till  the  present  day,  Baptists  have  been 
conscious  of  being  entrusted  with  a  special  message  to  their 
fellow-men.  Their  mission  has  been  and  continues  to  be  to 
emphasize  and  defend  the  truths  of  the  gospel  as  they  are 
revealed  through  Jesus  Christ,  taught  by  Him,  and  committed 
to  His  followers  in  the  New  Testament  scriptures.  The  call 
to  repentance  and  faith  in  the  Son  of  God  as  Lord  and 
Saviour,  which  was  the  key-note  in  the  preaching  of  John 
the  Baptist,  Jesus  Himself,  and  the  apostles,  is  ever  the 
watch-word  of  the  Baptists.  They  adhere  to  and  lay  stress  on 
baptism  as  it  was  taught  and  practised  by  Jesus  and  His 
disciples.  They  organize  their  -churches  after  the  apostolic 
pattern,  and  insist  on  maintaining  the  New  Testament  princi¬ 
ple  that  only  regenerate  persons  are  entitled  to  baptism  and 
church  membership.  They  stand  for  the  right  of  every  man 
to  worshio  God  and  serve  Him  according  to  the  dictates 
of  his  own  conscience,  and  they  believe  that  the  access  to 
God  and  His  throne  of  grace  is  open  and  free  to  every  indivi¬ 
dual,  without  mediation  of  priest  or  saint.  They  hold  that 
love  should  be  the  law  regulating  the  relation  between  God 
and  man,  between  man  and  man,  and  between  nation  and 
nation.  In  faith  they  are  waiting  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
the  kingdom  of  righteousness  and  peace,  to  be  established 
on  earth  through  the  workings  of  the  powers  of  God. 

The  acute  crisis,  with  its  indescribable  confusion  and 
suffering,  into  which  the  world  has  been  betrayed  in  our  days, 
calls  for  radical  changes.  A  time  is  come  for  old  things  to 
pass  away  and  leave  place  for  new  and  better  things.  The 
situation  demands  new  men,  a  new  social  order,  a  new  stan¬ 
dard  for  international  relations,  and  a  revival  of  the  religious 
life  in  the  Christian  churches.  In  view  of  this  we  may  well 
ask:  Who  has  a  message  better  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
hour  than  the  message  of  the  Baptists?  Others  may  preach 
the  same  truths  wholly  or  in  part,  but  that  is  no  reason  for 
the  Baptists  to  be  reticent  or  hesitating.  Let  us  rather  be 
confident  that  God  has  called  them  out  and  made  them 
strong  in  numbers  and  rich  in  resources,  because  He  expects 
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them  to  play  a  prominent  part  in  the  great  efforts  that  must 
be  made  to  solve  the  tremendous  problems  of  the  present  world 
crisis. 

To  the  call  for  new  men  Baptists  can  best  respond 
by  repeating  again  and  again  with  new  emphasis  the  momen¬ 
tous  words  of  Jesus  to  Nicodemus:  “Ye  must  be  born  again.” 
That  is  to  point  out  the  only  way  in  which  men  can  be 
renewed  and  become  new  creatures  in  Christ.  The  Baptist 
message  has  always  pointed  to  a  new  social  order  and  to 
peaceful  relations  between  the  nations,  in  fulfilment  of  prophe¬ 
sies  of  Old  Testament  prophets  and  upon  practical  application 
of  the  teachings  of  Jesus  as  set  forth  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  No  company  of  believers  can  be  more  zealous  for 
an  ardent  spiritual  life  in  union  with  Christ  within  the  church 
than  are  the  Baptists.  They  are  a  missionary  people  peculi¬ 
arly  adapted  to  meet  the  yearnings  and  burning  questions  which 
fill  the  hearts  of  innumerable  men  among  the  present  genera¬ 
tion.  They  would  be  blind  to  the  signs  of  our  time  if  they 
did  not  realize  their  calling  and  be  awake  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  expected  to  be  a  crying  voice  in  the  world  heralding 
the  advancement  of  Jesus  Christ  as  Saviour,  Lord,  and  King 
to  deliver  individuals  and  nations  from  present  misery  and 
bring  about  a  new  era  of  righteousness,  prosperity,  peace, 
and  happiness. 

An  opportunity  is  before  the  Baptists  now  the  equal  of 
which  has  never  been  before.  EverywTiere  the  people  hear 
them  gladly  and  appreciate  their  work.  This  is  true  of  other 
parts  of  the  world,  but  it  is  especially  true  of  Europe.  The 
Commissioner  of  the  Baptist  World  Alliance,  Dr.  J.  H.  Rush- 
brooke,  knows  this  better  than  anybody  else,  and  his  reports 
are  wonderfully  hopeful.  It  is  significant  among  other  things 
that  he  has  been  permitted  to  explain  the  Baptist  p^osition  and 
plead  for  liberty  of  religion  according  to  Baptist  principles 
before  leading  statesmen  in  countries  where  laws  for  extended 
liberty  are  in  the  making.  Obstacles  which  formerly  have 
blocked  the  way  for  missionary  efforts  are  being  removed, 
and  the  people  are  longing  for  the  liberating  power  of  the 
gospel  and  the  consolation  of  the  gospel  message.  Surely  a 
challenging  opportunity  is  before  the  Baptists.  Are  they  pre¬ 
pared  to  meet  it? 

The  formation  of  the  Baptist  World  Alliance  which  has 
been  developing  since  the  first  World  Congress  was  held  in 
London  in  1905,  has  united  Baptist  bodies  of  the  various  coun¬ 
tries,  brought  them  into  contact  with  each  other,  given  them 
occasion  to  learn  to  know  each  other  and  has  awakened  a 
consciousness  of  solidarity  which  was  unknown  before.  The 
unions  who  are  numerous  and  strong  have  reviewed  the  world- 
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wide  mission  fields  together,  and  have  become  inspired  with  a 
grow’ing  zeal  for  a  victorious  extension  of  the  evangelizing 
movement  which  they  represent.  The  small  and  weak  sister 
organisations  in  different  lands  have  been  encouraged  and 
made  to  feel  that  they  may  count  on  support  from  their  more 
favourably  situated  brethren,  and  be  enabled  to  go  forward 
with  their  work  in  the  sure  hope  that,  some  day,  they  tooi 
shall  be  numerous  and  strong. 

At  the  call  of  the  Executive  of  the  Baptist  World  Alliance 
a  conference  was  held  at  the  Baptist  Church  House,  Lon¬ 
don,  in  July  1920.  Besides  members  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  this  conference  was  attended  by  representatives  from 
the  United  States,  Canada,  and  many  European  countries. 
There  the  need  of  evangelical  mission  work  in  European  lands, 
and  relief  work  as  well,  was  discussed  and  plans  for  systematic 
efforts  were  agreed  upon.  Each  of  the  leading  mission  organ¬ 
isations  was  to  share  in  the  relief  work  and  take  upon  its! 
responsibility  certain  areas  for  evangelising  mission  work  and 
ministerial!  education.  The  mission  societies  concerned  ap¬ 
proved  of  the  plans  drawn  up,  and  began  to  act  upon  them  as 
soon  as  necessary  arrangements  could  be  made.  The  result 
is  that  a  systematic  and  most-  promising  movement  for  the 
revival  of  New  Testament  Christianity  in  Europe  is  fairly 
started.  This  is  evidence  enough  to  show  that  the  Baptists  are 
awake  to  their  opportunity,  their  call  from  God,  and  their 
responsibility  at  this  eventful  juncture  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  They  are  also  intent  on  going  forward  in  earnest 
determination  and  carry  out  their  mission.  This  was  fully 
realized  from  reports  made,  from  words  spoken,  from  decisions 
made,  and  from  the  spirit  prevailing  at  the  conference  held 
at  London  in  the  first  week  of  August  1922,  which  was  a 
repetition  and  an  augmentation  of  the  former  conference  in 
1920. 

This  year,  in  the  month  of  July,  numerous  representatives 
of  the  Baptist  world  from  nations  near  and  distant  are  to  meet 
at  Stockholm,  Sweden,  to  hold  the  Third  Baptist  World  Con¬ 
gress.  Then  the  whole  situation  to  which  we  have  wished  to 
call  attention  with  these  lines,  will  stand  out  in  full  view 
before  the  great  assembly.  Suggestions  will  be  made  as  to 
what  it  involves  and  what  it  demands  from  the  millions  of 
Baptists  connected  with  the  Baptist  World  Alliance.  We 
are  confident  also  that  resolutions  will  be  adopted  which  shall 
voice  the  determined  intention  and  resolute  will  of  the  constitu¬ 
ency  of  the  Alliance  to  be  true  to  the  challenging  call  of  the 
hour  in  face  of  the  need  of  suffering  and  erring  humanity. 
Voices  have  been  heard,  who  would  fain  tell  the  Baptists  to 
desist  from  evangelizing  efforts  among  nominally  Christian 
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people,  but  over  against  this  stands  ever  the  Master’s  com¬ 
mand  :  Go  ye  therefore,  and  make  disciples  of  all  the 
nations  baptizing  them  into  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of 
the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost:  teaching  them  to  observe  all 
things  whatsoever  I  commanded  you.” 

C.  E.  BENANDER. 

Stockholm,  Sweden. 


Baptists  in  Continental  Europe. 

A  Survey  and  an  Appeal. 


The  Baptist  Commissioner  for  Europe  is  issuing  this  statement 
simultaneously  in  America. 


Baptists  have  in  Europe  a  magnificent  opportunity; 
British  Baptists  in  one  degree,  and  in  still  larger 
degree,  American  Baptists  are  rising  to  it.  It  is  not 
that  they  are  called  upon  to  send  over  large  numbers  of 
missionaries.  Only  in  two  or  three  countries  would  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  foreigners  be  of  advantage,  and  even  in  those  excep¬ 
tional  cases  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  ere  long  native  leadership 
will  suffice. 

It  is  indeed  a  distinctive  feature  of  the  Baptist  movement 
in  the  “  old  continent  ”  that  it  has  almost  everywhere  depended 
from  the  outset  upon  native  workers.  To  a  large  extent  it  has 
arisen  as  a  result  of  the  simple  reading  of  the  New  Testament, 
without  the  intervention  of  any  human  expositor  or  preacher. 
The  most  influential  of  all  leaders  in  continental  Europe  has 
been  Johann  Gerhard  Oncken,  and  in  this  respect  he  is  typical. 
He  was  converted  as  a  youth  in  England,  but  when  he  returned 
to  his  native  land  as  a  colporteur  and  evangelist  he  had  not 
yet  come  into  contact  with  Baptists.  It  was  his  keen  interest 
in  the  Book  he  sold,  and  his  constant  perusal  of  its  pages,  that 
led  him  to  withhold  his  first  child  from  “christening”  and 
soon  afterwards  to  reach  the  definite  conviction  that  it  was  his 
duty  be  be  baptized  as  a  believer.  He  waited  five  years  for 
a  “Philip,”  until  Professor  Sears  of  Newton  came  to  Ham¬ 
burg.  The  date  (April  22,  1834)  when  Oncken  was  bap¬ 
tized  with  'his  wife  and  four  other  persons,  in  the  river  Elbe, 
may  fairly  be  regarded  as  the  birthday  of  the  modern  Baptist 
movement  east  of  the  North  Sea.  There  were  already  in 
France  and  elsewhere  tiny  groups  of  Baptists  that  had  come 
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into  existence  since  the  beginning  of  the  century,  but  these 
were  practically  negligible,  nor  have  they  since  displayed 
anjy  remarkable  energy.  In  Oncken,  however,  a  man  of  genius 
had  appeared,  a  great  gift  of  God  to  his  generation,  and  his 
vast  energy  and  skill  in  organization  furnished  a  new  impetus 
and  laid  broad  and  deep  the  foundations  of  a  new  Evangeli¬ 
cal  Reformation. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  trace,  in  this  brief  article,  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  religious  awakening  that  began  in  Hamburg,  and 
whose  effects  have  extended  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
German-speaking  world  and  far  beyond.  From  the  North 
Sea  to  the  Ural  Mountains,  and  from  the  North  Cape  to,  the 
Balkans,  there  is  no  considerable  body  of  Baptists  that  is 
not  indebted  directly  or  indirectly  to  Oncken’s  work  and  in¬ 
fluence.  In  most  countries  the  earliest  preachers  were  won  and 
baptized  by  his  missionaries. 

An  outstanding  quality  of  this  pioneer-evangelist  was,  his 
power  of  impressing  upon  the  members  of  the  churches  he 
founded  the  obligations  of  the  Great  Commission.  A  well- 
known  anecdote  sets  this  in  relief.  Oncken,  a  few  years  after 
he  had  commenced  his  life  work  as  a  Baptist,  was  once  asked: 
“  How  many  missionaries  have  you?  ”  He  gave  in  reply  the 
number  of  me^nbers  then  registered.  His  questioner  explained: 
“  You  misunderstood  me ;  I  asked  how  many  missionaries,  not 
how  many  members,”  but  Oncken  calmly  rejoined:  “With 
us  there  is  no  difference:  euery  member  is  a  missionary."  So 
we  find  artisans,  peasants,  clerks  and  others  bearing  their 
witness;  the  movement  has  progressed  and  still  progresses  not 
merely  through  organized  effort  but  through  the  spontaneous 
activity  of  individuals.  And,  as  we  have  already  noted,  in  not 
a  few  instances  the  experience  of  Oncken  himself  has  been 
repeated  ;i  the  Book  itself  without  the  preacher  has  called 
Baptist  communities  into  being. 

Let  me  cite  a  few  figures  to  illustrate  the  remarkable 
numerical  growth  of  the  denomination  in  continental  Europe. 
Then  are  of  course  merely  approximate: 

In  the  year  1800  there  was  no  Baptist  church  on  the  main¬ 
land  of  Europe. 

In  the  year  1850  there  were  about  4,000  church  members. 

In  the  year  1900  the  number  had  risen  to  about  220,000. 

In  the  year  1922  it  is  certainly  more  then  1,250,000,  and 
perhaps  approaches  2,000,000. 

Such  figures  with  the  accelerated  rate  of  growth  in  recent 
years,  amply  justify  the  description  of  the  Baptist  movement  in 
Europe  as  “the  most  significant  spiritual  fact  of  our  time.” 

The  full  meaning  of  the  foregoing  totals  appears  only 
when  they  are  analysed.  Continental  Europe  is  not  a  homo- 
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geneous  unity,  but  a  most  diversified  complex  of  races,  lan¬ 
guages  and  conditions.  Amid  all  the  variety,  however,  the 
broad  fact  stands  out  that  the  Gospel  as  presented  by  our 
denomination  is  securing  a  hold  everywhere.  Its  progress  is 
comparatively  slow  in  some  Roman  Catholic  lands :  Bavaria, 
Austria,  Italy,  France  and  Spain  do  not  reveal  such  striking 
advance  as  is  elsewhere  apparent.  Yet  in  these  lands  a  firm 
foothold  has  been  secured,  and  the  future  is  bright  with 
promise. 

Consider  a  few  of  the  peoples  among  whom  the  message  is 
securing  wide  acceptance: 

( 1 )  Among  the  Scandinavians  of  Northern  Europe — 
Denmark.  Norway  and  Sweden — there  is  not  only  numerical 
progress  hut  a  firm  organization  which  guarantees  further 
advance.  In  no  European  country  is  our  position  so  solidly 
established  as  in  Sweden.  Its  70,000  Baptist  members  repre¬ 
sent  a  larger  percentage  of  the  total  population  than  is  found 
in  any  other  country  east  of  the  Atlantic,  except  possibly 
Russia,  and  they  include  men  of  distinction  and  influence. 
The  Swedish  Baptists  celebrate  in  1923  the  seventy-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  their  first  church,  and  the 
occasion  will  be  marked  by  the  holding  of  the  third  Baptist 
World  Congress  in  their  capital  city  of  Stockholm.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  multitudes  of  British  Baptists  will  visit  Stock¬ 
holm  next  July  to  share  in  their  brethren's  joy. 

(2)  A  sharp  contrast  to  the  cultured  Scandinavians  of  the 
North  is  presented  by  the  Latin  Rumanians  of  the  South- 
East,  simple  peasant  folk  for  the  most  part.  Of  these,  how¬ 
ever,  during  the  last  five  and  twenty  years,  many  thousands 
have  been  won  to  the  Baptist  faith  and  have  proved  their 
fidelity  by  a  brave  stand  against  continuous  pestering  as  well 
as  serious  outbreaks  of  persecution. 

(3)  The  inhabitants  of  the  two  republics  of  Esthonia 
and  Latvia  on  the  Baltic  coast  are  markedly  different  in  race, 
language,  and  culture.  The  ESTS  are  a  people  of  Mongol 
descent,  akin  to  the  Finns,  with  scant  literature,  somewhat 
uncouth  and  prone  to  extremes  of  vices.  The  Letes  are  of 
Aryan  descent ;  they  have  a  wealth  of  poetry,  especially  lyrical, 
and  are  among  the  most  advanced  of  the  nationalities  once 
subject  to  Russia.  But  in  responsiveness  to  the  Baptist  mes¬ 
sage  and  in  the  rapidity  of  Baptist  advance  there  is  nothing  to 
choose  between  the  two  peoples. 

(4)  Of  all  Slav  nationalities  in  Europe  the  most  fully 
developed  is  the  Bohemian.  Czecho-Slovakia  is  the  restored 
and  enlarged  Bohemia,  and  the  religious  ferment  in  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  is  appropriate  to  the  land  that  produced  John  Hus 
and  Jerome  of  Prague,  and  later  the  Moravian  Brethren.  For 
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years  Bohemian  men  and  women  had  been  leaving  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church ;  recently  a  large  number  of  these  seceders 
have  united  to  form  the  semi-Protestant  “  Czecho-Slovakian 
National  Church,”  but  multitudes  have  merely  floundered  in 
negation.  Now  the  Baptists  are  getting  hold  of  these.  The 
denomination  has  in  its  rapid  advance  outstripped  at  least  three 
others  during  the  past  two  years.  Its  membership  includes  not 
only  Czechs  and  Slovaks,  but  Germans  and  Magyars,  and 
a  short  time  ago  the  Czecho-Slovak  Baptist  Union  was  able  to 
make  the  proud  boast  that  it  is  the  only  organization  in  the 
land  which  includes  in  perfect  harmony  “all  the  four  nation¬ 
alities.' 

(5)  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  speak  of  the  well-organ¬ 
ized  and  comparatively  long  established  German  movement. 
But  it  is  worth  while  to  record  that  within  the  past  two  years 
entirely  new  developments  have  appeared  in  Poland.  When 
Dr.  Brooks  and  myself  visited  that  land  early  in  1920  we 
were  disappointed  to  discover  that  the  “  Polish  Baptists  ”  of 
whom  we  had  heard  had  in  reality  no  e.xistence.  The  churches 
in  Poland  were  exclusively  German-speaking,  were  led  by 
German-speaking  pastors  ,and  were  making  their  appeal  only 
to  the  German-speaking  minority.  No  impression  had  been 
made  upon  the  Poles  proper — the  Slavs  and  Roman  Catholics 
forming  the  majority,  and  apparently  the  Pole  was  more 
difficult  to  win  than  any  other  European.  But  it  can  now 
be  reported  as  a  result  of  new  methods  of  approach  that 
within  recent  months  several  hundreds  of  Slavs  have  been  bap¬ 
tized  as  converts  from  Roman  Catholicism. 

(6)  Hungary  is  remarkable  as  being  inhabited  by  a 
race  without  any  near  relation  in  Europe.  The  Magyar 
stands  alone,  and  often  bitterly  bemoans  his  friendlessness. 
But  these  people,  so  sharply  distinguished  from  all  around, 
have  shown  themselves  equally  sensitive  to  the  Gospel.  The 
problem  in  Hungary  is  to  find  buildings  to  accommodate  the 
thousands  who  desire  to  worship  and  to  listen  to  the  preaching 
of  the  Word.  The  Seminary  at  Budapest  recently  opened 
and  maintained  by  Southern  Baptists  is  doing  much  towards 
meeting  the  needs  of  trained  leaders. 

(7)  But  of  all  lands  Russia  furnishes  the  most  striking 
illustrations  of  Baptist  advance.  It  is  difficult  to  give  precise 
figures,  since  Russians  are  far  less  interested  in  statistics  than 
ourselves  and  far  less  concerned  if  organization  should  be 
somewhat  loose.  There  is  also  among  certain  of  the  simpler 
brethren  a  curious  objection  to  gathering  statistics,  based  on 
the  Scriptural  account  of  David’s  sin  in  “  numbering  the 
people.”  It  is  nevertheless  possible  to  report  certain  striking 
facts.  I  noticed  recently  in  scanning  a  report  on  relief  work 
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in  a  small  district  of  Southern  Russia  that  there  were  within 
this  limited  area  no  fewer  than  sixty  churches  of  our  faith  and 
order.  In  all  parts  of  the  famine-region,  relief  work  has 
involved  contact  with  large  numbers  of  Baptists.  In  one 
Russian  city  not  long  since  there  were  baptized  on  a  single 
day  more  converts  than  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  In  the 
middle  of  the  year  1914  the  best  information  I  could  obtain 
(for  inclusion  in  a  little  book  then  preparing)  put  the  number 
of  baptized  believers  in  Russia  (including  both  “  Evangelical 
Christians’’  and  “Baptists”)  at  106,000;  in  1922  the  most 
conservative  estimate  of  the  strength  of  these  bodies  (which 
now  have  accepted  a  common  declaration  of  faith  and  order) 
gives  it  as  i,ooq,ooo;  whilst  a  less  cautious  but  equally  well- 
informed  authority  puts  it  as  high  as  2,000,000.  Certainly 
there  has  been,  and  is,  a  movement  of  enormous  strength — by 
far  the  most  important  religious  movement  in  Russia.  It 
appears  clearly  the  will  of  God  that  Baptists  should  play 
a  decisive  part  in  shaping  the  future  of  that  vast  land. 

We  see  then  that  responsiveness  is  not  restricted  to  any 
one  nation  or  any  one  racial  group.  Our  message  is  making  its 
successful  appeal  to  men  of  all  types  and  conditions. 

Why  is  it  that  such  progress  is  taking  place?  The  explan¬ 
ation  must  be  sought  in  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  our 
Baptist  testimony'  in  our  historic  and  fundamental  principles. 
Le't  us  recall  in  what  guise  Christianity  has  heretofore  been 
known  to  many  nations  of  Europe.  Normally  it  has  been 
presented  in  the  guise  of  a  great  ecclesiastical  organization 
closely  allied  with  the  State.  The  Protestant  church  in  Ger¬ 
many  for  example,  was  of  tbis  kind.  It  was  intensely  con¬ 
servative  in  the  political  sense,  militaristic,  imperialistic.  Few 
of  its  pastors  ventured  to  display  the  slightest  sympathy  with 
any  democratic  movement  or  with  any  ellort  towards  social 
or  political  reform.  For  the  common  man,  the  chief  message 
of  the  church  was  an  exhortation  to  respect  the  established 
order.  It  is  small  wonder  that  the  working  people  of  Ger¬ 
many  turned  away  from  such  Christianity.  In  fact,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  Prussian  politicians,  the  church  was  no 
more  than  a  refined  police  force  acting  in  the  interests  of  the 
State. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  refer  to  the  general  character 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Its  long  history  reveals  a  per¬ 
sistent  antagonism  to  freedom  of  every  kind.  No  marvel 
that  it  has  lost  the  allegiance  of  multitudes  who  refused  to 
walk  in  blinkers  and  to  submit  mind  and  conscience  to  the 
dictates  of  a  priesthood.  Small  wonder  that  President  Masaryk 
regards  as  the  twin  foes  of  his  long-oppressed  nation  “Vienna 
and  Rome  ^the  Hapsburg  dynasty  and  the  Papacy. 
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But  in  my  judgment  the  severest  condemnation  of  any 
great  historic  church  is  that  which  must  fall  upon  the  Oriental 
Orthodox  Church.  This  church  has  never  had  a  Reformation. 
In  the  course  of  its  history  ritual  has  continuously  received 
increased  emphasis.  Prostrations,  the  kissing  of  icons,  pil¬ 
grimages  to  shrines,  have  become  the  characteristic  expressions 
of  piety.  Among  the  masses  superstition  abounded,  akin  in 
quality  to  that  of  the  medieval  pre-Reformation  church  of  the 
West.  For  centuries  the  tw'o  great  factors  operating  upon 
the  Russian  people  were  politically  the  Czarist  regime  and 
religiously  the  Orthodox  Church,  the  two  acting  in  close  alli¬ 
ance.  The  results  are  evident :  tyranny  in  the  State,  matched 
by  slavish  submission  on  the  part  of  the  masses;  ignorance 
so  wide-spread  that  over  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  population  was 
classed  as  illiterate;  superstition  rampant;  and  evil  shameless. 

These  great  historic  ecclesiasticisms  have  become  dis¬ 
credited  with  the  monarchistic  systems  that  sustained  them. 
It  is  no  mere  coincidence  that  in  days  of  enlarging  freedo(m 
and  vigorous  aspirations  for  self-government  the  Baptist  mes¬ 
sage  should  find  acceptance,  and  that  acceptance  should  be 
rapid  where  it  has  the  advantage  of  multitudes  of  enthusias¬ 
tic  voluntary  propagandists.  •  For  consider  what  is  involved 
in  our  position: 

(a)  The  Baptist  stands  in  principle  for  the  separation  of 
Church  and  State;  he  boasts  of  the  work  of  Roger  Williams 
and  of  the  Virginia  Baptists  v/ho  recorded  the  principle  of 
religious  liberty  in  the  Constitution  of  the  American  Repub¬ 
lic.  The  New  Testament  Christianity  he  presents  can  never  be 
an  instrument  of  political  tyranny  and  reaction,  or  the  Neiw 
Testament  Church  a  mere  slave  or  echo  of  the  State. 

(b)  The  Baptist  proclaims  that  the  subjection  of  mind 
and  conscience  to  a  priesthood  is  entirely  opposed  to  the 
teachings  of  the  New  Testament.  The  Book  knows  no  priestly 
caste,  and  the  message  w'hich  uproots  sacerdotal  pretensions 
and  tyranny  brings  a  great  deliverance. 

(c)  Moreover,  the  common  man  for  whom  the  great 
historic  churches  have  had  no  real  message  except  a  demand 
for  submission,  finds  himself  in  the  Baptist  conception  of  the 
church  wondrously  uplifted.  He  is  counted  in  the  community 
as  a  brother  and  an  equal ;  he  learns  that  the  true  church  odf 
Christ  is  a  spiritual  democracy. 

(d)  Above  all,  the  positive  character  and  evangelic 
warm^th  of  the  message,  the  direct  preaching  of  the  Cross,  and 
the  constant  appeal  to  the  New  Testament,  explain  the  response. 

It  is  no  accident  that  Europe  under  present  conditions 
finds  hope  and  help  in  the  Baptist  message;  it  comes  as 
the  emancipating  word  for  heart  and  conscience,  mind  and  will. 
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There  is  in  the  story  of  continental  Baptists  very  mucli  for 
which  to  give  God  thanks,  and  the  future  is  bright.  What  is 
needed  from  Baptists  in  other  lands  is  the  fellowship  of 
prayer  and  of  continuous  brotherly  interest.  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe  are  poor;  it  is  impossible  for  our  fellow- 
Baptists  from  their  own  resources  to  set  up  seminaries  to  train 
their  preachers,  and  printing  presses  to  disseminate  litera¬ 
ture;  in  some  instances  they  are  even  short  of  Bibles.  Our 
strong  communities  can  and  should  gladly  meet  these  needs. 
For  a  few  years  it  will  also  be  necessary  to  assist  the  impov¬ 
erished  churches  in  maintaining  their  pastors;  but  the  grants  in 
aid  of  pastors  should  be  reduced  until  they  cease  altogether  as 
the  economic  position  is  restored.  It  would  be  disastrous  if 
Baptists  were  represented  in  any  land  by  permanently  subsi¬ 
dized  churches. 

On  the  question  of  the  form  of  assistance,  the  Continental 
Committee  of  the  Baptist  Union  can  “be  trusted  to  reach  sound 
conclusions.  This  article  aims  merely  at  describing  broad 
facts  so  that  our  constituency  may  gain  a  clear  general  im¬ 
pression  of  the  progress  of  the  work.  Increasingly  clear  is  it 
that  no  political  arrangements  will  of  themselves  make  a 
new  world;  statesmen  may  do  their  utmost,  but  the  best  of 
them  recognize  that  without  inward  personal  renewal,  individual 
transformation,  all  else  is  vain.  The  spiritual  task  is  of 
supreme  importance.  Our  Christ  leads  in  this;  His  shall  be 
the  victory  and  the  Kingdom. 

Jesus  is  worthy  to  receive 
Honour  and  power  divine, 

.'\nd  blessings  more  than  we  can  give 
Be  Lord,  for  ever  Thine. 

J.  H.  RUSHBROOKE. 


An  Early  “Baptist ’’  View  of 
Scripture. 

“OALVATION  does  not  depend  upon  acquaintance  with 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  however  useful  and  good  they 
may  be  for  this  purpose.” 

That  will  perhaps  appear  a  strange  or  even  startling 
declaration  to  many  readers.  On  what  grounds  its  author 
rested  it,  we  will  inquire  presently.  But  first  let  us  see  whio 
the  author  was.  He  was  one  who  held  believers’  baptism. 
Now  supposing  we  knew  this,  and  nothing  further,  we  might 
naturall  y  conclude  him  to  be  a  Baptist  of  the  latest  times, 
and  even  then,  one  of  the  “left  wing.”  No  such  thing!  He 
was  an  Anabaptist,  i.e.,  a  Baptist  of  early  Reformation  days; 
and  what  is  more,  by  the  testimony  of  foes  as  well  as 
friends,  he  was  one  of  the  most  gifted,  trusted  and  influen,- 
tial  of  the  leaders  of  the  infant  community.  If,  indeed,  we 
have  regard  to  consecrated  abilities  and  purity  and  beauty 
of  character,  there  is  perhaps  hardly  a  nobler  figure  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  Reformation  movement.  Hans  Denck  is 
the  man.  Before  detailing  his  views  upon  Holy  Scripture, 
let  us  make  a  very  brief  survey  of  his  life  and  work. 

Of  his  early  days  scarcely  anything  is  known.  He 
appears  to  have  been  born  in  Bavaria  about  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  he  graduated  as  Master  of  Arts  in  Basle. 
That  he  was  a  man  of  uncommonly  good  education  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  proved  by  the  fact  that  before  the  end  of  his  short 
life  he  produced,  in  conjunction  with  another  Anabaptist 
scholar,  L.  Hatzer,  a  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets 
from  the  Hebrew.  Of  this  translation  Martin  Luther,  while 
disparaging  it  in  public  on  the  ground  that  a  heretic  could  not 
rightly  interpret  the  scriptures,  made,  we  are  told,  consider¬ 
able  use  in  his  own  version  of  that  part  of  the  Bible.  A,t 
Basle,  Denck  heard  the  Lutheran  Oecolampadius  lecture  on 
Isaiah.  But  the  views  which  he  advocated  subsequently  show 
him  more  indebted  to  a  reading  of  Tauler  and  other  of  the 
German  mystics  of  the  later  middle  ages. 

Fuller  information  about  his  doings  begins  with  the  autumn 
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of  1523,  when,  on  the  recommendation  of  Oecolampadius,  he 
was  appointed  rector  of  the  school  of  St.  Sebaldus  at  Nurem¬ 
berg.  The  new  order  had  already  been  introduced  there, 
under  the  leadership  of  Osiander.  But  the  moral  results  were 
sadly  disappointing.  Luther's  insistence  that  a  man  is  justi¬ 
fied  by  faith  in  Christ  alone,  apart  from  any  performance 
of  the  works  of  the  law  became  a  pretext  for  grave  liceni- 
tiousness.  It  was  especially  this  antinomianism  that  made 

Denck  seriously  dissatisfied  with  the  teachings  of  the  Reform¬ 
ers.  In  1524  he  was  already  involved  in  a  controversy  with 
Osiander.  Its  Immediate  subject  was  the  Eucharist.  Un¬ 

fortunately  no  details  have  come  down  to  us.  Perhaps  Denck 
was  scandalised  by  the  admission  of  manifestly  unfit  persons 
to  the  Lord’s  table.  Whether  this  were  so  or  not,  it  is  likely 
that  he  thought  already  of  the  presence  of  Christ  as  ex¬ 
perienced  only  by  a  soul  truly  surrendered  to  His  will,  and 
accordingly  stumbled  at  the  materialistic  association  of  that 
presence  in  the  Lutheran  doctrine,  with  the  elements  of  the 
supper.  In  December  there  was  a  disputation  before  the 
magistrates,  after  which  Denck  was  required  to  submit  a 
confession  of  his  faith.  This  he  did.  In  January  1525  he 
he  was  sentenced  to  banishment  or  imprisonment.  He  with¬ 
drew  from  the  city,  but  was  pursued  by  calumnies  which 
increased  the  difficulty  of  finding  permanent  harbourage  else¬ 
where.  Among  other  charges,  he  was  reported  to  make  light 
of  the  scriptures,  but  especially  to  teach  disobedience  to  the 
civil  authorities — an  accusation  which,  in  his  case,  had  not  a 
shadow  of  foundation.  For  his  part  Denck  besought  forgive¬ 
ness  from  his  persecutors  for  any  wrong  he  might  unwit¬ 
tingly  have  done  to  them.  Throughout  his  life  he  shows  a 
pathetic  longing  to  be  at  one  with  all  his  fellow-Christians. 
He  acknowledges  himself  a  man  “who  has  erred,  and  may 
err  again.’’  He  professes  that  he  will  never  seek  to  retaliate 
for  any  injury  he  has  experienced.  In  face  of  persecution 
he  contends  that  “  in  matters  of  faith,  all  should  take  place 
freely,  voluntarily,  and  without  coercion.” 

Denck  went  first  to  St.  Gall,  where  he  found  domicile  with 
an  Anabaptist.  Here  he  published  a  little  book,  which  is  in 
effect  an  expansion  of  the  principles  announced  in  his  con¬ 
fession.  (“He  who  truly  cares  for  the  truth,  may  prove 
'himself  herein,”  etc.).  It  is  the  chief  source  for  a  knowledge 
of  his  views  on  scripture. 

By  the  summer  of  1525,  the  Anabaptists  were  in  conflict 
with  the  magistrates  of  St.  Gall,  and  Denck  moved  again, 
this  time  to  Augsburg,  where  friends  obtained  for  him  liberty 
to  teach.  Here  he  was  brought  into  full  communion  with  the 
Anabaptists,  apparently  through  the  instrumentality  of  their 
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eminent  leader,  Balthazar  Hubmeier.  There  followed  a  rapid 
growth  of  their  community,  and  its  extension  to  other  cities 
of  upper  Germany;  but  also  a  keen  attack  upon  them,  which 
singled  out  Denck  particularly  as  its  object.  He  fled  once 
"more  to  Strassburg,  where  the  reforming  leaders  were  inclined 
to  look  with  favour  on  the  Anabaptist  positions.  There 
Denck  published  books  against  Luther’s  denial  of  freewill 
and  of  the  obligation  of  Christians  to  perform  the  law.  The 
cause  made  rapid  headway.  But  Zwingli,  the  leader  of  the 
Swiss  Reformation,  was  able  to  force  a  persecuting  policy  upon 
the  heads  of  the  Strassburg  Church,  with  the  result  that 
Denck  was  soon  driven  from  the  city. 

After  some  wanderings  he  was  called  to  the  help  of  the 
Anabaptists  in  Worms,  and  came  tkither  early  in  1527.  Here 
he  published  his  translation  of  the  prophets,  and  also  a  beauti¬ 
ful  book.  Of  the  trtie  love.  Again  the  propaganda  began  to 
achieve  wide  success,  and  again  it  , provoked  persecution. 

Denck  now  returned,  perhaps  by  way  of  Switzerland,  to 
Augsburg.  He  presided  there  over  a  conference  of  Anabap¬ 
tists,  and  was  sent  by  them  on  a  mission  to  Switzerland. 
In  the  autumn  of  1528  he  came  once  more  to  Basle,  worn  and 
weak  in  body,  and  troubled  in  mind  by  the  failure  of  his 
endeavours  to  promote  unity'  among  Christians  and  by  the 
increasingly  political  complexion  that  some  Anabaptists  were 
now  giving  to  their  movement.  He  appealed  to  his  old  teacher, 
Oecolampadius,  to  procure  him  liberty  to  rest  there  awhile, 
admitting  his  fallibility  and  expressing  regret  for  some  harsh 
utterances  into  which  he  had  been  betrayed.  Oecolampadius 
met  him  in  a  friendly  spirit,  apparently  hoping  to  win  him 
back  from  his  errors.  He  induced  Denck  to  write  another 
confession,  which  might  serve  to  remove  misconceptions  as 
to  his  views.  This  Oecolampadius  presently  published  under 
the  entirely  misleading  title  of  a  Recantation.  But  before  this 
Denck  himself  was  dead,  his  undermined  constitution  having 
succumbed  to  the  plague. 

After  this  brief  statement  as  to  who  Denck  was  and 
what  he  did,  we  will  now  return  to  the  question  of  his  views 
of  scripture.  It  would  indeed  be  an  interesting  study  to  out¬ 
line  his  religious  teaching  in  general;  but  as  this  would 
demand  far  more  than  the  space  at  our  disposal,  we  shall  only 
refer  to  it  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  the  explanation  of 
our  im.mediate  subject. 

There  is,  however,  one  belief  of  Denck  which  is  funda¬ 
mental,  and  which  underlies  all  his  teaching — his  belief  in 
the  “inner  light.”  He  holds  that  man  in  his  actual  state  is 
a  sinful  and  miserable  being.  At  the  same  time  he  has 
the  consciousness  of  a  sinless  and  blessed  condition,  and  he 
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longs  for  it.  This  he  owes  to  the  presence  within  himself  of 
a  divine  spark  that  gives  witness  to  the  holy  will  of  God. 
It  is  inde^  a  spark  of  the  eternal  Word;  it  is  thus  essen¬ 
tially  identical  with  the  Christ,  who  became  incarnate  in 
Jesus.  Jesus  was  perfectly  obedient  to  the  divine  will.  The 
natural  man  is  disobedient :  he  pursues  the  will  of  the  self, 
and  herein  lies  his  sin.  He  can,  however,  if  he  will,  conform 
himself  to  the  light  within,  though  not  without  the  aid  of 
divine  grace.  The  inward  light  is  itself  a  gift  of  God.  And 
if  only  man  is  willing  to  do  the  divine  will  (John  vii.  17), 
straightway  the  grace  that  enables  him  to  do  it  is  forth¬ 
coming.  If  he  seeks  good,  God  works  good  in  him.  “  He 
who  truly  seeks  God,”  says  Denck,  “also  truly  has  Him.” 
It  is  such  obedience  to  God’s  word,  in  reliance  on  God’s  grace, 
that  constitutes  saving  faith. 

Where,  then,  does  the  scripture  come  in?  The  answer  is 
that  it  echoes  the  inward  witness.  Man’s  sinfulness  has  made 
it  necessary.  It  serves  the  purpose  of  recalling  to  activity 
and  corroborating  that  inward  witness.  But  without  the  con¬ 
currence  of  the  latter  it  could  not  convince  and  convert.  In 
the  act  of  complying  with  its  requirements  a  man  in  effect 
accepts  the  scripture  as  of  divine  origin  and  authority.  But 
how  does  he  arrive  at  such  a  conclusion?  Denck  recognises  in 
the  frankest  way  what  we  call  the  human  element  in  the 
Bible.  It  consists,  he  says,  of  words  written  with  man’s  hands, 
spoken  by  man’s  mouth,  and  heard  with  man’s  ears.  How  then 
do  we  know  that  the  message  which  it  conveys  to  us  is  God’s 
truth?  Suppose,  says  Denck,  you  were  to  receive  from  an 
unknown  person  a  document  which  promised  you  great  good, 
you  would  not  confide  in  his  promises  until  you  were  certified 
as  to  the  character  of  the  sender.  What  is  it,  now,  that 
certifies  us  that  the  utterances  of  Scripture  are  those  of  an  all¬ 
wise,  all-mighty  and  merciful  God?  It  is  the  fact  that  the 
voice  within  us,  the  religious  feeling  of  our  own  heart,  says 
the  same  things.  Our  conviction  of  the  divine  origin  of 
Scripture  rests  on  the  coincidence  of  its  declaration  with  those 
of  the  highest  instincts  of  our  own  nature. 

By  this  time  it  will  have  become  apparent  in  what 
sense  Denck  affirms  the  Scriptures  to  be  indispensable  to 
salvation.  He  means  that  there  is  implanted  in  every  man  a 
knowledge  which,  if  he  will  but  heed  it — as  he  can  do — will 
bring  him  to  God.  Were  it  not  so,  and  if  salvation  depended 
on  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  it  would,  he  says,  be  out  of  the 
reach  of  millions  of  mankind.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  far 
indeed  from  making  light  of  the  Scriptures.  The  Scriptures 
have  their  value  herein,  that  they  testify  of  Christ.  But  they 
cannot  give  us  eternal  life.  If  we  would  have  that,  we  must,  as 
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they  bid  us.  come  to  Christ  Himself  (John  v.  39,  40).  The 
true  way  to  show  our  reverence  for  the  Scriptures  is  to 
conform  to  their  precepts.  No  man  can  esteem  them  more 
highly  than  he  who  keeps  what  they  teach,  namely,  to  love 
God  alone  with  all  the  heart.  People  who,  while  neglecting 
to  do  this,  extol  the  Scripture,  merely  make  an  idol  of  it.. 
Denck  himself  claims  to  esteem  it  above  all  human  treasures. 
And  not  without  warrant.  On  all  points  he  makes  his  appeal 
to  the  Scriptures ;  and  his  mind  is  so  saturated  in  them  that 
even  the  expressions  and  images  of  which  he  makes  use  are 
constantly  those  of  Scripture. 

This  paper  would  remain  incomplete  without  at  least  a 
brief  indication  of  Denck’s  ideas  respecting  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  Scripture.  He  cannot  subscribe  to  Luther’s  dic¬ 
tum  fhat  it  is  plain  and  open  to  the  comprehension  of  the 
natural  man.  True,  the  word  of  God  in  itself  is  clear;  but 
man's  understanding  is  clouded  by  the  darkness  of  earthly 
passions  which  spring  from  self-seeking.  By  nature  we  under¬ 
stand  the  secrets  of  God  less  than  animals  understand  our 
speech.  It  is  through  the  play  of  such  selfish  passions  that 
divisions  arise  in  the  Church  of  Christ ;  and  each  party  founds 
itself  upon  Scripture.  For  the  Scripture  contains  passages  that, 
so  far  as  the  words  go,  are  ■  opposed  one  to  another.  The 
opposition,  however,  is  only  on  the  surface.  “Two  counter¬ 
passages  must  both  be  true,  but  one  is  shut  up  in  the  other 
as  the  less  in  the  greater,  as  time  in  eternity,  as  space  in 
infinity.”  Here,  by  a  depth  and  truth  of  insight  at  which 
one  can  never  cease  to  marvel.  Denck  lights  upon  a  principle 
of  vast  sweep  and  importance.  In  the  Scriptures  we  have  a 
heavenly  treasure  in  earthen  vessels.  There  is  an  eternal  truth 
which  in  different  passages  finds  a  more  or  less  complete  ex¬ 
pression.  From  this  perception  it  is  but  a  step  to  our  present 
day  conception  of  a  progressive  revelation  in  the  Scriptures 
— Denck  adds,  “He  who  leaves  a  counter-passage  standing 
and  cannot  reconcile  it,  is  lacking  in  the  ground  of  the  truth.” 
The  business  of  the  expositor  is  to  collect  all  the  divergent 
passages,  and  compare  and  reconcile  them.  But  this  task 
is  beyond  the  natural  man.  Scripture  is  not  of  private 
exposition,  but  it  belongs  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  also  gave  it, 
to  expound  it.  Scripture  is  the  utterance  of  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  and  only  he  who  has  this  Spirit  can  interpret  it 
rightly.  And  he  alone  has  the  Spirit  who  conforms  his  life 
to  the  divine  will.  Humility  and  patience  are  the  signs  (if 
His  possession. 

In  his  first  book  Denck  collects  and  deals  with  some 
eighty  counter-passages.  He  was  especially  exercised  about  the 
Lutheran  doctrine  of  election  to  salvation  or  damnation.  He 
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admits  the  Scripture  passages  on  which  the  Lutherans  rested 
their  assertion  of  the  condemnation  of  the  wicked,  e.g.,  “these 
shall  go  away  into  eternal  punishment”  (Matt.  xxv.  46),  but 
he  sets  counter-passages  over  against  them,  e.g.,  “  God  willeth 
that  all  men  should  be  saved  ”  ( i  Tim.  ii.  4),  and  he  asks  why 
his  opponents  should  prefer  to  believe  one  set  of  passages 
rather  than  the  other.  His  own  heart  tells  him  that  God  is 
just  and  merciful.  This  suggests  the  ultimate  solution  that 
God's  eternal  purpose  is  the  salvation  of  all  men,  whereas  the 
doom  of  punishment  announced  against  the  wicked  is  a 
measure  having  for  its  object  their  conversion  from  their  evil 
way  and  recovery  to  the  way  of  God. 

It  will  be 'noticed  that  here  Denck’s  final  appeal  is  to 
the  verdict  of  the  inward  voice.  Similarly,  when  he  is  inter¬ 
preting  the  divine  declaration  in  Isaiah,  “I  create  ev*il.” 
This  passage  cannot  mean  that  God  is  the  ultimate  author  of 
sin:  for  again,  our  hearts  tell  us  that  God  is  just  and  goo(d. 
Sin  He  only  permits,  and  even  out  of  sin  He  brings  finally' 
good.  The  evil  that  He  creates  is  the  misery  that  follows  sin, 
and  incites  the  sinner  to  return  to  God. 

It  is  remarkable  to  what  an  extent  Denck  succeeded 
in  anticipating  views  which  have  gained  wide  recognition 
only  in  comparatively  recent  times.  To  specify  the  details, 
however,  would  unduly  lengthen  this  paper,  and  can  hardly 
be  necessary ;  the  observant  reader  will  have  noted  them  for 
himself.  The  object  of  the  paper  will  have  been  served  if 
it  has  been  made  clear  that  those  who  accept  such  views,  so 
far  from  abandoning  the  positions  held  by  noble  pioneers 
of  our  Baptist  confession,  who  sacrificed  all  their  worldly  pros¬ 
pects  to  remain  faithful  to  it,  are  rather  returning  to  those 
positions. 


A.  J.  D.  FARRER. 


The  Place  of  Baptism  in  Baptist  Churches 
of  To-day. 

/in  address  given  to  the  Ministers’  Session  of  the  London  Baptist 
Association  at  Woohvich,  June,  27th,  1922. 

The  aim  of  this  paper  is  not  to  go  over  the  familiar 
New  Testament  proofs  that  baptism  originally  meant 
the  immersion  of  believers  on  the  profession  of  personal 
faith  in  Christ,  nor  to  trace  the  historical  process  by  which 
the  aspersion  of  infants  has  been  substituted  for  it  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  Universal  Church,  nor  to  denounce  the  inconsis¬ 
tencies  or  errors  underlying  the  differing  interpretations  of 
infant  baptism  given  by  our  fellow-Christians  of  other  churches. 
The  subject  is  the  place  of  baptism  in  the  Baptist  Churches  of 
to-day,  its  meaning  and  its  function  for  ourselves.  My 
references  to  the  interpretations  given  by  other  Christian 
Churches  will  be,  so  far  as  I  can  make  them,  sympathetic  and 
positive.  A  common  fault  of  many  addresses  on  baptism  by 
Baptists  is  that  they  are  too  negative,  that  they  are  often  more 
concerned  with  showing  what  New  Testament  baptism  is  not, 
rather  than  what  it  is. 

I.  THE  PL.\CE  OF  BAPTISM  IN  NON-BAPTIST 
CHURCHES. 

A  convenient  starting-point  is  given  by  the  brief  refer¬ 
ence  to  Baptism  in  the  recent  report  of  the  Lambeth  Joint. 
Conference,  a  report  which  has  aroused  considerable  con¬ 
troversy  in  Baptist  circles.  It  is  there  said  that  “  Baptism  is 
by  the  ordinance  of  Christ  and  of  His  Apostles  the  outward 
and  visible  sign  of  admission  into  membership  of  the  Church.” 
Such  a  statement  is  obviously  an  attempt  to  find  the  Greatest 
Common  Measure  of  a  number  of  conflicting  views,  and  those 
whp  know  the  difficulty  of  finding  such  a  formula  will  be  least 
likely  to  indulge  in  carping  criticism  of  it.  But  if  we  are' 
inclined  to  accept  it,  strictly  for  that  purpose,  several  things 
must  be  remembered.  It  is  quite  true  that  amongst  Baptists, 
baptism  is  usually  “  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  admis¬ 
sion  into  the  membership  of  the  Church  ” — but  the  sign  derives 
its  meaning  from  what  the  Church  is  understood  to  be.  The 
Report  indeed  tells  us  that  the  Church  “consists  of  all  those 
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who  have  been  or  are  being  redeemed  by  and  in  Christ,”  but 
the  appropriation  of  this  redemption  and  its  relation  to  baph 
tism.  is,  for  obvious  reasons,  left  undefined.  Faustus  Socinus 
could  have  accepted  the  definition  before  us,  for  in  the  Raco- 
vian  Catechism,  baptism  is  defined  as  “a  rite  of  initiation.” 
Initiation  into  what?  there,  of  course,  the  possible  ambiguities 
begin.  I  am  reminded  of  a  joint  conference  in  the  north  in 
which  I  took  part.  The  Anglican  view  of  baptism  was  stated, 
and  then  the  Baptist,  whereupon  I  was  asked  by  the  Anglican 
chairman  whether  since  Anglicans  held  to  regeneration  by 
baptism  and  Baptists  to  regeneration  by  conversion,  we  could 
not  find  common  ground  in  that  we  both  believed  in  regenera¬ 
tion.  The  question  might  form  an  exercise  for  a  class 
in  logic,  and  we  should  hope  that  some  bright  mind  might 
detect  the  fallacy  of  ambiguous  middle.  But  there  is  some¬ 
thing  more  important  here  than  the  perils  or  advantages  of 
ambiguity.  Does  the  New  Testament  regard  baptism  as  “the 
outward  and  visible  sign  of  admission  into  membership  of 
the  Church”?  That  may  be  a  natural  description  for  the 
second  century,  when  the  Church  was  taking  shape  as  an 
organized  institution,  but  in  the  New  Testament  it  is  primarily 
a  spiritual  community,  whose  life-breath  is  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  and  water-baptism  is  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of 
an  inward  and  spiritual  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit:  “in  onei 
Spirit,”  says  Paul,  “  were  we  all  baptized  into  one  body  .  .  . 
and  were  all  made  to  drink  of  one  Spirit.” 

We  may,  however,  agree  to  take  the  statement  of  the 
report  as  representing  the  maximum  agreement  as  to  baptism 
in  the  Christian  Churches  of  to-day.  Consider,  briefly  and 
quite  sympathetically,  what  it  is  that  representative  Churches 
would  add  to  that  definition,  in  order  to  lead  up  to  our  own 
distinctive  (Baptist)  statement.  In  the  significantly  bare  form 
of  the  “  Book  of  Congregational  Worship,”  the  essential  things 
are  a  promise  by  those  who  bring  the  child  that  he  shall  be 
brought  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,  and 
a  declaration  of  trust  by  the  minister  that  “  hereafter  he 
shall  not  be  ashamed  to  confess  the  faith  of  Christ.”  That 
is  dedication  at  its  simplest,  and  no  explanation  is  offered 
of  its  connection  with  baptism,  except  for  words  borrowed  from 
the  Anglican  liturgy  though  hardly  in  the  same  meaning  I  — 
“  We  receive  this  child  into  the  congregation  of  Christ’s  flock.’’ 
The  same  words  appear  in  the  Wesleyan  order,  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  “  that  he  may  be  instructed  and  trained  in  the  doctrines, 
privileges  and  duties  of  the  Christian  religion.”  The  prayers 
for  a  change  in  the  child’s  nature  follow  instead  of  preceding 
the  act  of  baptism,  and  the  emphasis  falls  on  the  covenant 
of  the  parents,  to  be  subsequently  realized  in  the  personal 
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covenant  to  be  made  by  the  child  when  he  com^s  to  responsible 
years.  The  Presbyterian  order  emphasises  the  doctrine  that 
baptism  is  a  sign  and  seal  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  which 
includes  children  as  well  as  parents.  Baptism  is  a  divine 
pledge  that  God  will  fulfil  His  part  in  giving  grace.  The 
Anglican  service  takes  us  into  a  different  realm,  for  it  prays 
befoTe  the  act  of  baptism,  “sanctify  this  water  to  the  mystical 
washing  away  of  sin,”  and  declares  after  the  act,  that  “this 
child  is  regenerate  and  grafted  into  the  body  of  Christ's 
Church.”  The  emphasis  here  falls  on  the  actual  activity  of 
divine  grace  in  water-baptism,  not  on  the  pledge  of  future 
activity.  The  underlying  doctrine  that  baptism  cleanses  the 
child  from  the  guilt  of  original  sin,  that  is  the  guilt  involved 
in  his  descent  from  Adam,  finds  fullest  expression  in  the 
canons  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  which  frankly  make  baptism 
necessary  tio  salvation.  So  we  reach  the  opposite  pole  to  the 
total  rejection  of  water-baptism,  by  the  Quakersj  their  attitude 
is  that,  as  Robert  Barclay  says,  “  we  do  always  prefer  the 
power  to  the  form,  the  substance  to  the  shadow,”  and  “we 
find  not  anything  called  the  seal  and  pledge  of  our  inheri¬ 
tance,  but  the  Spirit  of  God.” 

2.  THE  PLACE  OF  BAPTISM  IN  THE  B.APTIST 
CHURCHES. 

The  common  element  which  is  found  in  all  these  inter¬ 
pretations  of  baptism  is  the  necessary  passivity  of  the 
infant  baptized.  Whether  baptism  ble  called  dedication,  or 
covenanting  by  parents,  or  the  sealing  of  a  divine  covenant, 
or  an  actual  regeneration,  it  is  throughout  something  done 
to,  nothing  done  by,  the  baptized.  So  far  as  he  is  concerned, 
all  of  them  are  non-moral  acts,  though  the  act  of  the  parents 
or  sponsors  is  properly  moral.  The  Baptist  position  is  not 
simply  one  phase  in  this  succession  of  interpretations ;  it 
stands  outside  of  them  all  as  the  only  baptism  which  is  strictly 
and  primarily  an  ethical  act  on  the  part  of  the  baptized. 
That,  if  we  care  to  remember  our  origins,  is  the  natural 
logic  of  Separatism,  the  proper  sequence  of  the  idea  of  a 
separated  Church.  John  Smyth  was  writing  his  autobiography 
when  he  said  that  “  The  Separation  must  either  go  back  to 
England  (i.e.  the  Anglican  Church)  or  go  forward  to  true 
baptism.”  A  psedo-baptist  Separatist  is  always  in  unstable 
equilibrium,  which  explains  why  baptism  falls  into  a  rela¬ 
tively  insignificant  place,  or  drops  out  altogether,  amongst 
Congregationalists.  The  Baptist  stands  or  falls  by  his  con¬ 
ception  of  what  the  Church  is ;  his  plea  for  believers’  baptism 
becomes  an  archaeological  idiosyncrasy,  if  it  be  not  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  fundamental  constitution  of  the  Church,  as  the^ 
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body  of  those  who  have  been  baptized  into  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
as  witnessed  by  the  evidence  of  moral  purpose  and  character. 

But  if  we  are  ever  to  justify  this  position,  we  must  put 
the  emphasis  in  the  right  place.  We  must  frankly  and  clearly 
say,  and  say  it  again  and  again,  that  the  external  act  of 
baptism  is  always  subordinate  and  secondary  to  the  baptism 
of  Spirit.  Better  far  to  take  the  Quaker  position  out  and 
out  than  to  obscure  that  emphasis.  Yet  we  know  how  it  is 
obscured  by  what  seems  to  many  our  superstitious  insis¬ 
tence  on  the  quantity  of  water.  An  amusing  instance  of  this 
popular  confusion  is  given  in  the  life  of  the  late  Henry  Barclay 
Swete.  As  a  curate,  he  publicly  baptized  an  infant  by  immer¬ 
sion.  strictly  in  Accord  with  the  rubric  of  the  prayer-book. 
But  this  unheard-of  act  created  a  commotion  in  the  parish 
which  led  the  old  parish  clerk  to  say,  with  grave  shaking  of 
the  head,  “Mr.  Henry  ought  never  to  have  done  such  a  thing; 
that  were  believer’s  baptism.”  Personally  I  think  it  would 
be  a  real  loss  and  a  real  misfortune  to  the  Christian  Church  if 
baptism  by  immersion  were  not  to  be  represented  biy  a  living 
testimony  in  the  Church.  But  if  we  let  others  think  that 
immersion  is  of  the  essence  of  the  matter  in  our  eyes,  we 
gravely  imperil  our  real  witness  to  baptism  as  a  personal 
profession  of  repentance  and  faith,  an  act  at  once  moral  and 
religious,  an  act  of  human  personality  entering  into  conscious 
fellowship  with  the  divine.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  and  a  fact 
which  we  ought  to  teach  our  people,  that  the  first  modem 
Baptist  Churches,  General  or  Particular,  practised  affusion, 
mot  immersion,  and  that  immersion  was  in  both  cases,  an 
afterthought.  The  principle  of  believers’  baptism  arose  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  question  of  the  best  mode  of  expressing  it,  and 
they  should  still  be  distinguished. 

We  must  certainly  eliminate  the  question  of  the  proper 
mode  of  baptism  when  we  turn  to  two  questions  of  consider¬ 
able  importance  on  which  Baptists  are  divided,  viz.,  the 
distinct  questions  of  “  strict  ”  or  “  open  ”  communion,  and  of 
baptized  or  “open”  membership.  In  regard  to  the  question  of 
“  strict  ’  communion,  I  do  not  propose  to  stir  the  dust  of 
ancient  controversy,  and  to  revive  the  arguments  of  Bunyan 
against  Kiffin  in  the  seventeenth  century,  or  of  Robinson  and 
the  Rylands  against  Booth  in  the  eighteenth,  or  of  Robert 
Hall  against  Joseph  Kinghorn  in  the  nineteenth.  It  is  per¬ 
haps  sufficient  to  point  out  that  the  issue  is  practically  settled 
for  the  greater  number  of  British  Baptists.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  Robert  Hall  could  write  “  Strict 
Communion  is  the  general  practice  of  our  churches,  though 
the  abettors  of  the  opposite  opinion  are  rapidly  increasing  both 
in  numbers  and  respectability”  (II.  i6).  At  the  beginning 
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of  the  twentieth,  Charles  Williams  could  write,  “  Charles 
Haddon  Spurgeon,  with  the  majority  of  British  Baptists,  in¬ 
vited  all  who  loved  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  commemorate, 
with  them  His  love  in  dying  for  them”  (page  25,).  That 
result  has  come  about  by  the  larger  logic  of  the  essential  unity 
of  the  Church,  over  against  the  narrower  logic  that  a  man 
is  not  fully  a  Christian  in  our  sense  unless  he  has  heen 
baptized  according  to  what  we  regard  as  the  New  Testament 
baptism.  For  to  most  of  us  in  this  country  it  certainly  seems 
that  to  exclude  a  fellow-Christian  from  the  Lord’s  table 
is  to  reflect  on  his  Christianity — that  is  certainly  what 
feel  when  the  Anglican  refuses  such  communion  to  ourselves. 
But  the  question  of  “^open”  membership  is  distinct  from  this, 
and  calls  for  particular  notice  at  the  present  time.  There  are 
not  a  few  members  of  Baptist  Churches  who  have  never  been 
baptized  in  any  external  sense.  This  strikes  not  unsympathetic 
observers  as  a  curious  anomaly.  A  few  days  ago,  a  distin¬ 
guished  Presbyterian  said  to  me,  “  I  can’t  make  you  Baptists 
out.  There  seem  to  be  two  distinct  parties  among  you.  I 
can  understand  the  position  of  the  strict  Baptist,  but  I  cannot 
understand  that  you,  of  all  Churches,  should  admit  un-baptized 
persons  into  your  fellowship.”  It  would  certainly  be  a  curious 
result,  if  the  practice  of  open  membership  should  become 
as  predominant  amongst  us  as  that  of  open  communion  has 
done  I  Our  dictionaries  would  then  define  a  Baptist  Church 
as  the  only  one  which  did  not  make  baptism  a  condition  of 
admission.  But  before  we  shake  our  heads  in  alarm  at  this 
melancholy  prospect,  let  us  consider  what  is  really  involved. 
I  have  urged  that  the  question  is  not  to  be  settled  off-hand  by 
the  analogy  of  the  open  communion  question.  The  Lord’s 
Supper  is  the  Lord’s  gift  to  the  Church;  it  lies  outside  our 
jurisdiction  in  a  sense  in  which  the  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  a  local  community  of  Christians  do  not.  It  seeims 
to  me  a  matter  of  expediency  rather  than  of  principle  as  to 
whether  that  community  shall  consist  only  of  those  who  are 
personally  pledged  to  the  practice  of  believers’  baptism,  or 
whether  others,  acknowledged  to  be  Christians  also,  should 
also  share  in  the  administration  of  that  particular  Church. 
Under  our  present  constitution  and  polity,  we  cannot  refuse  the 
right  to  an  independent  judgment  on  the  part  of  each  Church 
to  judge  for  itself  as  to  what  is  expedient,  whilst  equally 
we  could  not  deny  the  right  of  the  majority  to  refuse  to 
recognize  as  a  Baptist  Church  one  in  which  the  testimony 
to  believers’  baptism  ceased  to  be  effective.  That  there  is 
a  certain  peril  in  the  increase  ot  open-membership  Churches 
I  do  not  deny,  though  I  doubt  whether  the  peril  is  as  great 
as  it  seems,  if  the  ministry  itself  be  genuinely  Baptist.  I 
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was  brought  up  in  the  Church  of  the  Rylands,  and  listened 
at  the  reception  of  each  group  of  new  members  to  the  words 
of  the  Church  covenant; — 

And  whereas  we  differ  in  our  Judgments  about  Water- 
baptism,  We  do  now  Solemnly  declare,  That  we  that  are 
for  Infant-Baptism  do  not  hereby,  nor  will  not  impose 
on  the  [consciences]  of  any  of  our  Brethren  or  Sisters 
that  are  among  us  who  are  for  Baptism  upon  Profession 
of  Faith.  And  on  the  other  hand  We  that  are  for 
Believers’  Baptism  do  not,  nor  will  not  impose  upon  the 
Consciences  of  any  of  our  Brethren  or  Sisters  that  are 
amongst  us  that  are  for  Infant  Baptism. 

Yet,  in  practice,  -College  Street,  Northampton,  was  and  is  a 
consistently  Baptist  Church,  and  most  Churches  would  envy 
the  constant  succession  of  baptisms  by  immersion  upon  profes¬ 
sion  of  faith  under  the  ministry  of  John  Turland  Brown.  If 
you  have  a  convinced  Baptist  at  the  head  of  an  open-member¬ 
ship  Church,  I  do  not  think  you  need  fear  the  issue. 

But  are  all  Baptist  ministers  convinced  Baptists?*  That, 

I  think,  is  one  of  the  most  important  issues  before  the  Bap¬ 
tist  Church  of  to-day,  and  by  it  will  be  decided  the  future  of 
the  Baptist  denomination.  If  I  may  judge  from  private 
intercourse  with  my  fellow-ministers,  there  are  not  a  few  of 
the  younger  men  "who  whilst  regarding  believers’  baptism  by 
immersion  as  the  New  Testament  baptism,  are  asking  them¬ 
selves  whether  its  distinct  denominational  maintenance  is  really 
justified  in  face  of  far  more  important  and  living  issues.  I 
am  convinced  that  we  are  reaching  a  point  at  which  we  must 
make  more  of  baptism,  if  much  less  is  not  to  be  made  of  it. 
The  chief  point,  indeed,  of  what  I  want  to  say  is  that  baptism 
is  not  maintaining  its  importance  in  the  eyes  of  many  among 
us,  because  Baptists  are  not  proclaiming  with  sufficient  clear¬ 
ness  the  full  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament  Baptism.  I 
have  urged  this  point  once  already  before  the  London  Baptist 
Association,  and  I  am  glad  you  have  given  me  the  opportunity 
of  returning  to  it.  My  point  is  briefly  expressed  by  saying  that 
we  hav ;  been  so  driven  to  the  assertion  of  believers'  baptism, 
as  against  the  baptism  of  infants,  that  we  have  failed  to  main¬ 
tain  the  not  less  important  emphasis  on  believers’  baptism,  in 
the  fulness  of  the  New  Testament  meaning,  a  baptism  of 
the  Holy  Spirit. 

If  we  are  to  be  convinced  men  ourselves,  and  to  con¬ 
vince  others,  it  is  not  enough  to  say  that  to  baptize  means  to 

*  Since  the  above  was  written  I  have  been  told  of  an  instance  in 
which  three  suitable  candidates  for  baptism  were  refused  by  a  “  Baptist  ” 
minister  in  a  Baptist  Church,  on  the  ground  that  believers’  baptism  by 
immersion  might  offend  certain  paedo-baptist  worshippers ! 
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dip,  or  that  faith  always  precedes  baptism  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  and  that  infant-baptism  is  a  later  device.  Great  princi¬ 
ples  are  not  decided  by  archaeology,  any  more  than  great 
thoughts  by  etymology.  The  flank  of  such  arguments,  however 
true,  is  easily  turned  by  the  remark,  “  Is  it  worth  while  to  insist 
on  such  things,  worth  while  for  those  who  see  life  steadily  and 
see  it  whole?  ”  Nor  is  it  enough  to  take  refuge  in  a  com¬ 
mand,  and  make  baptism  simply  a  matter  of  obedience. 
Sufficient  as  that  is  to  many,  it  may  easily  become  a  mere 
piece  of  legalism,  which  fails  to  take  us  into  Pauline  Christi¬ 
anity.  I  do  not  think  that  Paul  was  making  light  of  baptism, 
as  some  argue,  when  he  said,  “  I  thank  God  that  I  baptized 
none  of  you.”  But  I  remember  how  he  regarded  the  observ¬ 
ance  even  of  the  sabbath  as  but  a  shadow  of  reality  (Col.  ii., 

1 6).  If  we  are  to  convince  men  that  the  command  to  be 
baptized  is  still  binding  upon  them  as  a  moral  and  religious 
act.  it  must  be  by  showing  that  it  is  still  intrinsically  worth 
while.  On  what  grounds  can  we  argue  this?  Let  me  sum¬ 
marise  familar  arguments  in  order  to  lead  to  one  that  is  less 
familiar  than  it  should  be. 

3.  THE  INTRINSIC.  WORTH  OF  BELIEVERS’ 
BAPTISM. 

( 1 )  Modern  psychology  has  thrown  into  brilliant  relief 
the  iinporlance  of  acts  as  influencing  thoughts.  “Actions 
speak  Icuder  than  words.”  There  must  be  some  definite 
act  of  repentance  and  of  faith,  if  they  are  not  to  become  obl- 
scure  and  dim  in  retrospect.  We  live  largely  by  memory,  but 
memory  depends  upon  landmarks.  Hence  the  New  Testament, 
with  unerring  instinct,  anticipates  our  psychology,  and  says, 
“with  the  heart  man  believeth  unto  righteousness;  and  with 
the  mouth  confession  is  made  unto  salvation”  (Rom.  x.  10). 
I  have  no  doubt  that  Paul  is  here  referring  to  the  confession 
of  faith  made  at  baptism.  Now  the  baptism  of  believers  em¬ 
phasises  more  emphatically  than  any  words,  that  which  the 
believer  confessed  at  his  baptism  in  words,  viz.,  the  repen¬ 
tance  and  faith,  the  conversion  from  darkness  to  light  which 
is  one  half  of  the  meaning  of  baptism.  Paul  appeals  again 
and  again  to  the  baptism  of  believers,  especially  in  the  sixth 
of  Romans,  as  the  foundation  of  his  moral  or  religious  exhor¬ 
tations.  “You  know  where  you  were  then,”  he  says,  “see 
what  you  ought  to  be  now.”  Baptists  alone  or  practically  alone 
in  the  Universal  Church  can  make  such  appeals,  for  to  all 
other  Churches  baptism  predominantly  means  something  which 
can  never  be  remembered  by  the  infant.  No  really  moral 
appeal  to  the  grown  man  can  be  based  on  what  others  did 
to  him  as  an  infant. 
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(2)  In  the  second  place,  it  has  become  increasingly 

impossible  for  men  of  any  historic  sense,  men  with  vision  of 
the  perspective  of  history,  to  accept  aniy  ancient  creed  in  the 
exact  sense  of  the  original  words.  We  may  read  our  own 
meaning  into  them,  and  honestly  think  we  mean  what  they 
said;  but  if  we  take  the  words  in  their  historic  meaning,  we 
shall  find  inevitable  changes  from  one  generation  to  another, 
without  any  necessary  break  of  real  continuity.  Now  the  two  S 

great  creeds  of  the  Universal  Church,  the  Apostles’,  and  the  ^ 

Nicene,  were  originally  baptismal  confessions,  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  that  which  the  baptized  person  accepted  as  his  faith.  1 

They  are  of  real  value  still  as  marking  the  historic  line  of 
development  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  as  challenging  each 

of  us  to  test  his  own  faith  by  that  line.  But  Baptists  whtO 
stand  for  the  maintenance  of  that  very  baptism  of  believers 
out  of  which  these  two  creeds  have  developed,  are  in  a  position 
of  unique  opportunity,  if  they  will  only  realize  their  privilege.  I 

We,  less  than  any  other  part  of  the  Christian  Church,  are  I 

dependent  on  creeds,  because  we  have  maintained  that  personal  j 

profession  of  faith  in  baptism  from  which  these  creeds  them-  j 

selves  have  sprung.  Because  of  that  personal  profession  of 
loyalty,  made  in  baptism  itself  more  clearly  and  forcibly  by 
us  than  by  any  other  part  of  the  Church,  we  can  afford  to 
make  less  of  any  form  of  words,  however  true.  One  of  the 
great  reasons  for  maintaining  the  method  of  immersion  is  its 
symbolic  expression  of  the  historical  truths  on  which  our 
faith  rests — the  death  and  resurrection  of  our  Lord  Jesus  ij 

Christ — and  of  that  personal  union  with  Him  which  true  faith 
implies.  That  is  our  creed,  expressed  in  a  manner  far  better  j 

than  mere  words.  It  gives  the  necessary  liberty  to  changing 
forms  of  language  and  idea,  yet  it  secures  the  continuity  of 
the  evangelical  faith,  as  the  present  spirit  and  temper  of  Baptist  1 

Churches  of  to-day  clearly  proves.  I  believe  that  this  is  a  part 
of  the  case  for  believers'  baptism  by  immersion  which  would 
make  a  great  appeal  to  many  thoughtful  men  to-day,  if  it 
were  clearly  stated,  and  given  its  full  weight.  ; 

(3)  But  most  of  all,  I  want  to  urge  that  our  peculiar 
denominational  emphasis  on  believers’  baptism  should  enable  us 
to  meet  a  great  need  of  the  religious  life  of  to-day,  I  mean 

the  recovery  of  the  New  Testament  emphasis  on  the  Holy  I 

Spirit.  We  have  been  unconsciously  afraid  of  teaching  the  L 

relation  of  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  and  water-baptism,  because 
so  much  is  made  of  it  by  those  who  believe  in  baptismal 
regeneration  and  appeal  to  the  words,  “Ye  must  be  born  of 
water  and  the  Spirit.”  We  havie  thrown  our  emphasis  on 
baptism  as  a  personal  and  human  profession  of  repentance 
and  faith.  It  is  that,  and  that  needed  to  be  emphasised.  But 
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the  uniquely  ethical  character  of  our  baptism  safeguards  us 
from  the  risk  of  misunderstanding,  and  leaves  full  room  for 
the  evangelical  sacramentalism  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
moral  and  religious  experience  of  repentance  and  faith  becomes 
the  channel  of  the  Spirit,  and  is  psychologically  reinforced 
by  the  definite  expression  of  this  experience  in  water-baptism. 
If  wc  teach  men  that  water-baptism  is  of  real  value  on  the 
human  side— if  it  is  not,  we  have  no  right  to  practice  it — may 
we  not  teach  that  it  is  in  the  same  way  of  value  on  the  divine^ 
possibly  a  real  occasion,  always  a  powerful  declaration,  of  that 
baptism  of  the  Spirit  which  is  the  true  secret  of  Christian  sancti¬ 
fication?  It  is  of  baptism  with  this  deep  meaning  that  the 
apostle  speaks  when  he  says,  “  One  Lord,  one  faith,  one 
baptism”  (Eph.  iv.  4,5),  for  he  has  just  said,  “There  is  one 
body,  and  one  Spirit.”  It  is  of  the  divine  significance  of 
baptisni  as  the  outward  expression  of  the  inward  gift  of 
grace  that  he  writes,  “  But  ye  were  washed,  but  ye  were  sancti¬ 
fied,  but  ye  were  justified  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  in  the  Spirit  of  our  God”  (i  Cor.  vi.  ii).  It  is  of 
water-baptism,  as  the  sign  of  spiritual  baptism  that  he  says, 
“  As  many  of  you  as  were  baptized  into  Christ  did  put  on 
Christ”  (Gal.  iii.  27).  In  fact  there  could  be  no  Christian 
baptism  in  the  full  sense  before  Pentecost. 

I  believe  that  by  the  fuller  proclamation  of  this  divine 
side  of  baptism,  as  the  expression  of  divine  grace,  not  less 
than,  and  in  the  same  sense  as,  we  already  make  it  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  human  faith,  we  should  draw  nearer  to  the  New 
Testament,  regain  some  of  the  real  truths  about  baptism  which 
other  Churches  have  expressed  in  spite  of  their  errors,  and  that 
we  should  also  do  not  a  little  to  strengthen  our  own  convictions 
and  the  convictions  of  our  people  in  regard  to  the  value  of 
believers’  baptism.  If  you  put  little  meaning  into  a  rite,  it 
will  inevitably  tend  to  drop  out,  just  as  the  rite  of  Bapitism 
tends  to  do  among  the  Congregationalists.  If  you  put  much 
meaning  into  it,  the  rite  will  become  of  central  importance, 
just  as  it  is  in  the  Catholic  Church.  But  what  we  need  to, 
do  is  to  put  the  whole  New  Testament  truth  into  it,  which 
is  amply  sufficient  to  deliver  us  from  the  errors  of  Catholicism. 
If  we  do  that,  I  believe  we  need  have  no  fear  of  consequences, 
and  that  even  where  there  is  open  membership,  the  intrinsic 
worth  of  believers’  baptism  will  maintain  its  observance. 
But  if  we  do  not  make  more  of  baptism  than  we  are  doing, 
I  fear  that  we  shall  as  a  ‘denomination,  make  still  less,  ana 
that  open  membership  may  become  a  line  of  drift  into  Congre¬ 
gationalism,  which  I  should  personally  deplore.  It  is  in  no 
narrow  spirit  of  mere  denominationalism,  I  trust,  but  in  the 
interests  of  the  whole  Church,  which  still  needs  that  portion 
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of  truth  we  bring  to  its  common  good,  that  I  venture  to 
apply  to  our  Baptist  testimony  the  words  which  Wellington 
wrote  of  the  maintenance  of  his  position  at  Torres  Vedras,  on 
which  the  issues  of  the  Peninsular  War  and  the  ultimate  over¬ 
throw  of  Napoleon  depended:  “I  conceive  that  the  honour  and 
interest  of  our  country  require  that  we  should  hold  our  ground 
here  as  long  as  possible;  and  please  God,  I  will  maintain  it 
as.  long  as  I  can.” 

H.  WHEELER  ROBINSON. 


The  Late  Midland  College. 

Historical  Section. 

IT  seems  desirable,  since  this  institution  has  come  to  an 
end,  that  some  record  of  its  beginning,  its  progress  and 
its  service  to  our  denomination,  should  be  preserved.  In 
the  first  number  of  I'he  Baptist  Quarterly  Dr.  Whitley  has 
reminded  us  that  whilst  the  Bristol  (Ministerial)  Education 
Society  was  first  .in  the  field  to  provide  for  Baptist  needs, 
it  was  followed  by  a  General  Baptist  Education  Society  which 
“  was  gravely  affected  in  its  theology  by  the  general  Arian 
drift "  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  did  not  long  survive. 
But  it  had  a  rival  in  the  New  Connexion  “Academy,”  which 
under  different  names  and  in  different  locations,  continued 
its  useful  work  until  1920 — a  period  of  123  years.  The 
“  General  Baptist  College  ”  was  therefore  the  third  Baptist 
College  to  come  into  existence. 

I.  ORIGIN  AND  PURPOSE. 

The  term  “  Academy  ”  is  significant.  It  was  used  of 
all  good  schools,  whether  kept  by  ministers  or  by  ladies.  /Vt 
one  time  or  another  it  was  descriptive  of  such  colleges 
as  Horton  (now  Rawdon)  and  Ho.xton  (now  Hackney).  The 
modest  designation  was  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  not  possible 
at  first  to  do  more  than  place  a  few  students  under  the  care 
of  some  trusted  and  competent  minister  for  training,  and  often 
the  arrangement  wore  the  aspect  of  a  higher  boarding-school. 

Soon  after  Rev.  Dan  Taylor  had  founded  the  New  Con¬ 
nexion  of  General  Baptists  in  1770,  he  became  concerned  about 
the  better  equipment  of  its  ministers.  “  Men  of  culture  and 
ability  were  rare  in  the  ministry  and  an  educated  pastorate 
was  slighted."  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  G.  B.  Associa¬ 
tion  in  1797,  it  was  resolved  to  provide  an  Academy,  and  Mr. 
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Taylor  was  urged  to  become  the  head  of  it.  He  feared  that 
he  might  be  called  to  the  position  when  he  pleaded,  year  after 
year,  for  action  to  be  taken.  There  was  a  general  opinion 
that  he  was  best  qualified  for  the  work  and  he  did  not  want 
it  to  be  thought  that  he  was  trying  to  '“set  up  and  signalize 
himself.’’  Though  nearly  sixty  years  of  age,  Mr.  Taylor 
put  wonderful  energy  into  the  new  undertaking  and  had 
for  the  first  student,  his  own  nephew,  James  Taylor,  whose 
life  closed  at  Hinckley.  The  first  home  of  the  college  was 
in  London. 

The  question  of  location  arose  repeatedly  in  the  history 
of  the  College,  and  as  early  as  1812,  Mr.  Taylor  was  reques¬ 
ted  to  leave  his  metropolitan  pastorate  and  remove  into  the 
midland  counties  where  most  of  the  General  Baptist  Churches 
were  situated.  But  as  he  was  seventy-five  years  of  age,  it 
was  agreed  that  he  had  better  retire  from  the  college  than 
risk  all  that  the  proposed  change  might  involve.  During 
the  fifteen  years  he  had  served  the  Academy,  he  was  not  only 
diligent  in  his  pastoral  work,  but  very  devoted  in  his  visita¬ 
tion  of  churches  throughout  the  connexion.  He  died  in  1816 
and  was  buried  in  Bunhill  Fields. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Wood,  in  his  History  of  the  General  Baptists, 
shows  how  early  the  idea  of  the  college  took  root  in  Dan 
Taylor’s  mind.  In  1779  he  wrote  on  “A  plan  for  assisting* 
young  men  in  their  studies  for  the  ministry,’  and  added:; — 
“The  design  has  annually  obtained  credit  and  reputation  since 
it  was  first  begun  by  a  poor  blind  brother  in  Wadsworth 
(now  Birchcliffe)  Church  and  myself.”  As  the  churches 
increased  in  number,  the  necessity  for  such  an  institution 
became  more  apparent,  and  the  foundation  of  a  fund  for  the 
purpose  was  laid  by  the  contribution  in  1 797  of  twenty-five 
donations  amounting  to  .;^I74  1 7^.  6rf.  and  the  promises  of 
eight  subscribers  totalling  ;^i6  per  annum.  From  the  opening 
of  the  Academy  at  Mile  End  in  January,  1798,  to  the  time  of 
Mr.  Taylor’s  resignation  in  18  ii,  nineteen  students,  gathered 
from  Yorkshire,  Derbyshire,  Leicestershire,  Lincolnshire,  Not¬ 
tinghamshire,  Hertfordshire,  Cambridgeshire,  and  Wales^  came 
under  instruction. 

2.  SUBSEQUENT  LOCATIONS. 

'  It  has  been  shown  how  it  was  only  for  the  sake  of  retain¬ 
ing  Mr.  Taylor’s  services  that  the  Academy  remained  fifteen 
years  in  London  at  the  beginning  of  its  history.  Apparently, 
a  similar  reason  operated  in  the  removal  of  it  to  Wisbech.  For 
there.  Rev.  Joseph  Jarrom  was  pastor  of  the  church  now  wor¬ 
shipping  in  Ely  Place,  and  he  was  regarded  as  well  qualified 
to  train  candidates  for  the  ministry.  During  the  twenty-three 
years  of  his  tutorship,  thirty-seven  of  them  became  ministers 
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or  missionaries.  One  of  the  most  eminent  was  Rev.  John 
Buckley,  D.D.,  at  the  head  of  the  Orissa  Mission,  India.  His 
appreciation  of  the  work  done  at  Wisbech  and  subsequently,  is 
apparent  from  a  letter  he  wrote  in  1858,  in  which  the  follow¬ 
ing  occurs: — “Take  the  last  fourteen  years  and  how  stand 
the  facts?  Are  not  some  of  our  most  important  pulpits  filled, 
and  worthily  filled  too,  by  ministers  that  have  left  the  institu¬ 
tion  within  that  period?  Have  the  Home  Mission  stations 
which  some  of  them  have  occupied,  decayed  and  become 
extinct  under  their  ministry,  or  e.xhibited  a  vitality  and  increase 
before  unknown?  Have  the  discourses  preached  for  the  last 
six  years  before  the  association  indicated  that  piety,  talent 
and  energy  were' departing  from  us?  I  devoutly  bless  God  for 
many  of  our  young  ministers  and  pray  that  they  may  be' 
long  spared  to  make  full  use  of  their  ministry.*  I  believe 
that  we  never  had  no  large  an  amount  of  sanctified  ability  and 
earnestness  in  the  ministry  among  us  as  at  the  present  time, 
and  I  rejoice  to  entertain  this  conviction.” 

'In  1825  an  “Education  Society”  was  formed  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  several  of  the  Midland  General  Baptist 
Churches  “  to  afford  such  instruction  to  brethren  apparently 
gifted  with  ministerial  talents  as  shall  tend  to  qualify  them  to 
become  more  useful  preachers  of  the  Everlasting  Gospel.” 
Rev,.  Thomas  Stevenson,  minister  of  Baxter  Gate  Church, 
Loughborough,  was  appointed  tutor,  assisted  by  his  son.  Rev. 
John  Stevenson,  M.A.  Here  again,  it  is  shown  by  the  choice 
of  Loughborough  that  first  consideration  was  given  to  the 
question  of  tutorship.  So  when  this  “Society”  was  merged 
into  the  Wisbech  Academy  in  1838,  the  Midland  town  was 
preferred  for  the  work  of  the  united  Institution  (known  as 
“  the  Academy  of  the  Connexion  ”),  and  Thomas  Stevenson  was 
retained  as  tutor  until  1841.  During  the  sixteen  years  of  his 
office  thirty-five  students  passed  under  his  tuition. 

From  this  time  it  seems  to  have  become  necessary  to 
determine  the  location  of  the  academy  apart  from  the  jDastoral 
sphere  of  any  minister  who  might  take  charge  of  it.  In 
succession  to  his  father.  Rev.  John  Stevenson,  M.A.,  of 
Borough  Road  Church,  London,  was  appointed  tutor  and  he 
stipulated  that  the  academy  should  be  in  London.  He  started 
with  ten  students,  but  was  compelled  by  ill-health  to  resign 
in  the  following  year.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  following  con¬ 
flicting  resolutions  were  passed  at  successive  committee  meet¬ 
ings,  and  they  seem  to  indicate  that  Mr.  Stevenson’s  resig¬ 
nation  brought  divided  counsels  to  an  end  for  the  time 
being :  — 

December  8,  1841.  “That  the  Committee  is  gratified 
with  Rev.  John  Stevenson’s  acceptance  of  the  Tutorship  of 
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the  Academy;  but  as  our  brother  cannot  see  his  way  clear 
to  leave  the  [Borough  Road]  Church  where  God  has  been 
pleased  so  abundantly  to  bless  his  labours,  we  do  not  feel 
empowered  to  remove  the  Institution  from  the  Midland  District 
without  the  sanction  of  the  Association.*’ 

Alay  ij,  1842.  “That  considering  the  importance  of 
having  the  Academy  in  the  Midland  District  we  recommend  our 
esteemed  friend  Rev.  John  Stevenson,  M.A.,  to  re-consider  the 
subject,  and  trust  that  he  will  see  his  way  clear  to  accede; 
to  the  wishes  of  the  Committee;  but  if  he  cannot  do  this, 
we  recommend  the  Association  to  take  such  steps  as  will 
secure  its  permanent  settlement  in  the  Midland  District.” 

/uly  26,  1842.  “The  Committee  heard  with  pleasure 
that  Rev.  John  Stevenson,  M.A.,  had  engaged  very  commodi¬ 
ous  and  eligible  premises  in  a  healthy  situation  ( 1 8,  Grosvenor 
Place.  Camberwell)  in  which  to  conduct  the  Institution.” 

As  suggested,  the  issue  was  submitted  for  decision  to 
the  General  Baptist  Association  at  its  assembly  in  Lough¬ 
borough,  June  1843,  and  it  was  resolved: — (i)  “That  the 
location  of  the  Academy  shall  be  in  the  Midland  District.  (2) 
That  Rev.  John  Stevenson,  M.A.,  be  affectionately  requested 
not  to  resign  his  office  as  Tutor.”  Mr.  Stevenson  wrote 
that  there  was  “not  any  probability  of  his  removal  into  the 
Midland  District,”  and  it  was  therefore  resolved  “  that  Mr. 
Stevenson's  resignation  be  accepted  — in  view  of  the  state 
of  his  health.  It  was  further  agreed  that  Leicester  should  be 
the  location ;  that  the  tutor  be  not  allowed  to  take  charge 
of  any  church ;  and  that  Rev.  Joseph  Wallis  of  Commercial 
Road  Church,  London,  E.,  be  requested  to  accept  the  office 
of  tutor.  Mr.  Wallis  acceded  to  this  request  and  continued 
in  office  fourteen  years,  during  which  time  forty-four  students 
passed  through  the  institution,  and  its  annual  income,  which 
in  1800  was  only  ^136,  had  risen  to  ;^390  in  1846. 

In  1856  controversy  was  revived  as  to  the  location  of 
the  institution.  Rev.  S.  C.  Sarjant,  B.A.  (who  afterwards 
seceded  to  the  Anglican  Church)  raised  the  question  whether 
it  should  not  be  fixed  in  London,  whether  secular  instruction 
should  not  be  taken  entirely  free  from  the  usual  routine  of 
study  and  acquired  at  one  of  the  colleges  of  the  University 
of  London,  and  whether  a  theological  course  similar  to  that 
given  in  Scottish  divinity  halls,  should  not  be  given,  either 
by  means  of  a  resident  tutor,  or  with  the  aid  of  a  stated' 
series  of  lectures  from  other  ministers.  Rev.  J.  C.  Pike 
also  submitted  proposals,  but  the  prevailing  opinion  was  in 
favour  of  removal  to  Nottingham  and  the  obtaining  of  suitable 
premises  for  the  erection  of  a  building  permanently  devoted 
to  the  business  of  the  institution,. 
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The  death  of  Mr.  Wallis  in  1857  necessitated  a  new 
appointment,  and  when  the  business  came  before  the  G.B. 
Association,  meeting  again  at  Loughborough  on  June  24, 
1857,  it  was  significantly  resolved: — “(i)  That  for  the  sake 
of  securing  unanimity,  the  present  locality  of  the  institution 
be  Nottingham.  (2)  That  there  be  a  Principal  of  the  College 
who  shall  be  assisted  in  the  business  of  the  Institution  by  one 
or  more  Tutors.”  It  is  noteworthy  that  here  the  term 
“College”  occurs  for  the  first  time  in  the  records.  In  pursu¬ 
ance  of  these  resolutions,  a  home  for  the  college  was  provided 
in  premises  acquired  at  Sherwood  Rise,  Nottingham,  whilst 
Rev.  Wm.  Underwood  was  appointed  principal,  and  Rev.  Wm. 
Rawson  Stevenson,  M.A..  classical  and  mathematical  tutor. 

In  1861  more  commodious  property  was  purchased  at 
Chilwell — about  four  miles  from  Nottingham — and  to  that 
(then  more  rural)  retreat  the  Principal,  the  tutor,  the  students, 
and  the  staff'  migrated.  The  buildings  are  still  visible  from 
the  train  at  a  point  near  to  Beeston  Station;,  but  they  are. 
dwarfed  by  what  remains  of  the  gigantic  munition  works  not 
far  away. 

Dr.  Underwood  and  Mr.  Stevenson  resigned  in  1873,  after 
having  had  the  training  of  thirty-seven  men  in  the  sixteen 
years,  and  they  w.ere  succeeded  by  Rev.  Thomas  Goadby, 
B.A.,  and  Rev.  Charles  Clarke,  B.A.,  respectively. 

Within  a  few  years  the  University  College  was  founded  at 
Nottingham  and  in  order  that  the  Baptist  students  might  there 
study  classics  and  science,  our  college  was  removed  from 
Chilwell  to  89a,  Forest  Road,  which  was  its  final  home,  gnd 
so  a  second  time  it  was  located  in  Nottingham.  The  property 
at  Chilwell  was  sold  for  ^^4,550.  The  purchase  of  the  premises 
at  Nottingham  cost  ;^,'3,400  and  the  erection  of  a  house  for  the 
principal  (89b,  Forest  Road)  involved  further  outlay.  Accom¬ 
modation  was  thus  provided  for  fifteen  students  so  that  this 
remained  the  .smallest  of  the  colleges  in  England  and  Wales. 
During  Principal  Goadby 's  term  of  office  1873 — 1889,  fifty-two 
men  underwent  training.  After  two  years  of  administration 
under  a  “Tutorial  Syndicate,”  the  college  had  for  its  princi¬ 
pal  Rev.  T.  Witton  Davies,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  who  resigned 
in  1898,  when  twenty-seven  more  men  had  received  training. 
From  1899  to  1913,  Rev.  S.  W.  Bowser,  B.A.,  was  princi¬ 
pal  and  thirty-eight  students  entered  under  his  regime.  Rev. 
John  Douglas,  B.A.,  was  tutor  from  1904"  to  1909.  Just 
before  the  Great  War  and  until  1920,  a  “House  Governor” 
occupied  the  principal’s  residence  and  three  more  students  were 
added  to  the  list.  About  three  hundred  have  been  educated 
since  the  “Academy”  was  founded  in  1797. 


Early  Baptists  in  Hampshire. 

Thomas  collier  had  the  honour  of  being  blamed  in 
1646  as  having  “done  much  hurt  at  Lymington,  Hamp¬ 
ton,  and  all  along  the  West  Country.”  A  year  earlier 
he  had  founded  a  Baptist  church  at  Poole,  and  he  now  had 
two  assistant  evangelists,  John  Sims  and  [?  Peter]  Roiw. 
Guildford,  Portsmouth,  Bishop’s  Waltham,  Upottery,  Westbury 
Leigh,  North  Bradley,  were  scenes  of  his  activity.  In  1653 
there  was  a  general  movement  among  Baptists  to  organize  into 
churches  and  associations,  and  two  years  later  the  Western 
Association  drew  its  eastern  boundary  to  include  Dalwood, 
Lyme,  Upottery,  but  to  exclude  Hampshire. 

On  June  3,  1655,  one  hundred  and  eleven  Baptists  living 
in  twenty  villages  of  Wilts  and  Hants  met  at  Birdlymes  in 
Porton,  the  residence  of  Colonel  John  Reade,  late  governor 
of  Poole,  and  organized  as  one  church.  They  drew  up  elabor¬ 
ate  rules,  and  recognized  as  joint  pastors  Reade,  Walter  Pen,. 
Edward  Bundy;  to  these  they  added  three  more,  and  two 
deacons.  Some  account  of  this  wide-spread  community  will 
be  found  in  the  first  volume  of  our  2' ran  suctions,  at  page  56, 
drawn  from  the  first  church  book,  which  ends  with  1685.  But 
there  is  more  to  be  said,  even  as  to  the  early  days,  about  the 
Baptists  up  the  Avon,  the  Test,  and  the  Itchen. 

TJius  on  the  west  of  the  New  Forest  there  were  groups  at 
Christchurch,  Ringwood,  Fordingbridge,  Downton,  Salisbury, 
Amesbury,  Bulford,  Rushall,  Devizes,  with  Marlborough  across 
the  watershed  on  the  Kennett.  In  1669  it  was  reported  to 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester  that  at  the  hamlets  of  Hordle  and 
Milford,  between  Christchurch  and  Lymington,  there  were 
three  little  companies  meeting,  whose  leaders  were  Edward 
Currell,  Richard  Gillingham,  one  Cole,  and  Robert  Ellyott, 
a  silkman  of  Christchurch ;  the  leader  at  Fordingbridge  was 
not  named.  The  Cole  in  question  was  perhaps  Peter  Cole  of 
Downton  who  took  a  licence  for  his  house  at  Honiton  in  1672; 
at  the  same  time  licences  were  taken  for  Salisbury,  Stowport, 
Porton,  Amesbury  and  Bulford,  revealing  as  preachers  in  those 
parts  James  Wise  of  Salisbury,  John  Reade,  Thomas  Long  of 
Amesbury,  henry  Sharpwell,  Henry  Pen  of  Broadchalk. 

At  Lymington  a  licence  was  taken  by  Robert  Tutchin 
junior,  son  of  a  Presbyterian  minister,  and  described  as  a 
Presbyterian.  But  that  same  year  he  was  fined  two  shillings  for 
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a  disturbance,  and  Mr.  King  in  his  Old  Times  of  Lymington 
Revisited,  comments  that  he  was  a  Baptist,  and  father  of  the 
man  who  compiled  the  Western  Martyrology. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Test,  the  bishop  heard  of  three  Bap¬ 
tist  meetings  at  Southampton,  entertained  by  Richard  King, 
Thomas  Trod,  and  William  Harding  senior.  Three  years 
later,  Harding  and  King  took  out  licences.  King  to  preach  in 
his  own  house,  Harding  in  any  licensed  house.  By  a  mistake 
far  too  frequent  in  the  office,  they  were  both  called  Presby¬ 
terian.  And  by  another  mistake  in  reading  a  flourished 
capital.  King  has  been  generally  called  Ring  in  all  Baptist 
histories.  At  Romsey,  the  house  ot  John  Wight  was  licensed, 
at  Broughton  the 'house  of  Henry  Abbott.  At  Over  Wallo|p, 
where  the  bishop  thought  there  were  only  forty  Anabaptists 
served  by  vagabond  runabout  preachers,  licences  were  taken 
for  the  house  of  John  Kent,  and  John  Alchurch  as  preacher. 
At  Whitchurch  the  house  of  John  Dozell  was  licensed,  with 
Richard  Bunny  of  Stoke  as  preacher;  and  he  took  another 
licence  for  his  own  house  at  St.  Mary  Bourne.  .Across  the 
Downs,  the  bishop  heard  of  Nash  at  Newnham;  but  this 
place  was  more  in  touch  with  Reading  and  Wokingham. 

East  of  the  Itchen,  one  Post  of  Botley  was  reported 
to  the  bishop  as  preaching  to  twenty  or  thirty  Baptists  at 
Droxford;  and  in  three  years  Edward  Goodyeares  of  Bishop’s 
Waltham  took  a  licence  for  his  house.  Portsmouth  was 
really  linked  with  Chichester,  and  the  only  Baptist  church  here 
was  general,  one  of  the  few  that  survive  to  the  present  day, 
Unitarian  now. 

The  Declaration  of  Indulgence  in  1672  gave  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  church  to  re-organize,  and  on  February  22, 
1672/3,  another  general  meeting  was  held,  when  it  was 
reported  that  Penn  and  Cole  had  long  been  in  jail ;  Reade, 
Penn  and  Thomas  Long  of  Amesbury  were  chosen  pastors. 
On  the  last  day  of  the  year  1674/5,  Reade  was  appointed  to 
attend  the  Assembly  convened  in  London  for  May.  Nine' 
months  later,  Henry  Pen  of  Chalk  and  John  Kent  of  Wallops 
were  added  to  the  pastors.  A  fire  having  done  much  damage 
at  Broughton,  the  church  met  at  Salisbury  and  voted  £2^ 
to  relieve  distress ;  this  speaks  well  for  the  strength  in  the 
hamlet,  and  for  the  liberality  of  the  church. 

The  Assembly  at  Bristol  in  1679  proved  rather  sticklish 
for  form,  and  actually  advised  that  Reade,  Penn  and  Long 
be  ordained  by  imposition  of  hands.  So  after  more  than  twenty 
years  ministry,  they  received  this  outward  and  visible  sign.  The 
meeting  jliowever,  caused  a  record,  useful  to  us,  that  the  regular 
meeting-places  were  now  Basingstoke,  Andover,  Salisbury  (where 
rent  had  been  paid  since  1657)  and  Devizes;  also  that  the 
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cause  at  Fordingbridge  was  independent  of  this  church.  Four 
years  later,  Stephen  Kent  was  chosen  another  pastor,  and  he 
with  Richard  Kent  shepherded  the  flock  near  Whitchurch.  On 
January  17,  1685/6,  four  people  were  baptized  at  Wallop,  and 
the  first  book  ends  with  the  record  that  after  all  the  perse¬ 
cutions  there  were  still  ninety  members. 

The  Declaration  of  Indulgence  in  1687  encouraged 
Richard  King  to  notify  the  authorities  of  Southampton  that 
he  intended  to  use  the  house  of  John  Greenwood  for  regular 
preaching.  After  the  Toleration  Act  had  made  the  situation 
legal,  a  general  meeting  was  called  in  London  of  all  churches 
approving  the  1677  revision  of  the  Westminster  Confession, 
which  was  republished  for  the  occasion.  King  and  Greenwood 
went,  the  two  Kents,  Joseph  Brown  and  John  Lillington  from 
Christchurch,  besides  a  fine  group  from  Wiltshire.  They  re¬ 
ported  another  church  at  Ringwood. 

It  was  felt  in  some  quarters  that  a  wide-spread  church 
was  inconvenient,  and  as  there  had  been  misunderstandings 
between  Pen  and  Reade,  only  dispelled  by  arbitration,  a 
general  church  meeting  was  held  at  Salisbury  on  December  9. 
•I  690,  when  the  members  in  that  city  were  allowed  to  organ¬ 
ize  as  a  separate  church  undfer  Walter  Pen.  They  began  a 
new  book  with  a  record  of  that  fact,  noting  that  the  country 
members,  with  Reade  as  their  pastor,  might  settle  for  them¬ 
selves  where  they  would  meet.  It  proved,  however,  that  they 
preferred  to  crystallize  into  three  more  churches,  Whitchurch 
under  the  Kents,  Southampton  under  King,  Porton  and  Brough¬ 
ton  under  Reade.  Evidently  all  four  of  these  churches  might 
equally  claim  to  have  a  continuous  history  from  1655  at 
latest.  Whitchurch  has  a  fine  series  of  documents  from  1656 
to  1852,  Broughton  has  church  books  from  1699,  but  the 
Salisbury  book  of  1 690  has  been  lost,  and  everything  at 
Southampton  prior  to  1790. 

Associations  were  re-arranged  in  1690,  and  the  Wilt¬ 
shire  churches  joined  the  Western.  While  the  great  debt 
owed  to  John  Reade  was  recognized  in  keeping  up  meet¬ 
ings  in  “The  Hall”  at  Porton,  yet  it  is  clear  that  most  of 
the  members  preferred  to  meet  at  Broughton,  though  collec¬ 
tions  were  taken  alternately  at  the  two  places.  In  1653  John 
Rumsey  was  ordained  at  Lymington,  Benjamin  Keach  coming 
down  for  the  purpose.  When  his  pastorate  ended,  we  find 
Joseph  Bermester  the  leading  delegate  thence  to  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  Ringwood  in  1701.  The  Association  met  regu¬ 
larly  at  the  various  churches,  within  the  county,  but  always 
chose  Broughton  rather  than  Porton.  By  1696  ground  broken 
at  Gosport  proved  so  fertile  that  John  Webbar,  perhaps  of 
a  Tiverton  Baptist  family,  was  settled  as  pastor  of  a  new 
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church.  His  activity  soon  provoked  the  Presbyterians,  and 
led  up  to  a  series  of  lectures  by  them  on  infant  baptism.  King 
went  over  to  take  notes,  and  feeling  ran  so  high  that  in  1 699 
a  full-dress  debate  was  held  at  Portsmouth,  three  on  each 
side,  with  the  governor  and  the  mayor  present.  King  took 
a  shorthand  report  which  was  transcribed,  and  the  printejd 
book  attained  a  good  circulation.  Within  five  years  a  meet¬ 
ing-house  was  built  on  the  West  Dock  Field  at  Portsmouth, 
the  stone  being  brought  from  the  ruins  of  Netley  Abbey.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  the  orthodox  Baptist  churches  round  the 
harbour,  John  Lacy  being  the  first  pastor,  from  1732  till 
his  death  in  1781.  Their  history  has  been  compiled  by  F. 
Ridoutt,  and  published  in  1888;  it  had  few  points  of  contact 
with  the  inland  churches  of  the  county. 

Broughton  was  far  the  most  important  church  at  this 
time,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  when  Portsmouth  needed 
^100  to  buy  its  premises,  and  the  largest  local  gift  was 
the  total  London  subscription  £2g,  Broughton  gave  ^45. 
This  must  be  credited  largely  to  the  influence  of  Henry  Steele, 
baptized  in  1680  at  the  age  of  twenty-six.  Nineteen  years 
later  he  was  ordained  pastor.  King  and  Richard  Kent  laying 
hands  on  him.  He  gave  two  cottages  and  a  burial  ground, 
while  his  brother  Thomas  re-modelled  the  cottages  into  a 
meeting-house.  The  brothers  were  timber  merchants,  and 

bought  warships  to  break  up;  the  oak  of  the  Royal  Sovereign 
may  yet  be  seen  giving  a  most  unusual  and  handsome  appear¬ 
ance  to  this  rural  place  of  worship.  In  1704  it  was  decided 
that  Broughton  and  Wallop  should  form  one  church;  six 
years  later  the  last  collection  was  taken  at  Porton,  and  the 
link  with  the  birthplace  was  severed. 

Southampton  in  1707  received  Stephen  Kent  from  Whit¬ 
church,  though  King  was  still  senior  pastor  in  1715.  From 
this  time  the  sea-port  church  fell  on  bad  days;  we  can  trace 
a  meeting-house  in  Blue  Anchor  Lane,  and  some  small  en¬ 
dowments,  but  the  church  ceased  to  attend  Association  or  to 
correspond  with  its  neighbours,  and  with  1764  regular  worship 
was  dropped.  The  resuscitation  with  1769  and  the  revival 
with  the  help  of  Steadman  of  Broughton,  lie  beyond  the 
limits  here  adopted. 

Whitchurch  tried  to  tempt  Richard  Adams  from  Devon¬ 
shire  Square,  but  the  letters  printed  in  our  Transactions,  ii., 
161,  show  that  he  was  unwilling  to  come.  It  was  1714  before 
Edward  Mumford  was  induced  to  come  from  Horsley  Down. 
He  was  followed  seven  years  later  by  John  Grant  from  Brough¬ 
ton,  wTio  encouraged  them  to  build,  so  that  in  1726  they 
registered  with  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  a  new  meeting¬ 
house  on  Wood  Street.  The  effort  of  paying  for  it,  how- 
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ever,  was  such  that  they  said  they  could  not  maintain  a  pastor, 
and  Grant  left  for  Coventry.  Their  forefathers  preferred  a 
minister  who  could  build  up  a  church;  they  preferred  to 
build  a  meeting-house  and  starve  a  minister.  Benjamin 
Briton  followed,  then  an  aged  minister  named  Hopkins  who 
died  in  1757.  When  Charles  Cole  came  from  Bradford  two 
years  later,  there  were  but  thirteen  members.  The  Benhams, 
however,  were  liberal,  and  a  new  meeting-house  was  erected  on 
Bear  Hill  Street  in  1777.  Cole  had  a  long  pastorate  of  55 
years,  acceded  to  the  wish  of  some  people  at  Longparish,, 
and  after  preaching  there  for  four  years,  started  them  in  1764 
with  a  house  of  their  own. 

The  westerly  causes  slowly  decayed.  Christchurch  lin¬ 
gered  on.  but  nothing  is  known  of  it  except  that  no  meetinjg- 
house  was  ever  erected,  and  the  last  pastor  was  a  stockinjg- 
weaver  named  Lester,  living  about  1765:  it  died  soon  after 
he  did.  At  Ringwood  Nathaniel  Lane  lived  till  1715,  but  so 
old  and  poor  seven  years  earlier  that  Barbican  in  London  sent 
him  help.  In  1728  the  church  consulted  the  London  minis¬ 
ters  as  to  calling  Caleb  Jope,  and  was  warned  against  him. 
After  that  it  slowly  died.  In  the  heart  of  the  Forest  is  Lynid- 
hurst,  but  the  church  there  had  adopted  General  Baptist  views, 
and  was  ignored  by  the  others:  evidently  it  was  an  offshoot 
of  Downton,  where  Henry  Miller  did  good  work  for  many 
years.  With  the  death  of  George  Jackman  in  1755,  Lynd- 
hurst  also  sank  into  torpor,  only  to  be  aroused  after  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century  by  Aldridge  of  Downton.  Fordingbridge  had 
Thomas  Eastham  in  1715,  and  disappears  soon  afterwards  from 
Baptist  life.  Lymington  persuaded  Richard  Chalk  to  come  to 
them  from  Salisbury  in  1705,  and  then  for  sixty  years  had 
no  history,  except  that  John  Voysey  succeeded  Chalk  in 
1746. 

The  only  live  church  was  Broughton.  Thomas  Steele 
had  a  son  William,  who  was  an  energetic  treasurer,  and  kept 
on  with  new  plans  which  made  the  people  subscribe.  His 
uncle  Henry  trained  preachers,  sending  Grant  to  Whitchurch, 
and  himself  went  preaching,  so  that  William  had  to  raise! 
funds  to  pay  supplies.  Naturally  then,  on  the  death  of  Henry 
in  1739,  the  nephew  succeeded  him.  He  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  work  of  the  General  Baptists  at  Downton,  and  sent 
Jacob  Taunton  to  start  a  Particular  Baptist  Church  there 
The  family  was  rich,  and  cultured,  and  in  William’s  daughter 
Anne  it  made  a  great  gift  to  the  denomination.  Anne  Dutton 
of  Great  Gransden  was  a  most  constant  letter-writer,  as  our 
pages  have  shown;  but  she  did  good  service  in  stirring  up 
Anne  Steele.  The  writings  of  “Theodosia”  and  those  of  “One 
who  has  tasted  that  the  Lord  is  gracious  ”  are  a  good  illustra- 
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tion  of  the  contrast  in  Proverbs,  “  Every  wise  woman  buildeth 
her  house;  but  the  foolish  plucketh  it  down  with  her  hands.” 
Anne  Steele's  hymns  are  sung  still  by  people  of  many  com¬ 
munions  ;  the  diatribes  of  Anne  Dutton  are  antiquarian  curi¬ 
osities.  The  Bible  used  by  both  in  succession  is  one  of  the 
literary  treasures  at  Broughton.  William  Steele  guided  the 
church  successfully  through  the  bad  years  of  the  century,  and 
lived  to  see  James  Fanch  of  Romsey  enter  on  a  campaign 
that  re-vivified  older  churches,  and  planted  many  new. 

W.  T.  WHITLEY. 


Welsh  Baptists  till  1653. 

The  religious  developments  in  Wales  between  1639  and 
1669  have  been  most  carefully  investigated  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Richards,  M.A.,  of  the  Secondary  School  at 
Maesteg.  He  has  studied  manuscripts  at  Oxford,  Lambeth, 
the  Record  Office,  the  Museum.  Sion  College,  the  House  of 
Lords;  while  scores  of  printed  works  are  catalogued  as 
further  sources.  The  value  of  his  work  has  been  recognized 
by  the  National  Eisteddfods  of  1918  and  1921  awarding  prizes 
for  two  works.  And  he  has  placed  English  readers  under  deep- 
obligations  by  publishing  in  English.  The  first  volume  is  in 
print  as  “A  History  of  the  Puritan  Movement  in  Wales  from 
the  institution  of  the  church  at  Llanfaches  in  1639  to  the 
expiry  of  the  Propagation  Act  in  1653.”  Arrangements  for 
publishing  the  second  are  pretty  well  advanced.  Meantime  we 
take  advantage  of  the  author's  permission  to  use  the  first 
volume  freely.  First  we  present  a  summary  of  his  conclu¬ 
sions  in  general;  then  we  select  the  chief  facts  relating  to> 
Baptists,  who  played  quite  a  minor  part  at  this  period. 

The  first  stage  of  the  Puritan  revolution  in  Wales  lasted 
till  March  25,  1650.  During  that  period  there  had  been  two 
civil  wars,  of  forty-two  months  and  of  five  months.  Thej 
two  Houses  of  Parliament  and  the  committee  for  Plundered 
Ministers  dealt  very  freely  with  parishes  at  that  time,  in 
Wales  as  in  England;  and  details  are  given  of  132  ministers 
who  were  installed  afresh  or  were  approved  by  their  authority. 
They  diverted  the  revenues  of  sinecure  livings  to  maintain  a 
a  preaching  ministry ;  they  provided  suitable  spheres  of  labour 
for  the  Puritans  of  the  Llanfaches  school;  they  acknowledged. 
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the  claims  of  the  Welsh  language;  they  deprived  the  bishops, 
deans,  etc.,  of  all  power  and  revenue. 

For  the  next  three  years  a  Commission  was  given  to  ^  i 
laymen  to  govern  the  clergy  and  schoolmasters  of  Wales,  eject¬ 
ing  those  who  were  delinquent,  scandalous,  malignant  or  non¬ 
resident.  Their  places  were  to  be  supplied  by  men  approved 
by  a  panel  of  twenty-five  prominent  Puritans,  chiefly  minis¬ 
ters,  and  the  new  men  were  to  be  paid  not  more  than  j£  ioo 
for  a  minister,  ^40  for  a  schoolmaster;  ministers  might 
be  either  settled  or  itinerant.  In  practice  the  Commission 
came  to  exercise  far  more  powers  than  ecclesiastical,  and  Mr. 
Richards  sums  up  that  Wales  during  their  term  of  office  was 
govtrnea  by  a  military  middle  class.  He  shows  that  it 
included  many  Englishmen,  and  many  who  were  able  to  make 
their  peace  with  Charles  II. 

In  their  three  years  they  left  untouched  127  ministers  in 
South  Wales,  and  many  in  North,  but  ejected  278.  To  replace 
them  they  found  63  itinerants,  including  some  of  the  25 
“  approvers  ” ;  and  they  supplemented  them  with  about  two 
dozen  ministers  and  lay  preachers.  Admittedly  they  could 
not  provide  enough,  but  when  one  opponent  charged  that 
there  were  seven  hundred  parishes  unsupplied,  he  really  shows 
how  bad  was  the  shortage  or  the  pluralism  before  the  Com¬ 
mission  began,  more  than  four  hundred  parishes  having  been 
neglected.  The  numerous  gaps  were  supplied  unofficially  by 
some  unpaid  ejected  ministers,  by  sectarians  specially  paid,  by 
men  like  Erbery  who  on  principle  declined  state  pay,  “  and  by 
a  growing  school  of  Baptists  who  deplored  the  relation  between 
Church  and  State.”  The  three  years  thus  saw  the  growth  of 
private  meeting-places  which  appear  as  the  conventicles  of  the 
Restoration  period;  the  suggestive  origins  of  church  meet¬ 
ings,  Sunday  schools,  and  set  scriptural  studies,  which  became 
marked  features  of  later  Nonconformity ;  and  the  popular 
expedient  of  open-air  preaching  which  was  imitated  by  many 
of  the  Methodist  revivalists  a  century  later.  The  Commission 
also  introduced  the  new  type  of  Puritan  preaching  schoolmaster. 
State  subvention  of  learning,  sixty  schools  free  for  all  classes, 
and  a  restricted  e.xperiment  in  the  co-education  of  the  sexes. 

How  a  third  stage  of  the  Puritan  period  saw  Triers  and 
Trustees,  and  how  the  Anglican  tide  submerged  all  these  re¬ 
forms,  will  be  told  in  another  volume.  And  we  hope  that* 
Mr.  Richards  will  have  leisure  to  investigate,  and  that  another 
National  P'.isteddfod  will  give  the  opportunity  to  publish,  a 
further  instalment  of  such  interesting  and  accurate  history. 
Meantime  we  take  from  his  pages  the  story  of  the  Baptist 
movements  in  Wales  down  to  1653. 

There  is  scarcely  any  evidence  to  support  Joshua  Thomas 
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stating  that  Baptists  began  in  1633  at  Olchon.  The  two. 
leaders.  Vavasor  Powell  and  William  Erbery,  were  not  Baptists 
in  this  period,  and  both  appear  as  opposing  Baptists  publicly. 

In  after  days  Powell  himself  evolved,  and  so  did  some 
of  the  men  and  the  churches  that  he  influenced.  It  must 
therefore  be  borne  in  mind  that  he  was  busy  in  Radnor  before 
1642,  then  became  an  army  chaplain,  went  to  Dartford  for 
thirty  months,  published  a  concordance  and  a  Bible,  accepted 
a  position  as  one  of  the  “  approvers  and  took  pay  derived 
from  tithes,  proved  the  guiding  spirit  under  the  commission, 
recruited,  commanded  a  troop  of  horse,  disarmed  Royalists, 
evangelized  widely,,  and  became  marked  for  revenge.  Yet 
this  was  deferred,  and  when  the  act  ran  out  in  1653,  Powell 
and  Major-General  Harrison  were  able  to  secure  the  “rule 
of  the  saints  ”  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  He  preached  pre- 
millennial  and  high  Calvinist  doctrine,  but  did  not  become 
Baptist  till  1655,  after  which  he  adopted  to  some  extent  and 
temporarily  the  Baptist  plan  of  Association  meetings  for 
ecclesiastical  and  political  ends. 

Hugh  Evans  is  less  known,  and  so  is  the  movement  he 
began.  He  belonged  to  Llanhir,  was  apprenticed  in  Worces¬ 
ter,  joined  the  General  Baptist  church  in  Coventry  which  is 
known  as  early  as  1624.  Moved  by  the  thought  of  his  native 
land  so  scantily  supplied  with  the  gospel,  he  went  back  about 
1646,  accompanied  by  Jeremy  Ives,  who  stayed  some  time. 
They  worked  over  Radnor,  Brecon  and  South  Montgomery, 
and  were  presently  helped  by  Daniel  Penry,  Rees  Davies, 
Evan  Oliver,  John  Prosser,  John  Price,  and  William  Bound. 
Evans  accepted  an  appointment  as  Itinerant,  with  state  pay, 
and  thus  excited  some  misgivings.  Another  worker  was 
Thomas  Lamb,  the  famous  General  Baptist  from  Colchester  and 
London;  his  help  was  perhaps  due  to  Jeremy  Ives,  who  be¬ 
longed  to  London.  After  itinerating  in  this  district,  he  accep¬ 
ted  a  lectureship  at  Brecon  in  1651  and  1652.  Next  year 
the  Quakers  appeared,  and  as  usual  they  badly  damaged 
the  General  Baptist  churches.  Evans  died  in  1656,  and  after 
a  visit  by  George  Fox  next  year,  John  Moon  attacked  Evans 
in  print;  this  led  to  a  spirited  defence  by  two  of  his  friends. 
Price  and  Bound,  to  which  we  owe  our  knowledge  of  this 
movement.  It  still  survived  when  Henry  Maurice  wrote  in 
1675,  but  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  more  southerly 
declension  from  the  Calvinists  which  evinced  itself  sixty  years 
later,  and  resulted  in  one  or  two  Unitarian  churches. 

David  Davies  was  invited  by  the  parishioners  of  Gelli- 
gacr  to  fill  the  vacancy  created  by  the  death  of  Robert  Covey, 
about  1648.  He  became  Baptist,  under  the  influence  of  John 
(Miles,  but  he  continued  to  use  the  parish  church  and  take  the 
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tithes.  Joshua  Thomas  long  ago  published  an  account  of  his 
tactless  doings  in  the  Association,  and  how  be  became  pastor 
of  a  Baptist  church  known  first  as  Llanharan,  then  Llan- 
trissant.  At  the  latter  place  he  held  a  debate  with  Erbery. 
He  undertook  work  under  the  Commission,  itinerating  chiefly 
in  Glamorgan,  Brecon  and  Carmarthen.  In  March  1654-5 
he  settled  down  again  at  Neath,  while  Griffith  Davies  six 
months  later  settled  at  Gelligaer.  He  is  not  to  be  confused,  as 
he  was  in  our  Transactions,  vi.,  166,  with  David  Davies  who 
was  instituted  by  parliament  to  Tremaen  in  June  1646,  and 
was  ejected  by  the  Commissioners  for  the  Propagation. 

John  Miles  was  the  greatest  driving  force.  He  may 
have  been  in  the  army,  and  have  settled  down  in  Gower. 
Certainly  he  was  baptized  in  London  in  the  spring  of  1 649  at 
the  Glass-house  church,  which  abounded  in  soldiers.  Within 
six  months  he  had  founded  at  Ilston  a  Baptist  church,  which 
in  later  days  was  associated  with  Swansea.  He  accepted 
the  post  of  Approver  under  the  act,  with  the  pay  appertaining. 
But  he  was  a  Baptist  first  and  last,  winning  Davies  and  Prosser, 
organizing  churches,  linking  them  into  an  Association  over  four 
counties,  guiding  their  meetings,  publishing  their  minutes, 
finding  his  bitterest  opponents  in  the  Quakers.  He  had  to 
defend  himself  against  the  Abergavenny  church  for  taking 
state  pay,  but  was  so  sure  of  his  ground  that  after  his  Approv- 
ershipj  had  expired,  he  accepted  another  post  as  lecturer  at 
Llanelly. 

Jenkin  Jones,  another  Approver,  who  like  Miles  had 
matriculated  at  Oxford,  differed  from  him  on  the  question  of 
open  communion.  Month  by  month  he  broke  bread  in  the 
parish  church  of  Merthyr  for  all  who  came.  For  his  services 
there  he  declined  all  pay,  and  his  influence  was  seen  tw'enty 
years  later  in  the  great  number  of  people  still  assembling  in 
conventicle.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  enlist  troops  in  1654,  like 
Powell.  After  some  six  or  seven  years  itinerating,  he  settled 
down  in  1657  as  rector  of  Llanthetty,  being  at  the  same  time 
pastor  of  a  Baptist  church:,  despite  all  the  troubles  after¬ 
wards,  he  lived  to  take  out  a  licence  in  1672  to  teach  at 
Cilgerran  in  Pembrokeshire. 

Of  other  Welsh  Baptists  there  are  glimpses.  Evan 
Bowen,  a  mason,  could  hardly  understand  English,  but  was 
useful  as  an  Itinerant  in  Brecon  and  Radnor,  then  settling  at 
Llanafanfawr ;  but  there  is  no  sure  evidence  he  was  Baptist. 
Anthony  Harry,  elder  at  Abergavenny,  dealt  in  the  endow¬ 
ments  at  Llanvapley.  Morgan  Jones,  though  of  “dry  tongue,” 
proved  competent  to  take  charge  round  Swansea  when  Miles 
went  to  America.  Edward  Prichard  had  remarkable  evolu¬ 
tion;  in  1645  he  had  entertained  the  king  at  his  house  in 
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Llancaiarcli,  he  was  made  Commissioner  in  1650,  governor 
of  Cardiff,  and  then  became  an  ardent  Baptist.  Another 
prominent  layman,  Christopher  Price  of  Abergavennyt,,  was 
appointed  solicitor  to  administer  the  commissioner’s  decisions 
in  Monmouth.  The  church  at  Mynyddislwyn  sent  out  many 
lay  preachers,  for  whose  services  handsome  payment  was 
made. 

Admittedly  there  was  no  indigenous  Puritan  movement 
except  on  the  border.  It  was  English  influence  that  planted 
Puritanism ;  and  even  more  .stress  might  be  laid  than  by  Mr. 
Richards  on  the  fact  that  it  was  English  military  influence. 
It  is  worth  noticing  that  several  Englishmen  came  to  stay 
for  awhile.  The  cases  of  Abbott  and  Tombes  are  well  known; 
glance  at  a  few  laymen. 

Colonel  Thomas  Harrison  was  head  of  the  whole  Com¬ 
mission;  but  his  life  needs  no  re-telling,  and  he  was  not 
Baptist  at  this  stage.  William  Packer,  Esquire,  is  the  famous 
officer  who  in  the  early  days  of  the  civil  war  was  cashiered  by  a 
Scot  because  he  was  a  Baptist ;  and  his  case  called  out  a 
smart  rebuke  from  Cromwell,  who  said  that  his  faith  should 
be  no  bar:  there  is  however  no  evidence  in  these  pages  that 
Packer  took  any  very  active  part  in  administering  Wales.  Hugh 
Courtney  was  made  .Quartermaster-general  and  governor  of 
Holyhead,  so  his  work  both  ecclesiastical  and  military  lay 
mostly  in  the  north-west.  He  was  a  Fifth-Monarchy  Baptist, 
so  after  December  1653  he  distrusted  Cromwell  as  untrue  to 
the  light  within:  after  repeated  quarrels,  he  was  bidden 
retire  to  his  native  county  of  Cornwall,  and  at  the  Restoration 
he  had  to  go  into  permanent  exile.  Another  Fifth-Monarchy 
Baptist,  in  a  much  obscurer  post,  gives  perhaps  a  more  aver¬ 
age  case.  Richard  Goodgroome  was  appointed  in  1650  as 
usher,  or  second  master,  in  the  school  at  Usk.  This  new  fact, 
made  known  by  Mr.  Thomas  Richards,  is  the  key  to  the  whole 
Baptist  movement  there,  which  has  hitherto  been  unexplained. 
For  it  had  a  strong  Seventh-day  tinge  which  was  to  be  traced 
even  fifty  years  later,  and  we  could  not  account  for  it.  But 
Goodgroome  was  a  Fifth-Monarchy  man,  and  the  same  literal¬ 
ism  w’hich  led  to  those  views,  led  in  every  district  to  Seventh- 
day  views,  once  politics  ceased  to  be  a  possible  pursuit  for  Bap¬ 
tists.  Goodgroome  indeed  left  Usk  soon,  for  he  was  with 
the  army  at  Waterford  in  1654  and  1656,  publishing  on 
political  matters,  then  was  evidently  dismissed  for  his  opposi¬ 
tion.  On  the  fall  of  the  Cromwells,  he  was  re-commissioned, 
and  towards  the  end  of  1659  he  joined  in  a  petition  that 
evinced  Fifth-Monarchy  tendencies.  He  became  chaplain  with 
Monk  in  Scotland,  and  was  regarded  as  sufficiently  danger¬ 
ous  to  be  imprisoned  at  the  Restoration  in  Hull,  and  kept 
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there  for  seven  years  at  least.  In  1671  he  was  ardent  enough 
to  preach  on  London  Bridge,  prominent  enough  to  be  thrown 
into  the  Tower,  military  enough  to  excite  the  intercession 
of  Colonel  Blood.  He  now  proves  to  have  given  the  bent  to 
the  Baptists  on  and  near  the  Usk,  which  resulted  in  the  Mill- 
mans  holding  by  the  Seventh-day,  and  attracted  a  Stennett 
to  the  district. 

While  we  have  tp  thank  Mr.  Thomas  Richards  for  the 
new  light  on  General  Baptist  and  Seventh-day  Baptist  origins 
in  Wales,  it  ought  to  be  said  that  his  work  has  no  narroiw 
scope,  but  is  a  thorough  and  wide  study  of  the  whole  move¬ 
ment  in  the  Principality  which  began  its  conversion  from 
Papal  ignorance,  till  it  became  ultimately  the  stronghold  of 
the  Free  Churches. 


London  Preaching  about  1674. 

HE  Puritans  took  their  preaching  very  seriously.  As  the 
X  universities  trained  men  to  debate  rather  than  to  preach, 
gatherings  were  instituted  in  many  counties,  when  young  ministers 
received  weekly  criticism,  much  on  the  lines  of  a  college  sermon 
class  to-day.  Lancashire  was  specially  favoured  by  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth,  who  allowed  the  Bishop  of  Chester  to  organize  these 
throughout  the  county.  What  instructions  the  ministers  received 
as  to  length  of  sermon  is  not  on  record ;  but  it  is  well  known  that 
the  parishioners  in  many  places  defended  themselves  by  putting 
up  an  hour-glass,  which  dribbled  out  its  contents  in  sight  of  all. 
One  minister  was  bold  enough  to  invite  his  congregation  to  take 
a  second  glass,  but  this  is  the  exception  which  proves  that  the 
rule  was  to  the  contrary.  In  those  days  there  were  no  golf- 
courses  or  chars-a-banc  or  newspapers  advocating  Sunday  trains, 
anda favourite  pastime  for  Sunday  aftemoonorevening  in  Puritan 
homes  was  for  the  children  to  recount  the  morning  sermon.  In  a 
few  cases  the  elders  entered  up  the  result  of  the  family  memories, 
and  such  sermon  books  give  many  valuable  peeps  into  the  religious 
life  of  the  time.  One  such  book,  kept  by  the  Hartopps  of  New¬ 
ington,  was  recently  analyzed  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Con¬ 
gregational  Historical  Society.  Another  has  come  into  the 
keeping  of  Mr.  E.  Williams,  of  Hove,  who  has  lent  it  for  study. 
It  is  a  pocket  octavo  of  twelve  sheets,  bound  in  vellum,  filled  with 
minute  writing. 
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A  great  many  sermons  have  no  name  attached,  which  suggests 
a  regular  pastorate.  The  names  of  about  fifteen  ministers  are 
recorded,  and  most  appear  to  be  nonconformists  of  the  time  of 
Charles  II.  :  Baines,  Carr,  and  Ward  predominate.  The  last 
seems  to  be  the  man  ejected  from  Stapleford  Tawney;  not 
Nathaniel,  who  died  at  Shenfield  1653.  Carr  can  hardly  be 
Gamaliel  of  Aldham  and  Lambourne,  who  died  1662;  it  may  be 
Nathaniel  Carr  of  Ardley,  or  the  incumbent  of  Boxted.  Bethell, 
Goade,  Rider,  Rook,  Skipworth  have  not  left  any  conspicuous 
trace,  but  we  find  apparently  Daniel  Williams,  Obadiah  Hughes, 
Jeremiah  Baines,  and  Nehemiah  Cox  to  represent  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  Matthew  Mead,  Joseph  Osborn,  Philip  Lamb,  and  Thomas 
Hardcastle  for  the  New.  As  three  of  these  men  ministered  in 
Horsleydown,  Clapham,  Peckham,  and  nearly  all  were  in  London 
about  1674,  we  may  have  some  closer  idea  of  time  and  place. 

All  the  reports  are  drawn  up  in  a  way  that  reminds  us  of 
Ian  Maclaren’s  sermon-taster,  who  ranged  her  heads  mentally  by 
the  shelves  of  her  dresser,  the  sub-heads  on  the  plates  there  dis¬ 
played  in  order.  They  are  mostly  brief  sentences,  numbered  and 
labelled  as  Argument,  Objection,  Answer,  Doctrine,  Exhortation  : 
just  in  the  atomistic  style  suggested  by  numbered  chapters  and 
numbered  verses  rather  than  a  flowing  discourse.  M'hatever  dis¬ 
advantages  attach  to  the  plan,  at  least  this  particular  hearer 
obtained  an  astonishing  amount  of  argument  and  doctrine,  and 
was  manifestly  trained  to  orderly  thinking.  An  illustration  may 
be  welcome  to  show  by  what  fare  the  Puritans  profited.  We 
choose  much  the  shortest,  anonymous,  perhaps  only  a  week¬ 
evening  address  by  the  pastor  :  the  contractions  are  expanded, 
punctuation  and  spelling  modernized. 

Acts  xvi.  30.  And  brought  them  out,  &c.  The  words  con¬ 
tain  in  them  a  weighty  question  propounded  by  the  trembling 
jailor,  occasioned  by  a  miracle  which  the  Lord  wrought  for  His 
eminent  servants,  Paul  and  Silas. 

Doctrine.  That  it  is  the  main  concernment,  and  ought  to  be 
the  continual  care  of  every  child  of  God,  diligently  to  enquire. 
How  he  may  be  saved. 

Reason  I.  Because  of  the  hardness  and  difficulty  here ;  for 
though  all  expect  and  look  for  heaven  and  promise  themselves  as 
good  a  title  as  the  most  exact  and  circumspect  walk,  but  1 
Peter  4,  13.  cei’tainly  not  before  God  Hab.  1,  13.  not  before 
Christ  H  Thes.  1,  7.  not  even  before  men  Matthew  7,  13,  14;  16, 
24;  I  Cor.  6,  9,  10. 

Reason  2.  Because  all  other  questions  unless  they  may  be 
reduced  hereunto  are  altogether  unprofitable  and  vaine.  Psalm 
4,  Psalm  15,  1.  This  is  a  necessary  question.  Psalm  24,  3. 

Now  if  God’s  holiness  be  such  that  the  righteous,  though 
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their  sins  be  pardoned,  can  scarcely  be  saved  because  of  their  sins, 
then  certainly  the  wicked  whose  sins  are  not  pardoned  shall  cer¬ 
tainly  be  damned. 

If  they  who  are  God’s  children,  his  jewels,  &c. — Then  cer¬ 
tainly  those  who  are  his  open  enemies. 

Were  there  no  difference  betwixt  the  godly  and  the  wicked 
&c.  But  there  is  a  vast  difference  and  disproportion  betwixt  the 
godly  and  the  wicked  in  view  of  their  spiritual  condition. 

1.  The  wicked  need  these  helps. 

2.  Those  obstructions  which  the  godly  have  which  render 
their  salvation  difficult. 

1.  The  godly  were  converted,  they  were  regenerated.  Now 
by  virtue  of  this  they  are  exalted  to  know  God;  but  yet  for  all 
this  they  shall  scarcely  be  saved,  and  through  fire. 

2.  The  godly  have  the  effectual  &  powerful  aid  of  God’s 
spirit;  they  are  made  partakers  of  the  divine  nature,  which  is  as 
sure  a  forerunner  of  glory  as  the  day-star  is  of  the  rising  of  the 
sun.  But  those  that  are  wicked,  that  are  strangers  to  the  Holy 
Spirit — the  spirit  of  worldliness  and  uncleanness  and  pride  &c, 
they  are  forgetful,  not  having  the  Spirit. 

3.  The  godly  are  able  to  pray  in  an  acceptable  manner. 

4.  They  have  the  promises  of  God. 

5.  They  have  a  lively  faith. 


Baptist  Bibliography. 

From  time  to  time,  the  thousands  of  entries  of  books  and 
manuscripts  bearing  on  the  history  of  British  Baptists, 
already  published  for  the  Baptist  Union,  will  be  added 
to  in  these  columns.  Especially  we  may  anticipate  communi¬ 
cations  from  Mr.  \V.  H.  Allison,  librarian  of  the  Samuel  Col¬ 
gate  Baptist  Historical  Collection,  which  is  in  the  care  of 
Colgate  University  at  Hamilton  in  New  York  State.  This 
was  already  the  finest  collection  in  existence,  and  has  recently 
been  augmented  by  the  gift  of  many  books  and  pamphlets 
collected  in  England  by  Mr.  Champlin  Burrage,  which  will 
be  known  as  the  Burrage  Collection  in  honour  of  his  father. 
Dr.  Henry  Sweetser  Burrage.  Meantime  we  catalogue  material 
come  to  notice  during  1922. 

56-647.  Among  the  officers  signing  were  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Henry  Lilburne,  Major  Paul  Hobson,  Captains  Abra¬ 
ham  Holmes  and  Richard  Deane,  Lieutenants  Mason,  John 
Turner,  Nathaniel  Strange.  The  book  is  in  the  Angus  Library. 

99-649.  The  remonstrances  and  resolutions  of  the  Protes¬ 
tant  army  of  Munster,  now  in  Corcke.  Published  at  Corcke 
on  October  23.  Copy  at  the  university  library,  Cambridge. 

100-649.  News  from  Powles,  or  the  new  reformation  of 
the  army:  with  a  true  relation  of  a  cowlt  that  was  foaled  in 
the  cathedrall  church  of  St.  Pauls  in  London,  and  how  it  was 
publiquely  baptized  by  Paul  Hobsons  souldiers. 

66-652.  Letter  from  the  church  at  Waterford  on  January 
14,1651/2,  signed  by  Thomas  Patient,  Will  Burgess,  Edward 
Hutchinson,  Edward  Marshall,  Richard  Sutton,  James  Stan- 
dish,  Thomas  Brenton,  Peter  Row,  Will  Leigh,  Georgte 
Cawdron,  Richard  Lallerook,  Edward  Roberts.  Printed  and 
controverted  in  110-653. 

51-658.  William  Bound  was  helped  in  the  Welsh  edi¬ 
tion  by  John  Price  of  Nantmel,  and  perhaps  by  his  brother- 
in-law  William  Price. 

123-660.  The  entertainment  of  Lady  Monk  at  Fisher’s 
Folly,  with  an  address  made  to  her  by  a  member  of  the 
college  of  Bedlam  at  her  visiting  these  Phanatiques.  Broad¬ 
side,  reprinted  by  J.  P.  Collier.  Note  that  Thomas  Rugge’s 
Mercurius  Politicos  Redivivus  says  that  in  November  the 
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Countess  of  Devonshire  entertained  the  king  at  the  same  place; 
Kiffin’s  meeting-house  apparently  did  not  occupy  the  whole  of 
the  premises. 

6-670  was  by  Samuel  Parker,  chaplain  to  Sheldon:  this 
book  attracted  attention  at  court,  and  Charles  ordered  Cam¬ 
bridge  to  make  him  D.D.  next  year;  James  made  him  bishop 
of  Oxford  in  1686.  On  the  other  hand,  8,670  was  by  Nicholas 
Lockyer,  the  ejected  provost  of  Eton,  and  its  publication  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  leave  the  country.  Roger  I’Estrange  was  author 
of  9-670. 

35-670  was  attributed  to  Vavasor  Powell  by  Mr.  Champ- 
lin  Burrage,  because  that  name  is  written  on  the  manuscript, 
but  in  another  hand.  Mr.  Thomas  Richards  of  Maesteigi 
utterly  scouts  tTie  attribution,  saying  that  the  doctrines  are 
quite  contrary  to  those  steadily  taught  by  Powell. 

19-680,  though  advertized  throughout  December  1680, 
w’as  not  issued  till  January  1 680/1,  in  which  month  chief- 
justice  Scroggs  was  inpeached.  Thje  book  is  in  the  Museum. 

12-685.  Note  that  John  Facy  and  Peter  Row  were 
transported  to  Barbadoes. 

27-689.  Benjamin  Harris  published  at  Boston  many 
editions  of  The  New  England  Primer;  the  first  may  have 
been  1689,  but  this  numeration  is  arbitrary. 

40- 692.  The  trust  deed  of  the  school  at  Bacup,  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Rossendale  Baptists,  was  executed  by  J. 
Holden,  J.  Hoyle,  J.  and  L.  Lord,  David  Crosley. 

41- 692.  Benjamin  Harris,  now  “printer  to  his  excel¬ 
lency  the  governor  and  council,"  published  the  Boston  Alman¬ 
ack  for  the  year  of  our  Lord  1692,  by  H.  B.  Harris,  also 
published  many  works  for  Mather. 

18-751.  John  Wesley.  Thoughts  upon  infant-baptism, 
extracted  from  a  late  writer  [William  Wall,  12-705,  issued 
in  Latin  1748.]  Bristol. 

37-7^5-  Manuscript  sermons  preached  at  Tiverton  by 
Thomas  Lewis  and  others,  Angus  library. 

27-768  is  said  in  “  Rylandiana  ”  to  have  been  written 
by  James  Fergusson,  F.R.S.,  for  John  Collett  Ryland,  by 
whom  it  w'as  published. 

17-769.  Ash  died  in  1779  and  Evans  in  1791.  The 
eighth  edition  was  by  Isaac  James  of  Bristol,  who  supplied  a 
list  of  authors  and  a  preface  in  1801;  the  ninth,  in  1814, 
was  edited  by  Kinghorn  of  Norwich,  who  brought  out  also  the 
tenth  in  1827,  adding  a  small  supplement. 

37- 769  'was  by  Zechariah  Thomas;  it  may  be  seen 
at  Aberystwyth,  and  in  the  Public  and  University  College 
Libraries  at  Cardiff. 

38- 772  is  the  same  work  as  ^5-772.  This  biography 
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of  Vavasor  Powell  was  translated  from  23-671  by  William 
Richard  of  Pencoed,  who  also  translated  33-773- 

74-795.  Catalogue  of  the  library  of  Bristol  Baptist 

Academy,  compiled  by  Joseph  Kinghorn. 

60-803.  Joseph  Kinghorn.  Address  to  a  friend  who 

intends  entering  into  church  communion.  Norwich.  Second 
edition  1813  with  65-824  appended:  third  edition  71-824. 

59-804.  Joseph  Kinghorn.  Arguments,  chiefly  from 

scripture,  against  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrines,  in  a  dialogue. 
Norwich. 

95-808.  Joseph  Kinghorn,  Observations  on  the  Nor¬ 

folk  Benevolent  Society  of  Protestant  Dissenting  Ministers ; 
for  the  relief  of  the  necessitous  widows  and  orphans  of  dissent¬ 
ing  ministers,  and  of  ministers  who  are  by  age  or  affliction 
incapable  of  public  service.  Norwich.. 

67-813.  A  second  edition  was  published  next  year, 
with  reply  to  68-813. 

89- 815.  William  Jones  the  “Scotch  Baptist”  began 
the  JVew  Evangelical  Magazine,  changing  the  title  in  1825 
to  the  New  Baptist  Magazine,  and  ending  in  1826.  A 
set  is  in  the  Angus  library. 

90- 805.  Charles  Lloyd,  LL.D.,  published  anonymously. 
Travels  at  Home  and  Voyages  by  the  Fireside.  A  copy 
is  in  the  Museum. 

108-8 16.  Joseph  Kinghorn.  Fifth  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  auxiliary  Bible  Society. 
Norwich. 

103-819.  Reynold  Hogg  of  Keysoe.  Personal  religion, 
in  four  parts. 

131-829.  Joseph  Kinghorn.  Remarks  on  a  country 
clergyman’s  attempt  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  visible  church, 
the  divine  commission  of  the  clergy,  etc.  [53-829]  being  a 
defence  of  dissenters  in  general,  and  of  Baptists  in  particular, 
on  New  Testament  principles.  Norwich. 

119- 834.  Bunyan’s  Pilgrim's  Progress  was  published 

in  Arabic  at  Malta. 

120- 834.  George  Murrell  of  St.  Neots  published  a 

sermon  preached  to  the  association,  on  the  Triune  God. 

Should  any  other  material  relevant  to  British  Baptist 
history  be  known  to  readers,  especially  to  librarians,  they 
are  requested  to  notify  the  editor,  who  will  assign  a  number, 
and  publish  for  general  information. 
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J.  H.  Acworth,  Scarborough.  J.  Fowler,  Salisbury. 

G.  R.  Adams,  London.  Clarence  Fry,  Liverpool. 

J.  H.  .\dcock,  London. 

W.  J.  .Avery,  Hove.  David  Glass,  Rawdon. 

J.  R.  Godfrey,  Leicester. 

A.  Graham  Barton,  London.  \V.  Goodwin,  Loughborough. 

W.  Best,  London.  .Alex.  Gordon,  Belfast. 

F.  J.  Blight,  Wembley.  H.  P.  Gould,  Norwich. 

W.  E.  Blomfield,  Rawdon.  C.  T.  Green,  Willesden. 

Sidney  Bowser,  Loughborough.  E.  B.  Greening,  Kew. 

J.  H.  Brooksbank,  Leighton 

Buzzard.  G.  H.  Haley,  Halifax. 

C.  T.  Byford,  Purley.  C.  M.  Hardy,  Sutton. 

J.  S.  Harrison,  Brockley. 

F.  C.  Caldicott,  Coventry.  W.  G.  Haslam,  Derby. 

Stuart  Caldwell,  Oldham.  W.  J.  Haslam,  Harrogate. 

J.  C.  Carlile,  Folkestone.  ’  G.  E.  Hatton,  Bournemouth. 

H.  J.  Charter,  Cavershani.  F.  R.  W.  Heath,  Felixstowe. 

John  Chivers,  Cambridge.  H.  L.  Henman,  Plumstead. 

J.  Leslie  Chown,  Wolverhampton.  R.  H.  Henson,  Salisbury. 
Bridge  B.  Clayton,  Accrington.  T.  R.  Hooper,  Red  Hill. 

.A.  R.  Cleaver,  Northampton.  B.  E.  Horlick,  Bradninch. 

John  Clifford,  Ealing.  J.  Horne,  .Ayr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Cloutman,  Highgate.  George  Hyde,  Harrogate. 
Mrs.  Joseph  Coats,  Glasgow.  N.  M.  Hyde,  Norwich. 

.A.  R.  Coles,  Worcester. 

Sir  W.  J.  Collins,  London.  .A.  H.  Johnson,  Cambridge. 

C.  L.  Courtier,  London.  W.  H.  Jones,  Bacup. 

.A.  C.  Crane,  London. 

W.  Crispin,  Cheltenham.  R.  Klickmann,  Clapham. 

Harold  Knott,  Manchester. 

Arthur  Dakin,  Hornsey. 

L.  E.  Davies,  Bridgwater.  A.  S.  Langley,  Louth. 

T.  Witton  Davies,  Bangor.  G.  H.  R.  Laslett,  Watford. 

E.  D.  De  Rusett,  Thorpe  Bay.  G.  H.  Laurie,  Birkenhead. 

T.  Douglas,  Wisbech.  Gilbert  Laws,  Croydon. 

W.  S.  Linton,  Hessle. 

Thomas  Edmunds,  Birmingham.  A.  R.  Linzie,  Trowbridge. 
Harri  Edwards,  Raglan.  F.  T.  Lord,  Acton. 

Ernest  E.  Ellis,  Tilton.  J.  Lord,  Accrington. 

J.  W.  Ewing,  London. 

Alex.  McCay,  Londonderry. 

A.  J.  D.  Farrer,  Acton.  A.  McFadyen,  Leicester. 

Miss  Farrer,  Hampstead.  G.  P.  McKay,  Enfield. 

C.  FitzRandolph,  New  Jersey,  U.S. 
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Herbert  Marnham,  Hampstead. 
J.  W.  Marsden,  Blackburn. 

J.  T.  Marshall,  Manchester. 
Hugh  Martin,  Golders  Green. 

P.  D.  Michael,  Watford. 

Miss  Morris,  Coventry. 

A.  .\.  Mumford,  Manchester. 

A.  H.  Newman,  Georgia,  U.S. 
A.  Newton,  Wandsworth. 

E.  R.  Owens,  Brqmborough. 

G.  E.  Payne,  Neatishead. 

T.  J.  Pennell,  Wendover. 

T.  S.  Penn\',  Taunton. 

F.  W.  Pollard,  Kettering. 

S.  J.  Price,  Acton. 

Thomas  Richards,  Maesteg. 

T.  Richardson,  Kirkcaldy. 
.-Mian  M.  Ritchie,  Leicester. 

Sir  James  Roberts,  Machany. 

E.  Robinson,  Sneyd  Park. 

F.  E.  Robinson,  Bristol. 

H.  W.  Robinson,  Regent’s  Park. 

T.  H.  Robinson,  Llanishen. 

C.  B.  Rooke,  Whetstone. 

Walter  Rose,  Kingsbridge. 

J.  H.  Shakespeare,  London. 

A.  Shaw,  St.  Austell. 

W.  H.  Shipley,  Glasgow. 

W.  E.  Short,  Knowle. 


C.  G.  Skinner,  Liverpool. 

C.  D.  Smith,  Winchmore  Hill. 

F.  T.  Bloice  Smith,  Sutton. 

T.  T.  Smith,  Wellington. 

J.  H.  Snow,  Sheffield. 

J.  Sprunt,  Clevedon. 

T.  G.  Spurgeon,  Waltham  Cross. 
J.  R.  M.  Stephens,  Brockley. 
Thomas  Stewart,  Glasgow. 

.•\.  W.  Stooke,  Hove. 

J.  W.  Thirtle,  Stratford. 

W.  P.  Thomas,  Treorchy. 

Butt  Thompson,  Ventnor. 

Tucker,  Stockbridge. 

W.  Tulloch,  Glasgow. 

A.  C.  Underwood,  Yeadon. 

B.  A.  Warburton,  Wigan. 
Horace  Warde,  Surbiton. 
Herbert  Watts,  Meols. 

W.  Watts,  Grantham. 

P.  Waugh,  Edinburgh. 

W.  T.  Whitley,  Droitwich. 

F.  M.  S.  Wiborg,  Sweden. 
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The  Foreigner  in  America 

One  of  America’s  Religious  Problems,  and  what  she  is 
doing  to  meet  it. 

IT  is  a  truism  to  affirm  that  England  and  America  have  a 
common  heritage  and  a  common  life.  This  is  inevitably  so 
since  it  was  Englishmen  who  laid  the  foundations  of  our  national 
life,  and  who,  in  the  early  years  of  our  history,  formed  the 
dominant  group.  It  is  not  unnatural,  therefore,  that  we  love  to 
think  of  ourselves  as  forming  a  vital  part  of  the  people  who  call 
themselves  Anglo-Saxons.  But  there  are  those  among  us  who 
are  already  raising  the  question  as  to  whether  we  may,  any 
longer,  legitimately  aspire  to  bear  that  designation.  They  point 
to  our  great  city  populations,  which  now  for  the  first  time  in  our 
history  comprehend  more  than  one  half  of  our  people,  and  which 
are  made  up  so  largely  of  a  heterogeneous  conglomeration  of 
people  from  the  ends  of  the  earth — and  they  say  America  is  no 
longer  what  she  was  fifty  years  ago,  when  the  majority  of  her 
inhabitants  traced  their  origin  to  the  so-called  Anglo-Saxon 
countries. 

There  are  a  dozen  or  more  of  our  most  densely  settled  states 
which  have  a  population  of  foreign-born,  or  children  of  foreign- 
born  ranging  anywhere  from  thirty  to  sixty  per  cent.  This  is 
especially  true  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pensylvania,  Ohio,  and  California.  There 
are  scores  of  cities  in  our  Atlantic  border  States  which  have  a 
foreign  contingent  of  twenty-five  to  eighty-five  per  cent,  of  the 
total  population.  New  Haven,  that  once  classic  town  of  New 
England,  with  Yale  University  in  its  midst,  has  50,000  Italians, 
which  is  one-third  of  its  total  inhabitants,  not  to  mention  the 
thousands  belonging  to  other  racial  groups.  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  the  city  of  Roger  Williams,  and  the  seat  of  our  oldest 
Baptist  institution  of  learning.  Brown  University,  is  made  up  of 
thousands  of  French  Canadians,  Portuguese,  Greeks,  Poles,  and 
Jews,  and  45,000  Italians.  Lawrence,  Mass.,  the  greatest  cotton 
mill  centre  on  the  continent,  has  a  foreign  population  of  eighty 
per  cent.  New  York  City,  with  its  6,000,000  people,  representing 
almost  every  nation  in  the  world,  can  boast  of  having  over 
830,000  Russians,  800,000  Italians,  not  to  mention  the  very  large 
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groups — small  cities  within  the  city — of  Hungarians,  Poles, 
Greeks,  Spaniards,  Chinese,  French,  Japanese,  ad  infinitum. 

In  view  of  these  facts  there  seems  to  be  some  ground  for 
raising  the  question  as  to  whether  we  still  have  the  right  to  call 
ourselves  an  Anglo-Saxon  country.  And  yet  my  contention  is 
that  we  are  and  that  we  shall  continue  to  be  an  Anglo-Saxon 
people.  The  Anglo-Saxon  stock  may  pass  away,  but  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  institutions  and  ideals  still  live ;  and  it  is  these  institutions 
and  ideals  that  are  going  to  transform  in  due  season  these  various 
peoples  into  the  heterogeneous  American  people  of  the  future. 
The  Americans  of  five  hundred  years  hence  are  not  going  to  be 
the  descendants  of  those  who  came  over  in  the  glorious 
Mayflower,  but  of  those  who  have  come  from  the  four  corners 
of  the  earth,  and  have  caught  the  spirit  and  absorbed  the  ideals 
of  the  early  settlers.  For  they,  too,  have  in  them  the  capacity 
for  the  appreciation  of  religious  liberty,  freedom  of  conscience, 
and  real  democracy,  which  means  the  recognition  of  the  worth  of 
the  individual  human  soul.  The  Anglo-Saxon  spirit  is  not  some¬ 
thing  static,  I  take  it,  but  rather  like  religion,  it  is  dynamic — 
something  living,  that  is  constantly  enlarging  and  developing. 
This  is  due  to  its  fundamental  religious  character.  It  must  have 
been  with  this  thought  in  mind  that  Dr.  John  Clifford,  on  a 
recent  visit  to  America,  in  addressing  1,200  ministers  of  various 
denominations,  said,  "  You  Americans  have  taken  the  best  we 
had  and  have  made  it  better.” 

But  neither  religion  nor  the  Anglo-Saxon  spirit  will  take 
root  in  human  life  without  effort,  toil,  and  sacrifice  on  the  part 
of  those  who  would  see  these  vital  elements  take  possession  of 
men  and  women.  In  other  words,  if  America  is  to  continue  to 
have  a  common  life  with  England,  and  is  to  succeed  in  moulding 
and  fashioning  the  mind  and  temper  of  the  rapidly  increasing 
foreign  populations  within  her  own  domains,  she  must  set  herself 
to  the  task  with  renewed  energy,  and  with  a  holy  passion  and 
devotion,  of  educating  and  evangelizing,  this  great  mass  of 
humanity  that  is  not  only  foreign  in  speech  and  customs,  but  in 
religion  and  ideals  of  life. 

But  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  religious  and  social 
work,  it  is  not  necessary  to  point  out  the  superhuman,  and  what 
seem  to  be  the  insurmountable  difficulties,  that  America  has  before 
her,  in  her  endeavour  to  meet  the  exigency  of  her  task. 
According  to  the  last  religious  census  we  have  in  America  about 
24,000,000  people  who  are  members  of  the  various  Protestant 
reli^ous  bodies,  17,000,000  Roman  Catholics,  and  about  4,000,000 
Jews.  This  means  that  there  are  over  50,000,000  people  in  the  United 
States  who  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  any  of  the  religious 
organisations.  The  majority  of  these  50,000,000  are  of  Roman 
Catholic  origin,  who  have  been  lost  to  the  Church  through  con- 
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tact  with  life  in  America.  It  has  been  pointed  out  by  Roman 
Catholic  writers  that  if  the  Roman  Church  were  able  to  hold 
all  the  people  that  really  belong  to  her,  she  would  now  have  a 
membership  of  45,000,000,  instead  of  17,000,000.  Of  the  million 
and  a  quarter  of  Jews  in  New  York  City  only  400,000  are  allied 
with  synagogues.  In  the  midst  of  this  teeming  mass  of  humanity 
of  the  great  city,  we  can  count  only  400,000  Protestant  Church 
members.  There  are  scores  of  churches  in  certain  parts  of  the 
city  that  conduct  services  in  the  English  language,  where  the 
constituency  to  which  they  can  appeal  is  a  very  limited  one.  For 
the  city  as  a  whole,  only  fifteen  per  cent,  of  its  population  is 
really  accessible  to  the  Protestant  English-speaking  Church. 

This  situation  has  long  since  been  recognized  by  our  mis¬ 
sionary  statesmen,  and  as  a  result  the  various  missionary  societies 
are  stressing  the  work  among  foreign-speaking  people.  All 
denominations — especially  the  Presbyterians,  the  Methodists,  the 
Baptists,  the  Congregationalists,  and  the  Episcopalians — have 
their  foreign  work  department.  Our  own  denomination  has,  if 
I  am  not  mistaken,  the  largest  number  of  foreign-speaking  church 
members  of  any  religious  body  in  the  United  States.  Whereas 
twenty-five  years  ago  our  own  American  Baptist  Home  Mission 
Society  was  spending  most  of  its  funds  in  connection  with  the 
work  in  our  frontier  States,  to-day  it  is  spending  half  its  income 
in  the  support  of  foreign-speaking  churches — missions  and 
Christian  centres  in  foreign  communities.  But  even  this  is  far 
from  adequate  in  our  endeavour  to  meet  the  religious  needs  of  our 
foreign-born  populations. 

The  beginning  of  our  work  among  the  so-called  newer  im¬ 
migrants  goes  back  to  about  thirty  years  ago.  By  that  time  the 
Scandinavian  and  German  groups  had  flourishing  churches 
established  in  the  various  parts  of  our  country.  These  people 
were  not  so  difficult  to  reach  because  of  their  Protestant  origin. 
The  newer  immigrants,  with  few  exceptions  from  Hungary,  are 
of  Roman  Catholic  origin,  so  that  in  addition  to  meeting  their 
religious  indifference,  we  have  the  added  difficulty  of  bitter  pre¬ 
judice  towards  anything  Protestant  to  overcome.  It  is  not  an 
uncommon  thing  for  us  to  be  spat  upon  by  boys  and  girls  as  we 
pass  through  the  streets ;  there  are  those  who  will  not  walk  on 
the  same  side  of  the  street,  if  they  see  us  passing  by,  for 
fear  of  being  damned  by  coming  near  us.  Frequently  our 
services  are  disturbed  by  gangs  of  rowdies  throwing  stones  into 
our  meeting  places  and  shouting  at  the  top  of  their  voices.  For 
any  one  to  attempt  to  build  up  a  Protestant  Church  in  such 
communities  and  out  of  such  material  is  almost  like  seeking  to 
do  the  impossible.  And  yet  we  are  doing  it.  The  fact  is,  we 
must  do  it  if  Protestant  Christianity  is  to  persist  in  America. 
It  has  been  well  said  by  Mr.  Stainer,  himself  a  converted  Jew 
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and  one  of  our  foremost  experts  in  social  and  religious  problems, 

“  That  Protestant  Christianity  in  America  stands  or  falls  with 
the  foreigner.” 

From  a  religious  point  of  view  the  American  city  is  becoming 
a  serious  problem  in  most  of  our  Eastern  States.  Wherever  the 
foreigner  settles  in  large  number  the  American  moves  away  and 
takes  his  church  with  him.  The  consequence  is  that  we  have 
large  areas  in  many  of  our  cities  that  are  completely  abandoned 
by  the  Protestant  Church.  In  the  one  region  of  Brooklyn,  where 
it  has  been  the  writer’s  privilege  to  work  for  the  past  nineteen 
years,  I  have  seen  twenty-five  Protestant  Churches  move  away. 
The  fact  that  Jewish  synagogues  and  stately  Roman  Catholic 
edifices  take  the  places  of  the  departed  evangelical  churches  does 
not  meet  the  situation.  Whenever  any  district  is  bereft  of  Pro¬ 
testant  Churches  the  moral  tone  of  that  community  is  inevitably 
lowered. 

It  is  not  the  function  of  the  foreign-speaking  church  to 
perpetuate  a  foreign  institution  on  American  soil — in  what  we 
should  like  to  call  our  “  American  cities  ” ;  but  rather,  through 
the  only  medium  of  approach — the  foreigner’s  own  native  tongue 
and  persons  of  their  own  nationality — to  lay  the  foundations  anew 
for  the  future  English-speaking  Protestant  Churches  in  those 
foreign  quarters  'from  which  the  English-speaking  Church  has 
recently  retreated. 

But  when  the  various  evangelical  bodies  of  America  were 
led  to  see  their  duty  towards  the  foreigner  and  towards  the 
cause  of  Christ  in  America,  they  saw  that,  although  funds  might 
be  available  for  the  work  they  desired  to  do,  the  most  important 
element  was  lacking — i.e.  workers  :  men  and  women  who  could 
cope  with  the  problem  of  evangelizing  the  non-English-speaking 
peoples  of  our  land.  For  a  time,  any  one  who  knew  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  a  particular  foreign  group  and  could  use  a  few  pious 
phrases,  was  pressed  into  the  service,  with  the  result  that  very 
little  was  accomplished,  w'hile  in  many  cases  the  Protestant  faith 
was  discredited  because  of  scandals  which  arose  in  connection 
with  such  workers.  After  many  unfavourable  experiences  it 
became  evident  that  if  we  hoped  to  accomplish  anything  worth 
while  in  the  field  of  foreign  evangelization,  we  must  establish 
special  educational  institutions  where  the  choicest  of  our  young 
men  from  our  churches  and  missions  among  our  foreign  popula¬ 
tions,  could  be  trained  and  adequately  equipped  for  this  most 
important  work.  We  have  now  reached  a  stage  where  no  one 
will  be  accepted  on  any  of  our  foreign  fields,  no  matter  how  pious 
he  may  appear  to  be,  if  he  has  not  availed  himself  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  advantages  which  the  various  denominations  have  provided. 

Very  frequently  we  are  asked  by  well  meaning,  but  badly 
informed  people,  whether  we  are  doing  a  worthy  thing  in 
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proselytising  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Churches.  The  fact  is, 
we  are  not  compelled  to  proselytize;  there  are  millions  of  our 
foreign-speaking  people  among  us  who  have  not  only  no  attach¬ 
ment  with  the  Church  of  their  fathers,  but  who  have  become 
hostile  to  any  and  every  form  of  religion.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  not  over  one-third  of  any  of  our  foreign  groups,  with 
the  exception  of  the  French  Canadians,  are  really  loyal  to  the 
faith  of  their  fathers.  This  being  the  case,  what  else  can  the 
Protestant  Church  do  but  adapt  its  methods  so  as  to  minister 
to  the  religious  needs  of  these  people?  It  should  be  noted  here 
that  the  great  bulk  of  our  so-called  Atheists  and  rabid  antagonists 
come,  generally  speaking,  from  the  Jewish  and  Roman  Catholic 
origin. 

It  can  readily  be  understood  how  necessary  it  is  that  those 
who  are  to  attempt  the  difficult  and  delicate  task  of  mediating  to 
these  people  a  faith  which  will  satisfy  both  mind  and  heart, 
should  be  adequately  prepared,  both  spiritually  and  intellectually. 

It  should  here  be  stated  that  our  own  denomination  stands 
in  the  front  rank  of  those  who  are  seeking  to  create  a  worthy 
and  efficient  body  of  workers  to  proclaim  the  truth  of  Jesus  Christ 
to  these  prejudiced  and  in  many  instances  keen  minded  foreign¬ 
speaking  groups.  Fifteen  years  ago  the  first  of  our  departments 
— the  Italian — for  the  training  of  our  foreign  workers,  was  opened 
under  the  auspices  of  Colgate  University — one  of  our  oldest  and 
most  honoured  Baptist  Educational  Institutions.  The  work  of  this 
department  was  conducted  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  in  conjunction 
with  the  work  of  a  very  active  Italian  Church,  where  it  was 
possible  for  the  young  men  in  training  to  obtain  practical  experi¬ 
ence  while  persuing  their  studies.  Later,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  the  Hungarian,  the 
Polish,  the  Russian,  the  Czecho-Slovak,  the  Mexican,  and  the 
Roumanian  Departments  were  organized,  and  splendid  men  were 
put  at  the  head  of  each.  In  the  beginning  these  departments 
were  located  in  different  cities,  but  in  1921  they  were  all  brought 
together  under  one  organization,  known  as  the  International 
Baptist  Seminary,  and  housed  in  two  beautiful  private  residences 
purchased  by  the  Home  Mission  Society,  in  the  city  of  East 
Orange,  New  Jersey.  Rev.  F.  L.  Anderson,  D.D.,  of  Chicago, 
Ill.,  was  called  to  become  the  President  of  the  Institution.  The 
Mexican  Department,  because  of  the  density  of  the  Mexican 
population  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  was  located  at  Los  Angeles 
College;  while  the  Italian  Department,  which  the  writer  has 
the  honour  to  represent,  is  still  a  branch  of  the  Theological 
Seminary  of  Colgate  University  and  affiliated  with  the  Inter¬ 
national  Seminary. 

The  task  before  the  International  Seminary  is  neither  small 
nor  an  easy  one.  The  seminary  must  be  more  than  a  place  of 
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study — it  must  be  a  real  Christian  home,  in  which  the  highest 
standards  for  daily  living  are  taught  and  exemplified,  and  where 
the  closest  and  most  intimate  relationships  are  established  between 
teacher  and  student.  Only  by  so  doing  can  the  lives  of  the  young 
men  be  moulded  and  fashioned  into  efficient  servants  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

Our  foreign-speaking  churches  and  missions  in  the  various 
parts  of  our  country  are  the  sources  from  which  our  student 
body  is  drawn.  The  larger  part  of  those  coming  to  us  have  had 
very  limited  educational  advantages,  and  as  a  consequence  our 
courses  have  to  be  adapted  to  their  differing  needs.  We  can  set 
up  no  absolute  standard  for  admission,  for  among  our  foreign¬ 
speaking  churches,  thus  far,  “  Not  many  noble  have  been  called.” 
Among  them,  as  of  old,  it  is  the  common  people  who  receive 
Him  gladly.  But  while  our  students  come  to  us  with  many 
limitations,  they  do  bring  with  them  a  sincere  devotion  to  Jesus 
Christ — a  real  spiritual  experience,  and  a  hunger  and  passion  for 
knowledge.  It  is  up  to  us  to  do  the  rest. 

Naturally  the  seminary  has  an  intellectual  ideal.  No  student 
who  does  not  give  evidence  of  a  desire  and  capacity  for  learning 
can  long  remain  in  our  fellowship.  The  five-year  course  offered  is 
arranged  especially  for  the  needs  of  foreign-speaking  workers. 
Among  the  numerous  subjects  presented,  we  aim  to  realize  at 
least  the  following  objectives  :  1.  The  development  of  Christian 
Character;  2.  The  mastery  of  the  contents  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments;  3.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  English  and  native 
tongue;  4.  A  practical  knowledge  of  missionary  service. 

The  annual  outlay  for  the  conduct  of  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  amounts  to  no  less  than  $50,000,  not  to  mention  the  sum 
of  $200,000  which  is  invested  in  the  properties.  The  number 
of  students  enrolled  in  all  departments  reaches  almost  the  100 
figure,  while  the  number  of  teachers  is  fifteen.  The  American 
Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  however,  is  doing  work  in 
twenty-five  different  languages.  The  work  among  our  foreign 
people  is  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  Dr.  Chas.  A. 
Brooks,  who  believes  that  in  the  making  of  our  plans  for  this 
most  important  phase  of  our  denominational  work  we  must  look 
into  the  distant  future.  We  must  do  many  things  now  which 
will  not  bring  immediate  results,  but  which  will  make  possible 
a  glorious  harvest  in  the  years  to  come. 

ANTONIO  MANGANO. 


Oxford,  December  27th,  1922. 


Tendencies  In  Modern  Psychology. 

A  MODE  of  thought  that  describes  itself  as  new  loses  as 
well  as  gains  by  its  choice  of  title.  Some  there  are  who 
will  be  attracted  by  the  adjective,  for  the  spirit  which  Paul 
found  at  Athens  is  not  wholly  absent  from  the  modern  world; 
some  there  are  who  will  be  repelled,  for  it  is  still  possible  to 
be  devoted  to  an  idea  for  no  better  reason  than  that  it  is  old. 
For  both  these  classes  the  current  of  their  feeling  may  flow  on 
undisturbed :  the  one  will  find  a  new  amusement,  the  other  a 
new  occasion  for  reasserting  ancient  loyalties.  But  in  the  case 
of  the  New  Psychology,  there  is  a  large  class  of  serious- minded 
persons  who  are  profoundly  disquieted.  They  are  not  hostile  to 
new  ideas,  nor  wedded  to  traditional  forms  of  statement.  But 
they  have  come  to  cherish  certain  ideas  as  expressing  for  them 
their  highest  sense  of  values.  They  have  a  conviction  that 
Determinism  is  not  the  last  word  concerning  human  conduct; 
they  make  it  their  constant  effort,  “  forgetting  the  things  that 
are  behind  and  stretching  forward  to  the  things  that  are  before,” 
to  “  press  on  toward  the  goal  ” ;  they  believe  it  is  possible  to 
“  move  upw'ard,  working  out  the  beast.”  When  they  turn  to  the 
picture  of  mental  life  and  its  operations  presented  by  the  New 
Psychology,  they  find  little  to  support  these  hopes,  but  much  to 
make  them  fear  that  the  two  are  incompatible.  To  consider 
how  far  such  fears  have  justification  is  the  object  of  this  article. 

Professor  James  says  somewhere  that  every  innovation  has  to 
run  through  three  stages.  First  it  is  ridiculed  as  too  preposterous 
for  serious  consideration;  then  it  is  allowed  to  contain  some 
truth,  but  nothing  to  speak  of;  while  finally  it  is  held  to  be  so 
true  that  it  is  what  the  older  view  has  been  saying  all  along. 
There  are  signs  that  the  New  Psychology  is  reaching  this  third 
stage,  for  recent  writers  are  discovering  lines  of  affiliation  with 
orthodox  views.  This  is  important  and  valuable,  for  after  all 
Freud  is  no  psychological  Melchizedek. 

With  these  aspects,  however,  we  are  not  now  concerned; 
our  interest  lies  in  those  that  are  unmistakably  new. 

To  one  feature  of  the  movement  the  claim  to  novelty  must 
be  allowed ;  it  has  captured  the  popular  imagination.  Psycho¬ 
logical  topics  are  discussed  not  merely  in  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities,  but  in  the  workshop,  the  tram,  and  the  family  circle.  That 
books  on  Psychology  should  rank  with  “  best  sellers  ”  and  lec¬ 
tures  on  Psychology  prove  a  serious  rival  to  the  cinema  is  surely 
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a  great  achievement.  No  doubt  a  morbid  interest  and  an  unclean 
imagination  contribute  to  this  result;  there  are  still  many  who 
will  spend  the  greater  part  of  the  night  in  a  queue  to  secure 
admission  to  the  Bywater  trial.  But  when  all  allowance  has 
been  made  for  these,  it  remains  true  that  the  public  interest  is 
sustained  by  a  recognition  that  Psychology  is  at  last  becoming 
concrete  and  practical,  concerned  not  so  much  to  provide  a  basis 
for  systems  of  philosophy  as  to  explain  the  common  life  of 
common  men.  There  is  substantial  justice  in  the  complaint  of 
Tansley  that  the  older  Psychology  was  abstract  and  academic. 
Confining  its  data  to  the  clearly-conscious  aspects  of  mental  life 
and  restricting  its  method  to  introspection,  it  over-emphasised 
perception  and  intellection,  processes  which  are  necessarily  fully 
conscious,  to  the  neglect  of  half-conscious  or  unconscious  pro¬ 
cesses  which  are  of  vital  importance.  The  advance  of  recent 
years  consists  chiefly  in  the  recognition  and  analysis  of  these 
non-rational  processes  due  in  the  main  to  the  spread  of  biological 
conceptions  of  mind  and  to  the  interest  in  psycho-pathology. 

It  is  not  easy  to  find  descriptive  terms  which  will  apply 
equally  well  over  all  parts  of  the  wide  field  of  modern  psycho¬ 
logical  inquiry.  For  the  exponents  of  the  new  methods  are 
already  organised  into  various  schools,  not  all  speaking  the  same 
language  nor  worshipping  the  same  gods.  There  is  the  Vienna 
school  of  Freud,  the  Columbus  of  the  movement;  the  Zurich 
school  of  Jung,  more  sympathetic  to  ethical  and  religious  values 
than  Fi'eud ;  the  new  Nancy  school  of  Coue,  whose  methods  have 
been  so  brilliantly  systematised  by  Baudouin;  there  is  also  the 
important  school  of  British  psychologists,  most  of  whom  are 
also  medical  men,  called  by  Valentine  the  Neo-Freudians,  and 
including  W.  H.  R.  Rivers,  B.  Hart,  W.  Brown,  Crichton  Miller, 
and  J.  A.  Hadfield. 

With  the  school  of  Coue  I  do  not  propose  to  deal  at  all.  The 
questions  its  method  raises  belong  to  another  order  of  thought, 
though  the  recent  volume  of  Baudouin  on  Psycho-Analysis  shows 
that  the  points  of  view  are  not  so  far  apart  as  at  first  appeared. 
Of  the  British  school  also  I  shall  have  little  to  say.  Without  a 
doubt,  the  therapeutic  applications  of  the  new  theories  account 
largely  for  their  wide  acceptance.  But  we  must  beware  of  con¬ 
fusing  two  quite  distinct  things.  Psychology  is  an  explanation 
of  mental  processes,  their  conditions  and  development.  Psychiatry 
is  a  totally  different  science  however  close  may  be  its  dependence 
upon  Psychology.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  that  he 
who  would  be  a  mental  healer  must  be  more  than  a  psycho¬ 
logist.  As  reasonably  would  a  man  profess  to  be  a  surgeon  on 
the  strength  of  acquaintance  with  a  set  of  surgical  instruments. 
Only  an  expert,  trained  both  in  general  medicine  and  in  psycho¬ 
logy,  can  be  trusted  to  deal  with  mental  systems  so  delicately 
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poised  and  so  easily  damaged.  But  an  understanding  of  the 
processes  involved  may  help  us  to  know  when  and  how  expert 
treatment  may  be  useful ;  as  we  see  the  fatal  ease  with  which  the 
abnormal  mind  accepts  and  elaborates  a  suggestion  it  will  certainly 
beget  caution  lest  any  word  of  ours  should  swing  a  mind  unhinged 
the  further  from  its  bearings. 

It  is  to  the  doctrine  of  Freud  and  Jung,  and,  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  Social  Psycholog>',  McDougall,  that  what  I  have  to  say 
is  primarily  related.  Speaking  quite  generally  we  may  regard 
the  significant  contribution  of  the  new  movement  to  the  under¬ 
standing  of  mental  life  as  consisting  in  the  Enlargement  of  the 
Meaning  of  Personality,  (a)  Intensively ;  in  the  Psychology  of 
the  Unconscious;  (b)  Extensively  :  in  the  Psychology  of  Society. 

The  Enl.\rgement  of  the  Meaning  of  Personality. 

The  conception  of  personality  which  has  in  the  main  domin¬ 
ated  Psychology  is  that  which  we  find  in  Locke,  a  closed  per¬ 
sonality  accessible  only  through  the  senses,  Bunyan’s  City  of 
Mansoul,  with  its  Eargate,  Eyegate,  etc.  It  is  true  that  later 
work  has  refined  upon  this  first  analysis,  but  chiefly  in  the  way 
of  distinguishing  a  larger  number  of  sensory  elements  and 
gaining  a  more  accurate  idea  of  the  processes  through  which 
these  are  elaborated  into  the  complex  experiences  of  adult  life. 
It  is  true  also  that  psychologists  have  long  recognized  the  fact 
that  consciousness  is  modified  by  unnoticed  factors,  that  sub¬ 
conscious  influences  contribute  to  conscious  experience.  But  these 
were  regarded  as  residual  traces  of  previous  experiences,  psycho¬ 
logical,  or  psycho-physical  dispositions.  All  this  the  New 
Psychology  would  include  within  the  region  of  the  fore-conscious 
or  the  co-conscious,  and  then  go  on  to  insist  that  this  forms  merely 
a  fragment  of  the  content  of  personality.  For  it.  Mind  is  a  highly 
organised  product  whose  fundamental  activities  are  non-rational 
and  largely  unconscious.  “  The  power  of  conscious  reasoning 
is  a  later  development,  playing  but  a  minor  part,  even  in  the 
most  highly  developed  human  being,  on  the  surface  so  to  speak 
of  the  firmly  built  edifice  of  instincts,  emotions,  and  desires, 
which  form  the  main  structure  of  the  mental  organism.”*  This 
“  firmly  built  edifice  ”  is  composed  of  associated  elements  called 
complexes.  It  is  characteristic  of  a  complex  that  it  is  organised 
round  an  instinct,  that  the  elements  composing  it  are  held 
together  by  a  common  feeling  tone,  and  that  the  stimulation  of 
any  one  of  the  elements  tends  to  call  the  rest  into  consciousness 
through  the  medium  of  this  common  tone.  In  a  perfectly 
balanced  mind  these  complexes  function  in  complete  harmony 

*Tansley;  The  Neiv  Psychology  and  its  Relation  to  Life,  p.  14. 
Italics  mine. 
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with  each  other  and  in  fair  accord  with  reality.  Behind  the  com¬ 
plexes  themselves  we  have  to  conceive  of  a  store  of  psychic  energy 
which,  when  attached  to  a  complex  and  discharging  itself  through 
conative  channels,  is  termed  Libido.  Not  the  whole  of  this 
psychic  energy  is  thus  appropriated;  in  normal  individuals  there 
is  a  mass  of  energy  in  reserve,  available  for  various  purposes  as 
they  arise.  So  far  the  description  contains  nothing  distinctively 
human.  We  touch  the  specifically  human  factor  in  the  notion  of 
mental  conflict.  This  is  the  struggle  which  takes  place  between 
complexes  the  conations  of  which  would  lead  to  incompatible 
actions.  The  major  conflicts,  which  constitute  the  staple  of 
•dramas  and  novels,  are  those  between  sex  and  morality,  sex  and 
religion,  patriotism  and  family.  Such  a  state  of  conflict  is 
characterised  by  emotional  tension  and  paralysis  of  action,  and 
in  the  nature  of  things  cannot  long  continue.  The  mind  employs 
a  variety  of  instruments  for  resolving  the  conflict — segregation, 
rationalisation,  projection,  phantasy,  repression,  sublimation,  etc. 
Of  these,  repression  and  sublimation  are  the  only  ones  that  space 
will  allow  me  to  deal  with.  Sublimation  is  the  name  given  to  the 
process  whereby  the  energy  pertaining  to  a  primitive  and  lower 
instinct  is  employed  in  a  new  and  derived — i.e.  higher — form.  It 
is  an  attractive  concept,  if  we  could  be  sure  that  it  is  possible. 
No  doubt  it  often  happens  that  in  the  effort  to  escape  a  strong 
but  unwelcome  impulse  we  turn  to  some  other  activity ;  and  since 
the  original  impulse  is  not  easily  resisted  we  must  needs  become 
absorbed  in  our  new  occupation.  But  this  is  substitution.  It  is 
not  using  the  energy  of  the  original  impulse  to  do  work  foreign 
to  its  own  tendency. 

Repression  is  the  most  drastic  method  of  dealing  with  a 
mental  conflict.  It  consists  in  banishing  one  of  the  combatants 
from  consciousness.  We  have  recourse  to  it  when  some  strong 
desire,  which  we  think  we  ought  not  to  satisfy,  is  present  to  the 
mind,  when  we  refuse  to  look  some  unpleasant  fact  squarely  in 
the  face.  Experience  shows  that  attention  tends  to  withdraw 
itself  from  the  pleasure  or  dissatisfied  cravings  and  we  may  so 
habitually  repress  certain  desires  that  they  cease  to  trouble  us. 
We  fondly  imagine  that  they  are  dead.  But  the  characteristic 
•doctrine  of  the  New  Psychology  is  ; 

(o)  That  they  are  not  dead,  but  repressed  into  the  uncon¬ 
scious  ; 

{b)  That  they  are  constantly  striving  to  find  expression  in 
consciousness ; 

(c)  That  they  manifest  themselves  there  in  distorted  and 
symbolic  forms,  particularly  during  sleep; 

(d)  That  they  may  so  thoroughly  disturb  mental  equilibrium 
as  to  disrupt  in  various  ways  the  unity  of  personal 
consciousness. 
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To  this  we  must  add  that  in  Freud’s  view  such  repressed 
desires  form  the  whole  content  of  the  unconscious,  and  for  the 
most  part  consist  of  sexual*  impulses  unconsciously  repressed 
during  childhood.  Other  psychologists  insist  that  the  uncon¬ 
scious  comprises  many  elements  other  than  repressed  sexual 
desires,  viz.  lapsed  memories,  racial  inheritance,  etc.,  but  all  insist 
that  the  unconscious  is  the  basis  of  the  entire  mind  and  manifests 
itself  in  indirect  and  symbolic  form  in  our  clearly  conscious  life. 
Conscious  processes  are  constantly  manifesting  themselves  as 
fragments  of  a  larger  whole,  and  what  we  call  ourselves  is  just 
so  much  of  this  unconscious  material  as  we  have  managed  to 
organize  into  relatively  stable  and  coherent  form. 

With  this  hopelessly  inadequate  account  of  the  enlargement 
of  Personality  by  carrying  it  down  into  the  depths  of  the  un¬ 
conscious,  I  pass  to  consider  a  second  direction  in  which  modern 
psychology  is  enlarging  our  conception  of  Personality,  viz.  by 
the  recognition  that  the  self  is  a  social  self.  Though  it  is  long 
since  Aristotle  declared  that  man  is  a  creature  destined  for 
society,  the  dictum  seems  to  have  been  remembered  only  in  the 
philosophy  of  society.  Social  psychology  is  a  relatively  young 
department  of  the  science,  and  it  has  not  yet  got  its  problem 
sufficiently  clear.  Too  often  it  contents  itself  with  descriptions 
of  the  unorganised  crowd  or  of  the  mental  life  of  society,  as  it 
finds  collective  expression  in  laws,  customs,  institutions,  consti¬ 
tutions,  and  forms  of  worship.  But  its  real  problem  is  the  way 
in  which  the  character,  conduct,  and  beliefs  of  men  are  modified 
by  the  fact  that  they  live  in  definite  relationships  with  their 
fellows.  Towards  the  solution  of  this  problem  we  have  made  a 
promising  beginning.  McDougall’s  Social  Psychology  marks  a 
very  definite  advance  towards  a  social  psychology;  but,  as  he 
himself  says,  accepting  the  statement  of  one  of  his  critics,  “  he 
seems  to  do  a  great  deal  of  packing  in  preparation  for  a  journey 
on  which  he  never  starts.”  f  And  the  reason  he  never  really 
starts  is  probably  not  unconnected  with  the  fact  that  his  vision 
of  social  facts  is  imperfect.  It  is  not  enough  to  postulate  the 
gregarious  instinct.^  The  gregarious  instinct  is  simply  an  im¬ 
pulse  to  herd  together  and  is  satisfied  by  the  mere  presence  of  a 
multitude.  The  social  impulse  is  something  both  wider  and 
deeper,  including  an  impulse  to  act  together  and  in  fellowship 
to  shape  common  rules  of  action.  What  McDougall  does  is  to 
exhibit  several  motives  that  contribute  to  social  life  by  making  one 
individual  interested  in  other  individuals;  what  he  fails  to  do  is 
to  recognize  any  definitely  social  motive,  any  motive  that  would 

*  Freud  interprets  the  term  “  sexual  ”  widely. 

t  McDougall,  The  Group  Mind,  Pref.  viii. 

tSee  the  spirited  criticism  of  “Gregariousness”  in  Findlay’s  Intro¬ 
duction  to  Sociology,  pp.  69-74. 
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make  group  activity  interesting.  As  Findlay  says,  “  The  out¬ 
standing  fact  is  surely  that  enormous  enrichment  of  experience, 
the  multiplied  avenues  of  enjoyment,  when  once  the  creature  has 
learned  to  communicate  and  to  understand  the  art  of  social 
intercourse  with  a  fexv.”  *  Only  upon  the  recognition  of  the 
social  motive  can  we  build  securely  a  system  of  social  ethics. 
Ethics  based  upon  self-seeking  tendencies  can  find  no  better 
ideal  than  the  super-man,  a  figure  that  looms  not  obscurely 
through  much  recent  ethical  work.  Nor  is  the  self-seeking  atti¬ 
tude  rectified  merely  by  reference  to  altruistic  tendencies.  Altru¬ 
ism  is  only  incidentally  social ;  it  sees  the  “  alter  ”  as  an  “  other 
and  not  as  a  member  of  a  group.  Such  recognition  only  perpetu¬ 
ates  class  consciousness,  and  make  more  distant  the  time  when 
the  organisation  of  conduct  shall  have  for  its  aim  the  rendering 
of  social  service  and  the  organisation  of  society  have  for  its 
object  the  furtherance  of  group  activity  in  its  highest  forms. 

The  link  of  connection  between  these  two  branches  of 
psychology’  is  found  in  the  appeal  they  make  in  common  to 
Instinct  for  the  explanation  of  human  conduct.  It  is  a  funda¬ 
mental  tenet  of  the  New  Psychology  that  all  actions  and  the 
conations  leading  to  them  are  motived  by  and  gain  their  energy 
from  instinctive  sources.  The  strength  with  which  the  complexes 
struggle  in  mental  conflicts  depends  upon  the  instinct  round  which 
they  are  organised;  the  evolution  of  social  behaviour  is  referred 
to  the  Herd  Instinct  with  its  instruments.  Suggestion,  Conven¬ 
tion,  and  Authority.  But  it  is  more  than  probable  that  something 
is  here  being  overlooked.  It  is  quite  true  that  we  gain  a  real 
insight  into  human  behaviour  by  interpreting  it  in  terms  of 
specific  response  to  appropriate  stimulus,  response  which  uses 
the  inherited  mechanisms  that  the  psychologist  calls  instincts. 
But  it  is  not  true  that  these  instincts  are  the  only  primitive  factors 
conditioning  our  responses.  The  native  equipment  of  man  in¬ 
cludes  aptitudes  as  well  as  instincts.  These  native  aptitudes  do 
not  provide  readymade  reactions  to  stimuli.  The  child  who  has 
a  gift  for  music  does  not  break  into  song  at  some  special  stimulus. 
He  shovvs  an  interest  in  music,  learns  it  readily,  exhibits  some 
originality.  But  these  native  aptitudes  are  important  factors  in 
motivation. 

Further,  neither  instincts  nor  capacities  operate  mechani¬ 
cally;  they  are  subject  to  control.  And  the  control  is  the 
important  element.  Only  in  sub-human  forms  of  life  is  this 
control  automatic  and  instinctive;  man  may  and  does  indulge  his 
appetites  beyond  the  requirements  of  his  body.  It  is,  of  course, 
possible  to  reply  that  this  control  is  in  form  inhibition,  not  a 
source  of  positive  impetus.  But  if  we  have  learned  Hume  we 
see  that  this  is  not  a  distinction  that  can  legitimately  be  made.- 
*  Findlay,  op.  cit.,  p.  80.  Italics  original. 
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■“  Nothing  can  oppose  or  retard  the  impulse  of  passion  but  a 
contrary  impulse;  and  if  this  contrary  impulse  ever  arises  from 
reason,  this  latter  faculty  must  have  an  original  influence  on  the 
will,  and  must  be  able  to  cause  as  well  as  hinder  any  act  of 
volition.”  * 

Problems  Raised  by  the  New  Psychology. 

I  am  conscious  that  in  this  hurried  review  I  have  raised  more 
problems  than  I  can  solve.  There  may  be  some  compensation  in 
the  fact,  which  those  who  know  the  subject  intimately  will  easily 
recognise,  that  I  have  left  many  more  unraised.  My  estimate 
of  the  tendencies  must  be  brief  and  from  considerations  of  space 
dogmatic. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  new  dis¬ 
coveries  many  generalisations  which  cannot  be  permanently 
maintained  should  be  made.  Certainly  its  treatment  of  the  rules 
of  evidence  is  very  cavalier.  But  this  will  pass,  in  the  inevitable 
criticism  wdiich  it  will  provoke  and  provide.  That  the  move¬ 
ment  is  on  right  lines  is  evident  from  the  striking  cures  to  which 
its  applications  lead.  That  there  are  perils  in  it  is  also  true. 
But  we  may  draw  its  own'  lesson  and  minimise  the  risks  by 
looking  them  in  the  face.  On  three  points  I  offer  a  word  or 
two  of  suggestion. 

1.  Physical  and  Psychical  Causality.  The  postulate  on 
which  the  New  Psychology  works  is  that  the  law  of  Causation 
holds  within  the  realm  of  consciousness.  This  is  indeed  true  of 
all  psychology,  but  it  receives  a  fresh  emphasis  in  the  new 
teaching.  We  mean  by  Causality  the  connection  of  any  event 
with  the  series  of  conditions  out  of  which  it  arises.  Apart  from 
this  connectedness  no  science  would  be  possible.  Psychology  is 
justified  in  claiming  psychical  causality  as  its  indispensable  postu¬ 
late,  but  it  does  not  follow  therefrom  that  the  connection  is  of 
the  kind  that  we  meet  in  the  physical  realm.  Physical  causation 
definitely  involves  the  assumptions  that  the  quantity  of  energy 
is  constant  and  that  cause  and  effect  are  equivalent.  These 
assumptions  are  found  to  work  in  the  physical  realm,  but  if 
we  apply  them  in  the  psychical  realm  we  are  met  by  the  fact 
that  psychical  energy  is  not  a  constant.  Instead  of  a  law  of 
conservation  of  energy  we  have  a  law  of  increasing  psychical 
energy  and  effects  that  are  more  than  their  causes.  Consequently, 
while  we  can  read  the  psychical  series  backward  with  tolerable 
accuracy  we  cannot  read  it  forward  except  in  very  general  terms ; 
and  this  is  due  not  merely  to  the  complexity  of  events  but  to 
the  very  nature  of  the  psychical  process.  Hence  the  admission 
of  psychical  causality  does  not  involve  determinism  in  morals. 

♦Hume:  Treatise,  Book  II.,  Part  III.,  Section  III. 
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That  is  a  question  which  remains  to  be  settled  on  metaphysical 
grounds. 

2.  The  Utility  of  Repression.  The  Freudian  doctrine  iS' 
distinctly  that  by  repression  the  unwelcome  complex  is  not 
destroyed.  It  opens  up  a  fearful  prospect,  before  which  the 
Ancient  Mariner  with  his  dead  albatross  pales  into  insignificance. 
What,  then,  of  forgiveness?  “Who  blotteth  out  all  your  iniquities” 
is  the  hope  that  stands  between  us  and  despair.  But  there  is 
nothing  in  Repression  that  inhibits  us  from  “  looking  for  the 
mercy  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.”  Confession  is  the  removing 
of  a  repression;  it  brings  the  offending  memory  back  into  con¬ 
sciousness  and  consciously  repudiates  it.  “If  we  confess  our  sin. 
He  is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sin  and  to  cleanse  us 
from  all  unrighteousness.” 

In  another  way  the  question  of  Repression  may  trouble  us. 
Is  Repression  always  harmful?  Biologically  and  psychologically 
it  may  always  be  so  as  involving  a  waste  of  energy  and  a  danger 
to  mental  equilibrium.  But  if  not  the  best  way,  it  may  be  better 
than  the  worst.  If  we  are  not  able  to  offer  “  our  bodies  as  living 
sacrifices,”  better  to  buffet  them  and  to  keep  them  in  subjection 
than  leave  them  to  work  unrighteousness.  There  may  be  occa¬ 
sions  where  hand  or  eye  or  foot  so  offend  that  we  must  cut 
them  off  and  cast  them  from  us  that  our  soul  may  live. 

3.  The  Relation  of  Origins  and  Values.  The  New 
Psychology  is  constantly  bringing  us  up  by  referring  what  seem 
to  us  worthy  motives  to  some  primitive  instinct,  particularly  the 
sexual.  Whether  they  are  rightly  so  analysed  is  a  question  of  fact 
on  which  all  the  members  of  the  school  are  not  in  agreement. 
But  supposing  they  are.  What  then?  Surely  nothing  of  their 
present  value  is  affected.  The  real  question  is  what  they  now 
are,  not  whence  they  sprang.  “  Even  if  there  could  be  no  doubt 
about  the  sexual  origin  of  music,  still  it  would  be  a  poor,  un¬ 
anaesthetic  generalisation  to  include  music  in  the  category  of 
sexuality.  A  similar  nomenclature  would  lead  us  to  classify  the 
cathedral  of  Cologne  as  mineralogy  because  it  was  built  of 
stones.”  *  This  is  but  to  relearn  the  lesson  we  had  first  to  learn 
when  Darwin  shocked  the  modern  world  into  thinking  straight. 

HAROLD  C.  ROWSE. 

♦Jung,  Psychology  of  the  Unconscious,  p.  40. 
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Paper  to  a  Company  of  Lay-Preachers. 

The  great  difficulty  in  studying  the  subject  of  public  prayer 
is  that  its  success  must  come  from  spiritual  sources.  It 
is  impossible  to  deal  with  the  holy  exercise  itself,  without  having 
regard  to  the  soul,  from  which  it  springs.  As  was  said  of  evan¬ 
gelizing,  in  a  late  article  on  this  subject  in  the  Baptist  Times ^ 
by  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Boreham,  so  we  may  say  of  public  prayer,  “it  is 
much  more  to  do  with  the  spiritual  mood  of  the  man  than  with 
any  outward  form  or  method."  Our  task,  therefore,  is  not  so 
much  an  intellectual  exercise  as  a  spiritual  meditation. 

It  is  safe  to  remark  upon  the  very  threshold  of  the  study, 
that  only  the  man  who  is  frequently  in  private  prayer,  and  so 
secures  the  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  that  sacred  duty,  can  lead 
the  prayers  of  a  congregation  aright.  There  is  an  old  story  of 
the  American  Civil  War,  that  when  a  soldier-boy  was  seen  leaving 
the  lines,  he  was  arrested  by  a  sentinel,  and  brought  before  the 
Commandant,  on  the  suspicion  of  communicating  with  the  enemy. 
When  the  officer  asked  him  the  reason  for  his  going  out  of  bounds 
he  replied,  he  was  going  into  the  wood  to  pray.  “  Then  kneel 
down  and  pray  now,”  said  the  Commandant,  “  for  you  had  never 
more  need  of  it  in  your  life.”  The  boy’s  prayer  was  so  artless 
and  powerful  that  the  officer  released  him,  saying  to  his  fellow- 
officers  around :  ”  He  must  be  often  at  drill,  or  he  would  not 
have  been  so  good  at  review.”  It  is  only  the  soul  that  has  en¬ 
joyed  communion  with  its  Lord  in  secret,  that  can  rightly  express 
the  needs  of  a  congregation  in  public. 

It  has  been  said  of  preaching,  that  it  is  “all  in  the  man”; 
that  is  to  say,  the  secret  of  success  is  not  found  in  words, 
manner,  or  style,  but  in  the  dealings  of  God  with  the  preacher’s 
soul,  and  the  preacher’s  soul  with  God,  before  the  ambassador  of 
Christ  stands  before  the  people.  That  is  still  more  true  of  public 
prayer.  The  cry,  “  Prepare  your  hearts  before  Him,”  uttered  of 
old,  should  ring  in  the  ears  of  all  those  who  have  to  lead  the 
supplications  of  the  congregation  before  they  open  their  lips  in 
public.  If  he  who  preaches  needs  the  teaching  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  before  he  speaks  in  the  ears  of  the  people,  how  much  more 
does  he  who  prays  with  them  need  to  be  taught  of  heaven  before, 
he  speaks  with  God.  “  Keep  thy  foot  when  thou  goest  into  the 
House  of  God,”  is  good  advice  for  all  worshippers,  but  especially 
applicable  to  the  leader  in  public  prayer. 
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Another  preliminary  remark,  very  necessary,  is,  that  the 
qualifications  for  acceptable  public  prayer  are  such  as  should 
characterize  our  private  devotions.  When  we  speak  of  prayer, 
there  is  much  in  common  between  that  which  we  offer  alone  and 
that  we  offer  in  the  hearing  of  the  people.  We  must  bear  this 
in  mind  as  we  pursue  our  study.  An  enjoyed  union  with  Christ 
before  the  Throne  is  the  secret  of  both. 

We  come  nearer  to  the  heart  of  our  theme  in  saying  that  we 
must  keep  before  our  minds  the  two  views  which  may  be  taken 
of  prayer — the  human  and  the  divine,  our  w'ants  and  God’s  gifts. 
Since  the  last  is  so  overwhelmingly  the  most  important,  we  must 
recognize  that  God’s  pozver  and  love,  His  ear  and  heart  open  to 
our  cry,  and  His  hand  ready  to  send  answers  down,  are  so  much 
more  important  than  the  thought  of  our  needs.  It  is  not  ex¬ 
aggeration  to  say  that  the  keynote  of  every  public  petition  must  be 
God — God — God  !  There  are  but  four  instances  of  lengthy 
public  prayers  given  to  us  in  the  scripture  outside  the  Book  of 
Psalms — Solomon’s  prayer  at  the  dedication  of  the  Temple; 
Daniel’s  prayer;  the  prayer  of  the  Levites,  recorded  in  Nehe- 
miah;  and  the  prayer  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  John  xvii.  The 
great  characteristic  of  each  of  these  is  the  felt  presence  of  God. 
You  have  only  gone  a  few  sentences  in  the  prayer,  whether  that 
of  the  dear  Master  or  of  His  servants  of  old,  when  you  feel 
already  that  you  are  bowing  in  the  Holy  of  Holies.  This  was  a 
peculiar  characteristic  of  the  public  prayers  of  C.  H.  Spurgeon. 
When  the  people  were  gathered  in  the  Tabernacle  on  Sunday 
morning,  and  there  was  a  hum  of  conversation  all  over  the  place, 
at  the  stroke  of  eleven  a  hush  would  come  on  the  assembly  as 
the  pastor  walked  down  upon  the  platform.  After  two  or  three 
sentences  of  worship  had  fallen  from  his  lips  you  forgot  the 
presence  of  the  multitude — so  restless  a  few  minutes  ago — and 
the  one  thought  was,  “  God  is  in  this  place,  though  I  knew  it  not.” 

Nothing  can  exceed  in  impropriety  the  rushing  into  the 
presence  of  God  with  some  personal  request,  without  acknow¬ 
ledging  the  greatness  and  the  glory  of  Jehovah,  to  whom  the 
suppliant  prays.  It  was  this  want  of  reverence  which  made  one 
say  of  the  prayers  of  a  well-known  preacher  that,  “  He  ordered  God 
about  as  though  He  were  his  errand  boy.”  And  again,  it  is  the 
lack  of  this  holy  reverence  which  produces  what  has  been  called 
the  “  familiar  jabberings  to  God  ”  which  too  often  disgrace  our 
Nonconformist  services.  “  God  is  in  His  holy  temple ;  let  all  the 
earth  keep  silence  before  Him.”  “  Come,  let  us  worship  and  bow 
down,  let  us  kneel  before  the  Lord  our  Maker.”  “  God  is  in 
Heaven,  and  we  upon  earth,  therefore  let  our  words  be  few.” 
“  I  have  taken  upon  myself,  who  am  but  dust  and  ashes,  to  speak 
unto  the  Lord.”  “  Thou  art  the  God,  who  has  made  heaven  and 
earth.”  Such  thoughts  must  fill  our  hearts,  even  if  some  of  the 
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scripture  expressions  do  not  rise  to  our  lips,  when  we  commence 
our  public  prayer. 

The  thought  is  of  such  importance  that  we  do  not  like  to 
leave  it  too  speedily.  What  is  needed  is  not  only  a  sense  of 
God  and  His  presence  in  our  own  hearts,  but  to  lead  the  people 
to  feel  the  same.  Surely  Christ  impressed  this  upon  His  disciples 
w'hen  He  gave  an  example  of  the  Church’s  prayer  commencing 
with  the  lowliest  homage,  “  Our  Father,  which  art  in  heaven, 
hallowed  be  Thy  name,  Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done 
on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.”  Both  for  ourselves  and  for  the 
people,  we  need  in  our  opening  sentences  to  seek  to  press  into 
the  Divine  presence.  When  Carlyle  was  describing  the  prayers 
of  Edward  Irving,  he  said  :  “  He  is  seeking  to  do  what  no  man 
can  do  and  live,  even  to  see  God.”  There  should  be  something 
of  this  hunger  and  thirst  after  God  in  our  own  souls  as  we 
approach  unto  Him,  if  we  are  to  lead  the  people  into  the  same 
mood. 

And  for  this  we  need  to  recognize  each  Person  of  the  Trinity. 
“  Having  therefore  boldness  to  enter  into  the  Holiest  by  the 
Blood  of  Jesus,  let  us  draw  near,  having  our  hearts  sprinkled 
from  an  evil  conscience  and  our  bodies  washed  with  pure  water  ” 
— that  is,  our  lives  cleansed  by  the  Spirit’s  sanctification. 
“  Through  Christ  we  have  access,  by  the  Spirit,  unto  the  Father.” 
It  is  well,  at  the  beginning  of  our  prayers,  equally  as  at  the  end, 
to  ascribe  honour  and  glory  to  the  Father,  to  the  Son,  and  to 
the  Holy  Spirit.  We  need  the  Father’s  ear,  the  Son’s  redeeming 
blood,  and  the  Spirit’s  gracious  energies,  if  we  are  to  pray  aright. 

Coming  closer  to  the  main  trend  of  our  prayer,  there  are 
certain  things  we  must  seek  to  avoid.  As  D.  M.  Panton  has 
lately  exhorted  us,  we  must  shun  a  liturgy,  that  is,  saying  the  same 
things  over  and  over  in  the  same  words  Sunday  after  Sunday. 
There  can  be  order  in  our  petitions  without  using  the  same 
phraseology  continually.  Neither  must  we  turn  the  prayer  into 
a  Bible  reading.  It  is  well  frequently  to  quote  the  Word  of  God, 
especially  His  promises,  and  turn  them  round  upon  Himself. 
It  was  this  which  made  George  Herbert  call  prayer  “  reversed 
thunder.”  But  that  is  quite  a  different  thing  to  unloading  our 
memory  of  a  long  list  of  texts,  which  both  God  and  perhaps 
the  people,  know  as  well  as,  or  better  than,  we  do ;  and  which  are 
not  needed  at  the  time  to  express  our  wants  before  God.  We 
must  take  care,  also,  not  to  make  the  prayer  a  short  address. 
Nothing  can  be  more  inappropriate,  and  almost  repulsive,  than  to 
make  a  pretence  of  talking  to  God,  and  all  the  while  to  be 
addressing  the  people.  This  is  quite  a  familiar  fault  in  prayer, 
and  we  charge  our  soul  and  the  souls  of  our  brethren  to  beware 
of  such  a  grievous  fault.  There  is  a  time  for  everything — a  time 
to  exhort  and  a  time  to  pray.  Let  us  avoid,  also,  cold  formality. 

17 
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Some  prayers  suggest  that  those  who  deliver  them  are  only 
praying  because  it  is  the  time  to  pray.  There  is  no  fire,  no 
warmth,  no  emotion  in  what  they  say.  No  wonder  that  the 
audience  goes  to  sleep  under  the  infliction,  and  the  responses  of 
the  auditory — whether  spoken  or  felt — are  few  and  far  between. 

What  we  have  said  already  about  seeking  the  presence  of 
God,  suggests  the  earliest  thought  in  the  prayer  itself — adoration. 
When  Andrew  Murray  brought  out  his  little  book.  Secret  of 
Intercession,  he  found  in  writing  it,  that  he  was  continually 
met  with  the  remembrance,  “  But  many  will  say,  how  am  I  to 
carry  out  this  gracious  work?”  His  second  book  in  the  little 
pocket  series  was,  therefore.  The  Secret  of  Adoration.  It  is  in 
this  spirit  we  must  stand  up  before  the  people  and  open  our 
lips.  “  Worship  the  Lord  in  the  beauty  of  holiness,  fear  before 
Him  all  the  earth.”  “  Thou  art  great  and  greatly  to  be  praised, 
and  to  be  had  in  reverence  above  all  gods.” 

But  having  thus  come  and  bowed  our  souls  in  the  Divine 
presence,  the  next  thought  ought  to  be  praise.  And  here  is  one 
of  the  most  joyous  departments  of  public  prayer.  To  think  of 
all  those  before  you  enjoy  with  yourself  the  forgiveness  of 
sin,  the  witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  spirit  of  adoption,  per¬ 
severing  grace,  the  promises  which  feed  faith  upon  its  journey, 
the  fellowship  of  God  in  His  three  persons,  the  sure  hope  of 
heaven,  the  daily  bread,  the  enjoyment  of  health  and  strength, 
the  smile  of  friends,  answered  prayers,  providential  deliverances — 

Moments  come  quick,  but  mercies  are 

More  swift  and  free  than  they. 

What  a  joyous  exercise  is  this  expression  of  praise  for  a  number 
of  hearts  while  you  feel  they  are  singing  with  your  own !  How 
often  have  we  felt  lifted  up  as  on  wings,  heavenward,  as  we 
have  tried  to  express  the  loving  gratitude  of  the  people  of  God. 
And  yet,  this  is  no  easy  part  of  public  prayer.  Have  you  ever 
asked,  in  a  prayer  meeting,  one  of  the  congregation  to  spend  a 
few  moments  in  nothing  but  praise?  It  is  really  amusing  to  do 
so.  The  brother  or  sister  is  almost  certain  to  go  off  after  a  few 
sentences  in  asking  for  something.  So  naturally  selfish  are  our 
hearts,  or  so  burdened  are  we  with  our  own  and  others’  needs, 
that  our  songs  soon  die  away  into  sighs. 

And  yet  we  must  not  undervalue  this  part  of  public  prayer. 
The  Divinely-provided  prayer-book  is  the  Book  of  Psalms,  and  it 
is  full  of  singing.  Sixty — more  than  one-third — are  full  of 
praise,  and  the  last  five  are  all  Hallelujah  Psalms,  beginning  and 
ending  with  “  Praise  the  Lord  !  ” 

After  praise  should  come  confession  of  sin;  and  there,  too, 
you  will  feel  that  instead  of  the  few  hastily-fleeing  moments 
allowed  you  for  the  holy  exercise,  you  need  hours,  to  tell  the 
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Lord  the  faults  and  failings  and  infirmities  of  the  people  before 
you,  as  well  as  your  own.  And  he  who  knows  his  own  heart  best 
will  best  be  able  to  lead  the  people  in  confession  before  God. 
Sins  since  conversion ;  the  first  love  dying  down  into  a  smoulder¬ 
ing  flame;  the  first  hatred  of  sin,  when  its  true  character  was 
seen  in  the  Spirit’s  light,  now  less  fierce;  and  even  a  coquetting 
with  evil  allowed  once  more.  The  yielding  to  the  carnal  nature; 
ill  tempers  which  disgrace  the  Christian  home;  coldness  in  holy 
exercises,  especially  neglect  of  the  Sacred  Word :  all  leading  up 
to  the  cry,  even  on  behalf  of  God’s  chosen  and  redeemed  people : 

“  We  have  done  those  things  which  we  ought  not  to  have  done, 
and  have  left  undone  that  which  we  ought  to  have  done,”  and  in 
us  there  is  neither  spiritual  health  nor  spiritual  help. 

Then  the  sins  of  the  unconverted  :  the  hardness  of  heart ; 
the  worldliness  and  enthronement  of  self;  the  bitterness  of  dis¬ 
position;  the  rejection  of  mercy  and  wilful  blindness  to  death 
and  eternity;  sins  of  the  tongue,  and  the  thoughts,  and  the 
life;  business  sins,  home  sins;  leading  to  the  bitter  cry,  ‘‘God, 
be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner.”  This  part  of  public  prayer  needs 
deep  heart-searching  lest  there  be  a  self-righteous  condemnation 
of  others,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  a  shutting  of  one’s  eyes  to  evils 
which  should  be  confessed  publicly.  But  no  public  confession  of 
sin  should  ever  be  made  without  pleading  the  precious  Blood, 
and  casting  self  and  hearers  alike  upon  the  merits  of  Christ’s 
Atonement. 

The  next  thought  in  our  public  prayer — and  I  remind  my 
hearers  again  of  Panton’s  warning,  “  No  liturgy !  ” — must  be 
supplication.  Here  comes  an  immense  field.  Remember,  to 
begin  with,  how  graciously  Christ  allowed  the  daily  need  to  be 
put  very  early  in  what  we  call  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  ‘‘  Give  us  this 
day  our  daily  bread  ”  precedes  the  request  for  many  spiritual 
blessings.  This  was  just  like  His  tender  heart.  ‘‘  Thou  remem- 
berest  that  we  are  dust.”  Therefore,  before  you  plead  for  an 
increase  of  holiness,  or  for  the  salvation  of  sinners,  begin  by 
dealing  with  those  things  which,  alas !  lie  nearest  home  to  the 
hearts  of  most  of  your  auditory.  Tell  the  Lord  about  the  sick 
ones,  about  the  bereaved  ones,  about  those  who  find  a  hard 
struggle,  about  the  tempted  ones,  about  those  who  are  saying,  ‘‘  No 
man  careth  for  my  soul  ” ;  about  those  who  have  brought 
burdens  to  the  House  of  God  which  no  one  must  know  of  but  He, 
who  listens  to  the  sighing  of  the  soul  in  secret.  Distinguish 
carefully  in  your  audience  here.  Pray  for  the  aged  in  their 
feebleness,  for  the  children  in  their  ignorance,  for  the  young 
people  in  their  bright  outlook  on  life,  for  the  merchant,  for 
the  workman,  for  the  tired  mother ;  pray  for  such  things  as  you 
feel  the  hearts  of  your  people  are  calling  after,  and  with  your 
supplications  mix  the  Divine  promises  suited  to  the  cases  for 
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which  you  plead.  Perhaps  I  was  never  so  struck  with  the 
wisdom  exercised  in  this  part  of  prayer  than  in  the  case  of  the 
present  beloved  pastor  of  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle. 

But  if  the  Spirit’s  aid  is  indispensable  to  express  the  multi¬ 
farious  temporal  needs  of  the  flock,  how  much  more  do  we  need 
His  assistance  in  bringing  their  spiritual  wants  before  God.  Who 
shall  catalogue  their  number?  Who  shall  adequately  feel  their 
importance?  What  tongue  can  tell  their  urgency?  What  man 
amongst  us  may  not  tremble  as  we  thus  stand  “  between  the 
living  and  the  dead  ”  ?  Only  to  name  the  spiritual  needs  of  a 
congregation  is  sufficient  to  make  a  man  who  is  going  to  lead  the 
prayers  of  the  people  to  cry  out  afi'esh  for  Divine  help  to  pray 
aright. 

The  needs  of  the  people  of  God  for  a  new  consecration,  a 
return  of  the  soul  to  the  “  first  love  ” ;  a  filling  of  the  Spirit  at 
the  foot  of  the  Cross  ;  “  Christ  has  redeemed  us  .  .  .  that  we 
might  receive  the  promise  of  the  Spirit  by  faith  ” ;  the  anointing 
for  service;  the  joy  of  soul-winning;  the  growth  in  grace;  the 
preparation  for  the  Lord’s  coming;  the  bearing  witness  to  the 
world,  “  in  holiness  and  righteousness  before  Him  ” — what  a 
field  for  prayer !  Then  the  supplication  voicing  the  needs  of  the 
unsaved — the  healing  of  spiritual  diseases ;  the  unveiling  of 
Divine  truth;  the  Spirit’s  light  and  power  with  the  Word;  con¬ 
viction  of  sin;  faith  in  Jesus;  regeneration;  a  new  heart  and  a 
new  life — what  themes  for  agonized  supplication!  To  voice 
the  hunger  of  the  human  soul — God  help  us! 

Now  let  me  give  a  word  of  warning  here.  It  would  be 
manifestly  absurd  if  any  young  preacher  considered  that  public 
prayer  would  be  incomplete,  unless  every  hint  given  in  this  paper 
was  followed  every  time  he  gets  up  to  pray.  There  are  diverse 
seasons;  and  the  heart,  guided  by  the  Spirit,  will  dictate  which 
department  of  prayer  it  is  especially  needed  to  enlarge  upon,  or 
which  special  petition  is  needful  just  then  to  bring  before  God. 
Some  matters  in  this  sketch  of  public  prayer  need  not,  of  course, 
be  mentioned  every  time.  God  forbid  that  we  should  clog  the 
wheels  of  the  chariot  by  loading  it  too  heavily. 

Following  supplication  in  public  prayer  comes  intercession, 
and  there  again  the  field  is  as  wide  as  the  world,  and  as  full  of 
opportunities  for  prayer  as  are  the  needs  of  all  classes  and  of 
all  nations.  Begin  with  the  Church,  her  ministers  and  officers, 
ask  for  revival,  pray  for  her  guidance  in  any  path  of  holy 
service  her  steps  seem  specially  to  be  guided  into  at  the  present. 
Ask  for  the  different  branches  of  usefulness  in  the  Church  in 
whose  service  you  are  preaching,  that  every  branch  and  every 
twig  of  every  branch,  every  worker  in  every  field  of  service, 
may  be  fruitful.  Then  let  your  intercession  go  forth  to  the 
neighbourhood  which  surrounds  the  Church,  and  there  again  no 
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specific  advice  can  be  given.  Your  intercessions  must  be  shaped 
by  the  character  and  needs  of  the  people  around.  Then  pray  for 
your  land.  You  have  no  need  to  mention  the  monarch  and  various 
members  of  the  royal  family  every  time  you  open  your  mouth, 
but  do  not  forget  that  it  is  enjoined  upon  us  to  pray  “  for  kings 
and  all  those  in  authority.”  Then  pray  for  other  nations,  as 
well  as  the  one  in  which  you  have  found  a  home,  and  pray  for 
any  specially  downtrodden  or  oppressed  people.  Do  not  turn 
your  prayer  into  a  newspaper,  but  at  the  same  time,  be  large- 
hearted  enough  to  take  the  whole  world  in  your  intercessions. 
Then  very  especially  bring  in  God’s  missionary  servants.  If  you 
would  have  the  people  do  their  work  for  God  aright  in  giving, 
sending,  and  going  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  do  not 
neglect  the  interests  of  the  missionary  societies  in  your  prayers. 
And  end  where  you  began.  As  the  praises  of  God  will  crown 
your  earthly  course,  as  at  conversion  they  heralded  the  following 
years  of  your  Christian  life,  so  let  the  peroration  of  your  prayer 
be  a  doxology  “  unto  Him  that  sitteth  upon  the  Throne  and  unto 
the  Lamb  for  ever.” 

But  the  more  we  try  to  set  forth  what  public  prayer  should 
be,  the  more  hopeless  the  t.ask  appears.  Who  shall  describe  the 
spirit  with  which  the  man  of  God  should  pray?  “The  effectual 
fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous  man  availeth  much.”  Oh !  for  this 
fervency,  so  lacking  in  our  public  devotions !  “  Labouring  fer¬ 
vently  in  prayer.”  When  the  prayer  is  over,  how  much  labour 
have  we  put  into  it?  One  of  our  most  popular  preachers  lately 
said,  that  the  word  “  organize  ”  might  well  be  dropped  out  of 
the  Church’s  vocabulary  for  the  present,  and  the  word  “  agonize  ” 
be  allowed  to  take  its  place.  Oh !  for  Jacob-like  wrestlings  with 
God !  Oh !  for  the  tears  of  Christ  and  of  His  great  apostle ! 
If  God  Himself  could  say,  as  He  looked  upon  His  straying 
people,  “How  shall  I  give  thee  up,  Ephraim?”  are  we  to  be 
be  content  with  languid  emotion  when  we  pray  for  others,  un¬ 
deserving  and  ill-deserving?  It  was  the  pleadings  of  a  young 
advocate  in  an  American  court  of  law  which  aroused  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  a  young  preacher  in  pleading  both  with  God  and  men. 
Let  us  emulate  such  enthusiastic  earnestness.  So  shall  we  carry 
the  people  along  with  us  in  our  petition  and  conquer  at  the 
Mercy-seat. 

Perhaps  an  appropriate  closing  word  would  be  this — think 
more  of  Him  to  whom  you  speak  than  of  those  for  whom  you 
speak.  In  other  words,  think  more  of  what  you  are  doing  than 
of  how  you  are  doing  it.  It  is  a  great  temptation,  but  a  terrible 
weakness,  in  our  public  prayers,  to  allow  our  thoughts  to  be  carried 
to  the  criticism  of  our  hearers.  Where  there  are  frequent 
responses  to  public  petitions,  I  have  found  myself  listening  for 
the  “  Amens !  ”  of  the  people,  and  when  they  have  not  come,  I 
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have  felt  discouraged  in  praying.  This  is  a  great  fault,  and  must 
be  guarded  against.  We  do  not  pray  to  please  their  prejudices, 
we  are  praying  that  we  may  prevail  with  God.  While  you  seek 
to  speak  to  the  Most  High  so  that  you  express  the  desires  of 
your  flock,  at  the  same  time,  let  the  eye  of  your  soul  be  on  Him 
who  fills  the  Throne  rather  than  on  the  congregation  listening  to 
your  prayer. 

And,  above  all,  never  pray  without  leaning  heavily  on  the 
Spirit  of  grace  and  supplication.  If  you  need  His  teaching  in 
other  departments  of  holy  service,  how  much  more  do  you  need 
that  Divine  help  in  addressing  the  Sovereign  of  Heaven  and 
Earth.  As  we  think  together  over  the  sacred  task,  we  will  follow 
the  disciples  back  to  the  Master,  with  their  old  request,  “  Lord, 
teach  us  to  pray.”  Let  us  value  the  task  unspeakably.  It  will 
obtain  blessing.  Prayer  cannot  fail.  The  rule  of  Christ’s 
Kingdom  is,  “  Ask,  and  ye  shall  receive.”  Let  this  cheer  you  as 
you  lead  the  people  into  prayer.  Remember  the  words  of  George 
Herbert — 

Prayer  is  the  Church’s  banquet,  angel’s  age, 

God’s  breath  in  man  returning  to  its  birth; 

The  soul  in  paraphrase,  heart  in  pilgrimage. 

The  Church’s  plummet,  sounding  heaven  and  earth. 

Engine -against  the  Almighty,  sinner’s  tear. 

Reversed  thunder,  Christ’s  side-piercing  spear. 

Heaven  in  ordinary,  man  well  dressed. 

The  milky  way,  the  bird  of  Paradise, 

Church  bells  beyond  the  stars  heard,  the  saints’  blood. 

The  land  of  spices,  something  understood. 

May  your  public  prayers  be  all  that,  and  much  more. 

WILLIAM  OLNEY. 


The  Late  Midland  College. 

(3)  Principals  and  Tutors. 

Thomas  CARLYLE  reminded  us  that  “the  history  of 
what  man  has  accomplished  in  this  world,  is  at  bottom 
the  history  of  the  Great  Men  who  have  worked  here.”  The 
history  of  theological  colleges  is  traceable  largely  through 
the  biographies  of  the  men  who  founded  and  fashioned 
them.  It  is  not  possible  here  to  pourtray  at  length  the 
character  and  gifts  of  those  who  took  a  leading  part  in 
the  work  of  the  Midland  College,  and  therefore  a  few  notes 
must  suffice. 

Rev.  Dan  Taylor  (1797-1813)  was  the  originator  in 
1770  of  “The  New  Connexion  of  General  Baptists,”  which 
was  at  first  called  “The  Assembly  of  Free  Grace  Baptists." 
It  affirmed  its  Evangelical  position  against  the  doctrinal 
tendencies  of  the  Old  Connexion.  In  his  time  Mr.  Taylor 
w'as  miner,  schoolmaster,  quarryman,  architect,  shopkeeper, 
farmer,  preacher,  poet,  controversialist,  and  editor.  Whilst 
he  was  minister  at  Birchcliffe  he  read  in  the  classics  and  in 
theology  with  the  clergyman  and  with  his  neighbour.  Rev. 
John  Fawcett,  D.D.,  of  Hebden  Bridge,  author  of  “Blest 
be  the  tie  that  binds.”  With  all  his  versatility,  “his  learning 
was  not  eminent,”  but  “it  was  far  from  being  contemptible.” 
Though  “nearly  sixty  years  of  age  when  he  began  his  new 
duties,"  he  exhibited  spirit  and  energy  in  fulfilling  them. 
“He  consulted  other  tutors  as  to  methods,”  and  “read  largely 
...  His  best  students  admired  him  as  a  pattern,  revered 
him  as  a  father,  and  gratefully  acknowledged  the  many  benefits 
he  had  conferred  upon  them.”  His  cheerfulness  never  failed, 
despite  heavy  trials,  and  his  ministry  to  the  churches  through¬ 
out  the  country  was  truly  apostolic.  He  was  present  at  two 
hundred  Conferences,  wrote  forty  books,  and  preached  20,000 
sermons,  and  such  work  did  not  cease  during  the  period  of 
his  tutorship.  And,  best  of  all,  his  character  won  such 
renown  as  to  justify  the  title  of  “  Saint  Dan,”  by  which 
Dr.  Clifford  has  described  him.  Occasionally  may  be  seen  the 
portrait-group  of  contemporary  Baptist  Ministers  in  which 
his  sturdy  figure  appears. 

Rev.  Joseph  Jarrom  (1813-1837).  Thus  far,  the 
management  of  the  Academy  had  been  in  the  hands  of 
Governors,  representing  the  subscribers,  but  upon  the  retirement 
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of  Mr.  Taylor  they  handed  over  the  responsibility  to  the 
General  Baptist  Association,  and  it  became  the  one  Baptist 
College  for  which  a  denomination  was  entirely  responsible. 
For  nearly  eighty  years  that  relationship  was  maintained, 
and  then  the  General  Bajjtist  Association  ceased  to  exist 
as  a  denomination. 

It  has  been  shown  that  a  strong  desire  was  expressed 
in  favour  of  Mr.  Taylor's  removal,  with  the  Academy,  to 
some  centre  in  the  Midland  Counties.  Fie  could  not  see  his 
way  to  such  a  change,  but  when  he  relinquished  office,  steps 
were  immediately  taken  to  bring  it  about.  The  Rev.  Joseph 
Jarrom  of  Wisbech  was  selected  for  the  position  of  Tutor,  and 
so  the  College,  fwas  transplanted  to  the  little  town  (not 
really  central)  in  which  he  fulfilled  his  pastorate.  He  had 
been  one  of  Dan  Taylor’s  students,  and  was  worthy  of  the 
honoured  name  that  he  bore.  Amongst  the  men  who  passed 
under  his  tuition  were  Joseph  Goadby  of  Loughborough, 
Silas  Stenson  (uncle  of  Dr.  Clifford),  Dr.  Richard  Ingham 
(Baptist  apologist),  and  three  missionaries  in  Orissa,  whose 
fame  was  in  all  the  churches,  viz :  Isaac  Stubbins,  John 
Buckley,  D.D.,  and  Henry  Wilkinson.  Mr.  Jarrom  died  on 
5th  September,  1842,  in  his  sixty-eighth  year. 

Rev.  Thomas  Stevenson  (1825-1841).  Mention  has 
been  made  already  of  the  “Education  Society,”  formed  in 
1825,  and  amalgamated  with  the  General  Baptist  Academy 
in  1838.  For  the  whole  of  that  time  it  was  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  Stevenson,  minister  of  Baxter  Gate  Church,  Lough¬ 
borough,  and  he  was  Tutor  of  the  United  College  until  1841, 
when  he  resigned.  Descended  from  farmers,  he  began  to 
preach  at  Friar  Lane,  Leicester,  in  1806,  and  subsequently 
became  pastor  of  Archdeacon  Lane  Church  in  that  town.  He 
came  under  the  influence  of  Robert  Hall,  and  preached  for 
him  at  Harvey  Lane.  He  was  able  to  commit  to  memory 
and  recite  passages  from  the  great  pulpit  orator’s  sermons. 
In  1 8 1 1  he  removed  to  the  pastorate  at  Loughborough,  and 
for  fifteen  years  ran  a  boarding-school  in  that  town.  That, 
no  doubt,  was  good  preparation  for  the  theological  tutorship 
and  it  is  recorded  by  his  successor.  Rev.  Joseph  Wallis,  that 
he  “  excelled  in  the  tact  with  which  he  brought  out  the 
faculties  of  his  students,  and  stimulated  them  to  self-im¬ 
provement.  It  must  be  owned  that  he  raised  the  tone  and 
taste  of  the  young  men  under  his  care  to  a  degree  which 
far  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  his  friends.” 

Rev.  John  Stevenson,  M.A.  (1841  and  1842).  When 
Mr.  Thomas  Stevenson  was  appointed  Tutor  by  the  Education 
Society,  his  son  John  became  his  second  student,  and  after¬ 
ward  proceeded  to  Glasgow  University  where  he  graduated 
M.A.  For  a  time  he  assisted  his  father  in  the  tutorship  and 
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he  was  chosen  to  succeed  him.  But,  as  already  shown,  com¬ 
pliance  with  his  stipulation  that  the  Academy  should  be 
removed  to  London  proved  to  be  unsatisfactory.  Within 
a  year  Mr.  Stevenson’s  health  failed,  and  the  ten  students 
in  1842,  when  he  was  minister  at  Borough  Road  Church, 
who  had  been  under  his  training  speedily  found  themselves 
back  in  Leicestershire.  Mr.  John  Stevenson  was  a  man  of 
fine  character,  of  an  affectionate  disposition,  of  a  beautiful 
spirit,  of  rare  classical  attainment.  But  he  was  highly- 
strung,  and  although  a  powerful  preacher  he  had  to  re¬ 
linquish  pastorates  because  “the  sword  wore  out  the  scabbard.”" 
He  died  on  7th  November,  1878. 

Rev.  Joseph  Wallis  (1843-1857)  was  educated  at 
Glasgow  University  and  was  called  from  the  pastorate  of 
Commercial  Road  Church,  E.  (now  Seven  Kings,  Ilford)  to 
the  tutorship  of  the  Academy  at  Leicester.  He  died  on 
27th  April,  1857,  at  the  age  of  sixty.  The  students  went 
that  morning  to  take  leave  of  him.  and  he  asked  the  senior 
to  pray,  adding — “  I  have  prayed  for  you  all  hundreds  of 
times.”  Probably  the  most  memorable  fact  in  his  career 
was  the  entrance  of  Dr.  John  Clifford  to  the  institution  in 
1855.  “Whilst  subsequent  tutors  left  their  impress  upon 
him,  the  Doctor  confesses  that  Mr.  Wallis’s  influence  was  the 
most  marked.  He  was  a  very  lovable  man,  and  his  faults 
were  chiefly  those  of  a  generous  nature.  His  interest  in  and 
watchfulness  over  his  students  was  almost  paternal.  His 
stores  of  common-sense  served  him  well.”  Other  students 
of  this  period  who  conspicuously  made  full  proof  of  their 
ministry  were:  William  Bailey  and  William  Miller  (Orissa), 
Thomas  Barrass,  Dawson  Burns,  J.  Jackson  Goadbj^,  Thomas 
Goadby,  John  Orissa  Goadby,  and  Thomas  Bailey  (Orissa). 

Rev.  William  Underwood,  D.D.  (1857-1873)  who  was 
one  of  Mr.  Stevenson’s  students  at  Loughborough,  became 
one  of  Dr.  Clifford’s  predecessors  in  Paddington  from  1841, 
and  removed  to  the  Sacheverel  Street  (now  Osmaston  Road) 
Church,  Derby,  in  1849,  was,  eight  years  later,  chosen  by 
the  G.B.  Association  to  be  Principal  of  the  College  (which 
was  immediately  removed  to  Sherwood  Rise,  Nottinghana), 
and  it  was  under  his  direction  that  Dr.  Clifford  spent  his 
final  Session  at  Leicester.  Dr.  Underwood  received  his  degree 
from  Hillsdale  College,  U.S.A.  He  was  quiet  in  manner, 
genial  and  kind,  and  ever  had  the  welfare  of  his  students  at 
heart.  He  was  addicted  to  the  wit  and  wisdom  of  Thomas 
Fuller.  In  manses  and  vestries  copies  may  often  be  seen 
of  a  portrait-group  of  contemporary  Baptist  ministers  with 
the  figure  of  Dr.  Underwood  prominent  among  them.  Amongst 
other  literary  work,  he  produced  “  a  monograph  ”  entitled, 
“The  Life  of  the  Rev.  Dan  Taylor.”  It  appeared  in  con- 
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nection  with  the  centenary  of  the  New  Connexion  of  General 
Baptists,  and  is  admirable  for  its  vividness  and  conciseness. 
Students  belonging  to  Dr.  Underwood’s  term  of  office  who 
attained  to  prominence  in  the  ministry  included  Charles  Clark 
(of  Broadmead,  and  Melbourne),  James  Greenwood,  M.A., 
William  Evans  (of  Leicester),  W.  E.  Winks,  J.  P.  Tetley, 
Charles  Payne,  j.  H.  Atkinson,  W.  Bishop,  N.  H.  Shaw  (of 
Rome),  and  Joseph  Fletcher.  Unquestionably  the  denomina¬ 
tion  was  well  served  by  the  output  of  the  college  in  these 
sixteen  years. 

Rev.  William  Rawson  Stevenson,  M.A.  (1857-1873). 
When  Dr.  Underwood  was  appointed  by  the  G.B.  Association 
on  24  June,  1857,  as  Principal,  it  was  also  resolved  that  he 
should  “be  assisted  in  the  business  of  the  College  by  one  or 
more  Tutors.’’  Accordingly  Mr.  Stevenson  (not  related  to 
the  Stevensons  already  mentioned)  who  had  been  assistant 
to  Rev.  J.  G.  Pike  of  Derby  (author  of  Persuasives  io 
Early  Piety,  and  founder  of  the  Orissa  Mission)  but  became 
better  known  as  minister  of  Broad  Street  (now  Mansfield 
Road)  Church,  Nottingham,  Was  chosen  for  the  work.  In 
1861  the  College  was  removed  to  Chilwell  (about  five  miles 
from  Nottingham),  and  there  Dr.  Underwood  and  Mr.  Steven¬ 
son  continued  .as  colleagues  until  1873,  when  both  resigned. 
Mr.  Stevenson  was  an  accomplished  scholar,  an  able  Tutor 
and  an  eminent  Christian.  Dr.  Clifford  describes  him  as 
“a  faithful,  devoted  and  life-long  friend;  gifted  not  only 
or  mainly  in  the  technicalities  of  the  teacher’s  profession, 
but  most  richly  endowed  with  the  sympathy  that  reads  a 
student’s  needs,  the  patience  that  bears  with  his  crudity  and 
haste,  his  ignorance  and  over-confidence;  and  perhaps  most 
of  all  remarkable  for  the  power  of  leading  such  students,, 
by  his  steady  persistence  and  unquenchable  and  contagious 
faith  in  each  man,  to  better  work,  clear  vision,  real  humility 
and  greater  success.’’ 

Rev.  Thomas  Goadby,  B.A.  (1873-1889).  As  soon 
as  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Underwood  was  announced,  there 
was  a  unanimous  desire  in  the  Association  that  Rev.  John 
Clifford  should  accept  the  post,  and  at  the  Burnley  meeting 
in  1873,  he  was  urged  to  do  so.  But  the  claims  of  his 
work  in  London,  and  especially  the  responsibility  connected 
with  the  building  of  Westbourne  Park  Church,  compelled  him 
to  decline.  Attention  at  once  turned  to  Mr.  Goadby,  the 
minister  of  Osmaston  Road  Church.  Derby,  and  he  was  cordially 
elected  to  the  Principalship.  He  had  studied  under  Mr. 
Wallis  at  Leicester,  and  (with  a  Dr.  Williams  Scholarship) 
had  graduated  at  Glasgow  University.  The  present  writer  was 
baptized  by  Mr.  Goadby  at  Derby,  and  was  one  of  his 
students  at  Chilwell.  He  feels  the  necessity  of  restraint  in 
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expressing  appreciation  of  his  pastor  and  principal,  but  else¬ 
where  he  has  placed  it  on  record  that  Mr.  Goadby  “  was 
perfectly  free  from  the  trammels  of  professionalism,  and 
exhibited  the  kindly  interest  of  true  friendship.  To  get  an 
hour  by  the  fire  with  him  was  a  great  privilege.  He  was 
intensely  human,  as  became  more  and  more  apparent  in  his 
later  years.  His  utter  unselfishness  begat  in  him  an  unspeak¬ 
able  scorn  for  a  mercenary  or  mean  spirit  in  others.”  Dr. 
Clifford  described  him  as  “  a  cultured  preacher,  brilliant 
in  expression,  solid  in  thought,  earnest  and  often  vehement 
m  utterance  and  lofty  in  aim.”  Rev.  C.  W.  Vick  said:* 
“  Few  men  that  I  have  met  have  had  a  wider  knowledge  of 
English  literature,  or  a  more  accurate  and  cultured  taste,” 
whilst  the  late  Rev.  W.  T.  Rosevear  who  was  his  neighbour 
at  Coventry,  bore  this  testimony:  “"He  was  a  man  of  gentle 
manners  and  playful  humour,  a  delightful  companion.  There 
was  a  fine  naturalness  interwoven  with  the  texture  of  his 
spiritual  character.  He  was  deeply  religious  and  yet  entirely 
free  from  the  conventionalisms  of  religion.  .  .  He  was  high- 
spirited  and  high-minded,  but  humble,  sympathetic,  brotherly.” 

'Year  after  year,  he  went  in  the  summer  vacation  ’to  Halle 
and  worked  at  German.  The  result  was  his  translation  of 
two  volumes  (published  by  T.  and  T.  Clark),  viz:  Ewald’s 
Revelation — its  Nature  and  Record,  1884;  and  Old  Testament 
Theology,  1888.  Two  American  Universities  conferred  the 
degree  of  D.D.  upon  him,  but  he  never  used  it.  Amongst 
his  students  were  Jos.  Turner  (some  time  pastor  at  Moss 
Side,  Manchester),  John  Vaughan  (Orissa),  E.  Carrington, 
C.  W.  Vick,  R.  M.  Julian,  C.  F.  Aked,  R.  L.  Lacey  (OrissaJ, 
F.  E.  Fuller,  D.  P.  Packer,  R.  C.  Ford,  M.A.,  B.D., 
F.  G.  French  and  Gordon  S.  Wilkins  (Orissa).  It  is  scarcely 
too  much  to  say,  in  view  of  his  gifts  and  accomplishments,  that 
he  was  the  most  distinguished  of  all  the  men  who  have  been 
at  the  head  of  the  College.  He  died  suddenly  (alone  in  his 
study),  on  a  Saturday  evening  w'hen  he  was  about  to  start 
for  a  preaching  engagement,  and  on  his  memorial  stone  in 
the  General  Cemetery,  Nottingham,  these  mottoes  are  in¬ 
scribed: — 

“Per  ardua  ad  astra.” 

“Per  angusta  ad  augusta.” 

They  had  been  given  many  years  before  to  Mr.  Goadby’s 
brother.  Rev.  J.  Jackson  Goadby,  by  Elibu  Burritt,  whom 
he  had  asked  “for  a  maj)  of  the  road  on  which  he  had 
travelled  ”  and  more  appropriate  use  of  them  could  not  have 
been  made. 

Rev.  Charles  Clarke,  B.A.  (1873-1883)  was  Classical 
and  Mathematical  Tutor  until  the  College  was  removed  back 
to  Nottingham.  He  was  trained  at  Horton  (now  Rawdon) 
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College.  and  remained  in  the  pastorate  of  the  Church  at 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch  after  his  acceptance  of  the  Tutorship  at 
Chilwell.  He  was  a  modest,  lovable  man  with  a  quiet 

enthusiasm  for  his  work,  and  when  his  services  were  no 
longer  required  because  of  the  removal  of  the  college  to 
Nottingham  so  that  the  students  might  attend  the  lectures 

and  classes  at  the  University  College,  the  G.B.  Association 
expressed  its  deep  sense  of  the  distinguished  ability,  un¬ 
wearied  diligence  and  marked  success  with  which,  for  ten 
years,  Mr.  Clarke  had  discharged  the  duties  of  the  Tutor¬ 
ship.  The  kindly  and  genial  spirit  he  had  always  shown 

had  won  “  the  affection  of  the  students  and  the  confidence 

and  esteem  of  the  denomination.’’  He  was  a  great  sufferer 
in  the  years  of  his  retirement,  and  he  passed  away  in  July 
1905. 

From  1889  to  1891  was  an  interregnum,  during  which 
various  attempts  were  made  to  find  a  successor  to  Principal 
Goadby.  Only  three  or  four  students  were  admitted,  and 
they,  together  with  their  seniors,  were  placed  under  the  tuition 
of  a  “  Syndicate  ”  consisting  of  two  or  three  local  ministers. 
After  this  period,  it  was  determined  that  the  college  course 
should  be  extended  from  four  to  five  years. 

Rev.  Thomas  WirroN  Davies,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  D.Th., 
D.D.  (1891-1898).  At  this  point  we  come  to  Ihe  record 
of  ex-Principals  whoj,  happily,  are  still  with  us,  and  extended 
comment  upon  them  and  their  work  is  neither  necessary 
nor  desirable.  The  record  of  Dr.  Davies  in  the  Ministerial 
List  of  The  Baplist  Handbook  is  extraordinary.  He  is  an 
enthusiastic  Orientalist  and  he  is  learned  in  Greek  as  in 
Hebrew.  At  Nottingham  College  he  had  to  carry  on  the 
work  practically  single-handed.  His  students  found  him  ac¬ 
cessible  and  sympathetic.  When  they  had  become  pastors 
his  interest  in  them  was  undiminished.  Amongst  them  were 
Dr.  Newton  H.  Marshall,  M.A.,  B.  G.  Collins,  Dr.  J.  H;. 
Rushbrooke,  M.A.,  T.  W.  Hart,  M.C.,  and  Gwilym  Davies, 
M.A.  Dr.  J.  T.  Marshall,  M.A.,  of  Manchester  College 
has  thus  written  concerning  Dr.  Witton  Davies,  Scientific 
Scholar,  versed  in  Syriac,  Arabic  and  Assyrian — “  Erudition 
sits  lightly  on  him,  his  Oriental  research  has  not  interfered 
with  his  religious  life  or  crushed  the  Christ-like  sympathy 
of  his  youthful  nature.” 

Rev.  Sidney  William  Bowser,  B.A.  (1899-1913). 
Upon  the  removal  of  Dr.  Witton  Davies  to  Bangor,  attempts 
were  made  to  find  a  new  Principal,  and  meanwhile  Dr. 
Bowser  of  Birkenhead  was  appointed  Tutor.  This  necessarily 
involved  his  having  entire  oversight  of  the  students,  and, 
as  he  occupied  the  Principal’s  house  for  this  purpose,  he 
became  known  as  “Resident  Principal.”  At  length  it  was 
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found  impracticable  to  make  any  additional  appointment,  and 
Mr.  Bowser  was  fully  recognized  as  “Principal.”  He  had 
the  reputation  of  bein^  “a  fine  New  Testament  scholar  and 
a  master  of  New  Testament  Greek.”  He  has  been  described 
as  an  “omnivorous  reader,”  and  all  who  have  known  him 
can  bear  witness  to  his  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  college 
and  the  welfare  of  its  students,  among  whom  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  E.  Elliott,  W.  H.  Haden,  M.A.,  C.  H.  Watkins,  M.A., 
B.Th.,  G.  H.  Matthews,  M.A.,  A.  C.  Underwood,  M.A., 
B.D.,  J.  Ivor  Tripps,  B.A.,  and  Claud  M.  Coltman,  M.A. 
Principal  Bowser’s  genial  courtesy  is  proverbial,  and  he  is 
ever  actuated  by  a  high  sense  of  duty.  He  was  trained  at 
Regent's  Park  College  and  graduated  at  London  University. 

Rev.  John  Douglas,  B.A.,  was  for  five  years  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Mr.  Bowser  in  the  tutorial  work  of  the  College  from 
1904  to  1909.  He  was  the  son  of  an  Irish  Baptist  minister 
who  subsequently  held  a  pastorate  at  Newport,  Mon.  Trained 
at  Regent’s  Park  College,  the  son  afterwards  graduated,  at 
the  Royal  University  of  Ireland,  and  had  charge  of  the 
Church  at  Waterford  from  1874  to  1851.  Then  he  was 
minister  of  Broad  Street  (now  Mansfield  Road)  Church,  Not¬ 
tingham,  for  ten  years.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  Tutorship 
he  became  pastor  of  the  Church  at  New  Lemon,  Nottingham, 
and  died  on  loth  May  1916.  He  was  a  warm-hearted,  en¬ 
thusiastic  Celt,  and  many  can  testify  to  his  brotherly  spirit. 
To  the  end  he  was  a  diligent  student. 

{JTo  be  continued. \ 


The  Origin  of  the  General  Baptist 
Missionary  Society. 

By  the  kindness  of  Mr.  F.  C.  Carter,  antiquarian  hook-seller  of 
Middle  Lane,  Hornsey,  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Minute  Book  of  the  Committee  of  the  General 
Baptist  Missionary  Society,  containing  the  Minutes  from 
1816,  the  year  of  its  inception,  to  1861.  The  first  secretary 
was  J.  G.  Pike,  who,  at  the  instruction  of  the  Committee, 
prefaced  the  Minutes  with  an  account  of  the  Society’s  origin. 
We  print  the  substance  of  his  account.  It  will  be  seen  that  he 
was  ignorant  of  the  zvork  done  in  Jamaica  about  1793,  for 
which  see  pages  168,  169  of  this  volume. 

The  Society  arose  in  1816.  Some  members  of  the  New 
Connection  of  General  Baptists  had  long  felt  a  desire  to 
see  a  society  for  propagating  the  gospel  among  the  heathen  estab¬ 
lished  by  churches  of  that  Connexion.  The  writer  of  these 
lines  has  little  acquaintance,  from  personal  observation,  with 
what  passed  in  the  Connexion  previously  to  1809;  but  thinks  that 
he  has  seen  a  statement,  that  a  case  respecting  Foreign  Missions 
was  sent  from  the  church  at  Castle  Donnington  to  a  Conference 
or  an  Association  before  that  time.  If  this  were  the  case  no 
visible  effect  seems  to  have  followed.  In  1809  an  anonymous 
letter  on  the  subject  of  establishing  a  Missionary  Society  was 
read  at  the  Association  at  Quorndon.  This  letter  appeared  to 
excite  some  attention.  Mr.  Freestone  spoke  of  it  in  terms  of 
high  commendation,  and  Mr.  B.  Pollard  observed  that  he  could 
almost  have  sold  the  coat  from  his  back  for  the  Missionary 
cause,  or  to  that  effect.  The  letter  was  printed  in  the  Repository 
No.  17. 

In  1813  a  question  to  the  following  effect  was  presented 
as  from  the  Church  at  Friar  Lane,  Leicester,  to  the 
Conference  at  Derby :  “  Ought  not  the  General  Baptists  to  exert 
themselves  as  much  as  they  can  in  establishing,  though  on  ever 
so  small  a  scale,  a  mission  of  their  own?”  It  must  not,  how¬ 
ever,  be  inferred  from  this  circumstance  that  that  church  was 
very  hearty  in  the  cause,  which  does  not  appear  by  any  means 
to  have  been  the  case.  It  is  rather  believed  that  the  question 
was  brought  forward  by  the  desire  of  an  intimate  acquaintance 
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of  the  minister  of  Friar  Lane.  In  1813  two  letters  appeared  in 
the  Repository  on  the  importance  of  a  mission  to  the  heathen.. 
About  1812  the  present  secretary  of  the  Society  applied  to  Mr. 
Fuller,  the  venerated  secretary  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society, 
to  know  if  that  Society  would  employ  as  a  missionary  a  person 
who  might  be  a  member  of  a  church  belonging  to  the  General 
Baptists.  His  answer  amounted  to  a  negative.  About  1814  and 
1815  the  Independents  formed  a  Society  for  the  counties  of 
Derby,  Nottingham,  and  Leicester,  auxiliary  to  the  London 
Missionary  Society.  The  same  person  again  applied  to  Mr. 
Fuller  suggesting  the  formation  of  an  auxiliary  Baptist  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society  which  should  include  both  the  bodies  of  Bap¬ 
tists,  denominated  General  and  Particular.  .  .  .  The  answer  to 
this  proposal  was  most  decidedly  unfavourable.  It  now  remained 
for  the  friends  of  the  heathen  among  the  General  Baptists  to  see 
a  little  done  among  themselves  for  the  support  of  the  missionary 
cause  as  carried  on  by  others,  or  to  make  a  fresh  attempt 
at  the  formation  of  a  missionary  society  in  their  own  Connexion. 

In  the  early  part  of  1816  another  letter,  calling  for  the 
establishment  of  such  a  society  appeared  in  the  Repository.  This 
letter,  which  it  is  conceived  came  from  the  same  hand  as  those 
already  mentioned,  seems  to  have  had  some  effect.  The  subject 
of  a  missionary  society  was  taken  up  by  the  Lincolnshire  Con¬ 
ference.  The  letter  alluded  to  was  read,  if  the  writer  does  not 
much  mistake,  at  a  church  meeting  of  the  then  undivided  church 
at  Stoney  Street,  Nottingham,  and  a  case  from  that  Church  was 
presented  to  a  full  Conference  at  Wimeswould,  June  4,  1816, 
requesting  the  Conference  to  take  into  consideration  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  undertaking  a  foreign  mission.  After  some  discussion 
of  the  subject,  which  gave  an  unusual  degree  of  interest  to  the 
meeting,  it  was  resolved  that  the  Conference  recommended  it  to 
the  most  serious  consideration  of  the  Body  at  the  next  Associa¬ 
tion.  It  was  also  determined  that  a  copy  of  the  resolution  should 
be  sent  to  every  Church  previously  to  the  Association. 

The  subject  was  according  taken  up  at  the  Association  at 
Boston,  and  though  the  design  met  with  some  opposition,  yet  the 
following  was  the  result. 

[Here  follows  a  newspaper  cutting,  apparently  from  the 
Repository,  saying  that  at  a  meeting  held  on  June  26,  1816,  at 
Boston,  the  Society  was  formed,  giving  the  resolutions  defining 
membership,  etc.,  and  the  names  of  the  committee  then  appointed, 
as  follows  : — All  ministers  of  subscribing  Churches,  together  with 
John  Ashwell,  Esq.,  and  Messrs.  F.  Boot,  James  Smith,  Joseph 
Saunders,  Thos.  Bennett  of  Nottingham,  John  Heard  of  London, 
Thos.  Small  of  Boston,  Wm.  Stranger  Jnr.  of  Fleet,  Butters  of 
Spalding,  Ewen  of  Tydd,  Rd.  Clarke  of  Wisbech,  Jerrom  of 
Diseworth,  John  Pegg  of  Melbourn,  Ashdowne  of  Louthy 
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Stranger  of  Tydd,  J.  Nicholson  of  Halifax,  W.  Ingham  of  Hep- 
tonstall  Slack,  Joseph  Ewen  of  March,  Cotterell  of  Birmingham, 
George  Wilkies  of  Derby,  Joseph  Claypon,  Esq.,  and  Joseph 
Smith  of  Boston,  Massey  of  Ibstock,  Javis  Miller  of  Lough¬ 
borough,  White  of  Cotes,  J.  Bennett  of  Hoton  Mills,  Wm. 
Stevenson  of  Wimeswould,  John  Gamble  of  Quorndon,  Fred 
Deacon  of  Leicester,  Bakewell  Snr.  and  John  Dunnicliffe  of 
Castle  Donnington,  West  of  Ilkiston,  Adam  Taylor  of  London, 
Newberry  of  Hugglescote,  Thos.  Green  and  John  Noble  of 
Boston,  Rd.  Everard  of  Spalding,  Hulse  of  Hinckley,  John  Taylor 
of  Duffield,  with  Mr.  Pike  of  Derby  to  act  at  secretary,  and 
Mr.  Robert  Seals  of  Nottingham  as  Treasurer.] 

Soon  after  the  meeting  at  which  the  preceding  resolutions 
were  adopted,  a  small  tract  was  drawn  up  for  publication,  urging 
the  importance  of  missions  in  general,  and  calling  for  support 
for  the  new  society. 

[This  was  adopted  at  a  Committee  meeting  held  at  Notting¬ 
ham  August  22,  1816,  5,000  copies  being  printed.;] 

In  September  this  was  published  as  the  Address  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  a  great  part  of  the  edition  was  soon  sent  to  different 
Churches.  It  formed  a  tract  of  twenty  pages,  12mo. 

Though  a  pleasing  spirit  on  behalf  of  the  missionary  cause 
had  seemed  apparent  at  the  meetings  at  Wimeswould  and  Boston, 
yet  for  a  length  of  time  after  this  the  general  appearance  of 
things  was  dark  and  gloomy.  Some  who  subsequently  have  be¬ 
come  zealous  supporters  of  the  Society  drooped  in  despondency 
from  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking.  Several  ministers  who 
had  spoken  publicly  in  its  favour  did  nothing  more  than  speak, 
and  two  of  them  became  its  opponents  rather  than  friends.  A 
few  Churches,  however,  became  its  supporters.  The  Church  at 
Castle  Donnington  made  a  collection  before  the  Society  was 
actually  formed.  At  Derby,  about  Michaelmas,  a  Missionary 
Association  was  formed  which  soon  had  an  income  of  £30  a 
year.  Mr.  Massey  of  Ibstock  exerted  himself  amongst  his  friends 
at  Barton  and  gained  a  number  of  annual  subscribers,  so  that  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year  he  paid  about  £18  to  the  Treasurer. 
At  Birmingham  a  Missionary  Association  was  formed  about 
June,  1817.  The  produce  of  this  Association  for  the  first  year 
was  £20  14s.  lO^d. 

On  June  24,  1817,  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Society 
was  held,  but  little  had  been  done  in  the  course  of  the  preceding 
year,  and  few  were  present,  not  probably  one  quarter  so  many 
as  had  been  present  the  preceding  year  at  Wimeswould.  The 
subjoined  report  was  read  and  some  observations  made  by 
different  speakers,  and  thin  as  was  the  meeting  it  had  some 
beneficent  effect,  as  something  that  was  then  said  tended  to 
remove  the  fears  and  doubts  of  a  minister  (Mr.  Stevenson),  who 
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has  since  become  one  of  the  most  zealous,  laborious,  and  able 
advocates  of  the  Society. 

[Here  is  attached  in  print  the  first  Report,  bearing  date 
June  24,  1817.] 

The  auxiliary  society  mentioned  in  this  report  as  having  been 
formed  in  London  issued  in  nothing,  and  probably  was  never 
really  formed  but  mentioned  through  a  mistake.  Those  men¬ 
tioned  at  Spalding  and  Wisbech  were  formed  in  the  following 
year.  The  product  of  that  at  Spalding  for  the  first  year  was  about 
£42,  of  that  at  Wisbech  about  £30.  In  the  first  year  of  the 
Society’s  existence  about  £3  3s.  Od.  were  raised  for  it  at  Sutterton, 
and  £7  4s.  Od.  at  Duffield  and  Shottle  by  a  public  collection.  A 
small  sum  was  also  collected  at  Cauldwell.  Before  the  unhappy 
dispute  broke  out  at  Nottingham  about  £15  was  collected  for 
the  Society  by  Mrs.  Astle  and  Mrs.  Sands,  and  much  more 
was  promised,  but  for  a  time  discord  paralyzed  exertion  there. 
At  Loughborough,  in  the  spring  of  1817  or  sooner,  a  few  young 
female  friends  began  to  patronize  the  Society,  and  though  at  first 
they  did  not  meet  the  encouragement  they  deserved,  yet  they 
laid  the  foundation  of  what  has  since  become  a  flourishing  and 
productive  association. 

On  the  whole,  however,  appearances  at  this  time  were  very 
discouraging.  Perhaps  the  Lord  allowed  the  cause  to  droop 
for  a  time  that  His  hand  might  be  more  visible  in  any  subsequent 
success.  Nevertheless  a  few  friends  kept  the  Society  in  view. 
In  1817  Mr.  Jarrom  of  Wisbech  pointed  out  Mr.  Peggs  and 
Mr.  Bampton  as  persons  whom  he  thought  suited  for  the  mis¬ 
sionary  work.  .A.n  extract  from  his  letter  which  was  afterwards 
published  is  here  subjoined. 

[The  letter  bears  date  November  25,  1817.] 

It  appeared  evident  at  this  time  that  the  Society  was  greatly 
in  want  of  an  active  Committee.  The  persons  at  first  named 
were  so  scattered  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  bring  them  to 
act  together,  and  many  of  them  never  concerned  themselves 
about  the  Society.  The  cause  continued  to  languish  :  little  was 
done.  At  length  one  of  the  Committee  (Mr.  Parkinson)  and  the 
secretary  resolved  on  sending  the  following  circular  : 

[The  circular  (1818)  called  a  meeting  of  those  “  disposed 
in  earnest  to  favour  this  infant  cause  ”  at  General  Baptist 
Chapel,  Loughborough.] 

At  the  appointed  time  a  few  persons  assembled,  and  almost 
from  that  time  the  missionary  cause  began  to  revive. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  ; 

1.  That  a  quarterly  paper,  containing  general  missionary 
information  and  particulars  respecting  our  infant  society,  be 
published;  not  to  exceed  eight  pages,  but  alternately  to  be  eight 
and  four  pages.  .  .  . 

i8 
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2.  That  the  secretary  and  committee  obtain  information 
respecting  Malabar  and  the  island  of  Borneo. 

4.  That  the  Society  write  to  Mr.  Peggs  to  obtain  his  views 
on  missionary  v/ork. 

5.  That  young  men  sent  out  as  missionaries  should  receive 
a  previous  education,  and  that  the  committee  were  desirous  of 
engaging  some  young  men  as  soon  as  practicable. 

No  very  important  information  was  gained  respecting 
Borneo,  and  nearly  or  quite  a  year  elapsed  before  another  com¬ 
mittee  meeting  was  held.  The  publication  of  quarterly  papers 
to  be  distributed  gratis  to  the  supporters  of  the  Society  was, 
however,  an  important  step.  These  papers  were  eagerly  sought 
after  in  various  instances.  Of  the  first.  No.  1,  2,000  were 
printed;  of  No.2  but  1,500;  of  No.  3,  2,000;  of  No.  4,  2,000. 

No.  3  contained  a  statement  that  the  Society  enjoyed  more 
support  than  any  other  which  had  been  formed  in  the  connexion 
for  the  preceding  sixty  years. 

[A  further  committee  was  held  at  Loughborough  in  the 
spring  of  1819,  at  which  a  letter  from  Mr.  Peggs  was  read,  and 
also  an  offer  of  service  from  Mr.  J.  Slater  of  Derby.] 

In  April,  1819,  the  secretary  of  the  Society,  by  desire  of 
the  Lincolnshire  brethren,  visited  that  part  of  the  country  and 
preached  on  Paster  Tuesday  at  Tydd  St.  Giles,  on  Wednesday 
at  March,  Thursday  at  Wisbech,  Friday  at  Tydd  Gote,  Lord’s 
Day  morning  at  Fleet,  afternoon  and  evening  at  Spalding, 
Monday  at  Sutterton,  Tuesday  at  Boston,  Wednesday  at  Gos- 
berton,  Thursday  at  Bourne.  The  friends  at  March  and  Fleet 
had  begun  to  come  forwai'd  to  the  help  of  the  missionary  cause. 
At  Boston  a  Missionary  Association  was  formed  in  the  following 
August.  [Other  associations  were  formed  at  Nottingham, 
Quorndon,  Ilkiston,  Belper,  Ticknall,  Leake  and  Wimeswould, 
Barton,  Barleston  and  Hugglescote,  Rothley,  Woodhouse,  and 
Archdeacon  Lane,  Leicester.] 

This  year  was,  in  fact,  the  most  prosperous  year  the  Society 
had  yet  witnessed.  The  associations  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Loughborough  were  much  indebted  to  the  zeal  and  activity  of 
Mr.  Stevenson. 

The  committee  meeting  proposed  was  not  held  at  the 
Association  in  consequence  of  an  alarming  illness  of  the  secre¬ 
tary,  but  a  report  was  drawn  up  which  is  here  subjoined,  several 
fresh  resolutions  passed  which,  in  fact,  appear  to  have  annulled 
those  adopted  at  the  commencement  of  the  Institution,  and  a 
new  committee  was  appointed.  The  Association  this  year  was 
held  at  Derby,  and  agreed  to  give  up  the  Wednesday  evening  to 
the  Missionary  Society.  The  meeting  which  was  held  was  one  of 
a  very  interesting  kind.  Various  friends  spoke  warmly  on  behalf 
of  the  missionary  cause,  and  about  £11  were  afterwards  collected. 
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and  so  rapid  was  the  increase  of  the  Society  that  of  No.  5  of 
the  quarterly  papers  5,000  were  printed. 

[3rd  Annual  Report,  in  print,  which  puts  annual  income  at 
£500.  The  following  sentence  from  the  Report  is  interesting ; 
“  The  almost  boundless  field  of  missionary  labour  which  offers 
itself  to  your  view  will  call  for  the  exercise  of  much  prudence 
and  foresight,  in  selecting  the  spot  on  which  you  may  with  the 
greatest  advantage  commence  your  operations.  On  this  account 
it  is  with  real  pleasure  we  learn  that  the  Venerable  Missionary, 
Ward,  has  recently  arrived  in  this  country,  from  whom  your 
seci'etary  expects  much  valuable  information  on  that  subject.” 
At  this  annual  meeting  a  new  committee  was  appointed, 
holding  its  first  meeting  at  Loughborough  in  September,  1819. 
Its  first  minute  passed  was,  “  The  secretary  is  requested  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  suitable  Minute  Book.  It  is  desired  that  the  information 
in  this  book  respecting  the  history  of  the  Society  be  full  and 
explicit.”  It  was  in  obedience  to  this  instruction  the  secretary 
wrote  the  account  which  is  here  printed.] 


The  Bur  rage  Collection 

The  Burrage  collection  of  books,  to  which  reference  was 
made  in  our  last  issue,  was  acquired  through  Mrs.  Virginia 
Appleton  Willson,  who  for  twenty-five  years  past  has  been,  and 
still  is,  librarian  of  the  Samuel  Colgate  Baptist  Historical 
Collection,  housed  in  a  fire-proof  library  at  Colgate  University, 
Hamilton,  New  York  State. 


The  Plantation  of  Ireland  and  the 
Early  Baptist  Churches. 

The  regular  policy  with  regard  to  “  rebellions  "  in  Ireland 
against  English,  Welsh,  or  Scots  kings  was  to  confiscate 
the  land  of  the  rebels,  and  plant  new  settlers  there  instead.  One 
of  the  most  thorough  plantations  was  in  1652,  under  authority 
of  an  Act  of  king  and  parliament  in  1642,  one  of  the  latest  to 
which  Charles  I.  assented.  In  the  carrying  out  of  its  provisions, 
Baptists  took  such  an  unexpected  share,  and  to  such  an  extent, 
that  it  had  a  double  claim  on  our  attention. 

The  rebels  consisted  first  of  the  “  mere  Irish,”  and  afterwards 
of  the  Catholic  gentry  of  the  Pale,  English  or  Norman  by  descent, 
largely  Irish  in  feeling.  They  had  been  opposed  first  by  a  fine 
little  army  of  three  thousand,  organised  capitally  by  Wentworth, 
then  by  a  parliamentary  force  which  replaced  this,  and  also  by  an 
army  of  Scots  who  landed  in  Ulster.  The  last  act  of  the  sup¬ 
pression  opened  when  a  magnificent  army  arrived  in  1649,  which 
had,  first  and  last,  twenty-seven  regiments  of  foot  with  fifteen  of 
horse,  each  numbering  about  1,500  men,  the  finest  in  Europe. 
Under  such  successive  Generals  as  Oliver  Cromwell,  Ireton, 
Ludlow,  Henry  Cromwell,  the  rebels  were  crushed,  and  the  settle¬ 
ment  contemplated  in  1642  was  actually  carried  out  after  ten 
years’  delay. 

The  army  abounded  in  Baptists,  both  rank  and  file.  Among 
the  captains  may  be  mentioned  Baker,  Bolton,  Doyley,  Draper, 
Heydon,  Holcroft,  Peter  Rowe,  Stopford,  and  Wade.  Among 
the  majors  were  Thomas  Adams,  Thomas  Davis,  William  Moore, 
John  Reade,  and  Brian  Smith.  There  were  at  least  three 
lieutenant-colonels,  Robert  Doyley  of  Dalwood  in  Devon,  Thomas 
Throgmorton,  William  Walker.  The  colonels  included  Daniel 
Axtell,  Robert  Barrow,  Thomas  Cooper,  Richard  Lawrence, 
William  Leigh,  William  Moore,  John  Nelson,  Jerome  Sankey. 
There  were  also  Major-general  Desborough  from  Fenstanton, 
Scout-master  Henry  Jones,  the  cavalry  drill-master  John  Vernon, 
and  his  bosom  friend  Adjutant- general  William  Allen.  On  the 
civil  side  of  the  army  were  Store-master  Clarke,  Treasurer 
Richard  Deane,  Auditor-general  Edward  Roberts,  Advocate- 
general  Philip  Carteret.  Quite  possibly  a  careful  scanning  of 
the  muster-rolls  might  reveal  more,  but  this  list  is  enough  to  show 
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that  in  this  superb  army,  which  had  sister  armies  in  Scotland  and 
England,  there  was  a  large  number  of  most  influential  Baptists 
who  have  largely  escaped  notice  from  the  habit  of  writing 
ecclesiastical  history  as  if  only  ministers  counted.  That  is  not 
the  case  among  those  who  believe  in  the  priesthood  of  all  believers 
and  act  upon  it. 

As  the  rebellion  was  being  gradually  suppressed,  a  speeding 
up  was  due  to  the  initiative  of  some  of  these  officers,  who 
accepted  the  surrender  of  one  guerrilla  band  on  terms.  Their 
action  was  ratified,  and  turned  into  a  precedent.  The  military 
operations  drew  to  an  end  on  the  general  principle  that  only  the 
leaders  should  be  shot,  the  bulk  should  be  transported  to  Spain  at 
the  cost  of  the  English ;  and  about  forty  thousand  fighting  men 
were  thus  cleared  out  of  the  country.  The  three  provinces  of 
Ulster,  Leinster,  Munster  were  then  divided  into  Precincts, 
sixteen,  then  fourteen  in  number;  of  the  commanders,  nine  were 
Baptists.  The  stage  was  thus  set  for  the  transplantation  under 
Act  of  Parliament  of  1642,  not  an  ordinance  of  the  truncated 
Long  or  of  the  mere  Rump,  but  under  authority  of  Charles  and 
the  full  Long  Parliament. 

The  first  principle  was  that  every  rebel  was  to  be  transplanted 
to  Connaught;  and  as  by  this  time  the  Catholics  of  the  Pale 
had  been  in  rebellion,  even  against  Charles,  the  effect  would  be 
such  a  removal  as  even  Sargon  and  Nebuchadnezzar  had  hardly 
carried  out.  The  presumption  was  that  all  had  rebelled,  but 
fair  courts  were  set  up  for  men  to  prove  their  loyalty.  Other¬ 
wise  preparations  were  made  to  shift  seven  hundred  thousand 
people. 

The  second  principle  was  that  even  the  Scots  settled  in  Ulster 
were  somewhat  suspect  of  loyalty  to  the  new  powers.  Scottish 
armies  invading  England  had  been  destroyed  at  Preston  and  at 
Worcester,  and  in  retaliation  their  home  land  was  now  under 
the  heel  of  another  part  of  the  invincible  New-Model  army. 
Therefore  the  Scots  settlers  were  to  be,  so  far  as  possible,  dis¬ 
persed  in  the  three  provinces  and  shepherded  by  trustworthy 
English. 

The  positive  side  was  that  three-quarters  of  Ireland  was  to 
be  effectively  occupied  with  Englishmen,  both  in  forty-four 
garrison  towns,  and  on  farms.  They  were  to  pen  the  Irish  into 
Connaught  by  occupying  a  belt  all  along  the  Shannon,  and  every 
town  in  it,  leaving  the  Irish  only  the  open  country.  But  mainly 
the  rest  of  Ireland  was  to  be  surveyed  and  allotted.  First  to  the 
soldiers  who  had  conquered  it,  paying  them  eleven  acres  for  every 
£10  due;  this  was  likely  to  absorb  a  great  deal  of  land,  for  the 
army  cost  anything  up  to  £47,000  a  month,  and  there  was  not 
much  hard  cash,  so  that  they  were  being  paid  in  debentures, 
redeemable  in  land.  Secondly,  to  the  adventurers  of  1642,  who 
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had  subscribed  hard  cash,  but  were  now  decidedly  like  holders 
of  deferred  shares. 

When  the  surveyors  actually  got  to  work,  they  realized  many 
difficulties ;  and  the  results  of  the  early  allotments  disclosed  more. 
This  led  to  discussion  and  revision.  The  fundamental  policy  of 
transplantation  was  impugned  by  Vincent  Gookin,  a  surveyor, 
one  of  the  old  families  of  Cork,  whose  father  had  bitterly  attacked 
the  Irish;  the  son  had  come  to  see  that  it  was  contrary  to 
religion,  to  profit,  and  to  safety,  to  uproot  them  from  their 
immemorial  homes.  He  was  answered  by  Richard  Lawrence,  and 
in  the  various  pamphlets  of  these  two  men  may  be  studied  the 
mental  attitudes  of  two  typical  classes.  Gookin  was  quite  unable 
to  reverse  the'  settled  policy  of  centuries,  by  which  his  own 
family  had  been  brought  to  Ireland. 

Another  difficulty  was  that  even  if  all  the  regiments  were 
disbanded  and  settled,  there  were  not  seventy  thousand  men 
among  them  to  occupy  lands  vacated  by  seven  hundred  thousand ; 
and  the  Adventurers  were  not  promoting  immigration  to  the 
extent  needed.  From  every  quarter  there  arose  private  requests 
that  some  Irish  might  be  left,  even  if  as  only  hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water;  and  it  was  hard  to  enforce  the  ruthless 
clearing  away  of  the  aborigines,  when  their  conquerors  wished  to 
have  their  cheap  labour  in  iron  works  or  other  industries. 

A  third  difficulty  was  that  the  drawing  of  lots  for  farms 
might  ensure  fairness,  but  it  severed  comrades.  And  presently 
the  regiments  came  forward  with  definite  proposals  that  a  barony 
be  allotted  to  each  regiment,  and  that  it  should  be  so  surveyed 
that  the  old  military  organisation  be  imitated  in  the  actual 
sub-division.  But  this  was  complicated  by  the  fact  that  not 
every  man  wished  to  settle  in  Ireland;  many  preferred  to  sell 
their  debentures,  or  the  actual  farms,  and  return  to  England. 
In  this  way  many  officers,  and  even  many  privates  seem  to  have 
acquired  large  estates.  Thus  Jerome  Sankey,  who  was  first 
knighted  by  Cromwell,  then  put  into  his  upper  house,  founded  the 
family  of  Sankey  at  Coolmore  in  Tipperary. 

There  are  many  interesting  stories  connected  with  this 
settlement,  and  with  the  political  changes  in  the  years  1652-1660; 
how  the  Irish  army  was  divided  on  the  question  whether  Crom¬ 
well  was  right  in  accepting  the  resignation  of  the  Nominated 
Parliament,  in  taking  the  title  Protector,  in  refusing  the  title  of 
King,  how  some  officers  resigned  rather  than  countenance  him; 
how  Allen  and  Vernon  expostulated  with  him  privately  on  his 
desertion  of  principle  and  his  ambition;  how  they  married  into 
the  Doyley  family  and  returned  to  England,  founding  the  Lough- 
wood  church,  which  at  once  excited  the  anxiety  of  Cromwell 
as  an  opposition  centre ;  how  two  colonels  in  England  not  merely 
wrote  a  pamphlet  advocating  the  killing  of  Cromwell  as  a 
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renegade,  "  no  murder,”  but  just  vengeance,  but  had  the  meanness 
to  publish  it  with  Allen’s  name;  how  he  at  once  disavowed  it; 
how  Cromwell  got  several  London  Baptists  to  send  over  a  quieting 
letter  to  the  Irish  Baptists  urging  them  to  acquiesce  in  the  new 
constitution;  how  Allen  and  Vernon  preached  throughout  Ireland 
against  it,  and  Cromwell  found  London  Baptists  to  go  over  and 
preach  for  it;  how  he  placated  them,  appointing  the  Baptist 
Recorder  of  London  to  the  Irish  chancellorship,  and  letting  him 
appoint  another  Baptist  as  a  master  in  Chancery;  how  pro- 
Cromwell  ministers  were  picked  out  and  sent  over,  others  were 
appointed  to  test  similar  applicants,  and  others  were  even  intruded 
into  a  Scots  church  in  Ulster  to  the  indignation  of  the  presbytery. 
Let  it  suffice  to  take  three  points :  the  brotherliness  of  the 
churches,  the  model  of  Baptist  organization  evolved  in  Ireland 
and  extended  wherever  Baptists  go,  the  decay  of  the  churches. 

Allen  and  Vernon  took  to  Loughwood  many  papers,  a  few 
of  which  were  seen  and  printed  after  ISO  years  by  John  Rippon 
of  Tiverton,  then  reprinted  by  Ivimey;  a  few  other  papers  that 
came  into  Milton’s  custody  were  printed  by  Nickolls  rather 
earlier ;  and  from  the  vast  correspondence  of  Thurloe,  still  extant 
in  manuscript,  seven  volumes  were  published,  in  which  much  may 
be  gleaned.  Ten  years  ago  Robert  Dunlop  published  many  more 
documents  as  to  Ireland  at  this  time.  Thus  there  is  a  wealth  of 
information  that  few  Baptists  have  noticed,  and  fewer  still  have 
understood,  or  cared  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  others. 

We  find  that  by  midsummer  of  1653  there  were  ten  Baptist 
churches,  almost  entirely  of  soldiers  settled  in  the  military 
precincts.  There  were  similar  military  churches  in  the  army 
occupying  Scotland,  but  they  all  marched  away  with  Monk  in 
what  became  the  Coldstream  Guards,  whereas  there  was  no  such 
wholesale  emigration  from  Ireland.  A  beautiful  feature  in  the 
correspondence  is  that  we  read  simply  of  “  brother  Dix,  Nelson, 
and  Browne;  and  brother  Chambers  speaks  to  them.”  (Rippon, 
indeed,  mis-read  two  letters,  and  Ivimey  copied  him  exactly.) 
Who  would  think  from  this  modest  description  that  the  Governor 
of  the  Precinct  of  Kerry  and  Desmond  and  the  second  in  com¬ 
mand  were  members?  When  we  read  that  the  church  at  Kil¬ 
kenny  included  brethren  Blackwood,  Caxe,  Axtell,  Gough,  and 
several  others,  some  might  indeed  recognize  the  former  clergyman 
of  Kent,  Christopher  Blackwood,  long  an  army  chaplain,  who  had 
helped  or  founded  Baptist  Churches  wherever  his  regiment  went ; 
others  might  guess  that  here  we  have  filled  the  blank  in  the  English 
record  of  Benjamin  Cox,  of  London,  Bedford,  and  Coventry;  but 
no  one  has  discerned  under  the  democratic  description  of  the 
others.  Colonel  Daniel  Axtell,  who  was  one  of  the  few  exempted 
from  pardon  because  he  had  commanded  the  guards  at  the  trial 
of  Charles,  and  Colonel  William  Goffe,  who  sat  on  the  bench  and 
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condemned  Charles,  who  commanded  Cromwell’s  regiment  at 
Dunbar,  who  smote  Charles  II. 's  army  at  Worcester,  who  was 
to  hold  down  Berkshire,  Sussex,  and  Hants  as  major-general, 
who  was  made  one  of  Cromwell’s  lords,  who  escaped  at  the 
Restoration,  lived  on  in  Massachusetts  and  made  a  dramatic  re¬ 
appearance  at  a  crisis  in  the  Indian  wars.  When  we  read  simply 
that  several  brethren  at  Dublin  are  walking  comfortably  together 
through  grace,  we  have  not  recognized  that  these  included — 
beyond  the  mere  minister — Colonel  Richard  Lawrence,  who  was 
actively  concerned  in  everything  done  in  Ireland  for  years, 
Adjutant-General  Vernon,  Auditor-General  Roberts,  .idvocate- 
General  Carteret,  with  many  others  of  lower,  but  high,  rank.  In 
the  army  and  in. the  council  they  were  great,  but  in  the  church 
they  were  brethren  of  plain  people  like  Daniel  Fossey,  from 
England,  Lynch  of  the  older  families,  Murphy  of  the  “  mere 
Irish.”  The  lions  and  the  lambs  were  lying  down  together.  This 
plain  Christian  nomenclature  has  concealed  from  Baptists  the 
quality  of  these  Baptist  churches,  and  from  historians  of  Ireland 
the  moral  and  religious  temper  of  many  of  its  governors. 

In  June,  1653,  there  were  several  important  meetings.  The 
army  had  grown  accustomed  to  each  regiment  electing  two 
representatives,  who  should  assemble,  decide  on  the  army  policy, 
and  appoint  spokesmen :  Allen  had  first  come  into  notice  thus, 
when  his  comrades  chose  him,  a  plain  trooper,  to  represent  them 
at  fateful  conclaves.  The  Irish  army  kept  up  the  practice,  and  it 
welded  the  regiments  into  one.  Now  the  custom,  already  being 
transferred  to  the  settlement  of  the  country-side,  was  deliberately 
imitated  with  the  churches  formed  from  this  regiments,  and  the 
ten  churches  held  a  joint  meeting;  more,  they  carried  over  to 
this  the  very  name  Association,  which  had  long  been  familiar  in 
army  circles,  the  Eastern  Association  of  the  counties  being  one 
of  the  best  known,  for  it  contained  the  original  Ironsides.  Thus 
a  Baptist  Association  of  Churches  was  organised.  And  it  sent 
a  letter  to  London  urging  similar  organisation  there,  and 
throughout  the  country.  Within  five  years  the  suggestion  was 
adopted  widely,  and  the  Western  Association  of  Baptist 
Churches,  in  which  Allen  and  Vernon  were  personally  present, 
has  a  long  and  glorious  history,  while  the  Association  type  of 
organization  has  been  carried  by  English  Baptists  all  over  the 
world.  Rippon  recorded  the  very  genesis  of  the  institution,  but 
did  not  discern  its  significance. 

Outside  Ulster  and  Dublin  there  were,  two  years  ago, 
three  Baptist  Churches  surviving  from  this  period,  with 
fewer  than  a  hundred  members.  What  led  to  the  decay? 
Two  things  chiefly.  While  this  plantation  was  by 
authority  of  Charles  I.,  so  that  Charles  II.  could  not 
disclaim  it,  yet  it  had  no  sympathy  from  him;  he  offered  no 
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obstacle  to  the  Irish  filtering  back  from  Connaught ;  he  lodged  all 
power  in  hostile  hands.  An  actual  rising  took  place  in  1663,  in 
which  Sankey  lost  his  life  :  and  before  ever  James  II.  connived  at 
a  renewed  Catholic  outburst,  many  Baptists  preferred  to  sell  out 
and  face  Red  Indians  rather  than  “  paddies  and  gossoons  and 
tories.”  Lower  Dublin  Church  in  Pennsylvania  was  planted 
from  the  work  of  Thomas  Dungan;  many  churches  in  New 
Jersey  were  simply  emigrants  from  Cloughkeating  or  Clough- 
jordan.  For  the  rest  there  had  been  no  sustained  effort  to  take 
over  Englishwomen  to  marry  the  English  settlers,  and  some  who 
went  disliked  or  could  not  bear  the  privations  of  the  wild 
country  :  Henry  Cromwell  sent  an  amusing  account  of  how  he 
went  to  the  funeral  of  one,  and  found  the  minister  work  round 
to  prove  the  iniquity  of  infant  baptism !  English  Baptist  planters 
found  few  available  wives  except  Catholic  Irish.  In  two  genera¬ 
tions  the  population  of  the  three  provinces  was  chiefly  Catholic 
again.  A  striking  commentary  on  the  religious  neglect  of  the 
apostolic  injunction  to  wed  in  the  Lord. 

W.  T.  WHITLEY. 


The  Baptist  Board 

The  Baptist  Board  has  been  taking  a  leaf  out  of  the  book 
of  the  ex-Kaiser.  He  celebrated  31st  December,  1899,  with  a 
great  procession  to  mark  the  end  of  the  century,  which  most 
people  thought  came  just  one  year  later.  Similarly,  the  Board 
celebrated  its  bi-centenary  in  January,  1923,  though  it  began 
only  in  January,  1724.  Evidently  it  was  forgotten  that  what 
was  then  written  January  1723,  meant  the  month  after  December 
1723,  written  more  fully  January  1723/4,  and  by  us  called  1724. 
Yet  we  had  printed  the  Minutes  in  full  for  all  to  read,  with 
dates  obvious. 


John  Bunyan  as  a  Writer  for  Children 

Everybody  knows  that  John  Bunyan  wrote  Grace 
Abounding,  The  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  and  The  Holy  IVar. 
How  many  are  aware  that  he  also  wrote  a  book  of  verse  for 
boys  and  girls?  There  was  certainly  room  for  a  publication  of 
the  kind  at  the  time  of  its  appearing,  for  the  seventeenth  century 
was  poor  in  children’s  books.  The  juvenile  of  the  period,  alas, 
had  no  well-filled  shelf  laden  with  such  treasures  as  Alice  in 
Wonderland,  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales,  The  Child’s  Garden  of  Verses, 
or  The  Rose  and  the  Ring.  Nor  was  his  nursery  floor  strewn 
with  any  splendid  masterpieces  of  colour  and  design,  such  as 
Randolph  Caldecott,  Kate  Greenaway,  Walter  Crane,  Charles 
Robinson,  and  Leslie  Brooke  have  so  lavishly  produced  for  the 
delight  of  the  children  of  to-day.  Even  our  fathers’  favourite 
nursery  books,  Sandford  and  Merton,  Robinson  Crusoe,  and 
Gulliver’s  Travels,  were  not  yet  in  being,  and  the  joy  of  gazing 
upon  Bewick’s  illustrations  to  JEsop’s  Fables,  or  learning  by 
heart  the  Divine  and  Moral  Songs  of  Isaac  Watts,  was  an  ex¬ 
perience  to  be  reserved  for  the  youngsters  of  a  succeeding 
generation.  The  seventeenth-century  child  was  born  two  centuries 
before  Froebel  was  ever  heard  of,  and  was  deemed  hardly  im¬ 
portant  enough  to  have  books  written  and  published  for  his  own 
special  benefit.  Such  books  as  were  put  into  his  hands  were 
intended  for  instruction  rather  than  for  amusement,  and  had  a 
provoking  resemblance  to  sugar-coated  pills.  Thus,  he  might 
some  day  be  invited  to  begin  the  study  of  Latin  by  the 
following  appetizing  title-page  of  a  school-book  published  in 
1569  :  “  A  delysius  surupe  newly  claryfied  for  yonge  scholers  yt 
thurste  for  the  sweete  lycore  of  Latin  speche.”  Or  he  would  be 
inveigled  into  the  mastering  of  the  conjugations  and  declensions 
of  that  hated  language  by  the  device  of  a  supposed  state  of 
warfare  between  “  Amo,”  king  of  the  verbs,  and  “  Poeta,”  king 
of  the  nouns,  in  which  all  sorts  of  rules  of  grammar  were 
deftly  and  surreptitiously  introduced.  Why  could  not  the  thing 
be  made  either  a  story-book  or  a  lesson-book  out  and  out? 
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If  the  day  were  a  Sunday,  and  these  ingenious  frauds  were 
for  the  time  being  laid  aside,  books  of  an  equally  improving 
character  were  certain  to  be  substituted.  The  child  would  be 
sent  upstairs,  perhaps,  to  read  Divine  Blossomes,  a  Prospect  or 
Looking-Glass  for  Youth,  wherein  and  whereby  he  may  plainly 
behold  and  see  a  Supereminency  and  Superexcellency  of  Grace 
and  Religion  beyond  the  World’s  Honor,  Glory,  Fame,  Reputa¬ 
tion,  Pleasure,  Joy,  Delight,  Love,  and  all  Lower  Accomplish¬ 
ments  whatsoever.  By  Francis  Cockin,  alias  Cockayne,  1567. 
Or  he  would  be  given  that  widely  circulated  book,  James 
Janeway’s  Looking  Glass  for  Children,  in  the  hope  that  he  might 
be  edified  and  humbled  by  the  story  of  “  the  Notorious  Wicked 
Child  that  was  taken  up  for  Beggary  and  admirably  converted,  his 
Holy  and  Joyful  Death  ” — at  the  age  of  nine  years.  If  the  child 
in  question  happened  to  be  a  girl,  it  is  quite  probable  that  the 
book  given  to  her  to  read  would  be  The  Maiden’s  Best  Adorning, 
or  a  Directory  for  the  Female  Sex,  being  a  Father’s  Advice  to 
his  Daughter,  wherein  all  young  ones,  especially  those  of  that 
sex,  are  directed  “  how  they  may  obtain  the  greatest  Beauty  and 
Adorn  themselves  with  a  Holy  Conversation.”  Finally,  if  the 
home  were  a  Scottish  one,  of  the  stricter  sort,  what  more  likely 
than  that  the  children  would  all  be  occupied  in  learning  the 
Shorter  Catechism,  published  in  1643? 

One  is  thankful  to  believe  that  the  young  folk  of  those  days 
must  have  had  some  other  intellectual  provender  than  this.  Their 
nurses,  it  is  true,  knew  nothing  of  “  Uncle  Remus,”  or  “  The 
King  of  the  Golden  River,”  or  “  Peter  Pan,”  but  they  would  be 
sure  to  have  something  to  say  about  “  The  Babes  in  the  Wood,” 
and  “  Dick  Whitington,”  and  “  Robin  Hood.”  Most  boys,  too, 
though  they  had  not  The  Scottish  Chiefs,  or  Martin  Rattler,  at 
their  disposal,  would  have  heard  of  The  Seven  Champions  of 
Christendom;  and  some  of  them,  no  doubt,  could  boast  of  having 
secretly  taken  down  from  their  father’s  bookshelves  an  old  folio 
called  Foxe’s  Book  of  Martyrs,  and  gloated  over  pictures  far 
more  blood-curdling  than  anything  to  be  found  in  the  “  penny 
dreadfuls  ”  of  to-day.  It  is  a  special  joy  to  come  across  evidence 
that  the  seventeenth-century  child  was  aware  of  the  all-important 
fact  that 

A  was  an  Archer,  and  shot  at  a  frog; 

B  was  a  Blindman,  and  led  by  a  dog. 

He  had  also  the  happiness  of  knowing  that  A  was  an  apple-pie, 
and  B  bit  it.  But  for  the  most  part  the  juvenile  literature  of 
the  century  was  morbid,  insipid,  and  wearisomely  didactic.  To 
direct  the  child  into  the  paths  of  morality  and  religion  by  lures, 
by  birch-rods,  or  by  picture-books  was  the  generally  avowed 
object  of  pedagogic  effort. 
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With  these  aims  and  ideals  Bunyan  was  in  hearty  sympathy. 
He  had  six  children  of  his  own,  and  was  a  fond  and  loving 
father,  as  his  passionate  grief  on  being  parted  from  his  blind 
little  daughter,  on  the  occasion  of  his  imprisonment,  abundantly 
.^hows.  Already,  in  The  Pilgrim’s  Progress  he  had  indicated  how, 
in  his  view,  a  child  should  be  brought  up.  He  was  expected  to 
be  well  grounded  in  the  catechism  first  of  all,  and  to  have  a 
sound  theological  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of  sin  and  salva¬ 
tion.  He  should  also  be  interested  in  all  kinds  of  evangelical 
riddles  and  scripture  puzzles,  and  be  able  on  occasion  to  give 
expression  to  pious  and  wise  aphorisms,  in  the  manner  of  his 
elders.  Bunyan  seems  to  have  been  very  fond  of  educating  his 
■children  by  calling  their  attention  to  the  moral  lessons  to  be 
drawn  from  common  objects.  The  cloud,  the  spider,  the  robin, 
the  cock,  the  pelican,  the  candle,  are  all  introduced  into  The 
Pilgrim’s  Progress,  as  having  a  spiritual  suggestiveness  peculiarly 
-suited  to  the  comprehension  of  the  youthful  mind.  And  only  an 
experienced  pater  familias,  such  as  Bunyan  was,  could  have  given 
us  the  scene  in  which  poor  little  Matthew  suffers  grievously  from 
the  gripes  for  eating  green  plums  from  the  garden  of  Beelzebub, 
with  the  result  that  he  had  to  be  well  purged  with  a  potion 
concocted  “  ex  came  et  sanguine  Christi.” 

The  popularity  of  The  Pilgrim’s  Progress  seems  to  have 
led  Bunyan  to  contemplate  the  publication  of  a  book  for  children 
only.  If  a  larger  number  of  emblems  could  be  collected  and 
material  things  spiritualised,  if  their  significance  could  be  woo- 
ingly  set  forth  in  the  form  of  poetry  (an  art  on  which  Bunyan 
rather  prided  himself),  and  if  each  poem  could  be  illustrated  by  a 
■simple  woodcut,  not  too  artistic,  might  not  the  book  be  one  which 
a  child  would  hail  with  delight,  and  which  would  train  him 
up  diligently  in  the  way  he  ought  to  go? 

The  result  was  a  tiny  volume  which  appeared  in  1686,  two 
jears  before  Bunyan’s  death,  entitled.  Country  Rhymes:  A  Book 
for  Boys  and  Girls,  by  J.B.  It  is  a  kind  of  religious  JEsop  in 
poor  doggerel.  The  child  is  accompanied  through  the  ordinary 
scenes  and  incidents  of  domestic  life  by  a  mentor  who  not  only 
■finds  “  sermons  in  stones  and  good  in  everything,”  but  who 
assiduously  squeezes  out  of  the  said  stones  the  last  drop  of 
sermon  they  are  calculated  to  produce.  Does  the  child  notice  an 
-egg,  for  example,  as  he  is  strolling  one  day  through  his  father’s 
farmyard?  Then  he  is  invited  to  reflect  thus  upon  it : 


The  egg’s  no  chick  by  falling  from  the  hen; 

Nor  man  a  Christian  till  he’s  born  again. 

The  egg’s  at  first  contained  in  the  shell ; 

Men,  before  grace,  in  sin  and  darkness  dwell. 

The  ^g,  -when  laid,  by  warmth  is  made  a  chicken; 
And  Christ,  by  grace,  those  dead  in  sin  doth  quicken. 
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Does  the  flint  lie  in  the  bed  of  a  running  stream  and  still 
remain  hard  and  obdurate?  Why,  then: 

This  flint  an  emblem  is  of  those  that  lie 
Like  stones,  under  the  Word,  until  they  die. 

Even  games,  it  seems,  may  be  made  educative  and  instruc¬ 
tive,  and  when  a  boy  takes  up  a  whip  to  scourge  his  top,  he  !$• 
encouraged  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  that  most  mistaken  of  all 
deluded  sinners,  the  man  who  thinks  to  be  saved  by  virtue  of 
liis  own  good  works : 

Our  legalist  is  like  unto  this  top. 

Without  a  whip  he  doth  not  duty  do; 

Let  Moses  whip  him,  he  will  skip  and  hop; 

’Tis  with  the  whip  the  top  is  made  to  go. 

As  for  the  frog,  we  expect  him  to  be  the  emblem  of  some¬ 
thing  peculiarly  loathsome  and  hideous.  And  so  he  is : 

The  frog  by  nature  is  both  damp  and  cold. 

Her  mouth  is  large,  her  belly  much  will  hold; 

She  sits  somewhat  ascending,  loves  to  be 
Croaking  in  gardens,  though  unpleasantly. 

The  hypocrite  is  like  unto  this  frog. 

As  like  as  is  the  puppy  to  the  dog. 

He  is  by  nature  cold,  his  mouth  is  wide 
To  prate,  and  at  true  goodness  to  deride. 

He  mounts  his  head  as  if  he  were  above 
The  world,  when  yet  ’tis  that  which  has  his  love. 

And  though  he  seeks  in  churches  for  to  croak. 

He  neither  loveth  Jesus,  nor  His  yoke. 

As  one  turns  over  the  faded  pages  of  this  old  book,  a 
unique  copy  of  which,  in  the  original  edition,  exists  in  the 
British  Museum,  one  wonders  what  its  first  owner  really  thought 
of  it.  Did  the  little  Puritan  child  who  received  it  in  1^56, 
perhaps  as  a  birthday  gift,  value  it  for  its  pictures,  or  for  its 
poetry,  or  for  its  theology?  After  reading  it  through  was  he 
mindful  to  meditate  duly  upon  the  sunrise,  and  the  snail,  and  the 
penny  loaf,  just  in  the  manner  suggested,  when  he  next  saw 
them?  Did  he  really  believe,  on  beholding  a  horrid  spider,  that 
he  himself  was  as  full  of  sin  as  that  creature  was  of  venom? 
And  did  he  ever  ask  himself,  with  surprise,  why  the  huge 
whipping-top  in  the  picture  was  made  quite  as  large  as  a  house, 
and  ten  times  larger  than  a  windmill?  Perhaps  not.  That  good 
angel  which  sits  up  aloft,  taking  care  of  little  children,  no  doubt 
enabled  the  Reuben  and  Rebecca  of  those  days  to  digest  just 
what  was  beneficial  in  the  book  and  to  reject  the  rest.  The 
pictures  would  be  all  right,  for  no  child  ever  asks  for  veri¬ 
similitude  in  drawings  which  it  likes.  As  for  the  morals,  really 
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they  were  so  obvious  that  perhaps  they  could  be  skipped.  In 
vain  is  the  net  spread  in  the  sight  of  any  bird.  Probably  our 
serious  little  friend,  when  set  to  learn  these  verses  for  his 
Sunday  lesson,  would  absorb  just  enough  of  the  book  to 
strengthen  that  strain  of  grave  Puritanism  which  is  so  valuable 
an  element  in  our  English  character,  but  not  enough  to  develop 
within  him  the  vices  of  priggishness  and  bigotry  and  pride. 
Then,  let  us  hope,  when  his  lesson  had  been  duly  conned,  he 
would  turn  with  eager  zest  to  that  other  book  of  Bunyan’s 
which  he  far  preferred,  the  book  which  he  was  permitted  to 
read  on  Sundays,  and  which  yet  was  interesting,  the  book  with  a 
real,  live  story  in  it  about  lions,  and  adventures,  and  the  fiend 
Apollyon,  and  the  dungeons  of  Giant  Despair  in  Doubting  Castle. 

R.  H.  COATS. 
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Additions  and  Corrections  to  List  in  Volume  VII. 


AXTELL,  Daniel,*  executed  1660.  Lieutenant-colonel  in  charge  of 
the  trial  of  Charles  I.,  Irish  service,  governor  of  Kilkenny,  joined  in 
suggesting  Associations  of  Baptist  churches  throughout  England. 

BARCLAY,  George,  1774.1823.  Congregational  1802,  baptized 
1803,  formed  Baptist  church  1804  (Kilwinning,  later  Irvine),  published 

1820- 1830. 

BEISSEL,  Johann  Conrad,  1691-1768.  Baker,  religious  leader, 
founder  of  German  seventh-day  Baptists  and  the  religious  orders  at 
Ephrata,  preacher,  author,  musician. 

BLUNDELL,  Thomas,  father.  Member  at  Kettering,  student  at 
Bristol  1790,  original  subscriber  of  10/6  to  B.M.S.,  pastor  at  Arnesby 
1793,  at  Luton  1804-12  (?),  at  Keighley  1820-4;  published  sermons, 
exposition  of  the  Seven  Vials,  circular  letters. 

BLUNDELL,  Thomas,  son,  1786-1861.  Member  at  Luton,  student 
at  Bristol  1804-9,  pastor  at  Northampton  1810-24,  member  B.M.S. 
committee  1815-28,  secretary  of  Stepney  1827-8,  chaplain  of  Mill  Hill 

1821- 31,  kept  school  at  Totteridge,  died  incumbent  of  Mere. 
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BURNSIDE,  Robert, 1759-1826.  Merchant  Taylor’s  and  Aberdeen. 
Teacher  of  languages,  ministered  to  Bampfield’s  seventh-day  church. 

CARTERET,  Philip,  LL.D.  Advocate-general  of  the  army  in 
Ireland,  1652,  active  in  plantation  of  English  and  Scots.  Member  of 
church  in  Dublin. 

CONGREVE,  George  Thomas,!  1821-1898.  Deacon  and  super¬ 
intendent  at  Rye  Lane,  published  school  hymn-book  in  1869,  1871,. 
benefactor  of  Holland  Road,  Brighton. 

DAVIES,  Thomas,  1812-1895.  Bristol  student,  pastor  at  Merthyr 
1837,  at  Haverfordwest  1857-1888,  president  Haverfordwest  college 
1857-1894,  presided  Welsh  Baptist  Union  1874.  Hon.  D.D. 

DAVIES,  Thomas  Rhys,  1779-1859.  Pastor  at  Ffordlas,  Glyneiriog, 
Liverpool  1830.  Wrote  Welsh  hymns.  "  Black-cap." 

ECKERLIN,  Israel,  1705-1756  (?).  Seventh-day  monk  at  Ephrata, 
industrialist,  frontiersman  in  Virginia,  died  prisoner  in  France. 

ELLIS,  Robert,*!  1812-1875.  Pastor  of  many  churches,  antiquary, 
theological  author  (Welsh  and  English),  bard,  “  Cynddelw.” 

FRANKLIN,  Francis,  1772-1852.  Bristol  student,  minister  at 
Coventry  54  years,  his  daughters’  pupil  Marian  Evans  depicted  him  as 
Rufus  Lyon  in  “  Felix  Holt,”  eldest  daughter  married  Andrew  Leslie. 

HEARN,  Marianne,!  1834-1909. '  "  Marianne  Farningham.”  Member 
and  S.S.  teacher  at  Northampton,  editor  of  the  Sunday  School  Times, 
contributor  to  Christian  World. 

HERRING,  John,  1789-1832.  Bristol  student,  pastor  at  Cardigan 
1811,  preacher  and  leader. 

HILEY,  Francis,  1781-1880.  Pastor  at  Llanwenarth  1811,  preacher, 
author,  editor  of  Welsh  hymn-book. 

HOECKER,  Ludwig,  1715-1792.  School-master  at  Ephrata,  founded 
schools  on  Sabbath  and  on  Sunday  1749,  printer,  bookbinder. 

JONES,  Henry,  LL.D.  Scout-master-general  in  Ireland  1652,  enquire 
into  massacre  of  1641,  concerned  in  finance  and  justice  there. 

MACLAREN,  David,  1785-1850.  Scotch  Baptist  pastor  Glasgow 
1823-1836,  pioneer  in  South  Australia.  Father  of  Alexander. 

MacLEAN,  Archibald,’"!  1733-1812.  Printer’s  overseer.  After 
being  Presbyterian  and  Sandemanian,  joined  Baptists  1765  and  became 
the  effective  founder  in  Scotland,  aiming  at  apostolic  and  primitival 
practices,  ‘  Scotch  Baptists  ’  becoming  known  down  the  west  coast  to 
Holyhead.  Works  collected  in  seven  volumes  1823.  Hon.  A.M.  1793. 

MacQUIGE,  James,  died  1820  (?).  Agent  of  Irish  Society,  edited 
Irish  Bible  1817. 

MACK,  Alexander,  1679-1735.  First  German  Baptist,  1708,  to 
Philadelphia  1729,  founder  of  the  "  Dunkers." 

MILLER,  John  Peter,  1710-1796.  Theologian,  lawyer,  translator 
to  Congress.  Once  “  Prior  Jaebez  ’’  at  Ephrata. 

MORGAN,  William,  1801-1872.  Abergavenny  student,  pastor  at 
Holyhead  1825,  preacher,  biographer,  author.  Hon.  D.D. 

ROBERTS,  Edward.  Member  of  Glass-house,  London,  auditor- 
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general  in  Ireland  1652,  repudiate  Venner  1661,  preaching  in  Ireland  1676. 

STEPHEN,  D.  Rhys,  1807-1852.  Abergavenny  student,  pastor 
at  Newport,  Manchester  Grosvcnor  Street  1845,  debater  and  preacher 
in  English  and  Welsh. 

WATT,  James,  died  1821.  Secession  minister,  joined  Baptists  1797, 
pastor  Glasgow  1802,  opposed  the  special  views  of  McLean. 

WEISER,  John  Conrad,  1696-1760.  Seventh-day  monk  at  Ephrata 
1735-43.  J-P-.  captain. 

WILKS,  George  Washington,  1793-1832.  High  Calvinist  author 
and  pastor  at  Great  Alie  Street. 

WOHLFARTH,  Michael,  1687-1741.  Evangelist  in  Pennsylvania,, 
seventh-day  monk  at  Ephrata. 


Baptist  Bibliography 

56-647.  Robert  Lilburne’s  regiment  included  lieutenant- 
colonel  Henry  Lilburne,  major  Paul  Hobson,  captains  Abraham 
Holmes,  and  Richard  Deane,  lieutenants  John  Turner,  John 
Mason,  and  Nathanael  Strange.  In  the  summer  of  1648  a  second 
civil  war  broke  out,  when  Henry  Lilburne,  in  charge  of  Tyne¬ 
mouth  Castle,  declared  for  the  king.  On  10  August  Sir  Arthur 
Hesilrigge  reported  to  the  Committee  at  Derby  House  that  he 
had  re-captured  the  castle,  and  that  Henry  Lilburne  was  slain. 
Paul  Hobson  obtained  the  lieutenant-colonelcy. 

52-662.  Henry  Foulis,  Master  of  Arts  and  Fellow  of  Lin¬ 
coln  College  in  Oxford.  The  history  of  the  wicked  plots  and 
conspiracies  of  our  pretended  saints  :  representing  the  beginning, 
constitution,  and  designs  of  the  Jesuite.  With  the 
Conspiracies  )  (  .Schisms  )  f  Perjury  |  Seditions  and 

Rebellions  )  ( Hypocrisie  j  (  Sacrilege  )  Vilifying  humor 
Small  folio,  247  pages.  Copy  owned  by  A.  H.  Newman. 

18-687.  A  representation  of  the  threatening  dangers  im¬ 
pending  over  Protestants  in  Great  Britain,  with  an  account  of 
the  arbitrary  or  Popish  ends,  unto  which  the  Declaration  of 
liberty  of  conscience  in  England,  or  the  Proclamation  for  a 
toleration  in  Scotland,  are  designed.  London.  Copy  owned  by 
A.  H.  Newman. 

31-742.  An  elegy-  on  the  much  lamented  death  of  Mr.  John 
Lee,  minister  of  the  gospel,  who  departed  this  life  at  Spratton, 
February  8,  1741/2,  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age.  Broadside, 
three  columns;  copy  in  Northampton  Library. 


In  Memoriam. 

A  MELANCHOLY  interest  attaches  to  this  number  of  the 
Quarterly,  inasmuch  as  two  of  its  contributors — Mr.  Avery 
and  Dr.  Witton  Davies,  have  passed  away  since  their  articles  were 
received. 

Mr.  Avery  had  a  distinguished  career  as  one  of  our  Baptist 
ministers  until  he  became  Secretary  for  the  Religious  Tract 
Society  in  1909.  He  was  a  man  greatly  beloved  by  all  who  knew 
him  for  his  unassuming  spirit  and  fine  character.  Educated  at 
Nottingham,  he  had  a  deep  love  for  his  alma  mater,  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  congratulation  that  we  have  the  records  of  the  College 
from  his  pen.  It  was  a  labour  of  love,  and  is  a  worthy  tribute  to 
a  distinguished  Baptist  Institution. 

The  career  of  Dr.  Witton  Davies  was  a  romance  of  faith 
and  perseverance.  In  one  account  he  wrote  of  himself  some 
time  ago  he  tells  us  he  still  had  all  his  intellectual  work  to  do 
after  his  twenty-first  year,  yet  in  spite  of  initial  disadvantages 
he  rose  to  the  highest  rank  amongst  Hebrew  scholars,  being 
honoured  with  the  Doctorate  of  three  universities.  For  a  time  he 
served  as  Principal  of  the  College  at  Nottingham,  though  most 
of  his  active  service  was  given  to  Bangor.  He  took  a  deep  interest 
in  Baptist  work  and  history  and  made  some  valuable  contributions 
to  knowledge.  His  affection  for  those  who  influenced  his  life 
and  helped  him  in  his  student  days  was  always  deep,  and  it  is 
borne  witness  to  in  the  very  characteristic  article  on  Dillmann — 
one  of  the  last  things  he  wrote,  and  which  reached  the  editor 
on  the  very  day  he  died. 


The  Stockholm  Congress  and 
Exhibition. 

The  third  gathering  of  The  Baptist  World  Alliance  at 
Stockholm  on  July  21st  this  year  promises  not  only  to 
be  an  epoch  in  the  Baptist  history  of  Sweden,  but  of  Europe  and 
the  World.  The  meetings  of  the  Swedish  Baptist  Union  to 
signalise  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Baptists  in  Sweden 
will  be  held  the  week  before.  A  considerable  number  of 
Swedish  pastors  and  friends  from  America  will  be  present 
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at  this  celebration,  and  I  hope  to  have  the  honour  of  represent¬ 
ing  the  Baptists  of  Britain.  The  World  Congress  will  fittingly 
follow. 

It  may  be  recalled  that  the  first  Baptist  World  Congress 
was  held  in  London  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Maclaren  in 
July  1906,  the  second  under  Dr.  Clifford’s  presidency  at 
Philadelphia  in  1911,  the  third  should  have  been  convened 
after  another  interval  of  five  years,  but  the  world  war  inter¬ 
vened,  and  so  it  comes  to  pass  that  not  five  years  but  twelve 
have  elapsed  between  the  second  and  third  Congress,  and 
almost  on  the  verge  of  our  gathering  Dr.  McArthur,  who 
had  been  President  of  the  Alliance  since  the  Philadelphia 
meeting  and  would  have  been  in  control  of  the  assembly  at 
Stockholm,  was  called  from  us. 

During  this  lengthened  interval  Baptists  have  made  a 
good  deal  of  progress  in  the  world.  The  number  of  church 
members  has  grown  from  seven  millions  to  ten  millions,  at 
least.  In  Russia  alone  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  more  than 
one  million,  though  for  aught  anybody  knows  there  may  be 
twice  as  many.  In  the  United  States  of  America  there  are 
more  Baptist  members  to-day  than  there  were  in  all  the  world 
when  the  Alliance  was  formed.  Great  strides  have  been  made 
amongst  the  negroes — one  of  tlieir  leaders  says  that  "negroes 
hav’nt  sense  enough  to  be  anything  but  Baptists  ’’ !  The  high 
places  of  the  earth  have  also  been  occupied  by  those  who  be¬ 
long  to  our  ranks,  and  the  world  has  become  aware  of  our 
existence  in  a  way  it  was  not  before.  It  should  hear  more  of 
us  after  Stockholm. 

From  present  indications  it  would  seem  that  there  will 
be  between  two  thousand  and  three  thousand  visitors  at  the 
Congress  in  addition  to  the  Swedish  delegates  themselves, 
and  the  Immanuelskyrkan,  which  will  be  the  headquarters, 
though  it  seats  2,400,  will  be  taxed  to  its  utmost.  Happily 
the  First  Baptist  Church  is  not  far  away  and  can  receive  the 
overspill.  The  Stockholm  Baptists  will  not  be  unfamiliar 
with  the  task  of  receiving  crowds,  for  the  second  European 
Baptist  Congress  (a  sectional  meeting  of  the  World  Alliance) 
met  there  in  1913,  the  first  European  Congress  having  met 
in  Berlin  in  1908.  For  some  time  this  third  World-Congress 
was  projected  for  Prague,  but  travelling  difficulties  made 
such  an  arrangement  hopeless,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of 
everybody,  Stockholm  won  the  day.  No  more  suitable  or 
delightful  location  could  have  been  found.  Stockholm  vies 
with  Constantinople  in  its  beautiful  situation  on  placid  arms 
of  the  sea,  and  the  British  delegates  who  journey  in  the 
special  ship  will  have  a  fine  view  of  the  city  from  the  deck  of 
their  floating  home.  It  has  already  been  suggested  that 
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Atlanta  in  Georgia,  that  commonwealth  which  “  has  within 
its  borders  more  Baptists  than  any  other  pnilitical  division 
of  the  world,”  should  be  the  scene  of  the  next  Congress  five 
years  hence.  But  of  course  we  have  to  get  through  this 
Congress  first,  and  to  find  the  next  President. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  attempt  any  detailed  discussion  of 
the  excellent  programme  that  has  been  hammered  together. 
It  is  hopeful  that  the  note  is  not  to  be  one  of  self-congratula¬ 
tion.  In  the  present  state  of  the  world  an  air  of  complacency 
would  ill  befit  those  who  have  ever  been  pioneers.  The 
general  topic  will  be  Baptists  facing  the  future,  and  nobody 
would  have  been  more  ready  to  share  in  such  a  debate  than 
Dr.  Clifford,  to  whom,  as  European  Vice-President,  the  initial 
presidency  would  have  fallen,  had  he  been  able,  as  at  first  was 
hoped,  to  be  there.  If  we  are  true  to  the  grace  God  has  given 
us  one  thing  will  be  sure — we  will  face  the  future  together. 
It  has  ever  been  the  glory  of  Baptists  that  with  evangelical 
fidelity,  they  have  maintained  evangelical  liberty — these  are 
the  two  focal  points  round  which  we  sweep  in  our  elliptical 
orbit,  the  orbit  of  all  heavenly  bodies.  Already  there  have 
been  divisive  whisperings:  let  us  fix  our  attention  steadfastly 
on  the  great  witness  given  to  us  for  the  world,  and  the 
whispers  will  die  away. 

The  Message  of  the  Baptists  to  the  World,  which  will 
issue  from  the  Congress,  will  possibly  be  its  greatest  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  thought  of  our  time.  It  will  be  presented 
by  Dr.  E.  Y.  Mullins,  after  consultation  with  some  of  the 
acutest  brains  of  the  denomination  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  it  should  go  far  to  clear  our  position  amongst 
other  churches,  and  to  establish  it  amongst  ourselves.  Of 
course  it  has  to  be  discussed  in  the  Assembly  so  that  it  may 
go  forth  with  the  whole  weight  of  the  Congress  behind  it. 

The  Work  of  the  Baptists  for  the  World,  is  to  be  set  forth 
in  the  Exhibition,  which  is  to  be  arranged  in  the  Technical 
School.  This  is  not  to  be  as  has  been  stated  in  some  quarters 
a  “Missionary  Exhibition.”  It  is  to  be  much  more  than 
that,  and  something  different,  indeed  the  features  which  usually 
distinguish  missionary  exhibitions  will  be  largely  missing. 
By  graphs  and  diagrams  the  progress  of  Baptists  in  all 
countries  will  be  shown,  and  it  is  becoming  already  apparent 
that  the  comparison  of  one  country  with  another  will  be 
very  interesting.  Maps  showing  the  distribution  of  Baptist 
forces  are  being  specially  prepared,  and  there  will  be  a 
reproduction  of  the  sort  of  map  that  Carey  must  have  had  when 
he  surveyed  the  world.  Baptist  books  and  periodicals  from 
all  quarters  will  be  shown.  Baptist  buildings  to  which  attaches 
special  interest  will  be  pictured.  Portraits  of  Baptist  worthies 
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will  have  an  honoured  place,  but  living  persons  will  be 
excluded.  A  special  niche  will  be  found  for  pictures  of 
statues  that  have  been  erected  to  Baptist  people.  Colleges 
and  hospitals  associated  with  Baptists  all  over  the  world 
will  make  a  fine  display.  Each  mission  field  will  have  a 
section  to  itself,  arranged  field  by  'field,  not  by  the  societies 
or  conventions  responsible  for  the  work.  We  shall  see,  for 
instance,  at  a  glance  what  the  Baptists  of  the  world  are 
doing  for  India,  and  so  for  Burmah,  China,  Japan,  Philippines, 
Africa,  Bolivia,  as  well  as  the  mission  work  in  other  parts  of 
South  America,  and  in  Home  Missions  of  the  States  and  Canada. 
The  work  amongst  young  people  and  in  Sunday  schools  will 
be  set  forth.  I  venture  to  prophesy  that  everybody  will  be 
arrested  by  a  special  cartoon,  thirty  feet  long,  which  is  being 
prepared,  showing  'The  Nations  Entering  the  Baptist  Road' — 
that  it  will  indeed  become  famous  in  days  to  come.  There 
will  be  several  other  notable  features,  but  these  shall  be  seen 
before  they  are  described.  The  thing  to  remember  is  that 
this  is  something  quite  new;  something  that  has  never  been 
attempted  before.  The  creation  and  assembling  means  a 
great  deal  of  thought  and  expense,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that 
it  will  not  be  dispersed  after  the  Stockholm  Exhibition  is 
over,  but  that  it  may  be  taken  around  the  world,  and  shown  in 
important  centres  in  all  countries,  gathering  value  on  the  way. 

Baptist  Witness  in  Mission  Lands  will  have  a  day  to 
itself,  and  will  be  represented,  not  only  by  those  responsible 
for  it,  but  by  nationals  from  each  country.  The  work  in 
Europe  will  naturally  claim  special  attention,  and  Dr.  Rush- 
brook  will  be  able  to  marshal  delegates  from  most  of  the 
countries  where  Baptists  are  making  progress.  It  is  feared 
that  Russia  will  be  unrepresented;  this  will  be  a  great  dis¬ 
appointment,  but  perhaps  it  will  call  forth  the  greater  sympathy 
and  prayer  for  the  work  there.  In  Albania,  Greece  and 
Turkey  there  are  no  Baptists  to  be  represented. 

It  will  be  a  great  gain  for  those  whose  lot  is  cast  in 
places  where  we  are  but  a  feeble  folk  to  discover  how  great 
our  united  testimony  is:  a  great  gain  too  for  those  of  us 
who  have  entered  into  the  large  heritage  our  fathers  have 
bequeathed  to  us,  to  meet  our  brethren  who  are  yet  bearing 
persecution  and  scorn  for  the  sake  of  Christ.  Indeed  it  will 
be  a  gain  to  us  all  to  meet  each  other,  and  find  that  there  is  a 
distinct  Baptist  “  ethos  ”  common  to  the  whole  denomination, 
and  that  the  future  belongs  to  us,  if  we  are  only  faithful  to  our 
trust.  It  may  be  hoped  that  delegates  will  return  to  their 
homes  with  a  new  propagative  impulse  to  spread  the  truth' 
for  which  Baptists  stand,  that  there  is  nothing  that  need  come 
between  the  soul  of  men  and  God  who  reveals  Himself  in  our 
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Lord  Jesus  Christ — no  ordinance,  no  priest,  no  church.  Baptists 
put  baptism  behind  faith,  not  before  it. 

Dr.  Pitt  and  Dr.  Shakespeare  are  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Alliance,  but  the  Congress  being  in  Europe  the  arrangements 
have  in  large  measure  fallen  to  the  European  Secretary.  By 
nature  and  by  grace  he  is  well  fitted  to  carry  the  burden,  and, 
enthusiastically  seconded  by  the  Swedish  brethren,  he  will  no 
doubt  carry  it  successfully  through.  To  Stockholm  then  I 

W.  Y.  FULLERTON. 


A  Baptist  Doctor  with  the  Prussian 
Army. 

The  writer  of  the  following  article,  Dr.  Herbert  Petrick,  is  at 
present  taking  a  theological  course  at  Regent’s  Park  College, 
London,  with  a  view  to  work  amongst  Continental  Baptists. 
His  article,  studiously  sober  and  impartial,  is  at  once  a 
“  human  document  ”  of  the  deepest  interest,  and  a  powerful 
indictment  of  warfare,  which  is  here  forcefully  depicted  in  its 
mass  effect  on  men. 

IN  writing  the  following,  I  should  like  to  indicate  that  it  is 
wholly  a  record  of  personal  impressions.  The  experiences 
described  went  so  deep,  and  were  so  overwhelming,  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  express  them  with  the  clearness  of  analysis.  They 
are  experiences  and  not  conclusions.  Since  then,  moreover,  new 
experiences  have  intervened  of  a  quite  different  character,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  and  of  the  great  spiritual 
and  economic  distress  which  followed  upon  the  close  of  the  war. 

In  the  fateful  weeks  of  July,  1914,  I  happened  to  be  working 
for  my  doctorate  in  natural  sciences,  and  was  on  a  geological 
expedition  in  the  Alps.  I  remember  clearly  how  a  small  group  of 
strangers  of  different  nationalities  found  themselves  brought 
together  by  chance  one  day  at  the  Grimsel  Hospice.  For  some 
days  I  had  been  climbing  mountains  with  several  companions, 
without  hearing  anything  of  the  world.  But  here  we  heard  the 
latest  news;  Austria,  in  consequence  of  the  murder  of  the 
heir-apparent  to  her  throne,  had  declared  war  on  Serbia.  Every 
one  of  us  realized  that  this  was  the  prelude  to  greater  events. 
None  of  us  knew  what  war  meant,  but  we  felt  ourselves  already 
in  the  grip  of  strange  powers.  None  knew  the  others,  yet  we  all 
thought  of  the  same  thing.  We  talked  of  nothing  else  but  the 
meaning  of  this,  and  its  consequences.  There  was  no  spirit  of 
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animosity.  When  one  sat  down  at  the  piano,  and  played  the 
Marseillaise,  all  of  us  joined  in,  and  it  was  the  same  when  another, 
later  on,  played  Die  Wacht  am  Rhein.  On  the  next  day  we 
hurried  off,  and  the  Swiss  mountains  became  forsaken  and 
desolate. 

Events  followed  in  rapid  succession.  I  knew  that  it  was  my 
duty  to  report  myself  to  the  military  authorities  in  Berlin  within 
twenty-four  hours  of  an  outbreak  of  war.  I  had,  therefore  to 
travel  at  once  to  Berlin.  The  established  means  of  communi¬ 
cation  were  already  getting  out  of  hand,  and  all  the  stations  were 
besieged  by  helpless  and  complaining  men,  who  had  been  abruptly 
frightened  out  of  the  peace  of  their  summer  holidays.  I  arrived 
at  Berlin  on  the  second  of  August.  First  of  all  I  was  trained  in 
a  fortress  for  six  weeks  as  an  ordinary  soldier,  to  acquire  some¬ 
thing  of  military  “  polish.”  Then  I  was  employed  in  the  East 
for  two  years  as  an  assistant-surgeon  in  different  hospitals, 
prisoners’  camps,  and  medical  quarters.  During  the  last  two 
years  of  the  war  I  served  as  a  doctor  with  the  Prussian  Guard  in 
Macedonia  and  Albania,  and  subsequently  at  the  front  in  France. 
When  the  Revolution  threatened  to  break  out  in  Germany,  in 
November,  1918,  our  detachment  was  suddenly  despatched 
thither,  to  nip  the  Revolution  in  the  bud,  but  it  was  already  too 
late.  On  November  11th  we  were  disarmed  by  the  revolutionaries 
at  the  Leipzig  railway  station.  With  this,  the  war  for  me  was 
over,  and  a  new  period  began,  which  has  made  a  deep  impression 
on  my  life. 


If  I  am  to  speak  here  of  religious  experiences  with  the  army, 
we  must  not  forget  one  thing — that  the  Church,  and  consequently 
Christianitv,  cjo  not  play  the  same  part  in  the  life  of  the  German 
people  as  they  do  in  England.  For  generations  the  State  has  lost 
its  influence  on  the  people.  “  Throne  and  Altar,”  “  Capitalism 
and  Church  ” — these  two  associations  of  ideas  characterize  the 
two  chief  preconceptions  of  Germans  in  relation  to  the  Church. 
In  accordance  with  the  political  preconception,  the  Church,  and 
even  the  clergy,  were  regarded  as  the  faithful  servants  of  the 
State,  or  even  as  an  instrument  for  the  brutalization  or  spoilation 
of  the  people.  Conservative  circles,  which  extended  from  the 
nobility  down  to  the  lower  “  middle  ”  classes  (as  a  result  of  the 
numerous  military  and  official  castes),  took  an  attitude  of  benevo¬ 
lent  neutrality  towards  the  Church ;  that  is  to  say,  they  concerned 
themselves  with  the  Church  only  so  far  as  was  absolutely 
necessary,  at  the  chief  festivals  and  public  celebrations.  Regular 
church-going,  such  as  is  customary  in  many  English  circles,  was 
to  be  found  only  in  the  country,  if  at  all.  The  ranks  of  political 
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Liberalism,  which  before  the  Revolution  were  confined  chiefly  to 
the  working  classes,  took  a  hostile  attitude  towards  the  Church. 
The  German  working-class  movement  is,  moreover,  consciously 
built  on  an  anti-ecclesiastical  ♦foundation.  The  idea  of 
“  church  ”  and  “  state  ”  is  quite  different  in  Germany  from  that 
which  prevails  in  England.  The  origin  of  this  difference  may  lie 
in  the  idea  of  the  “  Holy  Roman  Empire  ”  of  the  German 
nation,  in  the  mediaeval  conflict  for  centuries  between  the  Papacy 
and  Imperialism,  and  in  the  compromise  of  the  Lutheran  Re¬ 
formers  on  the  basis  of  an  established  Church.  The  Free 
Churches  play  no  public  part  in  Germany.  They  are  small,  and 
have  still  too  much  to  do  on  their  own  account,  before  they  can 
think  of  exercising  influence  in  public  affairs. 

The  result  was  that  the  Established  and  Free  Churches  did 
what  has  always  been  done  hitherto,  in  case  of  war — they  chris¬ 
tened  it  “  holy.”  They  gave  their  benediction  to  men  setting  off, 
and  preached  sermons  about  the  punitive  and  avenging  God, 
instead  of  the  God  of  love. 

In  the  first  weeks  the  people  streamed  to  the  Churches,  even 
in  Germany.  They  were  taught  that  their  fathers  also,  at  such 
times,  went  to  Church.  They  did  not  know  what  the  Church 
stood  for,  because  the  last  time  they  had  been  to  a  service  was 
at  their  confirmation.  For  a  time  the  new  and  unfamiliar  held 
them  captive.  But  they  soon  found  out  that  what  the  preacher 
had  to  say  could  be  read  to  much  greater  advantage  in  the  leading 
articles  of  newspapers.  Church-going  dropped  off.  There  fol¬ 
lowed  the  very  grievous  material  distress  of  the  blockade,  and  the 
endless  duration  of  the  war.  Men  became  more  and  more  weary. 
The  agitation  of  men’s  minds  increased  to  an  enormous  extent, 
up  to  the  Revolution. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  was  a  genuine  search  and  inquiry  after 
God  which  drove  people  to  Church  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
Why  God?  Our  cause  was  the  right  one,  and  if  there  was  a  God 
at  all.  He  would  naturally  be  on  our  side.  Church-going  was  an 
accompaniment  of  the  great  “  mass-suggestion  ”  which  possessed 
Europe  at  that  time.  It  was  the  old  herd-instinct  which  massed 
men  together.  At  a  time  when  all  standards  of  good  and  evil 
were  changing,  men  sought  to  attain  certainty  by  substitution  of 
the  judgment  of  the  crowd  for  the  judgment  of  tradition.  The 
Church  was  unprepared,  and  therefore  incapable  of  raising  this 
primitive  “  urge  ”  of  men  to  the  heights  of  conscious  religious 
experience.  What  a  different  world  we  should  be  living  in  to-day 
if  the  Church  of  1914,  by  its  prophetic  power,  had  b^  able  to 
transform  and  ethicize  the  longing  of  the  crowd !  Infinite  re¬ 
sources  for  the  building  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  would  then  have 
been  released. 
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This  was  the  religious  atmosphere  (if  we  can  call  it  that  at 
all)  from  which  the  German  soldier  came.  He  had  no  consciously 
religious  experiences,  no  clear  Christian  ideas,  to  take  with  him 
to  the  war.  Consequently,  the  inner  experiences  which  were  his  in 
the  war  could  only  exceptionally  shape  themselves  into  a  personal 
relation  to  God  or  to  Christ. 

It  was  not  light-heartedness,  and  it  was  not  over-weening 
confidence,  which  led  men  to  offer  themselves  voluntarily  for 
military  service.  They  knew  that  nothing  beckoned  them  but 
deprivations,  hunger,  pain,  and,  finally,  death  as  deliverance.  They 
“  knew  ”  this,  but  a  deeper  power,  working  at  the  back  of  their 
consciousness,  drove  them  forwards.  This  power  became  stronger 
from  month  to  month,  the  further  behind  us  lay  the  home-life. 
War-enthusiasm  soon  evaporated,  but  something  else,  something 
deeper,  occupied  its  place.  The  more  we  were  assimilated  to  the 
unique  life  of  the  trenches,  the  more  we  became  different  men. 
Hitherto  we  had  been  accustomed  to  make  our  brains  the  centres 
of  our  lives.  Every  act  of  ours  had  to  have  a  purpose.  Our 
thought  had  to  have  a  meaning.  Even  our  emotions  had  to  have  a 
rational  cause.  But  now  we  were  suddenly  transplanted  into 
another  world,  and  the  brain  lost  its  controlling  value.  It  became 
an  organ  working  automatically,  like  the  stomach.  Suddenly  the 
brain  no  longer  sufficed  to  assimilate  our  new  experiences,  or  even 
to  organize  them.  We  lived  a  life  infinitely  removed  from  all 
“  understanding.”  We  asked  no  longer  for  the  causal  connection ; 
for  us  it  was  no  longer  there.  If  a  particular  event  suddenly  cut 
into  this  life  of  unreality,  we  were  not  surprised,  but  took  it 
as  something  of  which  we  had  known  for  a  long  time.  So  also 
in  a  dream,  nothing  seems  wonderful. 

This  dream-state  was  the  characteristic  feature  of  life  during 
war-service.  The  unconscious  partly  below,  partly  above 
the  level  of  consciousness,  stepped  into  the  place  of  conscious 
life.  Consequently,  the  religious  experience  of  the  soldier  on 
campaign  worked  itself  out  in  this  realm  of  unconsciousness.  Is 
it  not  impressive  when  we,  who  are  so  often  conscious  of  the 
conflict  of  the  animal  and  the  human  within  us,  and  of  the 
triumph  of  the  animal,  have  moments  at  which  the  animal,  the 
impulses  of  cowardly  egoism,  are  subdued?  When  we  achieve 
something  of  which  we  are  no  longer  capable  in  our  normal 
rationality?  When  it  is  no  longer  we  who  act,  but  some  higher 
power  of  which  we  are  but  the  instrument? 

Because  I  served  as  a  doctor  I  have  nothing  to  tell  about 
heroic  and  gallant  deeds.  But  the  significance  of  life  lies  in  the 
small  occurrences  of  day  after  day.  In  March,  1917,  I  was  at 
the  battles  near  Monastir  in  Macedonia.  There  were  only  a  few 
German  doctors  amongst  us,  and  the  losses  in  those  battles  were 
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heavy.  Germans,  Austrians,  Bulgars,  and  Turks  came  to  my 
dressing- station,  sometimes  bringing  wounded  Italians  and  French 
colonials  with  them.  For  twenty-seven  hours  without  break  I  was 
kept  busy  with  the  wounded,  until  I  could  do  no  more  through 
fatigue,  hunger,  thirst,  and  mental  exhaustion.  I  sent  a  messenger 
to  the  nearest  medical  post,  which  was  about  six  hours’  ride 
away,  asking  for  reinforcement.  On  the  next  day  the  messenger 
returned  with  the  news  that  some  hours  before  his  own  arrival 
the  doctor  at  that  post  had  shot  himself.  Why?  Nothing  more 
than  that  his  nervous  system  had  given  way.  Can  anyone  imagine 
the  extent  of  the  loathing,  the  pain,  the  misery,  accumulated  in 
the  soul  of  a  service  doctor  through  four  long  years  of  war?  The 
common  soldier  experienced  the  delivering  intoxication  of  an 
attack.  We  doctors  had  to  drink  the  bitter  dregs  of  disenchant¬ 
ment.  We  were  constantly  surrounded  by  lacerated,  broken- 
down  men,  living  corpses.  It  involved  an  enormous  nervous 
effort  to  stand  firm  against  the  misery  continually  accumulating. 
Every  one  on  service  experienced  hours  of  the  deepest  depression ; 
alas  for  him,  if  he  did  not  find  again  the  way  to  life !  I  know’  a 
number  of  doctors  whose  nerves  gave  way,  and  who  had  to  be 
sent  to  the  asylum.  Suicide  amongst  soldiers  and  officers  was 
not  infrequent.  Such  hours  as  these  have  hardly  led  men  to  God. 
An  inner  desolation  was  the  fundamental  note  of  our  service-life, 
called  out  by  the  senselessness  of  our  occupation.  Why  should 
we  restore  to  health  these  sick  and  wounded  men?  Either  they 
remain  life-long  cripples,  or  they  are  cured  and  sent  again  into  the 
mill  that  crushes  men,  till  they  are  dead  or  incurably  crippled. 
The  best  is,  after  all,  to  make  an  end  as  quickly  as  possible.  Is 
it  not  more  desirable  to  pass  from  life  into  unconsciousness? 

In  the  Balkans  there  was  no  hope  for  those  seriously 
wounded.  I  fell  ill  myself  in  inner  Albania  in  the  autumn  of  1917, 
through  simultaneous  infection  by  malaria,  dysentery,  and  typhus. 
It  took  nineteen  days  for  me  to  reach  the  nearest  German  hospital, 
accompanied  only  by  a  soldier.  Every  day  I  had  high  fever,  but 
in  the  mornings  conditions  were  better,  and  we  could  ride  for 
some  hours.  Then  from  exhaustion  I  had  to  rest  amongst  the 
shrubs,  or  in  a  native  hut,  until  the  next  day.  I  received  great 
kindness  from  a  Turk,  into  whose  house  we  went  one  day  when  I 
was  very  ill.  When  we  reached  the  hospital  after  nearly  three 
weeks  of  hard  toil,  the  doctors  shrugged  their  shoulders  and,  after 
examination,  said,  “  You  know  we  cannot  do  anything  for  you. 
Your  heart  is  too  w'eak  for  you  to  come  through.  Will  you  have  an 
injection  of  morphia?  Anyhow,  write  at  once  a  good-bye  letter  to 
)four  sweetheart."  I  had  no  injection  of  morphia.  I  lay  there  for 
weeks,  incapable  of  being  sent  on.  By  my  side  the  wounded  and 
the  sick  died  almost  hourly.  Some  had  an  injection  of  morphia 
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and  all  their  pain  was  past.  Was  it  murder?  I  have  done  the 
same  myself.  No,  it  was  less  a  murder  than  throwing  a  hand- 
grenade  ! 

There  is  blood  on  the  hands  of  us  all,  though  it  is  invisible 
to-day.  But  the  red  drops  have  burnt  themselves  into  our  souls. 
Men  stood  above  those  views  of  right  and  wrong  that  belong  to 
peace.  The  life  of  war  has  its  own  inner  laws.  But  it  was  a 
hard  fight,  of  which  those  at  home  had  no  su.spicion  before  we 
had  overcome  the  old  ideas.  Much  in  war-morality  which  seemed 
terrible  to  those  at  home,  loses  its  terrible  character  when  we  re¬ 
member  that  it  was  not  egoistic,  and  not  utilitarian.  To  be  self- 
centred,  and  to  be  greedy  for  gain,  these  are  the  two  sins  which 
penetrate  so  deeply  into  the  life  of  the  common  man,  and  which 
emerge  in  their  most  repulsive  form  in  the  type  of  the  war- 
profiteer.  We  had  looked  on  the  Gorgon  face  to  face,  on  life  in 
its  most  naked  form,  and  to  many  a  man  the  price  was  life. 

At  the  Macedonian  front  we  had  to  suffer  for  a  time  from 
the  fact  that  groups  of  Serbians  had  formed  in  our  rear,  and 
were  carrying  on  an  extremely  stubborn  and  pitiless  guerilla 
warfare  against  us.  In  one  village  a  Serbian  peasant  was  cap¬ 
tured,  who  was  said  to  belong  to  such  a  group.  He  had  come 
secretly  into  the  village  to  visit  his  sick  child.  The  trial  was 
short.  A  German- soldier  received  the  order  to  take  the  man 
out  of  the  village  and  shoot  him.  When  the  German  did  not 
return  a  search  was  made.  The  fettered  Serbian  was  found  shot 
in  a  field  of  maize.  Not  far  from  him  lay  the  German,  with 
shattered  head.  He  had  shot  himself. 

What  had  gone  on  in  this  German’s  soul?  He  went  with 
the  fettered  man,  whom  he  had  to  shoot.  What  evil  had  he  done? 
Had  he  not  simply  defended  his  right?  What  was  he,  a  German, 
doing  there  in  a  strange  village?  Would  he  not  have  done  just 
the  same  in  his  own  home-land?  Had  he  also  not  a  wife  at  home 
whom  he  loved?  Why  was  this  Serbian  father  torn  from  the 
sick-bed  of  his  child?  Was  it  for  this  that  he  had  to  shoot 
him,  like  a  mad  dog?  Worlds  divided  these  two  men  from  each 
other,  and  yet  they  became  brothers,  and  went  together  along 
the  road  to  the  eternal  Beyond.  As  soldier,  he  knew,  “  I  must 
obey  orders.”  But,  “  I  will  expiate  the  deed  with  my  own  blood.” 
Certainly  these  were  not  “  Christian  ”  thoughts,  which  drove  this 
German  peasant  to  suicide.  But  on  the  short  road  from  the 
village  to  the  field  of  maize  he  was  conscious  of  that  ancient 
religious  command  which  required  an  eye  for  an  eye,  and  blood 
for  blood.  Was  not  his  death  a  confession  and  a  sacrifice,  some¬ 
thing  which  is  held  to  be  the  highest,  even  in  Christianity  ? 

In  February  of  1915  Hindenburg  drove  the  Russians  once 
for  all  off  German  soil  by  a  wintry  battle  for  ten  days  at  the 
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Masurian  Lakes  in  East  Prussia.  Our  troops  had  to  suffer 
heavily  through  the  extraordinarily  severe  cold  and  the  snow¬ 
storms.  We  had  our  dressing-post  at  a  railway  station.  The 
severe  frost-bites  with  which  we  had  to  deal  were  terrible.  One 
day  they  brought  us  a  young  volunteer,  still  almost  a  child.  He 
was  in  great  danger,  for  both  his  arms  and  legs  had  been  so 
affected  by  the  cold  that  they  were  black  with  gangrene.  Both 
legs  and  arms  called  for  amputation.  It  was  just  the  time  when 
our  ambulance  corps  changed  duty,  and  those  who  had  been 
on  duty  could  lie  down  to  sleep  for  a  few  hours,  whilst  others 
took  their  place.  Suddenly  there  was  a  commotion  amongst 
them.  As  I  ascertained,  one  of  our  old  orderlies  recognized  this 
youth,  the  volunteer  at  the  point  of  death,  as  his  own  son.  A 
peculiar  emotion  thrilled  all  of  us  as  we  looked  on  this  scene  of 
recognition,  this  happiness  of  the  two  men.  What  were  the 
thoughts  in  the  father’s  heart?  Unexpectedly,  and  in  the  midst 
of  all  that  wretchedness,  he  held  his  child  in  his  arms.  How  must 
his  heart  have  been  torn  by  the  thought,  “  Found,  to  be  lost  ”  1 
(As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  operation  was  successful,  and  the  son 
recovered,  after  a  long  and  severe  illness;  he  was  restored  to 
his  parents,  though  as  a  life-long  cripple.)  You  might  suppose 
this  father’s  experience  of  the  highest  joy  and  the  deepest  grief 
to  be  the  path  to  lead  a  man  to  God.  But  is  it  not  just  as  easily 
possible  that  this  experience  of  simultaneous  joy  and  sorrow 
should  so  tear  and  benumb  the  heart  that  a  man  should  not  reflect 
about  it  at  all — that  is,  should  not  think  about  God? 

I  believe  that  remarkable  occurrences  of  this  kind  on  service 
but  seldom  raised  the  question  about  their  originator,  about  God. 
Life  there  moved  in  extremes.  The  prophet  found  God  only  in 
the  gentle  murmur  of  the  wind,  but  our  life  was  only  storm, 
earthquake,  and  fire,  and  “  God  was  not  therein.” 

We  certainly  had,  whilst  on  service,  hours  of  exultation 
and  hours  of  spiritual  need.  But  this  was  not  Christianity  in 
the  historical  sense  of  the  word.  It  was  rather  a  primitive  re¬ 
ligion.  such  as  perhaps  the  men  of  the  ice-age  may  have  known. 
It  was  rather  the  preliminary  stage  to  a  religion.  We  had  the 
consciousness  of  being  .set  free  from  the  bonds  of  our  own 
small  personality.  A  sense  of  the  absolute  and  the  eternal  en¬ 
veloped  us.  An  enormous  intoxication  came  over  us  sometimes, 
which  the  ancients  named  “  enthusiasm,”  a  being  possessed  by 
God.  We  were  moved  by  horrible  things,  the  thirst  for  blood, 
sensuality,  powers  which  stand  on  the  border  between  the  demonic 
and  the  divine. 

The  Christianity  to  which  we  were  accustomed  had  little  to 
offer  us,  there  on  service.  Its  forms  were  fashioned  for  the 
relations  of  home-life.  We  could  do  nothing  with  it  in  the 
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trenches.  It  was  fine,  when  we  were  on  leave,  to  go  to  church 
on  Sunday,  after  a  good  sleep,  freshly  bathed  and  in  clean 
clothes,  and  to  sing  the  old  well-known  hymns,  and  to  listen  to 
the  familiar  words  of  the  preacher.  But  that  was  “  leave  ” ;  that 
was  not  our  true  life.  It  was  fine,  but  it  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  trenches.  W e  did  not  want  anything  that  had ;  we  wanted  to 
forget  them  in  these  few  days  of  leave. 

And  there  on  service?  In  the  German  army  there  were 
chaplains  of  the  Established  Church  only,  Protestant,  Roman- 
Catholic,  and  some  Jewish;  none  from  the  Free  Churches.  Free 
Church  ministers  were  either  absorbed  as  ordinary  soldiers,  or 
were  in  the  Ambulance  Corps.  I  have  often  had  the  feeling  that 
the  so-called  field-services  were  out  of  place.  In  the  front  line  I 
have  myself  never  met  a  clergyman.  They  emerged  only  in 
quiet  times.  They  were  well-clothed,  chatted  pleasantly  with  the 
men,  and  told  the  officers  the  latest  stories  from  headquarters. 
They  did  not  touch  our  inner  life.  They  were  figures  from  a 
world  foreign  to  us. 

It  was  different  in  the  hospitals  at  home.  There  they  were 
able  to  do  a  great  deal  of  good,  though  less  through  official  preach¬ 
ing  than  through  a  friendly  word  of  sympathy.  Their  best  ser¬ 
vice  was  rendered  by  some  friendly  act, a  flower  which theybrought, 
a  good  book  from  which  to  read,  a  letter  which  they  wrote  to 
relatives.  Here,  in  the  security  of  the  homeland,  whilst  a  man 
was  chained  for  weeks  to  his  bed,  many  a  word  sown  may  have 
begun  to  germinate.  Here  a  good  pastor  was  often  in  his  right 
place. 

As  I  look  back  I  see  no  occasion  for  the  ordinary  man  to  have 
had  religious  experiences  whilst  on  service.  War  is  something  so 
opposed  to  God.  It  is  so  full  of  the  Satanic — that  is,  of  the  con¬ 
sciously  evil — that  a  pure  experience  of  God  can  be  possible 
only  in  the  most  exceptional  cases.  Of  course,  God  stands 
ultimately  behind  all  that  happens,  and  so  behind  the  happening  of 
evil.  It  is,  therefore,  possible  for  man  to  experience  God  even 
through  evil.  But  this  can  be  only  in  quite  exceptional  circum¬ 
stances.  I  believe  that  most  of  the  so-called  experiences  of  God 
whilst  on  service  are  sprung  partly  from  what  has  been  planted 
in  the  soul  already  in  times  of  peace,  partly  from  the  subsequent 
operations  of  memory.  Most  men  have  seen  in  war-experience 
nothing  but  evil  in  its  nakedness,  and  so  far  as  they  have  thought 
about  it  at  all,  have  been  led  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no 
God  of  truth,  good,  and  beauty. 

For  ever  stand  those  words  over  war  which  Dante  placed 
over  the  entrance  to  Hell — 

All  hope  abandon  ye  who  enter  here! 

HERBERT  PETRICK. 


As  Others  See  us. 

[A  group  of  Baptists  have  for  some  time  been  investigating 
the  subject  of  the  present  attitude  of  the  various  denominations 
to  Baptism.  A  questionnaire  has  been  sent  out,  and  we  are  glad 
to  be  able  to  publish  some  of  the  results.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  we  do  not,  in  any  way,  endorse  the  opinions  expressed  by 
our  critics.] 

REPORT  OF  COMMISSION  ON  BAPTISM. 
Introduction. 

SOME  few  years  ago  the  members  of  the  Baptist  Fellowship 
(now  merged  in  the  Free  Church  Fellowship)  undertook  to 
investigate  the  whole  question  of  Baptism.  A  questionary,  sug¬ 
gesting  various  matters  for  inquiry  was  drawn  up.  A  section 
had  reference  to  the  Non-Baptist  positions,  whether  Roman, 
Eastern,  Anglican,  or  Free  Church.  As  it  seemed  most  urgent 
and  more  convenient  at  the  time  to  gather  opinions  from  the 
Psedo-baptist  Free  Churches,  another  questionary  was  drawn  up, 
and  circulated  to  non-Baptist  members  of  the  Free  Church 
Fellowship.  Replies  were  received  from  ministers  and  laymen 
belonging  to  various  churches.  Congregational,  Presbyterian, 
Wesleyan  Methodist,  and  the  Society  of  Friends.  Some  of  the 
replies  were  very  full,  amounting  almost  to  treatises  on  the 
subject.  For  the  most  part  the  replies  were  from  individuals, 
but  in  some  cases  groups  representing  different  denominations 
reported  the  results  of  their  common  consideration  of  the 
questions. 

The  questions  submitted  appear  (in  italics)  in  the  following 
report. 

I. — The  Non-B.\ptist  Position. 

1. — What  is  your  view  as  to  the  number,  nature,  and  significance 
of  the  Sacraments  of  the  Church?  Do  you  hold  that  a 
Sacrament  should  be:  (a)  Related  to  the  experience  of  those 
who  participate?  (b)  Of  such  a  form  as  to  represent  that 
experience,  the  act  symbolising  the  fact? 

The  first  part  of  the  question  was,  in  the  majority  of  replies, 
not  dealt  with  to  any  great  extent.  For  the  most  part,  two 
sacraments  are  accepted,  though  one  Congregational  minister 
would  recognise  as  sacraments,  “  Baptism,  Communion,  Marriage, 
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Burial,  also  in  some  sense.  Ordination.”  Two  Congregational 
ministers  represent  two  very  different  attitudes  to  sacraments  in 
general.  One  says  ;  “  A  great  part  of  the  value  of  any  sacrament 
consists  in  its  fitness  to  aid  the  unity  and  continuity  of  the  life 
of  the  Church.  Any  rite  which  is  merely  sectarian  or  merely 
the  outcome  of  the  circumstances  of  a  particular  time  has  but 
small  value  as  a  sacrament.”  The  other  remarks  :  “  The  sacra¬ 
ment  of  the  Church  is  the  conscious  consecration  of  the  lives  of 
its  members  to  the  service  of  their  Lord  ” — a  view  that  might 
well  be  accepted  by  those  who  nevertheless  value  highly  what  are 
generally  termed  sacraments. 

The  second  part  of  the  question  is  answered  in  greater  fulness. 
Practically  all  agree  that  a  sacrament  should  be  related  to  the 
experience  of  those  who  participate,  but  most  guard  against  the 
anticipated  Baptist  conclusion  by  reference  to  the  claim  that  “  the 
parents  as  Church  members  ”  are  the  participants  in  Infant  Bap¬ 
tism,  or  they  claim  that  Infant  Baptism  has  a  relation  to  the 
experience  of  the  child,  a  future  experience  which  is  open  to 
him  and  desired  for  him.  “  In  the  case  of  Infant  Baptism,  the 
actual  experience  comes  after  the  rite  has  taken  place  ”  (Congre¬ 
gational  minister),  “Experience — a  result  prayed  for  by  parents 
and  the  Church  ”  (Wesleyan  minister).  “  The  infant  partici¬ 
pates  potentially  ”  (Wesleyan  minister).  There  is  thus  a  tendency, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  view  the  rite  as  related  mainly  to  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  parents  or  of  the  assembled  Church,  or  on  the  other 
hand,  as  related  mainly  to  an  experience  which  might  be  the 
child’s  in  years  to  come.  A  few  feel  that  the  relation  of  a 
sacrament  to  experience  is  not  indispensable.  As  to  the  form  of 
the  rite,  whether  it  should  be  of  symbolic  character,  there  is  some 
diversity  of  opinion.  It  is  recognised  that  if  the  act  is  symbolic 
it  will  serve  a  didactic  purpose,  but  there  are  protests  against 
over-emphasising  the  symbolic  value  of  the  rite.  “  The  detail  of 
the  form  should  not  absorb  attention  to  the  lessened  perception 
of  the  spiritual  fact  ”  (Wesleyan  minister).  Four  Presbyterian 
ministers  agree  as  to  the  desirability  of  symbolism  in  the  rite, 
but  in  anticipation  of  Baptist  conclusions,  reject  “  immersion  as 
not  representing  common  experience,  but  rare  sudden  conver¬ 
sions.”  A  Wesleyan  minister  regards  the  fact  signalised  by  the 
act  of  Infant  Baptism  as  “  the  fact  that  the  infant  is  ‘  covered  ’ 
by  the  blood  of  Christ.” 

It  may  be  concluded  that  these  replies  show  that  most  non- 
Baptists  connect  the  sacrament  of  baptism  with  experience  only 
in  a  very  vague  manner,  and  do  not  attach  very  great  importance 
to  the  symbolism  of  the  service.  If  there  were  the  same  vagueness 
in  relation  to  the  Lord’s  Supper,  as  regards  the  participants  and 
the  form  of  the  rite,  what  strange  scenes  would  result ! 
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In  the  face  of  some  of  the  contentions  advanced,  Baptists 
must  be  ready  to  substantiate  their  claim  that  the  common  form 
of  Believers’  Baptism — immersion — is  suited  to  represent  more 
than  one  type  of  conversion. 

2. — If  you  practise  Infant  Baptism,  what,  in  your  opinion,  is  its 
significance  and  value  to  (a)  the  Church,  (b)  the  parents? 
Do  you  think  it  is  of  any  value  to  the  child?  Is  it  for  you 
merely  a  dedication  service  or  mainly  so? 

(o)  It  is  generally  stated  that  the  meaning  of  the  service  for 
the  Church  is  that  the  Church  in  that  act  solemnly  recognizes 
the  child  as  belonging  to  God,  and  undertakes  its  part  in  the  child’s 
training.  “  The  Church  bears  witness  to  its  desire  that  the 
regenerating  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  may  be  exercised  upon  the 
child  from  its  earliest  days,  and  to  help  the  child  ”  (Presbyterian 
layman).  Others  emphasise  that  the  service  has  the  significance 
of  a  declaration.  It  declares  the  “  fact  of  the  redemption  of  the 
infant  ”  (Wesleyan  minister).  It  is  “  a  reminder  of  Christ’s 
kingship  over  every  life  ”  (Congregational  layman).  Glimpses  of 
another  attitude  are  revealed  in  the  following :  Baptism  is  re¬ 
garded  as  Disciples’  Baptism.  The  child  is  baptised  “  not  as  one 
who  in  baptism  is  regenerated,  not  as  one  who  previous  to  baptism 
is  regenerated,  but  as  one  who,  being  in  the  Kingdom  of  God,  is 
to  be  taught  its  truth  ”  (Congregational  minister).  Again,  “  the 
Church  makes  its  declaration,  ‘  From  this  moment  at  least  (paedo- 
baptists  differ  as  to  the  state  of  the  soul  beforehand)  there  is 
potentially  in  the  child  a  supernatural  as  well  as  a  natural  life  ’  ” 
(Congregational  minister). 

In  the  main,  therefore,  the  view  held  is  that  the  service  pro¬ 
vides  an  opportunity  for  declaring  the  relation  of  the  child  to  the 
gospel  and  to  the  Church,  and  for  the  Church  to  express  its 
readiness  to  surround  with  all  holy  influences  the  child  baptised 
that  it  may  enter  consciously  in  ever  fuller  measure  into  the 
understanding  of  Christian  truth  and  into  the  privileges  and 
responsibilities  of  the  Church. 

(b)  Similarly,  it  is  commonly  urged  that,  as  regards  the 
parents,  they  are  “  stirred  to  a  deeper  sense  of  their  privileges  and 
responsibilities  in  relation  to  the  child  ”  (Congregational  pro¬ 
fessor).  “  It  provides  an  opportunity  for  their  reconsecration  ” 
(Presbyterian  minister).  The  parents  are  helped  to  realise  that 
“  they  are  to  act  in  every  possible  way  as  the  spiritual  as  well  as 
the  natural  parents  of  the  child  ”  (Wesleyan  layman).  A  Congre¬ 
gational  minister  finds  much  significance  in  the  act  of  the  parents 
in  giving  the  child  to  the  Church  (represented  by  the  minister), 
and  receiving  it  back.  Here  the  idea  seems  to  be  that  it  is  not 
simply  as  parents  that  they  have  part  in  the  service,  but  as  parents 
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in  the  Church.  Their  child,  too,  begins  its  life  within  the 
Church,  and  the  parents  are  called  to  be  the  ministers  of  the 
Church  to  the  child.  “  The  Church  is  a  family  joining  together 
all  ages  ”  (Wesleyan  layman).  But  the  remark  that  occurs  over 
and  over  again  in  the  replies  is  that  the  service  is  chiefly  of 
value  for  the  parents  in  that  it  reminds  them  of  their  respon¬ 
sibilities  to  the  child. 

As  to  the  value  of  the  service  to  the  child,  such  value  is 
generally  held  to  be  indirect,  and  conditional  upon  the  fulfilment 
of  promises  by  parents  and  Church.  The  value  to  the  child  is 
that,  owing  to  the  influence  and  teaching  of  parents  and  Church, 
he  becomes  conscious  of  himself  as  a  baptised  person.  “  The 
child  should  be  brought  up  with  this  sense  that  he  is  saved, 
and  that  he  is  Christ’s,  and  not  with  the  sense  that  he  must  be 
converted  some  day  ’’ — which  latter  is  regarded  as  “  an  unhealthy 
idea  ’’  (Congregational  minister).  Similarly,  a  Wesleyan  minister 
finds  the  value  of  the  service  to  the  child  in  the  faithful  discharge 
of  obligations  solemnly  accepted,  and  in  the  child’s  growing  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  meaning  of  the  rite,  which  may  be  of  such  a 
character  that  he  may  feel  it  “  a  serious  step  to  break  away  from 
all  that  the  service  means.’’  A  cautious  hint  as  to  the  possibility 
of  the  direct  and  immediate  value  of  the  service  for  the  child  is 
given  in  one  or  two  replies.  Thus :  ‘  I  do  not  deny  that 
it  may  have  value  at  the  time  even  for  the  unconscious  infant, 
while  I  assert  that  it  has  increasing  value  for  it  as  the  years  of 
discretion  approach  ’’  (Presbyterian  minister). 

As  may  be  anticipated  from  the  replies  given  to  (a)  and  (b), 
there  is  much  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  service  is 
merely  or  mainly  a  Dedication  Service.  Replies  range  from  a 
simple  affirmative  through  various  stages  to  a  simple  negative. 
“  Mainly  dedication  service  ’’  (Wesleyan  layman).  “  Mainly,  but 
not  merely,  dedication  service  ’’  (group).  Others  state  emphati¬ 
cally  that  “  it  is  more  than  a  dedication  service  ’’  (Congregational 
minister).  Also  Wesleyan  minister  almost  in  the  same  words. 
“More  significant  than  a  dedication  service”  (Presbyterian 
layman). 

These  remarks  assume  that  a  Dedication  Service  is  a  private 
or  semi-private  matter,  while  baptism,  being  the  corporate  act  of 
the  Church,  involves  much  more.  A  Congregational  minister 
holds  the  view  that  Infant  Baptism  is  more  than  dedication  in 
that,  in  the  one  the  child  is  subordinate,  is  given ;  but  “  in  the 
true  meaning  of  baptism  the  child  is  the  giver  ” — a  sentence  of 
which  the  meaning  is  not  at  once  clear. 

Two  points  for  the  consideration  of  Baptists  emerge :  1.  Is 
infant  dedication  with  us  sufficiently  related  to  the  Chnrchf  Has 
the  congregation  any  real  part  in  the  service?  2.  In  view  of  the 
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justification  of  Infant  Baptism  as  conserving  the  view  that  the 
child  is  to  grow  up  a  Christian  and  not  simply  “  to  be  converted 
some  day,”  can  we  hold  what  is  true  in  this  view,  and  yet  believe 
that  conversion  “  or  some  equivalent  personalizing  of  religion,” 
to  use  Starbuck’s  phrase,  is  general,  and  that  therefore  a  solemn 
rite,  such  as  Believers’  Baptism,  at  this  stage  of  experience  is  of 
special  value?  After  all,  the  choice  has  to  be  made,  even  by  the 
child  who  has  been  surrounded  by  Christian  influences  from 
earliest  days. 

3.  — Would  yon  baptize  all  children,  or  only  those  of  Christian 

parents? 

Where  the  chief  value  of  the  rite  is  regarded  as  its  declara¬ 
tion  of  a  general  truth  of  the  gospel,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find 
a  willingness  to  baptise  all  children.  The  dividing-line  is  not 
denominational.  Some  Congregational!  sts  and  some  Wesleyans 
would  baptise  all  children,  whilst  other  Congregationalists  and 
other  Wesleyans  are  firm  in  the  opinion  that  only  children  of 
Christian  parents  should  be  baptised.  Others,  like  one  Congre¬ 
gational  minister,  would  baptise  “  children  of  those  parents  Chris¬ 
tian  enough  to  wish  the  child  to  enter  into  relation  with  a 
Christian  Church.”  Where  it  is  held  that  the  value  of  the  service 
is  in  the  solemn  acceptance  of  the  responsibility  to  train  the  child 
as  a  Christian,  of  course,  some  hope  of  that  obligation  being 
carried  out  must  be  present,  and  the  hope  must  be  based  upon 
facts.  A  Presbyterian  minister  holds  that  “  to  baptise  all  is  to 
degrade  the  sacrament.”  It  is  notable  that  no  Presbyterian  replies 
advocate  general  baptism  of  infants. 

The  general  tendency,  as  far  as  may  be  gathered,  seems  to 
be  toward  the  restriction  of  the  rite  to  children  of  Christian 
parents,  or  at  least  to  those  cases  in  which  there  seems  to  be  good 
hope  of  the  child  being  properly  taught  and  trained  in  Christian 
faith  and  conduct. 

4.  — Would  you  immerse  those  who  desired  such  form  of  baptism 

as  a  general  confession  of  their  personal  faith:  (a)  if  such 

had  not  been  baptised  in  infancy?  (b)  if  such  had  been 

baptised  in  infancy? 

(a)  In  general,  we  gather  that  persons  not  baptised  in  infancy 
desiring  Believers’  Baptism  by  immersion  would  be  sympatheti¬ 
cally  dealt  with  in  the  non-Baptist  Free  Churches.  Replies 
suggesting  this  were  received  from  almost  every  writer.  One 
Congregational  minister  would  “  not  be  willing  to  immerse  except 
in  an  emergency,”  but  almost  all  the  Congregational,  Wesleyan, 
and  Presbyterian  replies  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  if  people 
not  baptised  in  infancy  desired  baptism  by  immersion  administered 
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by  their  own  Church,  some  way  of  meeting  their  desire  would  be 
found. 

(b)  But  there  is  a  sharp  division  of  opinion  as  to  whether 
persons  baptised  in  infancy  should  later  be  immersed,  if  they 
desired  so  to  confess  their  faith.  One  Wesleyan  minister  would 
refer  such  apparently  unintelligible  people  to  the  Baptists !  Very 
many  are  strongly  opposed  to  any  one  baptised  in  infancy  being 
subsequently  immersed  as  a  believer.  Again  the  division  is  not 
denominational.  Whilst  one  Congregational  minister  would  pro¬ 
vide  "  for  immersion  to  all  who  desire  it,”  another  would  immerse 
only  under  very  exceptional  conditions,”  and  neither  would  on 
any  account  allow  re-baptism.  Similarly  one  Presbyterian  would 
be  in  favour  of;  another  Presbyterian  against,  the  immersion  of 
believers  baptised  in  infancy.  There  is  similar  division  amongst 
the  Wesleyans. 

On  the  whole  it  may  be  judged  that  the  replies  for  the 
most  part  art  theoretical.  Few,  if  any,  cases  of  persons  baptised 
in  infancy  desiring  later  believers’  baptism  by  immersion  arise  in 
the  Paedo-Baptist  Free  Churches.  Sometimes  the  question  may 
arise  in  the  mind  of  an  individual  who  is  convinced  of  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  the  Baptist  position,  but  what  is  regarded  as  loyalty  to 
his  own  Church  means  that  he  takes  no  action.  If  the  conviction 
is  very  strong  he  forsakes  his  own  Church  and  joins  the  Baptists, 
or  in  some  rare  cases,  on  his  own  initiative  is  baptised  in  a  Baptist 
Church  and  remains  a  member  of  his  own  Church.  An  instance 
has  come  to  light  of  a  most  devoted  Presbyterian  elder,  who, 
strongly  Baptist  by  conviction,  had  been  himself  immersed  in  a 
Baptist  Church.  He  refused  to  have  his  children  baptised  in 
infancy,  and  later  they  too  were  immersed  in  a  Baptist  Church, 
and  became  loyal  members  of  a  Pi'esbyterian  Church ! 

As  long  as  the  view  abides  that  Infant  Baptism  and  Believers’ 
Baptism  are  essentially  the  same  rite,  differing  only  in  minor 
details,  and  there  is  a  “  high  ”  view  as  to  the  importance  and  the 
implications  of  the  rite,  so  long  will  there  be  a  strong  objection 
to  the  two  rites  being  administered  to  the  same  persons.  There  is 
no  way  out  of  this  difficulty  except  through  a  realisation  that 
the  two  services  are  distinct  in  meaning  and  value.  As  far  as  can 
be  gathered  from  the  replies,  some  would  not  find  it  impossible  to 
make  this  adjustment. 

5. — Is  some  form  of  Baptism  essential  to  Church  Membership 

in  the  communion  to  which  you  belong:  (a)  Constitutionally  f 

(b)  In  actual  practice? 

It  may  be  assumed  that  historically  some  form  of  baptism 
has  been  regarded  as  essential  to  Church  membership  in  all  the 
Free  Church  communities  except  the  Society  of  Friends.  There 
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is  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  modern  opinion  and  in  modem 
practice. 

All  the  Presbyterian  correspondents  reply  in  the  affirmative 
to  both  parts  of  the  question.  So  the  Presbyterians  seem  to 
share  with  the  close  membership  Baptist  Churches  in  stressing 
baptism  (although  differently  interpreted  and  for  the  most  part 
differently  administered)  as  an  essential  pre-condition  of  Church 
fellowship. 

The  Congregational  replies  vary  considerably.  Some  Con- 
gregationalists  state  that  both  in  theory  and  practice  baptism 
is  essential  to  membership.  Other  Congregationalists  state  that 
neither  in  theory  or  practice  is  this  the  case!  Others  believe 
that  baptism  should  precede  membership,  but  consider  that  in 
practice  it  is  often  neglected.  It  is  easy  to  discover  where  the 
division  of  opinion  arises.  Some  Congregational  ministers  and 
laymen,  holding  a  certain  view  of  baptism,  would  like  to  insist 
upon  its  necessity  for  Church  membership.  Others,  holding  a 
somewhat  different  view,  are  willing  to  leave  the  spatter  on  one 
side. 

The  Wesleyans  reply  for  the  most  part  that  baptism  is 
“  expected,  recommended,  but  is  ,  not  regarded  as  absolutely 
obligatory.”  A  Wesleyan  layman  replies  in  the  negative  to  both 
parts  of  the  question,  but  Wesleyan  ministers  on  the  whole  incline 
to  the  view  that  baptism  is  e.xpected.  Probably  baptism  is  the 
rule.  Whether  it  is  insisted  upon  or  not  depends  very  largely 
upon  local  custom  or  ministerial  attitude.  Recognizing  some 
tendency  not  to  insist  upon  baptism,  some  Congregationalists  and 
Wesleyans  deplore  the  tendency,  some  others  approve  the  tendency 
as  being  in  the  right  direction. 

6. — Is  your  Communion  Service  in  theory  and  practice  confined 

to  those  who  have  been  baptised? 

In  general  we  gather  that  in  the  Free  Churches  an  invitation 
to  the  Communion  Service  is  extended  either  to  “  members  of 
other  Christian  Churches,”  or  to  “  all  believers  in  Christ.”  Some 
may  assume  that  all  so  invited  have  been  baptised,  and  hold  there¬ 
fore  the  theory  that  communion  is  for  the  baptised  alone.  Con¬ 
gregational  layman  replies,  “  We  ask  no  questions.  I  suppose  it 
is  t^en  for  granted  that  those  communicating  have  been  baptised.” 
Several  correspondents  agree  that  in  theory  Communion  is  for  the 
baptised  alone,  but  admit  that  practice  varies ;  whilst  others  state 
that  in  their  view  neither  in  theory  or  in  practice  is  there  any 
such  restriction.  One  Congregational  minister  would  emphasise 
as  a  condition  of  attendance  at  the  Communion,  “  faith  and  love 
and  evidence  of  regeneration,”  whilst  another  would  keep  the 
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Communion  Service  for  the  baptised  unless  it  were  “  a  matter  of 
conscience  to  refrain  from  baptism.” 

Whilst  most  of  the  Wesleyan  replies  suggest  nothing  in 
theory  or  in  practice  as  to  baptism  being  an  essential  pre-condition 
of  attendance  at  the  service,  one  adds,  “  If  I  knew  of  such  a 
person  (attending  Communion)  unbaptised,  I  would  approach  him 
on  the  matter.”  There  seems  to  be  a  greater  approximation  in 
practice  than  in  theory  as  to  this  matter. 

Amongst  the  Baptists  themselves  there  is  variety  of  opinion 
and  usage.  In  some  a  general  invitation  is  given  to  all  Christians, 
in  others  to  members  of  “  other  Christian  Churches,”  and  in 
some — “  close  Communion  ”  Churches — to  members  of  other 
Baptist  Churches.  In  the  last  case,  it  is  assumed  that  such  have 
been  baptised  as  believers  by  immersion.  The  fact  of  “  open 
membership  ”  Baptist  Churches — admitting  as  they  do  unbaptised 
persons  to  membership — is  apparently  lost  sight  of. 

7. — What  is  the  nature  and  value  of  any  rite  you  observe  to  mark 
the  “Personalizing  of  Religion”  or  admission  to  full  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  Church  ? 

An  interesting  contribution  from  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  deals  with  “  birth-right  membership.”  Children,  both 
of  whose  parents  are  members  of  the  Society,  are  themselves  re¬ 
garded  as  members,  no  further  step  being  taken  to  admit  them 
to  membership.  This  suggests  the  idea  advanced  by  many  Paedo- 
baptists  as  to  the  relation  of  children  of  church  members  to  the 
Church.  They  are  regarded  as  already  within  the  Church.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  a  Christian  community  which  has  abandoned 
baptism  in  any  form  has  yet  retained  an  idea  that  is  certainly  en¬ 
shrined  in  infant  baptism  as  viewed  by  a  considerable  number 
of  those  who  practise  it. 

Further,  with  regard  to  the  procedure  in  vogue  in  the  Society 
of  Friends,  applications  for  membership  are  made  to  the  Monthly 
Meeting.  Those  received  are  welcomed  at  a  subsequent  meeting 
of  the  Society.  The  correspondent  adds,  "  Many  friends  feel  that 
there  is  need  of  a  more  definite  opportunity  for  young  people  to 
consciously  to  take  upon  themselves  the  responsibilities  of  mem¬ 
bership.”  In  the  mission  field,  the  candidates  make  a  statement 
of  their  faith  in  their  own  words  before  the  Society. 

Other  communications  furnish  information  as  to  procedure 
which  is  for  the  most  part  familiar.  With  Congregationalists 
there  is  usually  a  catechumen  or  instruction  class,  interview  of 
candidates  by  the  minister  or  by  Church  members  appointed, 
reception  of  report  and  vote  of  the  Church  in  meeting  assembled, 
and  finally  the  giving  of  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  at  the  Com¬ 
munion  Service.  .Some  send  in  Orders  of  Service  used  by  them. 
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In  many  of  them  appear  questions  to  candidates  and  answers 
given  by  them  at  their  public  reception  into  Church  fellowship. 
There  is  evidently  a  tendency  amongst  Congregationalists  to  make 
the  admission  to  membership  a  more  impressive  and  solemn  act. 

Presbyterians  have  an  established  procedure :  Instruction, 
inquiry  by  the  session  of  elders,  session  follows  the  minister  in 
giving  the  right  hand  of  fellowship.  At  the  following  Com¬ 
munion  Service  the  names  are  read,  the  new  members  welcomed, 
and  prayer  is  offered  for  them. 

Wesleyans  report  an  increasing  tendency  to  make  use  of 
their  service  for  “  The  Public  Recognition  of  New  Members,” 
a  solemn  service,  in  which  the  new  members  definitely  acknow¬ 
ledge  their  faith  in  Christ  as  Saviour  and  declare  themselves  as 
Christians.”  Some  Wesleyans  express  regret  that  the  service  is 
not  more  widely  used. 

A  Welsh  group  (Congregational,  Calvinistic  Methodist,  and 
Wesleyan)  all  mention  a  “  charge  ”  to  the  new  members  at  the 
service  of  reception,  whilst  the  Calvinistic  Methodists  refer  to  the 
custom  of  public  catechizing  as  being  still  in  vogue. 

8. — Does  your  opinion  coincide  with  that  of  your  communion? 

It  is  of  importance  to  discover,  as  far  as  may  be  possible, 
whether  the  opinions  expressed  upon  Infant  Baptism,  etc.,  are 
simply  the  opinions  of  individuals  here  and  there,  and  not  the 
general  opinions  held  in  the  branch  of  the  Church  to  which  they 
belong.  Both  Wesleyan  and  Congregational  correspondents  admit 
that  there  much  diversity  of  opinion  on  these  matters  in  their  re¬ 
spective  communions.  Presbyterians  exhibit  less  diversity  of 
opinion,  and  their  procedure  is  more  uniform,  not  so  dependent 
upon  personal  preferences.  With  the  Wesleyans  there  are  vary¬ 
ing  degrees  of  strictness  on  all  matters  of  sacrament.  “  A  small 
minority,”  one  of  them  states,  “  approach  to  Anglicanism.”  Some 
of  them  would  “  make  compulsory  the  admitted  and  recom¬ 
mended  ”  service  for  the  reception  of  members.  As  for  the 
Congregationalists,  it  will  suffice  to  quote  a  brief  sentence  from  the 
reply  of  one  of  their  number  :  “  There  is  too  much  diversity  of 
opinion  within  the  denomination  for  me  to  answer  the  question 
with  any  confidence.” 


August  Dillmann, 

Orientalist  and  Bible  Critic. 

ON  the  25th  of  April,  1923,  the  centenary  of  the  birth  of 
Christian  Friedrich  August  Dillmann  was  celebrated  at 
Berlin,  when  a  bust  of  this  great  German  scholar  and  writer  was 
unveiled,  the  work  of  his  eldest  daughter,  a  distinguished  artist. 
A  sum  of  money  was  also  presented  with  the  view  of  founding 
scholarships  for  keeping  needy  and  deserving  students  of  theology 
at  the  Berlin  University. 

August  Dillmann — as  he  is  usually  called — was  bom  at 
Illingen,  a  village  of  Wiirttemberg,  where  his  father  was 
schoolmaster.  His  early  education  was  received  first  of 
all  under  his  father,  to  whose  piety  and  careful  training  in 
the  home  and  in  the  school  he  never  wearied  of  expressing  his 
indebtedness.  He  then  passed  on  to  the  gymnasium  or  Grammar 
School  at  Stuttgart,  the  capital  of  his  native  province.  From 
1840  to  1845  he  was  a  matriculated  student  of  the  Tubingen 
University,  where  his  principal  teacher  in  New  Testament  subjects 
was  the  celebrated  F.  C.  Baur.  He  studied  Semitic  Philology, 
Sanscrit,  and  Old  Testament  literature  under  the  still  more 
celebrated  scholar,  Heinrich  Ewald.  Baur  and  Ewald  were  in 
the  very  first  rank  as  teachers  in  the  Germany  of  Dillmann’s 
student  days.  From  Wiirttemberg,  famous  for  its  religious 
fervour  and  for  its  attachment  to  the  Old  Theology,  and  from  his 
paternal  home,  young  Dillmann  brought  with  him  to  the  university 
a  devoutness  of  spirit  and  decisiveness  of  conviction  that  were 
hardly  touched  by  the  intellectualism  and  radical  criticism  of 
Baur.  But  by  the  positive  teaching  and  powerful  personality  of 
Ewald,  Dillmann’s  whole  being  was  roused,  and  to  the  end  of 
his  days  he  never  ceased  to  be,  to  a  large  extent,  dominated  in 
his  spirit,  and  even  in  his  opinions  by  this  great  master  mind. 
Perhaps  no  teacher  in  modern  times  had  a  larger  number  of  pupils 
who  became  famous  than  Ewald.  William  Medley  and  James 
Sulley  left  Regent’s  Park  College  in  1866  to  continue  under  Ewald 
those  Hebrew  studies  begun  with  such  promise  under  Dr.  Benjamin 
Davies.  Like  Henry  Sidgwick  of  Cambridge,  their  fellow-student 
in  Ewald’s  classes,  they  transferred  their  allegiance  in  later  years 
from  Semitics  to  Philosophy.  Ewald’s  world-wide  fame  as  scholar 
and  preceptor  drew  pupils  from  every  part  of  the  globe. 
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At  the  gj'mnasium  and  also  at  the  university  Dillmann  won  all 
the  prizes  that  were  obtainable.  At  the  end  of  his  fourth  univer¬ 
sity  year  (1844)  he  passed  his  first  theological  examination 
with  distinction,  and  his  ordinary  university  career  was 
closed.  But  before  leaving  he  was  awarded  a  valuable  scholar¬ 
ship,  given  by  the  city  of  Tubingen  to  the  best  theological 
student  of  the  year.  This  enabled  him  to  spend  another  session 
at  the  university,  when  a  very  deep  personal  attachment  between 
him  and  Ewald  sprang  up  and  grew  until  the  death  of  the  latter 
in  1875.  At  the  close  of  his  fifth  year  at  Tubingen,  Dillmann 
won  the  prize  offered  for  the  best  essay  on  The  Formation  of 
the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament.  During  most  of  1846-7  he 
acted  as  assistant  pastor  to  a  Lutheran  clergyman  near  his  native 
home.  The  two  years  1847-8  were  almost  wholly  devoted  to  the 
study  of  Ethiopic,  begun  under  Ewald,  and  continued  by  visits 
to  the  great  libraries  of  London,  Oxford,  and  Paris.  At  the 
close  of  1848  he  was  chosen  Repetent,  in  1851  Privat  Docent, 
and  in  1853  Professor  Extraordinary  in  his  native  university.  In 
these  positions  he  taught  not  only  the  language  and  literature  of 
the  Old  Testament,  but  also  Arabic,  Ethiopic,  and  Sanscrit. 
From  1854  to  1864  he  functioned  as  Professor  of  Oriental  lan¬ 
guages  in  the  Philosophical  Faculty  at  Kiel,  and  for  the  next 
five  years  he  was  Professor  of  Old  Testament  theology  at  the 
university  of  Giessen,  where  in  later  years  he  was  succeeded 
by  a  distinguished  pupil — Bernhard  Stade. 

His  longest  and  most  important  period  of  service  was  spent 
at  Berlin,  where  he  succeeded  Hengstenberg,  the  leading  German 
defender  of  traditional  views  on  the  Old  Testament,  a  man  with 
an  iron  will  who  dominated  the  theological  faculty  in  the  Prussian 
capital,  and  through  his  monthly  organ  to  a  large  extent  the 
theological  faculties  of  other  German  universities.  Dillmann’s 
position  in  Old  Testament  criticism  was  virtually  that  of  his 
master,  Ewald — moderate ;  but  to  many  of  Hengstenberg’s 
disciples,  as  to  most  British  theologians  of  that  day,  both  Ewald 
and  Dillmann  were  considered  extreme  and  even  dangerous 
guides.  Dillmann  remained  the  occupant  of  this  chair  of  Old 
Testament  theology  until  his  rather  sudden  death  at  the  age  of 
seventy-one.  His  last  lecture  was  delivered  on  Saturday  morning, 
June  23,  1894.  For  two  hours  he  discussed  in  Seminar  the  first 
six  verses  of  the  last  chapter  of  Malachi,  laying  special  stress  on 
the  words,  “  The  Lord  shall  suddenly  come  to  his  temple.”  His 
final  words — the  very  last  uttered  by  him  from  that  chair — words 
familiar  to  many  an  old  pupil — were,  “Das  Weiteres  ndchste 
Mai.”  But  in  this  case  the  “  next  time  ”  never  came,  for  on 
returning  home  he  was  ordered  by  his  doctor  to  bed,  an  attack 
of  pneumonia  supervened,  and  he  passed  peacefully  away  on  the 
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4th  July,  deeply  mourned  by  his  pupils,  past  and  present,  and 
by  all  who  knew  him  personally  or  through  his  writings. 

Dillmann  was  an  outstanding  teacher  and  writer.  He  and 
Harnack,  the  Church  historian,  had  the  largest  classes  of  all  the 
professors  of  theology.  His  lectures  were  always  carefully  read 
except  in  the  Saturday  morning  seminar,  when  he  let  himself  go 
and  denounced  pupils  who  revealed  culpable  ignorance  in  terms 
not  likely  to  be  forgotten.  His  sarcasm  was  in  such  cases 
biting,  and  occasionally  there  would  be  flashes  of  humour.  On 
one  of  these  occasions  I  once  saw  Dillmann  smile, 
and  an  older  (German)  pupil  told  me  I  should  think  myself 
a  lucky  man  to  have  witnessed  a  smile  on  this  professor’s  face. 
Though  Dillmann  kept  so  closely  to  his  manuscript,  he  read  in  a 
clear,  distinct  voice  that  was  pleasant  though  not  powerful.  He 
read  quickly,  without  hesitation,  and  it  was  often  quite  impossible 
for  the  quickest  penman  to  write  down  all  the  references  he 
gave  us.  It  was  his  custom  in  expounding  the  Old  Testament 
first  to  read  the  original  Hebrew,  then  to  give  his  own  German 
translation  of  the  text  as  amended  by  himself,  and  finally  his 
comments,  just  as  they  appear  in  his  matchless  commentaries — 
the  best  example  in  the  nineteenth  century  of  the  Commentarius 
Continuus,  according  to  Karl  Budde.  He  rarely  corrected  the 
text,  and  I  once  heard  him  say  that  the  men  who  indulged  too 
freely  in  that  practice  used  this  device  as  a  substitute  for  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  Hebrew.  He  was  always  in  his  place  in 
the  class  by  the  time  for  beginning,  i.e.  after  the  expiration  of 
the  Akademische  Viertel  Stunde  prevalent  in  the  Fatherland. 
If  a  pupil  came  in  a  moment  late  Dillmann  had  a  habit  of  raising 
his  spectacles  and  following  the  delinquent  till  he  was  seated, 
the  other  students  hissing  and  stamping  during  this  interval. 
No  one  could  listen  to  Dillmann  without  feeling  that  he  believed 
in  the  divinity  of  the  words  he  expounded,  that  he  knew  he  was 
not  handling  the  words  of  men,  but  the  Word  of  the  living  God. 
The  majestic  face,  all  aglow  with  fire  and  force,  and  the  pene¬ 
trating  tones  in  which  he  read — all  gave  the  impression  of  sin¬ 
cerity  and  intense  conviction.  During  the  forty-eight  years  of 
his  teaching  career,  Dillmann  had  the  best  of  health,  and  was 
never  once  known  to  be  absent  from  class  until  his  last  illness. 
He  was  like  his  greatest  master,  an  unflagging  worker,  and  was 
busy  with  his  pen  and  otherwise  to  the  last. 

Dillmann’s  books  belong  to  two  periods  almost  equally 
divided,  dealing  with  Ethiopic  and  with  the  Old  Testament.  He 
had  learned  Ethiopic  from  Ewald,  and  finding  that  very  little 
was  known  of  the  language  or  literature,  he  resolved  to  supply  the 
need  for  reliable  works.  He  published  a  catalogue  of  Ethiopic 
MSS,  which  he  had  examined  in  Germany,  England,  and  France, 
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a  grammar  and  lexicon,  and  he  also  edited  texts,  both  Apocryphal 
and  Canonical.  His  grammar  (second  edition,  revised  by  the 
late  Professor  Bezold,  of  Hedelberg)  and  lexicon  are  far  and 
away  the  fullest  and  best  in  existence.  The  word  that  best 
characterises  whatever  he  attempted  is  “  thorough.” 

When  at  the  age  of  forty-six  he  settled  at  Berlin,  he  had 
not  published  any  work  on  the  Old  Testament,  the  subject  with 
which  practically  all  his  future  works  were  to  deal.  But  the 
broad  and  deep  foundation  of  philological  science  which  he  had 
laid  were  fitting  preparation  for  the  splendid  superstructure 
that  he  reared  upon  it.  His  Commentary  on  Job  was  published 
in  1869,  the  year  of  his  settlement  at  Berlin.  Then  appeared  his 
expositions  on  other  books.  His  views  on  the  question  of 
Hexateuch  criticism  are  given  in  an  appendix  to  his  Commentary 
on  Numbers,  Deuteronomy,  and  Joshua.  His  principal  point  of 
departure  from  the  prevalent  critical  school,  that  of  Reuss — Graf 
— Wellhausen,  was  in  his  dating  the  original  priestly  code  at  a 
period  earlier  than  that  of  J.,  E.,  or  D.  Ewald  took  the  same 
view,  calling  this  source  The  Book  of  Origins.  Dillmann  also 
makes  E  older  than  J,  contrary  to  the  teaching  of  the  prevalent 
critical  school.  As  regards  the  Priestly  Code,  however,  Dillmann 
admitted  that  there  are  in  it  post-exilic  elements.  Neither  Ewald 
nor  his  pupil  Dillmann  denied  that  the  Hexateuch  depends  upon 
older  sources,  much  of  the  latter  however  going  back  to  Moses 
himself.  He  was  a  strong  believer — so  was  Ewald — in  the  super¬ 
natural  origin  of  the  religion  and  legislation  of  “  Moses,”  and  of 
the  teaching  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets  and  psalmists.  In 
his  own  house  he  once  deplored  to  me  in  pathetic  tones  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  younger  scholars  of  Germany  were  denying 
that  even  the  decalogue  was  of  God  and  not  of  man.  He  had 
confidence,  however,  that  they  would  see  their  mistake  and  return 
to  what  he  considered  the  truth.  He  had  a  very  high  opinion  of 
Driver,  a  careful  and  competent  critic  like  himself,  though 
lacking  Dillmann’s  fire  and  religious  enthusiasm.  Of  the 
Bampton  Lectures  on  The  Origin  of  the  Psalter,  by  Cheyne,  his 
opinion  was  expressed  once  in  my  hearing  in  one  German  word — 
Unsinn  (nonsense).  He  considered  Gesenius’s  Thesaurus  as  the 
best  Hebrew  Lexicon,  far  more  reliable  than  the  later  editions  in 
German  or  English.  The  first  part  of  the  Oxford  Hebrew 
Lexicon  had  just  reached  him  when  in  1892  we  were  speaking  of 
Hebrew  Lexicons.  He  did  not  like  it  on  account  of  its  fanciful 
etymologies  and  doubtful  definitions.  He  gave  high  praise  to 
Bottcher’s  Hebrew  Grammar  (accidence  only,  but  the  very  fullest 
and  most  useful),  and  also  the  elaborate  grammar  of  Eduard 
Konig.  He  had  scant  praise  for  the  latter  edition  of  Gesenius’s 
Grammar.  But  Ewald’s  Grammar  he  declared  to  be  the  best  of 
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all.  He  thought  time  .spent  on  Rabbinical  Hebrew  as  good  as 
lost;  but  he  attached  immense  importance  to  a  study  of  the 
languages  cognate  to  Hebrew.  The  present  writer  heard  Dillmann 
lecture  on  the  Psalms  (he  denied  the  existence  of  Maccabean 
Psalms),  on  the  Book  of  Lamentations,  and  also  on  Biblical 
Archaeology  and  Old  Testament  Theology.  Of  these,  the  lectures 
on  Old  Testament  Theology  have  alone  been  published,  edited  by 
Rudolf  Kittel,  1895.  Had  he  lived  long  enough  he  would  probably 
have  published  the  other  lectures  too.  His  lectures  on  the  Psalms 
were  remarkable  for  their  learning  and  sane  as  well  as  devout 
criticism.  In  a  letter  to  an  American  Baptist  pupil  Dillmann 
wrote  (I  translate)  :  “  It  stirs  in  me  feelings  of  deep  gratitude 
that  you  have  learnt  to  appreciate  my  earnest  endeavour  to  main¬ 
tain  together  fulness  of  faith  and  strict  scientific  method.”  That 
states  in  the  briefest  form  the  great  merit  of  Dillmann's  teaching 
in  the  classroom  and  in  his  books. 

J.  WITTON  DAVIES. 


New  Light  on  Dr.  Carey. 

The  Editors  have  asked  me  to  indicate  something  of  what 
fresh  representation  of  Carey  may  be  expected  in  my 
Biography  of  him,  which  in  September  will  be  published  by 
Hodder  &  Stoughton.  Though  it  is  dressing  my  own  window, 
I  yield. 

I  have  been  out  for  all  the  human  touches.  In  the  days 
when  Eustace  wrote  his  uncle’s  Life,  Christian  biographers 
stressed  their  heroes’  pieties  and  slurred  their  humanities.  The 
modern  method  is  almost  the  reverse.  We  take  the  pieties  more 
for  granted:  our  interest  is  in  the  humanities.  My  steadfast 
aim  has  been  to  recover  and  display  the  man, — to  make  him 
intimate. 

Spurgeon  thanked  Smith  for  having  rescued  Carey  from 
the  lumber,  which  had  so  long  overlain  him, — for  making  him 
more  knowable  than  Eustace  had  left  him.  But  even  Smith 
frequently  lost  the  man  in  the  movement.  His  pages  dis¬ 
closed  the  movement’s  magnitude  and  might,  and  the  force  of 
Carey’s  contribution,  yet  the  man  himself  kept  disappearing. 
This  was  in  great  part  due  to  'Smith’s  unfortunate  abandon¬ 
ment  of  chronological  order  in  more  than  half  his  story,  sp 
that  we  found  ourselves  thrust  to  and  fro,  back  and  forth. 
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hither  and  thither,  through  most  of  the  Indian  chapters,  to  our 
inevitable  confusion.  When  we  put  the  book  down,  the  man 
did  not  stand  forth.  My  chief  solicitude  has  been  to  trace 
in  due  sequence  throughout  the  development  of  the  man’s 
soul,  believing  with  Browning  that  “little  else  is  worth  study.”^ 

I  have  striven  to  reveal  the  progressive  unfolding  of  his 
vision  and  faith,  his  endeavour  and  achievement. 

Readers  of  Samuel  Pearce  oftenest  thanked  me  for 
The  Preacher's  Period.  I  have  attempted  a  similar  preliminary 
study  again,  to  show  Carey  as  the  product  of  his  Times’  con¬ 
verging  forces,  yet  as  giving  them  their  new  direction  or 
momentum.  Specially  have  I  been  keen  to  trace  what  British 
missionary  forces  were  current,  and  to  claim  for  him  only  that 
measure  of  primacy  and  pioneership  consonant  with  these.  He 
was  distinctly  not  the  first  British  missionary  of  modern  times, 
though  he  did  exert  the  most  quickening  inTBuence. 

From  first  to  last  I  have  indulged  in  no  appraisement 
of  him  of  my  own ;  but,  in  several  “  Forewords  ”  to  chapters, 

I  have  set  appraisements  by  others,  of  acknowledged  name. 

The  prevailing  impression  that  he  was  “a  root  out  of  a 
dry  ground,”  and  that  his  career  contradicted  his  heredity  and 
the  conditions  of  his  early  environment,  needs,  I  think, 
some  correction.  For  his  father  and  grandfather  were  above 
the  mental  calibre  of  their  class  and  their  neighbours,  and  were, 
with  his  mother  and  grandmother,  especially  strong  in  the 
affections,  endowing  him  with  a  nature,  which  love  could 
readily  constrain.  I  make  much,  too,  of  an  uncle,  of  whom 
little  has  yet  been  heard,  who  in  Carey’s  earliest  childhood  was 
back  from  long  Canadian  pioneering,  and  who  cast  on  the 
lad  the  double  spell  of  flowers,  and  of  lands  and  peoples 
overseas. 

Everybody  has  heard  that  he  owed  his  conversion  to  the 
spiritual  solicitude  of  a  fellow-shoemaking  apprentice;  but 
this  one’s  name  and  story  have  remained  unknown.  That  it 
was  William  Manning,^— the  shopmate,  who  preserved  Carey’s 
signboard, — was  the  best  guess;  but,  was,  as  it  proves,  mistaken. 
“What  would  we  not  give,”  once  wrote  Principal  Price  of 
Calabar  College,  Jamaica,  “  to  get  the  name  of  this 
apprentice?  ”  To  my  joy,  in  a  bundle  of  Carey-documents 
given  to  Dr.  Shakespeare  during  the  war,  I  found  it  in  a 
letter  of  Carey’s  to  Ryland,  and  soon,  by  best  fortune,  this 
co-apprentice’s  whole  ancestry  and  story.  To  him  I  dedicate 
my  book.  I  predict  that  his  name  will  be  heard  in  hundreds 
of  pulpits  and  of  Sunday  schools,  and  this  Andrew,  who  led 
this  Peter  to  Christ,  will  go  to  work  again  in  the  world, 
inspiring  others  to  like  fidelity  and  zeal. 

By  the  industrious  aid  of  my  friend,  Frank  Bates,  of 
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Northampton,  I  have  learned  things  of  the  quickest  interest 
about  the  master  of  these  apprentices. 

Since  none  can  preach  Christ’s  Gospel  with  passion  who 
have  not  fought  their  way  into  their  faith,  I  have  loved  to 
tell  of  Carey’s  four  years’  struggle  with  his  spiritual  and 
biblical  questionings,  till  he  reached  a  full  assurance  of 
Christian  doctrine.  Meanwhile,  he  was  distrusted,  of 
course,  as  a  heretic,  though  he  was  really  just  a  courageous 
explorer  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  I  was  startled  to  'discover 
that  the  very  preacher,  who  at  that  lonely  time  best  rooted  and 
grounded  him  in  Christian  wisdom,  in  far  later  years  led 
undergraduate  John  Henry  Newman  to  his  lifelong  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  Trinitarian  truth.  It  was  an  unexpected  linking  of 
the  generations,  and  of  contrary  careers. 

I  trust  I  have  laid  to  sleep  the  persistently-recurring 
notion  of  Carey’s  industrial  incompetence. 

I  have  most  rejoiced  to  rescue  the  name  of  the  mother  of 
all  his  children  from  the  cruel  wrongs  which  have  been  done 
her.  Biographers  without  exception  have  echoed  her  dis¬ 
praise.  Now  that  the  facts  will  be  known,  feeling  will 
rebound  in  her  favour.  She  will  be  unanimously  defended  in 
her  first-felt  inability  to  accompany  Carey  to  Bengal,  and 
will  be  acclaimed. for  her  eventual  going  at  one  day's  notice. 
She  will  be  deeply  compassionated,  too,  for  the  price  she 
tragically  paid.  Carey  would  wish  me  to  lay  this  wreath  ujpon 
her  grave. 

At  the  dedication  of  the  Leicester  Carey-cottage,  I  hinted 
the  activeness  of  his  Nonconformist  witness  in  that  mid- 
England  town.  But  I  have  since  learned  much  of  the  in¬ 
sistence  and  prominence  of  his  Free  Church  challenge.  He 
was  passionate  for  the  unfettering  oi  all  intellectual  and 
religious  inquiry,  and  keen  to  break  the  State’s  control  over 
every  realm  of  the  spirit. 

Will  it  distress  my  readers  to  learn  that,  like  other  hot-» 
bloods  in  those  stirring  days  in  Leicester  and  Northampton,— 
the  towns  he  knew  the  best — he  was  for  some  years  openly 
republican  1 

I  have  traced  more  fully  than  any  before  how  God  laid 
on  him  and  through  him  on  modern  Christendom  the  constraint 
of  world-missions,  agreeing  strongly,  as  I  do,  with  S.  K. 
Datta  that  this  is  almost  as  Inspiring  as  Carey’s  Indian 
achievement.  But  many  a  legend  has  needed  resetting  and 
revision,  especially  as  to  that  Nottingham-day,  when  his  col¬ 
leagues  made  their  second  “great  refusal,’’  and  Carey’s  anguish 
stabbed  the  soul  of  Fuller  awake. 

Not  even  in  Kettering’s  Feast  of  Remembrance  last 
October,  when  the  past  was  glowingly  rehearsed,  did  any 
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speaker  seem  to  know  that  Christ  had  in  vain  called  His 
Church  through  Doddridge  in  that  very  town,  half  a  century 
earlier  than  the  B.M.S.  founding,  to  be  the  cradle  of  modern 
missions;  nor  that,  despite  the  Nottingham  Resolution,  Carey’s 
proposal,  even  at  that  twelfth  hour  in  Kettering,  was  nearly 
negatived  and  dismissed.  Much  else  concerning  that  historic 
“Oct.  2nd’’  needed  exacter  recounting. 

To  most — even  to  students  of  Missions — the  figure  of  John 
Thomas,  Carey’s  pathbreaker  and  senior,  is  very  vague.  That 
he  was  eccentric  and  hopelessly  involved  in  debt  is  nearly 
all  that  is  remembered,  notwithstanding  his  considerable 
Biography  by  the  late  C.  B.  Lewis  of  Calcutta.  For,  honest 
though  this  always  is,  and  not  seldom  vivid,  it  has  been  long 
out  of  print,  and  lacks  modern  attractiveness.  Yet  the  facts 
are  there,' — of  a  man  who  was  an  extraordinary  complex 
of  force  and  of  fickleness,  of  the  apostolic  and  the  human, 
of  the  saint,  the  genius  and  the  fool.  As  the  first  Englishman 
to  greatly  care  for  the  souls  of  Bengalis,  God  honoured  and 
used  him  for  high  ends,  and  he  must  not  be  forgotten.  I  have 
therefore  painted  his  portrait. 

A  chairman’s  speech  at  the  Centenary  Meetings  in  Leicester 
seemed  to  prove  that  “  Harvey  Lane  ’’  had  been  stupidly 
blind  to  the  significance  of  Carey’s  mission  to  Bengal,  and 
coldly  indifferent  to  his  going  from  their  midst.  This  judg¬ 
ment  has  since  passed  into  an  accepted  tradition.  But  the 
full  facts  point  in  the  opposite  direction.  “  Harvey  Lane'” 
letters,  hidden  in  “  College  Lane  ”  vestry,  first  put  me  on 
the  true  track;  and  now,  since  my  return  from  Calcutta,  the 
accumulating  proof  has  been  crowned  by  a  merchant’s  letter 
from  Salendine  Nook,  written  immediately  after  attendance  at 
Carey’s  last  two  Leicester  services — such  a  letter  as  would 
have  rejoiced  the  heart  of  a  Carlyle. 

The  story  of  Carey’s  planned  voyage  by  the  Oxford, 
then  of  his  ejection  therefrom  with  Thomas,  and  of 
their  subsequent  sailing  with  Carey’s  whole  family  in  the 
Danish  Kron  Princessa,  is  at  once  one  of  the  most  distressing 
and  romantic  chapters  of  his  life, — than  which  nothing  so 
reveals  him.  Yet  it  has  been  given  scant  record. 

My  recent  two  years’  Indian  sojourn  has  been  the  crown¬ 
ing  mercy  of  my  life,  vastly  enriching  my  Carey-treasure,  and 
delivering  me  from  what  would  have  been  an  unspeakable 
disaster.  For,  notwithstanding  a  meticulous  care,  I  had  in  a 
hundred  and  one  ways  misapprehended  much,  which  only  life 
on  the  spot  could  reveal  to  me  land  rectify.  Indian  readers 
would  inevitably  have  caught  me  out  as  having  written  from  a 
distance.  Now  I  trust  they  will  feel  that  the  Indian  chapters 
are  redolent  of  their  soil  and  reflective  of  their  sky. 
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I  have  not  rushed  Carey  to  Serampore.  fFor  a  man  is 
best  worth  watching,  when  he  is  tackling  his  first  tough 
problems,  making  his  first  prentice-efforts,  learning  “tricks  of 
his  tools’  true  play.’’  So  I  have  taken  time  to  tell  his  early 
settling  in  the  Sundarbans,  and  his  five  and  a  half  years  as 
a  planter-padre  in  N.  Bengal.  There  he  was  winning  his 
first-hand  knowledge  of  rural,  i.e.  of  real,  India,  was  master¬ 
ing  the  Vernaculars  and  Sanskrit,  was  growing  his  first  great 
Botanic  Garden,  and  was  taking  the  due  measure  of  his 
tasks.  It  thrilled  me  to  realize  that  in  those  Mudnabati 
years  he  translated  practically  the  whole  Bible  into  Bengali, 
before  he  ever  set  foot  in  Serampore. 

Years  ago,'  Alfred  North  of  New  Zealand  wrote  and 
entreated  me  in  my  story  to  do  justice  to  John  Fountain.  J, 
was  happy  to  have  already  forestalled  his  request.  For  it  is  a 
pity  that  such  an  one  is  so  completely  forgotten,  or  that, 
if  recollected,  it  is  as  just  a  warning  against  political  in¬ 
discreetness.  He  merits  a  better  remembrance  for  his  own 
sake,  and  as  Carey’s  first  British  recruit.  His  career  was  brief, 
but  his  spirit  valiant.  I  have  rubbed  off  the  moss  from  his 
stone. 

Is  it  at  all  generally  known  that  more  than  twenty  years 
ere  the  three  .established  themselves  in  Serampore,  the 
Moravians  had  wrought  there,  till,  after  bitter  disappoint¬ 
ment,  they  abandoned  the  post  in  despair? 

The  difficulty  of  writing  Carey’s  life  after  his  joining 
Marshman  and  Ward  in  Serampore  is  its  embarrassment  of 
riches.  For  the  three  strands  became  so  plaited,  that  they 
cannot  be  written  of  apart.  The  story  is  triple.  No  three  men 
ever  had  a  soul  so  single.  Although  Carey  preceded  them 
seven  years,  they  seemed  to  catch  him  up,  and  made  his  labours 
theirs,  to  the  winning  of  our  equal  reverence,  wonder  and 
love.  It  has  to  be  three  biographies  in  one,  yet  with  Caray 
as  still  the  central,  the  kindling  and  directive  soul. 

Have  the  numbers  in  the  Serampore  Settlement  been 
realized?  It  startled  me  to  learn  that  more  than  a  hundred 
sat  down  regularly  daily  there  together  for  meals— to  say 
nothing  of  the  incessant  visitors.  The  hive  was  much  bigger 
than  I  knew.  ’ 

Mr.  Wilson  told  me  recently  how  keen  he  was  to  get  a 
full  account  of  Krishna  Pal.  I  was  glad  I  had  already  made 
his  story  a  chief  feature.  For  nothing  can  exaggerate  his 
baptism’s  momentousness,  nor  the  influence  of  all  that  happened 
in  his  home.  One  of  my  most  valuable  discoveries  is  the  rush 
of  converts  that  followed  his  heroic  confession.  As  soon 
as  he  was  blessedly  taken  captive  as  the  first  Bengali  prisoner' 
of  Christ  Jesus,  a  whole  company  of  others  began  to  yield. 
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The  Mission  had — oh,  so  long — ^been  kept  waiting  for  this 
one:  events  swiftly  proved  how  well  worth  was  the  waiting. 

I  have  fortunately  come  on  many  samples  of  Carey’s 
preaching  in  the  bazaars :  preaching  always  pointed  and  direct, 
and  abounding,  as  befitted  the  East,  in  parable:  at  times, 
caustic  with  satire.  My  heart  has  burned  to  find  how  even 
through  all  his  academic  career  this  vernacular  preaching  was 
his  sustained  practice  and  passion.  From  first  to  last  he 
travailed  for  men’s  souls. 

That  was  an  exciting  week  when  in  the  Library  of  the 
Board  of  Examiners,  Calcutta,  I  unearthed  the  eighteen  thick 
folios  of  the  minutes  and  correspondence  of  the  old  “  Fort 
William  College,”  through  the  whole  three  decades  of  Carey’s 
professorial  service  and  of  “  Fort  William’s  ”  teaching- 
career.  The  Librarian  told  me  that  they  had  almost  been 
minded  to  destroy  them  as  lumber!  These  folios  set  me  in 
the  living  midst  of  Carey’s  tutorial  conditions.  I  found 
scores  of  his  memoranda  and  letters.  I  lived  in  his  Government 
College  world.  His  students  and  pundits  grew  familiar.  His 
live  and  modern  methods  with  his  classes  lay  disclosed. 

India’s  quickened  self-consciousness  has  constrained  her 
scholars  to  make  fresh  study  of  the  development  of  their 
Vernaculars.  The  most  approved  such  study  in  Calcutta 
is  Prof.  Susil  Kumar  De’s  History  of  tke  Bengali  Language 
and  Literature  from  1800-1825.  To  the  work  and  influence 
of  Carey  and  of  Serampore  he  devotes  three  chapters,  and 
represents  Carey  as  the  most  potent  literary  force  in  the 
Government  College.  He  has  much  to  tell  of  the  educational 
output  of  his  Pundits,  under  Carey’s  inspiration.  I  found 
the  keenest  interest  being  taken  in  all  this  in  Indian  literary 
circles,  Rabindranath  Tagore  himself  saying  to  me,  “Why, 
Carey  was  the  pioneer  of  all  this  revived  interest  in  the 
Vernaculars!  ” 

Before  I  left  England,  I  had  caught  flashings  of  Carey’s 
humour.  But  in  the  Imperial  Library,  Calcutta,  I  found 
a  whole  Bengali  book  of  his,  which  gleamed  with  its  playful¬ 
ness, — a  book  of  150  Indian  stories,  which  he  gathered  and 
edited,  as  a  text-book  for  his  Government  students,  to  enliven  his 
classes, — a  book  of  Indian  wisdom  and  humour.  It  has 
never  been  translated  into  English,  and  has  long  been  out 
of  print.  I  had  to  deposit  Rs.ioo  for  its  brief  loan.  I  have 
told  its  forty  best  stories. 

Before  Carey  had  been  six  years  Government  Professor 
of  Sanskrit,  Bengali  and  Marathi,  he  was  thrilled  by  a  far 
greater  missionary  vision  than  before,  which  swept  all  his 
plannings  into  a  vastly  wider  orbit.  Thenceforth,  he  and  his 
colleagues  expected  and  attempted  God's  greater  things, — for 
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all  India,  and  even  Asia  and  not  simply  for  Bengal.  It  is  a 
sublime  story,  and  has  not  been  made  vivid  before.  What 
they  set  themselves  to  dare  for  China  takes  one’s  breath. 

The  private  Diary  of  Mrs.  Marshman — hitherto  unused — 
lets  us  into  many  a  privacy  of  the  home-circles  at  Serampore, — 
aye,  and  into  all  the  tremors  of  their  hearts  under  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  threats  and  forbiddances. 

The  bundles  of  letters'  and  documents  found  in  the 
B.M.S.  catacombs  by  Lawson  Forfeitt  during  my  absence, 
and  a  later  packet  still,  which  Principal  Robinson  unearthed 
for  me  at  “  Regent’s  Park,”  have  been  Godsends.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  former  were  domestic — letters  to  Carey  from  his 
sons,  his  invalid  sister,  his  nephews  and  nieces  and  personal 
friends.  The  latter  was  his  answering  letters  to  his  youngest 
missionary-son.  Scarcely  any  of  these  had  been  used  in  the 
earlier  Biographies.  They  have  been  priceless  illustrations 
of  the  constancies  and  chivalries  of  his  family-life — ^gold 
and  crimson  threads  to  stitch  into  my  carpet.  They  enable 
me  to  tell  much  worth  knowing  about  his  three  missionary 
sons.  I  should  have  gnashed  my  teeth,  had  they  been  found 
too  late. 

Since  Smith’s  Carey,  evidence  has  increased  of  America’s 
very  early  and  active  co-operation  with  him  and  with  Seram¬ 
pore.  It  has  been  a  particular  pleasure  to  set  this  forth. 

I  prophesy  that  the  contemporary  snapshot  accounts  of 
Carey,  which  I  have  set,  according  to  their  dates,  as  “  Fore¬ 
words  ”  to  my  later  chapters,  will  be  hailed  as  some  of  my 
best  treasure.  They  make  him  stereoscopic.  The  writers 
were  warm  from  the  events.  Their  minds  were  glowing. 

May  my  chapters  The  Threatened  Woe,  The  Schism 
The  Woe,  which  have  “made  me  lean,”  reveal  to  all  the 
tragedy  of  the  present-day  challenge,  which  is  wearing 
down  the  strength  and  breaking  the  hearts  of  noble 
leaders  in  India  and  in  England,  as  Carey’s,  Ward’s  and 
Marshman’s  were  broken  a  century  ago  I  Sentences  of  Carey’s 
letters  were  shamefully  torn  from  their  clear  contexts  by 
the  adversaries,  and  were  published  for  the  hurt  of  Serampore. 
His  simple  and  overwhelming  answer  was  the  reprinting  of 
these  complete,  and  without  comment.  Surely,  history 
repeats  itself  I 

I  trust,  too,  that  The  Master  Builders  will  reveal 
to  those  most  conversant  with  modern  India  how  amazingly 
attuned  to  its  highest  aspirations  were  Carey’s  ideals  in 
founding  Serampore  College,  and  how  imperative  it  is  (by 
the  equitable  aid  of  all  the  benefitting  Societies)  to  sustain 
that  College  in  full  strength. 

T.  R.  Glover,  in  his  considerable  reference  to  Carey  in  his 
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Daily  News  article  on  21  May,  says  that  my  Life  of  him  “  will 
contain  new  evidence  of  the  botanical  distinction  of  the 
cobbler,  whose  letters  are  preserved  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
great  Botanical  Gardens  that  he  planned  outside  Calcutta.” 
Doubtless,  he  meant  the  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden,  which 
Carey  founded  and  laid  out.  And  I  did  get  rich  treasure 
in  its  office.  But  even  more  in  the  Library  of  Calcutta's 
“  Botanic  ”  itself,  where,  after  many  days  of  fossicking,  I 
discovered  invaluable  botanic  letters  of  his,  and  the  proof  of 
his  Indian  life-long  correspondence  and  co-operation  with 
the  Garden’s  illustrious  successive  superintendents,  Drs.  Rox¬ 
burgh  and  Wallich.  He  wrote  to  the  latter,  I  learned,  more 
than  200  letters.  Wallich’s  tribute  to  him  was,  perhaps,  my 
most  exciting  Indian  find. 

It  has  not  been  seen  nor  shown  before  how — after  months 
of  appalling  tempest — Carey’s  sun  went  down  in  an  evening! 
sky  of  serenest  promise — his  every  chief  hope  realised. 

And  now,  though  I  have  thus  raised  expectation,  I  am 
more  than  ever  conscious  that  he  was  greater  than  I  have  had 
power  to  tell.  But  at  least  I  have  spared  no  time,  effort,  nor 
money  to  ascertain  the  reliable  facts  and  present 
their  story.  My  one  ambition  has  been  to  grow  others  of  his 
outlook  and  spirit. 

S.  PEARCE  CAREY. 
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The  Baptist  Board. 

The  Records  of  the  Baptist  Board  carry  us  back  to  other 
men,  ways,  times,  and  places.  The  Minutes  date  back  to 
January  20,  1723.*  Dr.  Whitley  reminds  us  that  “  many  Elders 
and  Ministers  of  the  Baptist  Churches  met  weekly  at  the  Hanover 

♦The  dates  in  these  Minutes  are  recorded  successively:  Jan.  20th, 
1723,  Feb.  17,  1723/4,  Feb.  29th,  1723/4,  March  16th.  1724,  March  23rd, 
1724,  March  30th,  1724,  April  13,  1724.  This  peculiar  dating  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  there  were  two  methods  in  use.  The  older  made  the  year 
begin  on  25  March,  so  that  March  was  the  first  month,  September  the 
seventh,  October  the  eighth,  November  the  ninth,  December  the  tenth, 
January  the  eleventh,  February  the  twelfth.  The  newer  system  started 
the  year  with  1  January.  Therefore  between  1  January'  and  24  March, 
till  the  year  1753,  when  the  old  style  was  abolished,  it  is  always  needful 
to  read  with  care.  The  sequence  of  dates  here,  where  Wilson  has 
carefully  specified  that  F'ebruary  was  the  ambiguous  date,  1723/4,  makes 
it  certain  that  the  date  is  what  we  should  call  1724  throughout,  even 
for  the  January.  A  reference  to  a  calendar  will  show  that  the  20 
January  was  Monday  in  1724,  not  in  1723. — Editor. 
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Coffee-house  in  Finch  Lane,  London,  forming  what  we  should 
call  a  fraternal.,”  formed  on  17  September,  1714.  The  Baptist 
Board,  however,  limited  its  membership  from  the  beginning  to 
Particular  Baptist  ministers  only.  The  earliest  Minutes  are 
headed,  “  The  Minutes  of  the  Society  of  Ministers  of  the  Baptist 
Particular  persuasion  meeting  at  the  Gloucestershire  Coffee  House 
on  Mondays  at  3  o’clock,  whose  names  are  as  follows.”  John 
Gill’s  name  appears  in  the  list,  with  S.  Wilson  as  first  secretary. 
Churches  still  existing,  like  Devonshire  Square,  Maze  Pond,  and 
Metropolitan  Tabernacle,  are  thus  linked  up  through  their  pastors 
with  the  earliest  meeting  of  the  Board.  As  Dr.  Ewing  wrote, 
“  It  is  interesting  to  realize  that  the  life  of  the  Board  links  us 
with  the  days  of  Isaac  Watts  and  Bishop  Butler ;  and  that  when 
the  Board  was  founded,  John  Wesley  was  an  undergraduate  at 
Oxford,  and  George  Whitfield  a  little  boy  in  the  Bell  Inn  at 
Gloucester. 

It  will  be  noted  that  there  was  an  older  Fraternal,  founded 
in  1714,  to  which  at  least  four  of  these  men  belonged.  That 
embraced  ministers  of  the  General  Baptists  also.  But  in  1717 
there  was  a  deliberate  move  to  organize  Particular  Baptists 
separately,  of  which  the  Fund  is  a  striking  example.  Two  years 
later  a  series  of  meetings  was  held  at  Salters’  Hall  of  all  London 
(and  a  few  country)  ministers  of  the  three  denominations.  These 
meetings  divided  each  of  the  denominations  on  the  question ; 
Shall  we  advise  subscription  to  certain  of  the  Articles  of  Religion 
of  the  Established  Church?  the  real  objection  being  to  one  on 
the  Trinity.  All  the  ministers  had  signed  these  once.  The  point 
was  whether  they  would  advise  others  who  equally  had  signed 
them,  to  sign  again.  In  the  end,  seventy-eight  said  Yes,  seventy- 
three  said  No;  and  of  the  London  Particular  Baptists,  fourteen 
said  Yes,  two  said  No.  Now,  as  only  one  London  General  Bapti.st 
said  Yes,  while  fourteen  said  No,  the  Particular  Baptists  were 
far  less  willing  to  fraternize  with  the  Generals,  whom  they  sus¬ 
pected  of  being  uncertain  as  to  orthodoxy.  The  Fund  declined 
to  accept  subscriptions  from  the  non-subscribers,  and  the  old 
Fraternal  was  imperilled.  The  closing  of  the  coffee-house  where 
it  met  gave  the  needed  impetus,  and  though  it  went  to  another, 
the  stalwarts  of  the  Particulars  drew  off  and  founded  our 
“  Board.”  They  did  admit  the  one  non-subscribing  Particular. 

Although  for  a  long  time  it  was  only  a  small  society,  it  took 
itself  very  seriously,  calling  itself  the  “  Baptist  Board  ”  probably 
in  imitation  of  similar  societies  of  Independent  and  Presbyterian 
ministers.  The  members  of  the  Board  met  together  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  advice,  administration,  and  arbitration  where  these  things 
were  explicitly  sought,  and  for  conference  on  the  general  welfare 
of  the  denomination.  Surely  it  speaks  well  for  the  real  fraternal 
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spirit  of  the  Baptist  ministry  that  for  nearly  two  centuries  now 
(whilst  other  more  ambitious  associations  have  had  their  rise, 
decline  and  fall),  this  society  has  maintained  its  meetings  and  is 
as  active  as  ever.  It  is  not  expedient  for  the  Board  to  glory,  or 
else  we  might  say  that  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  the  Baptist 
Union,  and  the  L.B.A.  are  but  children  of  yesterday  in  compari¬ 
son  with  our  historic  body !  Ivimey  says,  “  The  business  of 
these  meetings  at  the  coffee-house  was  conducted  with  great 
regularity.”  They  gave  their  opinion  and  advice  in  any  matters 
of  difficulty  in  the  churches  that  were  referred  to  them  by  both 
parties;  they  received  applications  from  country  ministers  to 
assist  them  from  the  Particular  Baptist  Fund,  which  was  founded 
in  1717 ;  they  sanctioned  and  recommended  the  collection  of 
money  in  London  for  the  building  and  repairing  of  meeting¬ 
houses  in  the  country;  they  watched  rigorously  over  the  purity 
of  the  members  composing  the  Board,  as  the  original  minutes 
emphatically  illustrate ;  they  received  to  their  friendship  ministers 
upon  their  being  settled  as  pastors  in  the  churches;  they  appear 
to  have  generally  acted  as  a  body  in  assisting  destitute  churches 
and  at  the  ordination  of  ministers,  to  have  very  strongly  dis¬ 
couraged  and  to  have  affectionately  supported  one  another  against 
traducers.”  That  is  a  record  of  which  the  Board  may  well  be 
proud,  and  in  the  judgment  of  the  writer  of  this  article  there  is 
great  occasion  for  similar  fraternal  vigilance,  sympathy,  and 
encouragement  to-day ! 

The  meeting  places  of  the  Board  were  various,  viz.  The 
Gloucestershire  Coffee-house  was  the  meeting-place  for  ten  years ; 
Blackwell’s  for  seven  years;  the  King’s  Head,  St.  Swithin’s 
Alley,  for  about  twenty  years;  the  Jamaica  Coffee-house  from 
1760  till  1823,  when  the  Board  moved  to  the  B.M.S.  premises 
in  Fen  Court,  Fen  Church  Street,  that  Society  kindly  offering  the 
Board  the  use  of  their  rooms  gratuitously.  The  levy  prior  to 
this  was  6s.  6d.  per  member,  an  addition  being  made  of  16s.  in 
1799  in  consequence  of  the  rise  in  tobacco ! 

In  1727  was  formed  the  General  Body  of  Protestant  Dissent¬ 
ing  Ministers  of  the  Three  Denominations,  Presbyterian,  Con¬ 
gregational,  and  Baptist.  “  It  is  the  privilege  of  this  body  to 
present  addresses  in  person  to  the  sovereign  on  important 
occasions,  such  as  an  Accession,  Royal  Marriages,  Deliverances 
from  Danger,  great  Victories,  Restoration  of  Peace,  and  the 
like.”  This  privilege  has  again  and  again  been  exercised.  In 
recent  times  there  was  a  visit  to  Windsor  in  connection  with  the 
Diamond  Jubilee  of  Queen  Victoria;  the  Board  also  presented 
an  address  at  the  Court  of  St.  James  in  connection  with  the 
accession  of  King  George ;  whilst  Buckingham  Palace  was  visited 
when  the  Board  presented  an  address  in  connection  with  the 
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termination  of  the  war  in  1919;  and  also  most  recently  with  an 
address  of  loyal  congratulation  on  the  approaching  marriage  of 
H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  York. 

In  1730  it  was  agreed  that  punctuality  should  be  enforced 
by  “  the  forfeiture  of  twopence,  to  be  determined  by  the  majority 
of  the  watches  present,  unless  the  person  be  sick  or  out  of 
town.  Mr.  Gill  excepted  against  it.”  Such  self-discipline  is  most 
commendable,  and  many  secretaries  of  religious  societies  would 
rejoice  to-day  if  punctuality  were  thus  enforced! 

There  are  cases  of  applications  for  membership  having  been 
refused  on  the  ground  that  “  the  ministers  agreed  that  your 
company  is  not  desirable  to  them.” 

The  Board 'has  appointed  special  prayer  meetings  on  special 
occasions.  On  May  29,  1734,  it  was  agreed  to  have  a  prayer 
meeting  at  Mr.  Braithwait’s  on  account  of  the  removal  of  several 
honourable  and  useful  ministers  by  death.”  On  September  20, 
1745,  the  year  of  the  Rebellion,  it  was  agreed  to  set  apart  a  day 
of  humiliation  and  prayer  on  account  of  the  situation  of  the 
affairs  of  the  nation.  On  October  20,  1747,  it  was  agreed  that 
two  meetings  of  prayer  be  set  apart  at  two  different  places  on 
account  of  the  mortality  among  the  cattle — the  war  in  which  the 
nation  is  engaged — and  the  decay  of  the  vital  power  of  religion. 
On  March  27,  1750,  it  was  agreed  that  a  day  of  humiliation 
and  prayer  be  recommended  to  be  kept  by  our  churches  on 
account  of  the  late  alarming  Providence  in  the  two  shocks  of  an 
earthquake  which  have  lately  taken  place. 

In  the  alphabetical  list  of  members  arranged  from  1723  to 
1817  we  note  with  interest  the  names  of  Benjamin  Beddome,  Dr. 
Gill,  Dr.  Rippon,  Dr.  Stennett,  Jas.  Upton,  etc. 

At  a  special  meeting  on  March  14,  1820,  the  objects  of  the 
Society  were  stated,  viz.  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  mutual 
consultation  and  advice  on  subjects  of  a  religious  nature  particu¬ 
larly  connected  with  the  interests  of  our  own  denomination ;  that 
this  Society  do  consist  of  approved  ministers  of  the  Particular 
Baptist  Denomination  residing  in  and  about  the  cities  of  London 
and  Westminster;  that  no  minister  resident  in  London  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  attend  the  meetings  of  this  Society  more  than  three 
months  without  becoming  a  member;  that  a  subject  be  discussed 
the  fir. St  Tuesday  in  every  month,  the  subjects  to  be  selected  and 
circulated  among  the  members  at  the  commencement  of  the  year. 

,  It  may  be  interesting  here  to  indicate  some  of  the  subjects 
selected  a  century  ago.  This  list  was  drawn  up  April  25,  1820 : 

1.  What  steps  can  be  taken  to  promote  the  interests  of 

religion  in  our  Denomination  at  large? 

2.  How  far  is  it  practicable  to  form  an  Association  of  the 
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Baptist  Ministers  and  Churches  in  London  and  its 

environs  ? 

3.  Is  the  practice  of  fasting  of  perpetual  obligation? 

4.  How  can  we  account  for  the  differences  in  the  theological 

opinions  of  wise  and  virtuous  men? 

5.  Was  Samson’s  death  an  act  of  suicide? 

6.  Is  there  reason  to  apprehend  the  prevalency  of  Popery  in 

this  country? 

7.  What  is  Hyper-Calvinism? 

8.  What  is  the  province  of  reason  in  matters  of  religion? 

An  echo  of  a  very  important  controversy  in  connection  with 
our  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  is  found  in  the  following  petition, 
July,  1832,  to  the  House  of  Commons  ;  “  That  your  Petitioners 
fully  convinced  that  the  principles  which  have  uniformly  guided 
the  proceedings  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  have  strictly 
accorded  with  the  pacific  spirit  of  the  gospel,  and  equally  satisfied 
that  their  missionaries  in  Jamaica  have  acted  in  conformity  with 
the  instructions  given  them  by  the  Society,  view  with  indignation 
the  attempt  to  criminate  their  missionaries  as  parties  in  the  late 
Insurrection,  and  rejoice  in  the  signally  triumphant  manner  in 
which  these  charges  have  been  refuted.  That  your  Petitioners 
contemplate  with  the  liveliest  sympathy  the  violent  and  illegal 
outrages  committed  on  the  persons  and  families  of  the  said 
Missionaries,  and  the  serious  losses  sustained  in  the  destruction  of 
the  Society’s  property,  and  earnestly  implore  from  your  Honour¬ 
able  House  redress  for  the  past  and  protection  for  the  future; 
more,  especially  as  your  Petitioners  humbly  conceive  that  the 
proceedings  of  which  they  complain  are  totally  at  variance  with 
the  British  Constitution  and  an  insult  to  the  dignity  of  the 
Throne.  That  your  Petitioners  are  fully  convinced  from  the 
decided  hostility  which  has  constantly  been  shown  by  the  great 
body  of  slaveholders  to  the  labours  of  Christian  missionaries, 
that  the  system  of  slavery  is  irreconcilably  opposed  to  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  Gospel,  and  therefore  do  earnestly  pray  that  your 
Honourable  House  will,  without  further  delay,  adopt  such  mea¬ 
sures  as  to  your  wisdom  shall  seem  meet  for  the  immediate  and 
entire  abolition  of  that  system  throughout  the  British  Dominions.” 
A  brave,  notable,  and  dignified  utterance,  worthy  of  being  rescued 
from  the  hidden  minutes  of  our  Board !  Baptist  and  Dissenting 
grievances  were  considered  at  many  meetings  in  1833,  and  repre¬ 
sentations  on  the  subject  were  made  to  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  Grey, 
who  was  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  In  October  of  1833  a 
memorandum  was  inserted  in  the  Minutes  on  the  death  of  Rev. 
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Joseph  Hughes,  A.M.,  who  was  thirty-seven  years  the  faithful 
pastor  of  the  Church  at  Battersea,  and  who,  having  been  one  of 
the  first  with  whom  originated  the  plan  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  was  from  the  commencement  of  that  Society  one 
of  its  secretaries,  and  continued  till  the  time  of  his  death  one  of 
its  most  strenuous  and  zealous  supporters. 

Coming  to  later  records,  it  is  noteworthy  that  after  the 
rescinding  of  the  word  “  Particular  ”  from  one  of  the  rules, 
and  after  much  prayer,  Rev.  J.  Clifford,  M.A.,  of  Praed  Street, 
was  admitted  to  the  membership  of  the  Board  in  1861  !  It  would 
be  a  fine  thing  if  Dr.  Clifford  could  be  persuaded  to  put  upon 
record  some  of  his  own  pei'sonal  recollections  connected  with  the 
Board.  Some  of  us  will  long  remember  his  loving  tribute  to 
former  secretaries  such  as  Revs.  J.  Blake,  J.  Hunt  Cooke,  W.  J. 
Styles,  and  W.  H.  King,  at  the  luncheon  in  January  when  the 
20()th  Anniversary  of  the  Board  was  celebrated. 

In  drawing  to  an  end,  we  note  that  during  all  these  two 
hundred  years  the  Board  has  kept  steadily  to  its  function  of  being 
simply  and  mainly  a  fraternal  meeting  of  London  Baptist 
ministers.  Its  object  has  been  conference,  though  from  its  con¬ 
ferences  important  associations  have  arisen.  Its  work  has  been 
to  develop  love,  and  communicate  thought,  the  greatest  power 
of  all  for  the  advancement  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  In  1920  it 
removed  from  the  Baptist  Mission  House  to  the  Church  House, 
Southampton  Row,  and  its  meetings  have  never  been  more  popular 
and  useful  than  at  the  present  time.  Testimony  must  be  borne 
to  the  fine  series  of  Presidents  of  recent  years,  viz.  Revs.  W.  J. 
Fullerton,  F.  C.  Spurr,  Dr.  J.  H.  Rushbrooke,  M.A.,  the  late 
Principal  Gould,  and  Dr,  J.  W.  Ewing,  whilst  the  quality  of  the 
discussions  is  being  well  maintained  under  the  present  leadership 
of  the  Rev.  S.  W.  Hughes. 

Surely  we  must  all  feel  that  though  much  of  its  former  work 
has  passed  to  the  Baptist  Union  and  the  London  Baptist  Asso¬ 
ciation,  this  ancient  body  must  not  be  allowed  to  decline,  but 
should  rather  command  the  active  support  of  every  London 
minister. 


ARTHUR  J.  PAYNE. 
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(concluded). 

4.— VARIOUS  OFFICERS. 

1.  Wardens.  When  the  amalgamation  of  General  and  Parti¬ 
cular  Baptists  took  place  in  1891,  the  College  was  reorganized  as 
described  in  Section  7,  and  under  the  new  constitution  it  was 
provided  that  a  Warden  should  be  elected  annually,  who  should 
not  be  eligible  for  re-election,  and  that  during  his  term  of  office 
he  should  be  entitled  to  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  Institution. 
This  office  was  filled  by  Rev.  J.  Clifford,  M.A.,  D.D. ;  Rev.  J.  G. 
Greenhough,  M.A. ;  Rev.  J.  Jenkyn  Brown ;  Rev.  W.  Evans ;  Rev. 
T.  Barrass;  Mr.  W.  Hunt,  J.P. ;  Rev.  G.  M.  McElwee,  M.A., 
B.Sc. ;  Aid.  W.  R.  Wherrv,  J.P. ;  Rev.  W.  Bishop;  Mr.  Alfred 
Bradley;  Rev.  G.  Hill,  M.A. ;  Rev.  C.  W.  Vick;  Mr.  W.  B.  Clark; 
Rev.  L.  C.  Parkinson,  M.A. ;  Rev.  J.  H.  Atkinson ;  Rev.  G.  Hugo 
Heynes ;  Aid.  Sir  Joseph  Bright,  J.P. ;  Mr.  J.  L.  Ward,  J.P. ; 
Rev.  R.  F.  Handford;  Mr.  P.  H.  Stevenson;  Rev.  R.  C.  Ford, 
M.A.,  B.D. ;  Rev.  F.  C.  Player,  B.A. ;  Mr.  Jos.  Turner;  and  Mr. 
R.  M.  Craven,  D.Sc.  The  duties  of  the  Warden  did  not  extend 
beyond  the  delivery  of  an  inaugural  address  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  College,  and  the  chairmanship  of  Executive 
Meetings. 

2.  Treasurers.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  period  of  its  history 
the  College  had  six  treasurers,  who  succeeded  to  the  office  as 
follows : 

1858.  Mr.  G.  Baldwin,  of  Nottingham. 

1861.  Mr.  T.  W.  Marshall,  of  Loughborough. 

1890.  Mr.  S.  Bennett,  of  Derby. 

1892.  Mr.  W.  B.  Bembridge,  J.P.,  of  Ripley. 

1893.  Mr.  J.  .S.  Smith,  J.P.,  of  Mountsorrel. 

.  1913.  Mr.  G.  Massey,  J.P.,  of  Spalding. 

Mr.  Marshall,  who  held  the  office  for  twenty-eight  years 
with  marked  ability,  was  the  son-in-law  of  his  predecessor.  He 
was  a  bank  manager,  a  man  of  fine  character,  and  was  in  great 
request  as  a  lay  preacher  for  special  occasions.  He  always  wore 
at  white  cravat,  and  when  Dr.  A.  M.  Fairbairn  met  him  in  1883, 
he  asked  the  Principal  of  the  College  why  a  minister  was  chosen 
for  the  office  of  treasurer.  Mr.  Marshall’s  neighbour,  Mr.  J.  S. 
Smith,  J.P.,  was  treasurer  for  twenty  years,  and,  like  Mr.  Bald¬ 
win,  was  enthusiastic,  efficient,  generous  in  sympathy  with  the 
Principals.  Mr.  Massey  served  the  College  well  at  a  time  of 
great  anxiety. 
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3.  Secretaries.  The  list  of  Secretaries  and  Joint  Secretaries 
for  the  past  eighty  years,  contains  the  names  of  sixteen  ministers, 
most  of  whom  were  eminent  in  the  service  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven,  and  four  of  whom  are  still  spared  to  us.  As  nearly  as 
possible,  they  are  mentioned  here  in  the  order  of  their  succession  : 
Joseph  Goadby,  Hugh  Hunter,  S.  Wigg,  J.  C.  Pike,  William 
Underwood,  James  Lewitt,  Samuel  Cox,  Harris  Crassweller, 
Thomas  Goadby,  William  Evans,  C.  W.  Vick,  C.  Payne,  J.  R. 
Godfrey,  Robert  Silby,  E.  Carrington,  and  Edward  Elliott.  There 
were  also  laymen  who  rendered  good  service  in  the  Joint  Secre¬ 
tariat — especially  with  regard  to  finance — such  as  Messrs.  W. 
Hunt,  J.P.,  S.  Hall,  G.  Brailsford,  and  P.  H.  Stevenson — of  whom 
the  first  and  las't  named  survive. 

5.— CO-OPERATION  AND  UNION. 

1.  The  removal  of  the  College  from  Chilwell  back  to 
Nottingham  in  1883  for  the  purpose  of  securing  to  the  students 
special  training  at  the  newly-established  University  College,  made 
possible  co-operation  between  the  two  Colleges  in  Forest  Road — 
Congregational  and  Baptist — so  that  from  1893,  Rev.  J.  A. 
Mitchell,  B.A.,  Congregational  Principal,  was  instructing  seven 
Baptist  .students  in  Church  History,  New  Testament  Exegesis, 
and  New  Testament  Introduction.  This  work  was  continued 
in  following  years  by  Rev.  J.  D.  Jones,  M.A.,  B.D.,  then  of 
Lincoln.  Subsequently,  until  the  closing  of  the  Midland  College, 
teaching  was  given  (e.g.  in  Apologetics  and  Homiletics)  by 
Principals  Revs.  J.  B.  Paton,  M.A.,  D.D.,  and  D.  L.  Ritchie,  and 
(e.g.  in  Old  Testament  Introduction  and  Christian  Apologetics) 
by  Professor  H.  F.  Sanders,  B.A.,  B.D.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Baptist  Tutorial  staff  lectured  on  such  subjects  as  the  Apocrypha, 
New  Testament  Greek,  and  “  The  English  Version  of  the  Bible, 
1611-1912.”  “  The  interchange  of  tutorial  services  ”  between  the 
two  colleges  was  declared  by  the  Baptist  Council  to  be  to  “  mutual 
advantage.” 

2.  In  1898  a  scheme  was  adopted  at  Rawdon  and  Nottingham 
for  the  united  working  of  the  two  Colleges  for  three  years,  as 
under — 

(a)  That  all  candidates  accepted  at  Rawdon  shall  proceed 
to  Nottingham,  and  all  candidates  accepted  at  Nottingham  shall 
continue  there  for  their  Arts  course,  unless  that  has  previously 
been  taken  elsewhere,  in  which  case  they  will  enter  immediately 
upon  their  Theological  course. 

(b)  That  together  with  Arts,  the  course  at  Nottingham 
shall  include  Homiletics,  English  Bible  Introduction,  and  Outlines 
of  Theology. 

(c)  That  a  Resident  Tutor  shall  be  appointed  for  Nottingham, 
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who,  in  the  event  of  the  union  of  the  Colleges,  shall  be  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  Joint  College. 

(d)  That  there  shall  be  one  Principal  for  the  two  Colleges, 
and  that  the  Rev.  T.  V.  Tymms,  D.D.,  shall  be  that  Principal. 

(e)  That  the  Senior  Students  now  at  Nottingham,  together 
with  the  students  who  subsequently  complete  their  Arts  course 
there,  shall  proceed  to  Rawdon  for  their  Theological  course. 

Rev.  S.  W.  Bowser,  B.A.,  on  the  recommendation  of  Dr. 
McLaren  and  Dr.  Angus  (who  were  fully  acquainted  with  his 
acquirements  at  University  College,  London,  his  teaching  work  in 
Birkenhead  and  Liverpool  and  his  Honorary  Secretaryship  of 
the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Association),  was  unanimously  in¬ 
vited  to  take  the  position  specified  in  Clause  (c).  The  arrange¬ 
ment  continued  in  force  until  1903,  with  the  result  that  in  four 
years  fifteen  Rawdon  men  studied  at  Nottingham,  and  eleven 
Nottingham  men  studied  at  Rawdon. 

3.  The  Joint  Committee  responsible  for  the  inception  and 
working  of  this  scheme,  who  had  stipulated  “  that  no  action 
should  be  taken  which  would  be  likely  to  hinder  ultimate  union 
with  Brighton  Grove,  Manchester,  in  one  United  Northern 
College,”  at  their  meeting  on  25th  November,  1901,  came  to  this 
conclusion : 

“  Inasmuch  as  there  is  no  possibility  of  college  union  save  at 
Manchester,  and  in  co-operation  with  the  Brighton  Grove  College  : 
Resolved  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  communicate  with  the 
Manchester  Committee  through  Principal  J.  T.  Marshall,  M.A., 
and  ascertain  whether  they  are  willing  to  appoint  representatives 
to  confer  with  us  on  this  subject.” 

The  result  was  that  arrangements  were  made  for  a  Con¬ 
ference  between  ten  representatives  of  the  Rawdon  and  Notting¬ 
ham  Joint  Committee,  and  an  equal  number  of  Manchester 
representatives,  and  on  13th  January,  1902,  this  agreement  was 
reached : 

“  That  in  the  judgment  of  this  conference  it  is  desirable 
that  the  amalgamation  of  the  three  colleges  should  be  effected 
at  Manchester,  provision  being  made  in  the  scheme  of  union  for 
the  efficient  teaching  of  those  principles  for  the  sake  of  which 
Brighton  Grove  College  was  established.” 

A  scheme  of  amalgamation  was  prepared  accordingly  and 
was  submitted  to  the  Committee  of  the  three  Colleges  at  Mid¬ 
summer,  1902,  who  approved  it  with  very  slight  modification, 
and  a  Provisional  Committee  was  appointed  to  continue  the 
negotiations.  Progress  was  made  with  the  nomination  of  the  Staff 
for  the  United  College,  and  more  than  one  Church  expected  to 
lose  its  pastor  on  his  appointment  to  a  professorship.  Rev.  G. 
Hill,  M..^.,  of  Nottingham,  was  invited  to  become  Governor,  and 
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the  Provisional  Committee  deemed  “  it  essential  for  the  due  dis¬ 
charge  of  his  duties  that  he  should  from  the  first  take  up  his 
residence  in  the  buildings  of  the  United  College.”  But  a  “  sug¬ 
gestion  had  already  been  made  that  Principal  J.  T.  Marshall 
should  remain  in  residence  at  Brighton  Grove,  and  the  terms  were 
reported  on  which  he  was  prepared  to  continue  to  board  the 
students.”  To  this  it  was  objected  “  that  it  would  create  an 
impossible  situation  if  the  students  should  live  with  one  of  the 
Professors,  and  apart  from  the  Governor.” 

So  was  created  a  deadlock  which  terminated  the  proceedings. 
Ostensibly,  ”  the  whole  scheme  of  amalgamation  fell  to  the  ground 
owing  to  the  diyergence  of  opinion  as  to  who  should  occupy  the 
existing  residence,  when  the  work  of  the  United  College  began.” 

Upon  receiving  (8th  June,  1903)  the  report  of  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  on  the  Provisional  Committee,  the  Council  of  the 
Midland  College  expressed  its  “  profound  regret  at  the  failure  of 
the  negotiations  for  the  amalgamation  of  the  three  Colleges.  It 
thanks  its  representatives  for  their  services,  and  especially  begs 
to  record  its  gratitude  to  the  Warden,  the  Rev.  G.  Hill,  M.A., 
for  his  untiring  labours  and  the  conspicuous  ability  with  which  he 
has  conducted  the  negotiations.”  The  disappointment  was  pain¬ 
fully  felt  at  Nottingham  and  elsewhere.  It  could  not  fail  to  have 
its  effect  in  depressing  the  work  and  in  contributing  to 

6.— DIFFICULTIES  AND  DECLINE. 

1.  But  it  seems  probable  that  the  disappearance  of  the 
Midland  College  from  among  our  denominational  institutions 
was  due  primarily  to  the  amalgamation  of  General  and  Particular 
Baptists  in  1901.  Union  was  effected  between  two  Foreign 
Missionary  and  two  Home  Missionary  Societies,  between  two 
Loan  Building  Funds,  and  between  Associations  and  Conferences 
throughout  the  country.  It  was  a  triumph  for  Christian  Brother¬ 
hood.  But  it  fell  short  of  advancing  the  cause  of  ministerial 
education.  Unlike  the  other  Colleges,  this  institution,  to  quote 
Dr.  Clifford,  was  “  the  College  of  a  denomination.”  Its  property 
was  owned,  and  its  affairs  were  controlled,  by  the  General  Baptist 
Association.  In  the  later  years  a  public  meeting  on  behalf  of  the 
College  was  held  during  the  Annual  Assembly.  Some  were  san¬ 
guine  enough  to  hope  that  the  Baptist  Union  might  accept  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  College,  as  it  did  for  the  Home  Mission.  But  the 
connexional  spirit  was  lacking,  and  it  was  deemed  inexpedient,  if 
not  impossible  to  give  special  official  recognition  to  the  smallest 
of  the  English  colleges — a  recognition  which  was  not  offered  to 
the  other  colleges,  and  which  they  would  not  have  been  likely  to 
accept.  When  the  leaders  at  Nottingham  found  that  the  organization 
upon  which  they  had  relied,  viz.  the  General  Baptist  Association, 
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was  passing  away,  they  secured  the  transfer  of  the  administration 
to  a  constituency  similar  to  that  of  other  Colleges,  and  including 
ministers  and  representatives  of  supporting  Churches,  and  per¬ 
sonal  contributors.  The  officers  and  other  members  of  the 
Executive  were  to  be  elected  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  con¬ 
stituency,  and  two  representatives  were  to  be  added  by  each  of  the 
following  bodies:  (o)  The  Council  of  the  Baptist  Union;  (b) 
The  East  Midland  Baptist  Association;  (c)  The  West  Midland 
Baptist  Association.  Unfortunately  for  Nottingham,  the  “  terri¬ 
torial  ”  idea  did  not  find  acceptance.  For  instance,  churches  in 
London  and  Yorkshire  which  had  supported  Regent’s  Park  or 
Rawdon,  continued  to  do  so,  and  ex-General  Baptist  Churches  in 
London  and  Yorkshire  continued  to  support  Nottingham.  Of 
course,  the  bulk  of  the  income  at  Nottingham  was  derived  from 
the  Midlands,  but  its  constituency  became  weaker  rather  than 
stronger,  and  it  was  soon  evident  that  the  area  of  a  college 
constituency  could  not  be  strictly  confined  by  any  geographical 
term.  General  Baptist  affinities  were  weakened,  and  there  was 
nothing  comparable  with  them  to  take  their  place. 

2.  The  result  in  the  matter  of  finance  may  be  briefly  stated. 
The  income  of  the  College  from  collections  and  subscriptions 
had  risen  in  1892  to  £603,  and  in  1900  to  £640,  but  it  declined 
in  1913  to  £400,  and  in  1917  (i.e.  “  w’ar  time  ”)  to  £200.  Through 
a  long  course  of  years  these  amounts  w'ere  supplemented  by 
grants,  etc.,  from  various  extraneous  sources,  and  even  in  1917 
the  following  were  received:  From  Joseph  Davis  Charity,  £88; 
General  Baptist  Fund,  £40;  Misterton  Trust,  £28 ;  Reyner  Trust, 
£20 ;  Cottage  and  Shop  Rent,  £39 ;  total,  £215.  But  the  College  had 
no  other  property.  In  1918,  however.  Dr.  John  Clifford  reached 
the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  his  entrance  to  the  Christian  ministry, 
and  the  Council  held  that  the  occasion  could  not  be  more  fittingly 
commemorated  than  by  raising  a  “  Clifford  Diamond  Jubilee 
Fund  ”  for  the  endowment  of  the  institution  at  which  he  made 
preparation  for  his  life  work.  Dr.  Clifford  consented,  and  an 
appeal  was  issued  to  the  Churches  in  the  principal  centres  of  the 
Midland  district.  Leicester  took  up  the  challenge  with  enthusiasm 
and  was  prepared  to  raise  two-fifths  of  the  £10,000  required,  but 
from  other  towns  there  was  little  or  no  response,  and  the  effort 
was  abandoned.  In  the  course  of  discussions  covering  the  pre¬ 
ceding  years,  some  members  of  the  Council  would  urge  that  in 
order  to  secure  an  efficient  head  for  the  College,  it  was  necessary 
to  raise  the  annual  income  to  a  higher  figure.  At  another  time 
the  opinion  would  be  emphasised  that  “  if  you  get  the  right  man, 
the  money  will  come.”  And  so  there  was  no  movement  but  that 
of  the  “  vicious  circle,”  until  the  Endowment  Fund  was  sug¬ 
gested,  only  to  be  dropped  almost  immediately. 
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3.  During  the  term  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Goadby’s  office 
as  Principal,  1873-1889,  the  teaching  staff  of  the  College 
was  never  so  complete  as  the  Executive  intended  it  to  be. 
Between  1889  and  1891,  the  work  was  in  charge  of  a 
“  Tutorial  Syndicate,”  on  which  Revs.  E.  E.  Coleman,  J.  Clifford, 
M.A.,  O.  D.  Campbell,  M.A.,  W.  Evans,  W.  Miller,  C.  Payne, 
and  W.  R.  Stevenson,  M.A.,  served  for  longer  or  shorter  periods. 
Then  came  the  appointment  of  Rev.  T.  Witton  Davies,  B.A.,  “  as 
tutor  and  professor  and  general  director  of  the  College.”  “  In 
view  of  Mr.  Davies’  expressed  preference  for  tutorial  as  distinct 
from  presidential  duties,  it  was  suggested  by  the  Council  that  he 
be  asked  to  undertake  the  entire  management  of  the  College,  with 
residence  for  awhile,  in  the  hope  that,  should  the  funds  come  in 
satisfactorily,  he  should  be  provided  with  a  colleague  who  would 
relieve  him  of  all  except  tutorial  duties.”  But  the  “  colleague  ” 
was  not  found,  and  the  published  reports  show  that  for  the  seven 
years  of  his  tenure  of  office.  Dr.  Davies  took  rank  as  “  Principal 
and  Professor  of  Biblical  languages  and  theology.”  When  he 
resigned,  the  Council  of  the  College  passed  the  following  resolu¬ 
tion  on  20th  July,  1898  : 

“  That  after  the  communication  of  Rev.  T.  Witton  Davies, 
B.A.,  Ph.D.,  M.R.A.S.,  of  30th  June,  followed  by  his  intimation 
of  his  acceptance 'of  the  invitation  to  the  Bangor  Baptist  College, 
and  to  the  Bangor  University  College,  the  members  of  the  Council 
feel  that  they  can  only  acquiesce  in  the  arrangements  in  the  spirit 
of  the  resolution  passed  at  their  last  meeting.  At  the  same  time 
they  desire  to  place  on  record  their  high  appreciation  of  all  the 
good  work  done  during  the  seven  years  that  Dr.  Davies  has  so 
honourably  discharged  the  various  duties  of  the  Principalship ; 
they  also  rejoice  in  the  testimony  borne  by  past  and  present 
students  to  the  great  help  and  inspiration  derived  from  Dr. 
Davies’  instructions,  influence,  and  example ;  and  again  congratu¬ 
late  him  on  receiving  an  appointment  to  positions  for  which  his 
special  acquirements  and  aptitudes  so  fully  qualify  him.  The 
Council  also  gladly  and  gratefully  acknowledge  the  unobtrusive 
and  efficient  assistance  which  Mrs.  Davies  has  rendered  in 
regard  to  College  correspondence,  and  other  matters;  and  they 
pray  that  both  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Davies  may  have  much  pleasure 
and  great  prosperity  in  their  prospective  sphere  of  Christian 
service.” 

In  Section  5  the  conditions  are  given  under  which  Rev.  S.  W. 
Bowser,  B..A.,  received  his  appointment  as  “  Resident  Tutor.” 
When  the  proposal  for  union  with  Rawdon  and  Manchester 
Colleges  came  to  nothing,  Mr.  Bowser  became  “  tutor  and 
resident  Principal,”  and  then  “  resident  Principal.”  Mr.  Bowser, 
like  Dr.  Davies,  had  to  proceed  without  the  proposed  “  colleague,” 
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and  in  1909  he  was  recognized  simply  as  “  Principal  ”  of  the 
College. 

The  Warden,  in  his  inaugural  address  on  20th  October,  1898, 
truly  said,  “No  single  individual  is  capable  of  acting  as  Principal 
and  Professor  of  Biblical  Languages  and  Theology  and  Church 
History.” 

The  discouragement  arising  out  of  these  difficulties  was 
very  great,  and  so  the  College  was  ill-prepared  for  the  decline 
which  was  accelerated  by  the  outbreak  and  continuance  of  the 
Great  War. 

4.  On  the  resignation  of  Principal  Bowser  in  1912,  for  the 
sake  of  economy  the  College  ceased  to  be  residential,  and  the 
students  were  “  boarded  out  ”  in  the  neighbourhood,  whilst  the 
Principal’s  residence  was  occupied  by  a  “  House  Governor  ”  who 
superintended  the  students  and  kept  open  the  necessary  class¬ 
rooms.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Council  on  11th  December,  1912, 
the  following  resolution  was  passed :  “  In  accepting  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  the  Principal,  the  Rev.  Sidney  W.  Bowser,  B.A.,  the 
Council  desire  to  express  their  high  appreciation  of  his  personal 
character  and  faithful  service.  In  the  midst  of  difficulties  arising 
from  various  causes,  Mr.  Bowser  has  shown  such  patience, 
industry,  and  steady  persistence  as  merit  a  cordial  acknowledge¬ 
ment.  The  Council  are  grateful  to  Mr.  Bowse^"  for  his  unfailing 
interest  in  the  students  under  his  care,  and  for  the  example  of 
ministerial  diligence  and  Christian  courtesy  which  he  has  always 
set  before  them.  With  regard  to  his  work  as  tutor,  they  wish  to 
make  special  mention  of  his  classes  in  the  Greek  New  Testament, 
to  the  exceptional  value  of  which  frequent  testimony  has  been 
borne.  They  assure  Mr.  Bowser  of  their  sincere  esteem,  and 
trust  he  may  have  before  him  many  years  of  useful  work  in  the 
the  service  of  Christ  and  the  Churches.” 

After  1915  there  was  no  addition  to  the  list  of  students,  and 
in  1917  only  two  men  were  left.  On  11th  November,  1915  it  was 
resolved :  “  This  Council  rejoices  that  some  of  the  students  have 
offered  themselves  for  special  service  in  this  time  of  national 
crisis,  and  expresses  the  hope  that  all  the  men  will  take  similar 
action.  In  view  of  such  conditions,  the  Council  resolves  to 
suspend  the  work  of  the  College  for  the  remainder  of  the  Session, 
and  intends  to  resume  when  the  war  is  over.  The  Council  under¬ 
takes  to  give  careful  and  sympathetic  consideration  to  special  cases 
of  inability  on  the  part  of  the  men  to  render  national  service.” 

Messrs.  R.  Hurt  and  H.  Lloyd  were  accepted  for  service  in 
connection  with  the  R.A.M.C.,  and  went  into  training,  but  Mr. 
Hurt’s  health  broke  down.  Mr.  Lloyd  rendered  good  service  at 
Salonica  until  he  was  invalided  home.  Messrs.  A.  Baldwin  and 
P.  Hampton  were  rejected  on  medical  grounds.  Mr.  A.  E.  Calow, 
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the  last  of  all  the  Mildand  students,  was  accepted  by  the  Y.M.C.A. 
for  service  in  Egypt,  and  was  proceeding  thither  in  the  Maloja, 
when  that  vessel  was  sunk  by  the  enemy  off  Dover,  and  he  saved 
himself  by  swimming.  National  service  was  also  rendered  through 
the  use  of  the  College  building  by  the  military  authorities.  When  it 
was  no  longer  occupied  by  students,  it  became  a  temporary 
hostel,  at  one  time  for  a  detachment  of  the  W.A.A.C.,  and  at 
another  time  for  as  many  soldiers  as  could  be  accommodated 
there. 

Until  the  Congregational  College  was  closed  (under  war 
conditions)  in  1917,  Principal  Dr.  D.  L.  Ritchie  and  Professor 
H.  F.  Sanders,  ,B.A.,  B.D.,  continued  their  valuable  co-operation 
in  tutorial  work.  From  1913  to  1917  Rev.  E.  J.  Roberts,  M.A., 
B.D.,  served  as  Baptist  Tutor.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Oxford  and 
Glasgow  Universities;  had  studied  at  the  Baptist  Theological 
College  of  Scotland,  at  Mansfield  College,  Oxford,  and  at  Mar¬ 
burg  University;  had  taken  first  class  honours  in  philosophy  at 
Glasgow ;  honours  in  the  final  school  in  theology  at  Oxford ;  M.A. 
and  B.D.  at  Glasgow,  and  was  a  Prizeman  in  Logic,  Philosophy, 
Hebrew,  New  Testament  Criticism,  and  Divinity  at  Glasgow,  and 
Prizeman  at  Mansfield  College,  Oxford.  In  1914-15  Rev.  C.  H. 
Watkins,  M.A.,  D.Th.,  who  had  studied  at  Nottingham,  at  Mans¬ 
field  College,  05iford,  and  at  Oxford,  Berlin,  and  Heidelberg 
Universities,  did  valuable  work.  Special  lectures  were  given  and 
occasional  classes  were  held  by  friends  who  readily  rendered  help 
under  the  difficult  circumstances  of  the  time,  and  their  names 
may  be  recorded  here  :  R.  H.  Coats,  M.A.,  B.D. ;  J.  D.  Freeman, 
M.A. ;  R.  C.  Ford,  M.A. ;  F.  S.  Granger,  M.A.,  D.Litt. ;  G.  Hill, 
M.A.,  D.D. ;  G.  Howard  James;  A.  E.  Owen  Jones;  T.  Phillips, 
B.A. ;  F.  C.  Player,  B.A. ;  and  F.  C.  Spurr. 

7.— APPLICATION  OF  ASSETS. 

1.  When  it  became  evident  that  there  was  no  alternative 
to  the  carrying  out  of  the  second  paragraph  of  the  resolution  of 
the  special  Constituency  Meeting  held  on  9th  June,  1914, 
the  Council,  on  1st  July,  1919,  resolved  to  “  recommend  to  the 
Trustees  the  immediate  sale  of  the  College  premises  on  Forest 
Road,”  and  appointed  a  “  sub-committee  to  make  inquiries  with 
regard  to  other  College  property  in  Nottingham,  and  if  they 
should  deem  it  expedient,  to  arrange  for  the  sale  of  it  also.” 
The  result  was  that  the  Forest  Road  property,  sold  to  the 
Y.M.C.A.  to  be  used  as  a  hostel,  realised  £3,500;  the  Mansfield 
Road  property  realised  £720;  and  the  Hyson  Green  property 
£200.  Total,  £4,420.  The  majority  of  the  Trustees  decided  that 
it  was  desirable  to  devote  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  to  the  forming 
of  scholarships  open  to  students  in  English  Baptist  Colleges 
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who  had  matriculated  at  a  British  University,  or  passed  some 
equivalent  examination,  that  the  Trust  for  this  scheme  and  for  the 
Pegs;  Scholarships  should  be  made  co-extensive,  and  that  the 
approval  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  of  the  Charity  Com¬ 
missioners  should  be  sought  accordingly.  In  this  decision  the 
Trustees  of  the  Pegg  Scholarship  Fund  concurred,  and  here  it 
should  be  explained  that  under  the  terms  of  his  will,  dated  30th 
March,  1867,  Mr.  Robert  Pegg,  of  Derby,  bequeathed  the  sum 
of  £2,000  to  be  applied  to  the  foundation  of  two  scholarships  in 
the  General  Baptist  College,  Chilwell,  the  annual  income  thereof 
to  be  disposed  of  from  time  to  time  in  manner  thereinafter 
mentioned.  They  were  of  the  value  of  about  £45  each  per  annum 
for  two  years,  and  were  open  to  students  of  the  College  who 
matriculated  in  the  University  of  London,  and  who  also  passed 
an  examination  in  Hebrew,  in  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament, 
Church  History,  and  the  Christian  Evidences.  The  scholars 
under  the  Trust  were  :  G.  H.  Bennett,  1882-3 ;  F.  Cunliffe,  1884-5 ; 
T.  A.  Plant,  1886-7;  F.  G.  French,  1890-1 ;  N.  H.  Marshall,  B.A,, 
1898-9;  !•  ^1.  Rushbrooke,  B.x\.,  1899-1900;  Gwilym  Davies, 
1902-3;  C  H.  Watkins,  M.A.,  1905-6;  G.  H.  Matthews,  1905-6; 
A.  C.  Underwood,  1908-9;  and  C.  M.  Coltman,  M.A.,  1913-5. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Trustees  proposed  that  in  the  new 
scheme  the  scholarship  shall  be  made  available  for  all  English 
Baptist  Colleges,  whether  the  Trust  Deed  be  of  a  Calvinistic 
or  an  x\rminian  type,  whereas  the  late  College  from  the  beginning 
had  been  a  distinctly  Arminian  foundation,  and  the  property  at 
Nottingham,  from  the  sale  of  which  the  proposed  scholarships 
are  to  be  derived,  was  purchased  with  General  Baptist  money. 

The  names  submitted  for  Trusteeship  in  the  proposed  scheme 
are  those  of  gentlemen  resident  in  the  East  Midland  District 
(whereas  the  scholarships  are  to  be  available  for  English  students 
generally)  with  the  exception  that  the  names  of  Dr.  Clifford  and 
Rev.  W.  J.  Avery  are  included.  But  as  the  filling  up  of  vacancies 
(upon  the  number  of  Trustees  being  reduced  to  seven),  is  to  be 
effected  by  the  Council  of  the  Baptist  Union,  it  may  be  hoped 
that  such  a  piece  of  provincialism  will  find  its  remedy.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  on  5th  February,  1923, 
issued  a  draft  scheme  for  the  College  Foundation.  Any  objec¬ 
tions  or  suggestions  respecting  the  draft  scheme  may  be  made  to 
the  Board  in  writing  within  two  calendar  months  from  that  date, 
as  per  advertisement. 

2.  The  contents  of  the  College  Library  were  distributed  thus  : 
Upwards  of  800  volumes  were  given  to  the  Library  of  the 
Baptist  Union  Women’s  Training  College,  “  Havelock  Hall,” 
Hampstead,  and  426  (including  a  number  of  pamphlets)  to  the 
Baptist  Historical  Society.  Of  the  1,300  books  left,  200  were 
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voted  to  ministers  in  the  East  Midland  Association,  and  to  lay 
preachers  through  their  Association.  The  remainder  found 
purchasers. 

3.  In  1917,  -when  the  military  authorities  were  about  to 
occupy  the  College  premises,  much  of  the  old  furniture  was  sold 
to  make  way  for  army  fittings.  Some  household  effects  were 
retained  until  1920,  and  when  a  selection  had  been  made  from 
them  by  representatives  of  the  Women’s  College,  for  use  at 
Hampstead,  the  rest  were  also  sold. 

8.— THEOLOGICAL  CONTINUITY. 

The  principles  for  the  advancement  of  which  Dan  Taylor 
founded  the  "  Academy  ”  in  1797  are  more  “  living  and  active  ” 
than  ever,  and  are  distinctly  symbolized  and  inculcated  by  means 
of  the  “  John  Clifford  ”  Chair  for  “  General  Baptist  Biblical  and 
Theological  Teaching  ”  at  Rawdon  College.  Toward  its  main¬ 
tenance,  annual  grants  are  made,  with  the  approval  of  the  Charity 
Commissioners,  of  about  £220  from  the  Joseph  Davis  ^harity,  and 
£40  from  the  General  Baptist  Fund  (see  section  6).  Total,  about 
£260.  In  order  to  complete  provision  for  the  Professorship  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  Executive  of  the  College  to  raise  (as  soon  as 
the  financial  condition  of  the  country  will  permit)  a  capital  sum 
to  yield  about  £140  per  annum,  and  thus  secure  £400  in  all.  The 
first  to  fill  the  Chair  is  Rev.  Professor  A.  C.  Underwood,  M.A., 
B.D.,  B.Litt.,  who  commenced  his  training  at  the  Midland 
College,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Oxford,  and  afterwards  served 
on  the  Staff  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  at  Serampore 
College. 

And  so,  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  where  Dan  Taylor, 
a  century  and  a  half  ago,  first  meditated  on  the  problem  of  Baptist 
ministerial  education,  and  had  two  young  men  in  his  own  house  at 
Birchcliffe  for  training,  Rawdon  blends  his  tradition  with  that  of 
his  friend  John  Fawcett,  training  men  that  they  may  be  wise, 
and  may  turn  many  to  righteousness. 


W.  J.  AVERY. 


N.B. — The  proofs  of  this  article  have  been  read  and  slightly 
amended  by  the  kindness  of  W.  E.  Winks. 


The  Apocalyptic  of  Jesus  and 
the  Church. 


For  most  English  readers  Sanday’s  Life  of  Christ  in  Recent 
Research  was  the  first  intimation  of  the  rise  of  a  new 
school  of  historical  criticism  which  found  in  the  apocalyptic 
passages  in  the  gospels  the  true  key  to  an  understanding  of 
Jesus.  Since  then,  mainly  through  the  controversies  associated 
with  the  names  of  Loisy,  Tyrrell,  and  Schweitzer  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  definitely  constructive  work  of  Hogg,  Cairns,  Scott, 
Moffatt,  and  Manson,  on  the  other,  most  have  become  familiar 
with  its  chief  contention.  Apart  from  extravagancies,  it  is  that 
Jesus  shared  to  the  full  the  apocalyptic  expectations  of  His 
age,  that  He  announced  the  imminence  of  the  Last  Tribula¬ 
tion,  the  final  Judgment,  and  the  End  of  the  World,  and  that 
He  anticipated  His  own  speedy  return  after  death  and  on 
the  clouds  of  heaven  to  reign  in  eternal  glory.  It  was  the 
nearness  of  these  great  events  that  was  the  “  good  news  of 
the  Kingdom  ”  to  a  world  in  the  last  stages  of  dissolution ; 
and  as  the  ethical  teaching  of  Jesus  was  based  on  this  expec¬ 
tation,  it  was  only  provisional,  an  “  interim  ethic.” 

It  needs  hardly  to  be  said  that,  though  the  exclusive 
emphasis  laid  upon  the  apocalyptic  element  in  the  gospels  by 
this  school  is  modern,  the  presence  of  that  element  has  not  been 
overlooked  by  scholars  in  the  past.  And  if  men  like  Wel- 
hausen  would  eliminate  it  as  a  foreign  element  intruded  by 
the  primitive  Jewish  Church,  others,  like  that  great  master 
Keim  long  ago,  have  recognized  its  authenticity,  and  in  various 
ways  have  attempted  to  explain  it.  Even  when  allowance  is 
made  for  probable  and  even  certain  expansion  and  heightening^ 
in  transmission,  the  apocalyptic  utterances  of  our  Lord  are  too 
integral  to  the  gospels  to  be  torn  out,  and  they  are  not 
confined  to  such  a  passage  as  Mark  xiii.,  but  pervade  the 
whole.  And  as  Burkitt  says,  “  Whatever  we  may  think  of 
Dr.  Schweitzer’s  solution,  or  that  of  his  opponents,  we  too 
have  to  reckon  with  the  Son  of  Man  who  was  expected  to 
come  before  the  apostles  had  gone  over  the  cities  of  Israel, 
the  Son  of  Man  who  would  come  in  His  kingdom  before  some 
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that  heard  our  Lord  should  taste  death,  the  Son  of  Man  who 
came  to  give  His  life  a  ransom  for  many,  whom  they  would 
see  hereafter  coming  with  the  clouds  of  heaven.”  * 

The  Eschatologists  have  done  good  service  in  compelling 
fresh  consideration  of  such  words,  and  in  proving,  as  against 
a  purely  humanitarian  liberalism,  that  Jesus  did  regard  Him¬ 
self  as  more  and  greater  than  a  prophet  and  teacher  who  was 
no  part  of  His  own  gospel.  Yet  it  is  not  possible  to  recognize 
in  their  portrait  of  the  Master  anything  but  a  distorted  picture. 
It  is  not  only  or  even  mainly  that  there  are  many  words  of 
His  concerning  the  Kingdom  that  are  incompatible  with  the 
apocalyptic  thesis,  and  that  some  of  His  greatest  utterances 
such  as  the  parables  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  the  Good  Samaritan, 
and  the  Publican  and  the  Pharisee  in  the  Temple,  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  His  actual  work  was  on  another  plane.  He 
said,  “  The  Son  of  Man  came  to  seek  and  to  save  the  lost,” 
but,  except  for  the  occasion.  He  need  not  have  said  it.  It  was 
the  passion  of  His  earthly  ministry.  His  Messiahship  was  a 
secret  reserved  for  a  select  circle,  but  His  strength  was  de¬ 
voted  to  preaching  and  healing  among  the  masses  of  the 
people.  He  proclaimed  the  grace  of  the  heavenly  Father,  and 
the  dynamics  of  divine  forgiveness  and  love.  It  was  not 
the  thunder-girt  and  stormy  Jesus  of  the  Eschatologists 
whose  message  was  only  of  imminent  and  inevitable  catas¬ 
trophe,  who  impressed  men  with  His  serene  wisdom,  who  had 
leisure  for  little  children,  who  was  so  genial  that  outcasts  and 
sinners  were  won  by  His  warm  friendliness,  who  so  redeemed 
the  lost  by  His  presence  and  love  that  they  washed  His  feet 
with  their  tears,  and  who  gave  to  His  disciples  as  He  has  given 
to  the  world  a  new  vision  of  God.  Apocalyptic  was  not  the 
main  interest  of  such  a  Jesus,  and  if  His  Messiahship  is  to  be 
interpreted  by  His  life  and  works,  it  was  Saviourhood.  And 
it  is  not  irrelevant  to  note  that,  although  it  is  clear  that  the 
primitive  church  was  inspired  by  apocalyptic  hopes,  the 
gradual  fading  of  those  hopes  and  their  displacement  by 
another  and  more  spiritual  outlook,  did  not  mean  and  has  not 
meant  the  loss  of  faith  in  Jesus  or  any  diminution  of  His 
power,  but  rather  the  exaltation  in  the  love  and  worship  of 
His  people. 

Nevertheless,  however  it  is  to  be  explained,  apocalyptic 
is  so  inwoven  into  the  texture  of  the  gospels  as  to  be  in¬ 
dubitably  authentic.  The  phrases  most  often  on  our  Lord’s 
lips,  “Kingdom  of  God,”  and  “Son  of  Man,”  are  both 
apocalyptic,  and  were  not  original  with  Him.  They  were 
taken  over  by  Him  from  the  apocalyptic  of  His  time.  Indeed, 
1  Preface  to  Quest  of  Historical  Jesus,  by  Schweitzer,  p.  vi. 
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it  is  the  attention  that  has  been  paid  during  recent  years  to 
the  apocalyptic  literature  that  has  resulted  in  the  eschato¬ 
logical  interpretation  of  the  gospels.  It  is  seen  that  these 
particular  utterances  of  Jesus  do  not  stand  alone,  but  attach 
themselves  in  form  and  contents  to  a  mass  of  writings  pro¬ 
duced  during  the  preceding  two  centuries,  and  extending  into 
the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era.  The  great  parable  of 
the  Son  of  Man  coming  in  His  glory  to  judge  the  nations,  for 
example,  though  it  is  very  different  in  spirit  and  motive, 
cannot  be  dissociated  from  the  account  of  judgment  given  in 
the  Book  of  Enoch,  some  of  the  very  phrases  of  which  it 
echoes.2  And  New  Testament  apocalyptic  generally  is  not, 
and  cannot  be,  isolated  from  its  context  in  the  abundant 
apocalyptic  output  of  the  period. 

Apocalyptic  was  the  last,  and  in  some  respects  the 
highest  form  taken  by  the  Jewish  hope  of  a  great  Kingdom 
of  God.  In  its  earliest  shape  that  hope  wa^  not  only  purely 
national,  but  materialistic,  being  little  more  than  the  expecta¬ 
tion  that  God  would  raise  up  from  the  House  of  David  a  king 
who  would  rule  justly  and  whose  reign  would  bring  un¬ 
bounded  prosperity  to  the  people.  Even  so  far  back  as  Amos, 
his  reference  to  the  “  Day  of  the  Lord  ”  proves  that  the  idea 
that  God  by  some  mighty  act  would  exalt  and  glorify  Israel 
had  long  been  familiar,  though  he  gives  the  expectation  a  new 
turn  by  announcing  that  the  Day  would  be  a  Day  of  Judgment 
not  only  for  Israel’s  foes,  but  for  Israel  itself.  In  the  course 
of  its  history  this  expectation  in  the  minds  of  the  prophets 
took  various  forms.  Sometimes  the  coming  kingdom  was 
associated  with  a  Messiah  and  sometimes  not.  Sometimes  it 
narrowed  to  a  mere  vindication  of  the  Jews,  and  sometimes 
it  widened  to  a  universal  brotherhood  among  men,  and  endless 
peace  on  an  earth  from  which  every  shadow  of  pain  and  trouble 
had  been  banished.  But  through  their  whole  history,  and 
especially  after  the  return  from  exile,  and  whether  the  Hope 
took  high  forms  or  low,  the  Jews  looked  forward  to  a  great 
Day  of  the  Lord,  a  divine  intervention,  a  time  when  God 
would  vindicate  their  faith  before  the  world  and  establish  His 
own  Kingdom  in  the  earth. 

But  in  the  second  century  before  Christ,  when  prolonged 
disappointment  and  heavy  oppression  had  worn  down  the 
hopes  of  the  people,  apocalyptic,  of  which  there  had  been 
some  anticipations  even  in  the  older  prophecy,  suddenly  sprang 
into  vigorous  life.  The  chief  characteristic  of  the  new 

2 Enoch  Ixii. ;  and  compare  Testament  of  XII.  Patriarchs — “I  was 
alone,  and  God  comforted  me:  I  was  sick,  and  the  Lord  visited  me:  I 
was  in  prison,  and  my  God  showed  favour  unto  me,”  etc..  Test.  Jos.  i.  6. 
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apocalyptic  is  that  it  abandons  once  for  all  the  old  expectation 
of  a  Kingdom  of  God  on  this  present  earth.^  If  these  writers 
speak  at  all  of  an  earthly  kingdom  it  is  as  having  only  a 
temporary  duration  (three  generations;  400;  1,000  years,  etc.), 
and  therefore  not  as  being  the  kingdom  of  God  which  in  their 
view  is  eternal.  But  this  temporal  kingdom  is  but  a  concession 
to  the  older  tradition.  The  great  and  controlling  conviction  of 
the  apocalyptists  is  that  the  material  order  is  hastening  to  its 
dissolution,  and  that  the  world  is  so  evil  that  nothing  but 
immediate  judgment  awaits  it.  As  the  Apocalypse  of  Baruch 
expresses  it — 

For  the'youth  of  the  world  is  past, 

And  the  strength  of  the  creation  is  already  exhausted. 

And  the  advent  of  the  times  is  very  short, 

Yea,  they  have  passed  by: 

And  the  pitcher  is  near  to  the  cistern. 

And  the  ship  to  the  port. 

— LXXXV.  10. 

There  will  be  a  fierce  tribulation  for  the  righteous  for  a  little 
while,  and  then  God  will  put  forth  His  power  suddenly,  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  will  pass  away  like  smoke,  and  there 
will  be  a  new  and  supernatural  order  in  which  the  righteous 
in  Israel  will  be  immortal  and  blessed  for  ever.  It  will  be  a 
spiritual  creation  in  which  there  are  spiritual  abodes  for  the 
approved  of  God,  while  the  wicked  remain  in  or  are  doomed 
to  Sheol.  Nothing  that  man  can  do  will  hasten  the  coming 
of  this  New  Creation.  Men  can  but  wait,  and  by  obedience 
to  the  Law  of  God  prepare  themselves  for  it.  But  that  the 
time  is  short  is  the  message  of  these  writers  from  Daniel 
onwards.  Some  of  them  are  intensely  Jewish  in  their  outlook, 
but  others  extend  the  mercies  of  the  Age  to  Come  to  the 
worthy  among  the  Gentiles.  It  is  evident  that  such  concep¬ 
tions  as  these  mark  a  significant  advance  on  the  older 
prophetic  visions  of  the  future. 

Not  all  of  these  writers  speak  of  a  Messiah  in  connection 
with  these  hopes,  for  obvious  reasons.  Of  those  who  do,  some 
adhere  to  the  old  tradition  of  a  Son  of  David,  and  some,  under 
the  influence  of  the  Maccabean  victories,  declare  he  will  be 
of  the  tribe  of  Levi.  A  late  writer  of  this  school  says  that  he 
will  reign  in  the  temporal  kingdom  and  will  die  at  the  end  of 
it.^  But  a  bold  and  original  thinker,  one  of  the  writers  of  the 
Book  of  Enoch,  takes  the  “  Son  of  Man  ”  of  Daniel,  who  in 
that  book  is  not  a  person  but  a  symbol  of  the  righteous  com- 

3  Charles — Eschatology,  Hebrew,  Jewish,  and  Christian,  p.  247ff. 

4  2  Esdras  vii.  29. 
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munity,  and  speaks  of  him  as  the  Messiah  who  waits  in  heaven 
for  his  manifestation  at  the  approaching  end  of  the  world. 
He  has  been  from  the  beginning  with  God.  Says  this  writer, 
and  the  free  use  of  figures  is  noteworthy  and  characteristic  of 
apocalyptic — 

"  And  in  that  place  I  saw  the  fountain  of  righteousness 
which  was  inexhaustible:  and  around  it  were  many  foun¬ 
tains  of  wisdom.  And  all  the  thirsty  drank  of  them,  and 
were  filled  with  wisdom,  and  their  dwellings  were  with  the 
righteous  and  holy  and  elect.  And  at  that  hour  that  Son  of 
Man  was  named  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  of  Spirits, 
and  his  name  before  the  Head  of  Days.  Yea,  before  the 
sun  and  the  signs  were  created,  before  the  stars  of  heaven 
were  made,  his  name  was  named  before  the  Lord  of  Spirits. 
He  shall  be  a  staff  to  the  righteous  whereon  to  stay  them¬ 
selves  and  not  fall,  and  he  shall  be  the  light  of  the  Gentiles, 
and  the  hope  of  those  who  are  troubled  of  heart.  .  .  .  And 
for  this  reason  hath  he  been  chosen  and  hidden  before  Him, 
before  the  creation  of  the  world  and  for  evermore.”  ® 

It  is  this  Son  of  Man  who  is  to  sit  on  the  throne  of  his 
glory  and  judge  the  kings  and  the  mighty  and  the  exalted  of 
the  earth,  and  reward  the  righteous  with  “  garments  of  glory.” 

“  The  Lord  of  Spirits  will  abide  over  them,  and  with 
that  Son  of  Man  shall  they  eat  and  lie  down  and  rise  up  for 
ever  and  ever.” 

It  is  impossible  to  make  a  harmonious  whole  of  all  the 
varied  anticipations  and  visions  of  these  sometimes  beautiful 
but,  to  us,  always  strange  books;  and  it  is  impossible  to  say 
how  far  these  ideas  were  general  in  the  time  of  Christ. 
Probably  the  masses  of  the  people  still  adhered  to  the  national 
and  earthly  hope  of  deliverance  from  foreign  oppression  and 
supremacy  over  other  nations.  But  the  number  of  these  books 
and  fragments  of  them  that  have  survived  itself  witnesses  to 
their  wide  diffusion.  There  is  no  doubt  of  their  popularity  in 
many  devout  circles,  and  their  great  influence  on  the  early 
church  which  preserved  them.  And  there  is  equally  no  doubt 
that  our  Lord  was  familiar  with  the  apocalyptic  movement, 
and  deliberately  attached  His  message  to  this — the  last  form 
taken  by  the  ancient  expectation,  as  it  voiced  itself  not  in  a 
book  but  in  a  man,  John  the  Baptist. 

Nor  is  it  very  difficult  to  see  why  He  should  do  so,  apart 
from  His  recognition  of  the  divine  calling  of  John. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  in  this  way.  He  associated  His 
mission  and  work  with  the  past.  He  set  Himself  in  line  with 

5  Enoch  xlviii.  1 — 6  (Charles). 
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the  great  process  of  revelation  as  the  culmination  and  goal  of 
it  all.  He  announced  by  His  very  adoption  of  apocalyptic  that 
He  had  not  come  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil.  His  point  of  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  age-long  hope  of  His  people  was  in  the  apocalyptic 
in  which  that  hope  had  already  been  transmuted  into  a  higher 
expectation. 

2.  In  the  second  place,  as  the  interests  of  apocalyptic 
were  spiritual  and  not  material,  its  conception  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God  as  a  heavenly  order  was  infinitely  nearer  to  His 
thought  than  the  merely  national  kingdom  of  popular  expec¬ 
tation.  And  it  is  well  to  realize  that  when  Jesus  spoke  of 
the  Kingdom  He  did  not  mean  a  new  social  adjustment  and 
order  to  be  brought  about  merely  by  human  effort  and  policy, 
but  a  supernatural  kingdom,  the  reign  of  God  over  a  redeemed 
humanity. 

3.  In  the  third  place,  the  Son  of  Man  of  Daniel  as 
individualised  by  Enoch  was  nearer  to  His  own  consciousness 
of  a  unique  relationship  to  the  Father  than  the  “  Son  of 
David”  who  was  to  restore  the  fortunes  of  Israel.  There 
were  no  earthly  and  political  associations  round  the  conception 
of  the  “  Son  of  Man,”  but  there  was  the  suggestion  of  divine 
origin  and  authority. 

4.  In  the  fourth  place,  apocalyptic  contained  the  idea  of 
crisis,  and  of  the  need  of  alertness  in  view  of  unforeseen  move¬ 
ments  of  God.  The  watchword  of  apocalyptic  was  Be  ready, 
with  your  loins  girt!  And  the  God  of  Jesus  was  dynamic 
and  not  static,  not  a  God  merely  in  the  historic  process,  but 
over  it,  a  God  who  did  things  by  the  exercise  of  His  free 
power.  Upon  this,  in  its  own  way,  apocalyptic  laid  immense 
emphasis. 

5.  And  lastly,  the  ethic  of  apocalyptic,  simply  because  it 
was  based  on  the  conviction  of  the  transiency  of  earthly 
things,  tended  to,  and  at  its  best  was,  an  absolute  ethic.  There 
are  tnore  anticipations  of  Christ’s  teaching,  on  mutual  for¬ 
giveness,  for  example,  in  some  of  these  writings  than  in  the 
Old  Testament.®  And  this  is  natural.  A  true  ethic  must  be 
transcendental.  Its  sanctions  and  inspirations  cannot  be  in 
the  world  of  sense  and  experience,  but  in  the  unseen.  And 
apocalyptic,  breaking  away  as  it  did  from  the  world-order, 
found  them  there  as  did  Christ  Himself. 

It  is  in  our  Lord’s  references  to  the  future  that  we 
naturally  look  for  and  find  His  apocalyptic  teaching,  for  it  is 
with  the  future  that  apocalyptic  is  concerned.  And  it  may  be 
conveniently  and  briefly  associated  with  three  groups  of 
sayings. 

^cp.  Charles  Between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  p.  1S3. 
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(a).  There  is  first  the  discourse  on  Last  Things  recorded 
in  Mark  xiii.  and  parallels  in  Matthew  and  Luke.  After 
referring,  in  answer  to  a  question,  to  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple,  He  passes  on  to  warn  His  disciples  of  coming  perse¬ 
cutions  and  against  false  Christs,  and  bids  them  hold  them¬ 
selves  in  readiness  for  the  sudden  coming  of  their  Lord, 
which  would  take  place  in  that  generation,  though  the  actual 
Day  and  Hour  was  unknown  even  to  the  Son  Himself.  In 
connection  with  this  discourse  it  should  be  said  that  a  great 
and  increasing  majority  of  scholars  find  in  it  a  brief  inter¬ 
polated  Jewish-Christian  apocalypse  consisting  of  (in  Mark) 
vv.  7-8,  14-20,  24-2o.  These  verses  come  away  easily,  not 
only  without  disturbing,  but  with  gain  to  the  context,  leaving 
a  straightforward,  unconfusing,  and  characteristic  utterance. 

(&).  In  the  second  place  there  is  a  group  of  parables  which 
emphasise  the  necessity  of  watchfulness  in  view  of  the  sudden 
return  of  the  Master  or  Bridegroom. 

(c).  And  in  the  third  place  there  are  a  number  of  sayings 
which  raise  the  problem  in  an  acute  form.  “  When  they 
persecute  you  in  this  city,  flee  into  the  next;  for  verily  I  say 
unto  you.  Ye  shall  not  have  gone  through  the  cities  of  Israel, 
till  the  Son  of  Man  be  come  ”  (Matt.  x.  23).  “  And  He  said 
unto  them.  Verily  I  say  unto  you.  There  be  some  here,  of 
them  that  stand  by,  which  shall  in  no  wise  taste  of  death,  till 
they  see  the  Kingdom  of  God  come  with  power  ”  (Mark  ix.  1). 
“  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  that  ye  which  have  followed  me,  in 
the  regeneration  when  the  Son  of  Man  shall  sit  on  the  throne 
of  His  glory,  ye  shall  also  sit  upon  twelve  thrones  judging  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel”  (Matt.  xix.  28).  Then  there  is  His 
word  to  Caiaphas,  “  Henceforth  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man 
sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  Power,  and  coming  on  the  clouds 
of  heaven  ”  (Matt.  xxvi.  64) ;  to  which  can  be  added  His 
words  to  the  disciples  at  the  Last  Supper,  “  I  will  not  drink 
from  henceforth  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine,  until  the  Kingdom 
of  God  shall  come  ”  (Luke  xxii.  18).  All  these  are  apocalyptic 
sayings,  and  even  when  allowance  is  made  for  poetic  form,  as 
in  the  last  quotation,  and  for  a  probably  pregnant  force  in 
the  “  henceforth  ”  of  the  declaration  before  Caiaphas,  they  do 
suggest  that  our  Lord  looked  forward  to  a  future  and  speedy 
coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  true  apocalyptic  fashion, 
and  that  He  connected  this  with  His  own  more  or  less  imme¬ 
diate  return  in  glory.  The  end  might  come  at  any  moment, 
but  would  certainly  be  within  the  lifetime  of  His  disciples,  or 
of  some  of  them. 

If  stress  is  to  be  laid  on  the  letter  of  these  announce¬ 
ments  and  they  are  to  be  interpreted  solely  through  the 
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current  apocalyptic,  then  we  are  shut  up  to  the  conclusion 
that  our  Lord  shared  the  mistaken  hope  of  His  time,  for 
nothing  of  this  kind  took  place.  But  even  if  it  were  so,  such 
an  acknowledgment  would  not  affect  our  faith  in  Jesus  as  the 
Son  of  God,  the  ground  of  our  hope,  and  the  object  of  our 
worship.  We  should  see  in  it  only  part  of  the  conditions  of 
human  limitation  inseparable  from  a  real  Incarnation.  Says 
Keim,  “  If  it  is  possible  for  us  to  discover  that  the  very  idea  of 
the  impending  decisive  judgments  of  God,  which  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  His  soul  with  fresh  strength,  steeled  His  human 
courage,  and  heightened  His  self-renouncing  devotion,  by 
instigating  Him  to  save  from  Judgment  whatever  could  by 
any  means  be  saved,  we  gladly  surrender  our  minds  to  the 
narrowed  conception  as  the  good  will  of  God,  who  could  only 
in  such  a  way  uphold  the  sinking  human  energies  of  His 
instrument,  and  secure  the  fruits  of  His  campaign  in  violently 
shaken  and  vanquished  human  souls.” 

And  yet  before  we  acquiesce  in  this  explanation  there 
are  many  weighty  considerations  to  which  justice  must  be 
done. 

1.  Our  Lord’s  conception  of  God,  except  that  it  also 
was  dynamic,  was  not  the  apocalyptic  conception.  There  is 
scarcely  anything  in  common  between  the  absent  God  of  the 
apocalyptists  who  will  intervene  only  at  the  end  of  the  world, 
and  the  very  present  God  of  Jesus  who  feeds  the  birds  of  the 
air,  clothes  the  lilies  of  the  field,  and  is  the  forgiving  and  loving 
Father  of  men.  Jesus  sees  the  earth  of  the  present  as  the  scene 
of  divine  and  gracious  activities,  and  the  familiar  petition, 
"  Thy  kingdom  come :  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  done 
in  heaven,”  though  it  is  apocalyptic  in  form  is  not  one  which 
any  thorough-going  apocalyptist  could  offer. 

2.  Though  He  adopted  the  Enochic  title  of  ”  Son  of 
Man,”  with  its  suggestion  of  supernatural  origin  and  authority, 
a  study  of  the  many  passages  in  which  it  occurs  shows  that 
He  fused  it  with  the  Suffering  Servant  of  H.  Isaiah,  which 
in  effect  transformed  it  out  of  all  recognition. 

3.  The  Kingdom  of  God,  whatever  He  said  of  the  future, 
was  a  present  reality  to  Him.  It  had  already  come  in  His 
own  consciousness  of  spiritual  relationship  to  the  Father,  and 
the  proof  to  others  of  the  presence  of  the  Kingdom  in  the 
midst  of  men  was  the  mighty  deeds  of  mercy  that  accompanied 
His  ministry.  The  mere  transference  of  the  Kingdom  from 
the  future  into  the  present  was  a  revolution  in  apocalyptic, 
as  great  as  was  an  earthly  career  for  the  “  Son  of  Man.” 

4.  There  is  His  own  hint  of  what  He  called  the 

7  Jesus  of  Nazara,  vol.  IV.,  p.  105  (Eng.  Trans.). 
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“  mystery  of  the  kingdom,”  which  of  itself  suggested  that 
there  was  something  original  in  His  message  and  work;  and 
the  immense  wealth  and  variety  of  His  parabolic  teaching  is 
a  comment  on  His  words. 

5.  There  is  His  habitual  reserve  on  eschatological 
matters,  His  refusal,  for  example,  to  discuss  the  common 
apocalyptic  problem  as  to  the  number  of  the  saved.®  And 
there  is  His  identification  of  John  the  Baptist  with  the  ex¬ 
pected  Elijah,  an  identification  which  would  have  astonished 
that  lonely  prophet,  but  which  does  suggest  the  freedom  with 
which  our  Lord  could  treat  apocalyptic  conceptions. 

6.  Our  Lord’s  ethical  teaching,  though  it  is  transcen¬ 
dental,  is  not  apocalyptic.  It  is  based  not  on  the  imminence 
of  a  supernatural  invasion  and  the  destruction  of  the  world, 
but  on  men’s  present  relations  to  God.  It  is  because  God  is 
of  the  nature  Jesus  discloses  that  men  are  to  be  pure  and 
meek  and  unselfish  and  forgiving.  They  are  to  be  perfect 
as  their  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect.  Such  an  ethic  is  not 
hedonistic  or  utilitarian,  and  our  Lord  made  no  secret  of  the 
hardship  and  suffering  it  would  involve  in  the  present  order. 
On  the  contrary  He  trod  the  path  of  suffering  Himself,  and 
called  upon  His  followers  to  take  up  the  Cross.  It  is  only  by 
such  an  ethic  that  the  present  world  can  be  redeemed,  and 
there  is  nothing  transitory  or  provisional  in  its  basis  in  the 
character  of  God. 

7.  And  above  all,  as  we  have  already  seen,  there  was 
the  genius  of  His  ministry.  His  passion  for  souls,  the  special 
work  of  saving  the  lost  which  He  declared  was  the  work  He 
came  to  do.  His  first  miracle  was  connected  by  Himself  with 
His  power  to  forgive  sins,  and  He  went  to  His  death  as  the 
Saviour  of  men.  Nor  can  we  imagine  that  His  identification 
of  Himself  with  the  Suffering  Servant  was  an  afterthought. 
It  was  clearly  to  fulfil  this  vocation  that  He  came  forth  from 
Galilee  and  began  His  ministry. 

So  we  have  these  two  things  side  by  side  in  the  words 
of  Jesus,  and  it  is  possible  that  it  is  beyond  our  power  to 
reconcile  them.  Dowden,  in  his  classic  book  on  Shakespeare, 
speaking  of  Hamlet,  says,  “  It  must  not  be  supposed  then  that 
any  idea,  any  magic  phrase  will  solve  the  difficulties  presented 
by  the  play,  or  suddenly  illuminate  everything  in  it  which 
is  obscure.  The  obscurity  itself  is  a  vital  part  of  the  work  of 
art  which  deals  not  with  a  problem  but  with  a  life.”®  A 
more  recent  writer,  dealing  with  Robertson’s  solution  of  the 
difficulties  of  this  play  by  a  theory  of  unassimilated  portions 

®  cp.  2  Esdras  viii.  3;  Ap.  Bar.  xx.  11. 

9  Shakespeare — His  Mind  and  Art,  p.  127. 
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of  an  older  play,  suggests  more  reasonably  that  the  obscurity 
is  due  to  the  inferiority  of  our  minds  to  Shakespeare’s,  in 
that  he  in  his  greatness  was  able  to  combine  in  inner  harmony 
ideas  and  emotions  which  are  beyond  our  power  to  reconcile. 
It  need  not  surprise  us,  then,  if  in  the  consciousness  of  our 
Lord,  and  in  a  mind  so  vastly  greater  than  any  other  that  has 
appeared  on  earth,  there  should  be  perfect  harmony  between 
all  these,  to  us,  so  different  and  discordant  conceptions.  Most 
certainly,  there  is  nowhere  any  sign  in  Him  of  inward  con¬ 
tradiction,  of  difficulty  or  confusion.  It  may  be  that  it  is  the 
very  greatness  of  Jesus  that  baffles  us  here  as  in  so  many  ways. 

And  yet  we  are  no  more  compelled  to  this  conclusion 
than  we  are  to  tfie  admission  that  our  Lord  was  fundamentally 
mistaken.  If  we  approach  the  problem  by  way  of  the  actual 
sequel  to  our  Lord’s  death  and  resurrection,  we  do  have  a 
measure  of  light.  In  the  experience  of  the  early  church  as 
that  experience  throbs  in  the  New  Testament  we  find  that, 
in  spite  of  the  persistence  of  apocalyptic  hopes,  there  is  the 
joyous  consciousness  of  a  present  and  supernatural  life  in 
Christ,  and  of  a  Kingdom  of  God  into  which  believers  had 
already  been  introduced.  “  God  has  delivered  us  from  the 
power  of  darkness,  and  translated  us  into  the  Kingdom  of  the 
.Son  of  His  love.’”  And  we  are  entitled  to  say  with  Moffatt, 
“  If  the  primitive  theology  of  the  Church  succeeded  in  pene¬ 
trating-  to  some  consciousness  of  the  present  kingdom,  it  is 
an  inversion  of  probabilities  to  deny  that  the  mind  of  Jesus 
was  unequal  to  such  a  range  and  depth  of  insight.”  But 
this  is  to  suggest  that  our  Lord  may  have  anticipated  some¬ 
thing  of  what  actually  happened,  and  that  this  underlies  His 
apocalyptic  language.  What  He  had  to  express,  it  must  be 
remembered,  was  not  the  mere  triumph  of  His  cause,  or  of 
His  ideas  and  influence,  as  though  He  were  a  rejected  prophet 
sure  of  ultimate  vindication,  but  the  coming  of  a  Kingdom 
of  which  He  was  the  embodiment  and  Lord,  and  which  was 
so  identified  with  Himself  and  His  redeeming  work  that  it 
would  ever  depend  on  His  presence  and  power.  How  except 
in  symbols  of  some  kind  could  that  be  expressed  while  it 
was  yet  in  the  future?  The  very  use  of  symbols  suggests, 
as  does  the  Lord’s  Supper,  a  reality  beyond  the  power  of  prose 
to  describe.  In  other  connections  we  have  seen  how  our  Lord 
transmuted  apocalyptic  conceptions,  changing  the  lead  to 
gold ;  can  we  not  believe  that  His  use  of  apocalyptic  language 
was  always  to  the  same  purpose?  In  the  fourth  gospel,  as 
in  great  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  apocalyptic  is  tran¬ 
scended,  and  the  apocalyptic  words  of  Jesus  are  translated 

10  Theology  of  the  Gospels,  p.  83. 
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into  the  language  of  spiritual  experience.  The  very  phrase, 
“  Kingdom  of  God  ”  almost  disappears,  and  “  Eternal  Life  ” 
takes  its  place,  and  the  two  instances  in  which  it  occurs  are 
connected  with  the  spiritual  birth.  The  Judgment  ceases  to 
be  spectacular  and  reserved  unto  the  close  of  the  world,  it  is 
a  process  proceeding  during  the  earthly  life  of  Jesus  and  con¬ 
tinuing  as  the  Holy  Spirit  convinces  the  world  of  sin,  of 
righteousness,  and  of  judgment.  If  there  is  one  great  Day  of 
Judgment  it  is  past,  for  it  was  the  day  when  Christ  judged 
and  dethroned  the  Prince  of  this  World  on  the  Cross.  “  Now 
is  the  judgment  of  this  world,  now  is  the  Prince  of  this  world 
cast  out.”  The  hour  in  which  the  Son  is  glorified  is  the 
same  hour  in  which  He  glorified  the  Father  in  triumph  of 
obedience.  And  instead  of  an  apocalyptic  coming  of  Jesus 
with  the  clouds  of  heaven,  we  have  in  John  His  coming  in 
the  power  of  the  Spirit  to  abide  with  and  in  His  people. 
The  second  advent  has  taken  place,  and  continues  in  increas¬ 
ing  power,  and  the  existence  and  experience  of  the  church 
is  the  proof  of  it.  Dare  we  say  that  the  Evangelist  has  mis¬ 
taken  the  mind  of  Jesus  on  all  these  matters,  and  has  given 
us  a  Jesus  greater  because  more  spiritual  than  the  Jesus  of 
history?  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  hold  that  his  is  the  true 
interpretation,  and  that  our  Lord  did  look  forward  to  a 
spiritual  event,  even  such  a  personal  coming  in  the  Spirit  as 
actually  came  to  pass?  It  was  inevitable,  under  the  conditions 
of  His  earthly  life,  that  this  glory  and  power  of  the  future 
should  be  formulated  and  expressed  in  symbols,  and  these 
symbols  lay  to  His  hand.  And  the  more  we  realize  our 
Lord’s  greatness  and  His  sovereign  freedom  in  the  use  of 
apocalyptic  language  and  ideas,  the  less  shall  we  be  disposed 
to  believe  that  His  horizon  was  really  bounded  by  its  form. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  deal  in  any  detail  with  the  later 
apocalyptic  of  the  New  Testament.  It  was  entirely  natural 
that  the  primitive  Jewish  Church,  inheriting  the  whole 
apocalyptic  tradition  of  the  age,  should  understand  literally 
these  utterances  of  Christ,  and  be  dominated  by  the  expecta¬ 
tion  of  His  visible  return,  either  to  restore  the  Kingdom  of 
David  or  to  fulfil  the  apocalyptic  programme.  The  apostle 
Paul,  in  his  early  ministry  appears  to  have  been  strongly 
apocalyptic,  though  the  peculiarities  of  his  expectation  con¬ 
cerning  the  prior  appearance  of  the  “  Man  of  Sin  ”  derive  not 
from  Jesus  but  from  the  Pharisaic  circles  from  whence  he 
came.  In  his  later  ministry,  however,  his  apocalyptic  became 
blanched,  even  to  vanishing  away,  as  the  Person  of  Christ 
grew  upon  him  in  its  soteriological  and  cosmic  significance. 
After  his  experiences  at  Ephesus,  when  he  “  despaired  even  of 
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life,”  and  between  the  two  epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  there  is 
a  marked  change  of  tone  and  personal  outlook.  His  hope  had 
been  to  see  Christ  descending  from  heaven,  now  and  hence¬ 
forth  it  was  that  he  should  depart  and  be  with  the  Lord.  In 
the  letter  pf  Jude,  “  Enoch  ”  is  quoted  as  inspired  scripture 
not  only  with  reference  to  the  apocalyptic  coming  of  Christ, 
but  to  the  fall  of  the  angels.  In  the  Book  of  Revelation,  with 
its  large  quotations  from  Jewish  apocalypses,  we  have  a 
sudden  and  brilliant  blazing  of  the  apocalyptic  faith,  but  in  a 
comparatively  brief  time  the  Book  became  an  enigma  to  a 
church  that  was  moving  rapidly  away  from  these  ideas.  In 
the  fourth  gospel, 'as  we  have  seen,  they  were  spiritualised; 
and  in  the  first  Johannine  epistle,  though  we  still  feel  the 
vibrations  of  apocalyptic  thought,  even  the  Antichrist  has 
become  a  symbol  of  false  teachers.  The  Church  had  taken 
another  and  a  higher  road,  though  there  have  seldom  been 
wanting,  and  more  especially  in  times  of  crisis,  some  who 
have  strayed  into  the  thickets  that  cover  the  forsaken  path. 

It  only  remains  to  ask  whether  there  is  still  any  value  in 
the  apocalyptic  which,  as  such,  we  have  left  behind.  And 
surely  there  is. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Church  cannot  live  without  hope. 
It  cannot,  without  falsity  to  its  faith  in  Jesus,  acquiesce  in 
the  present  condition  of  the  world.  It  is  bound  to  believe  in 
its  redemption.  And  apocalyptic  does  fix  our  attention  on 
the  future,  a  future  in  which  the  divine  purpose  shall  be 
fulfilled.  There  is  the  “  one  far  off  divine  event  to  which  the 
whole  creation  moves.”  If  we  say  with  Cairns,  “  The  prin¬ 
ciple  .  .  .  that  the  true  meaning  of  the  Parousia  discourses  is 
the  symbolical  and  poetic  presentation  of  the  future  victory 
of  Christ  in  His  Kingdom,”  then  we  must  go  on  to  say  with 
him,  “  This  whole  view  of  the  future  necessarily  carries  the 
disciple  beyond  religious  individualism.  It  is  a  practical 
assertion  that  the  entire  domain  of  human  life  belongs  to 
Christ,  not  only  that  inner  world  in  which  each  disciple  walks 
alone  with  his  God,  but  also  the  great  outward  world  of  human 
society  in  all  its  varied  forms.”  “  It  is,  after  all,  a  Kingdom 
that  we  have  in  view,  and  that  kingdom  the  goal  of  all  history. 
It  is  a  wide  and  inspiring  prospect  that  is  spread  before  us, 
not  the  mere  salvation  of  isolated  souls,  but  the  redemption 
of  humanity.  Apocalyptic  bids  us  lift  up  our  eyes  to  the 
future ;  and  the  Church  perishes  when  it  loses  the  vision. 

In  the  second  place,  by  its  stress  on  the  power  of  God, 
it  is  a  permanent  reminder  of  the  futility  of  all  efforts  to  save 
the  world  by  mere  human  policies  and  arrangements.  What 

”  Christianity  in  the  Modern  World,  p.  208. 
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is  often  spoken  of  as  the  “  Kingdom  of  God,”  the  social  better¬ 
ment  which  is  to  be  the  issue  of  programmes  and  acts  of  Par¬ 
liament  and  international  understandings,  is  scarcely  even  a 
parody  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  according  to  the  gospels.  Such 
ends  may  be  legitimate  objects  of  Christian  activities,  and 
part  of  the  duty  we  owe  to  God  and  man.  But  the  service 
of  the  Kingdom  is  other  than  this.  It  involves  the  ethic  of 
Jesus,  the  renunciation  of  the  world  for  the  sake  of  the 
world,  the  bearing  of  love’s  cross  along  the  path  He  went, 

in  the  conviction  that  it  is  the  pathway  of  the  redeeming 

energies  of  God.  For  the  Kingdom  of  God  comes  not  with 
observation,  but  by  the  power  of  God  working  in  and  through 
human  hearts  consciously  surrendered  to  Him.  And  it  is  ever 
coming,  and  never  to  be  fully  manifested  in  this  world  of  time  and 
space  which  has  an  end.  It  involves  a  redeemed  humanity,  and 
not  merely  a  more  happily  situated  humanity.  And  it  was  part 
of  the  message  of  Jesus  that  the  power  of  God  to  accomplish 
wonders  of  redemption  is  at  the  service  of  His  love,  when 
men  have  faith  enough  to  believe  in  it,  and  venture  them¬ 
selves  for  and  upon  Him.  It  is  this  value  of  apocalyptic 

that  is  rightly  emphasised  by  Professor  Hogg  in  his  sugges¬ 
tive  book,  Christ’s  Message  of  the  Kingdom. 

And  in  the  third  place  apocalyptic  insists  on  the  element 
of  crisis  and  surprise  in  the  life  of  the  world  and  of  the  in¬ 
dividual.  It  contradicts  the  fatal  belief  in  inevitable  and 
mechanical  progress,  which  cuts  the  nerve  of  effort  and 
deceives  men  to  their  undoing.  Says  Dr.  Galloway  in  his 
book  on  The  Idea  of  Immortality,^^  “  The  presence  of  sin  in  the 
world  makes  progress  a  hard  and  bitter  conflict,  and  the  good 
can  only  grow  in  the  individual  and  society  as  the  fruit  of 
struggle  and  earnest  endeavour.  Life  for  man  is  a  long  series 
of  tests.  Hence  human  progress  is  not  an  inflexible  movement 
in  a  pre-determined  line,  but  a  spiritual  task,  and  so  human 
experience  is  a  discipline  and  an  education.”  In  its  own  way, 
and  by  its  demand  for  watchfulness,  apocalyptic  stresses  the 
same  truth.  It  emphasises  the  incalculable  element  in  history 
and  life,  and  the  necessity  of  the  wakeful  mind  and  readiness 
for  the  Great  Hour.  There  are  some  to  whom  the  concrete 
images  of  apocalyptic  are  still  so  helpful  that  their  spiritual 
vigilance  seems  to  them  to  depend  upon  belief  in  the  very  letter, 
just  as  there  are  some  ancient  souls  to  whom  heaven  itself  is 
inconceivable  apart  from  the  golden  pavement  and  the  orient 
pearl.  But  we  are  not  living  in  a  two-storied  universe;  the 
heavens  have  become  astronomical,  and  it  is  not  possible  for 
those  who  see  apocalyptic  in  historical  perspective  and  realize 

12  p.  226. 
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its  origin,  development,  and  final  transmutation,  to  use  it  in 
this  artless  way.  It  is  the  more  important  that  we  should 
not  miss  its  essential  truth.  We  do  live  in  a  universe  of 
immeasurable  possibilities,  and  in  a  world  in  which  the  will  of 
God  and  man  are  realities.  In  such  a  world  the  attitude  of 
alertness,  of  watchfulness  against  sudden  temptation,  of  readiness 
for  unlooked-for  tests,  of  promptness  to  seize  the  swift  and 
precious  opportunity,  and  of  expectation  of  fresh  movements  of 
the  Spirit  of  God,  is  the  only  reasonable  attitude.  In  crises  of  the 
world  and  of  life,  in  visions  that  come  and  go  like  lightning  that 
shines  from  one  end  of  heaven  to  the  other,  in  unheralded  events 
that  swell  with  destifty,  and  in  the  day  of  death — the  apocalypse 
of  the  soul,  it  is  still  true  that  the  Son  of  Man  cometh  in  an  hour 
we  know  not,  and  blessed  is  he  whom  his  Lord  finds  ready. 


THE  HEROIC  AGE  OF  CONGREGATIONALISM.  By 
the  Rev.  B.  Nightingale,  M.A.,  Litt.D.  64  pages.  Memorial 
Hall,  Is.  3d.  net. 

A  careful  and  well-informed  historian  can  often  sum  up 
great  periods  well.  Dr.  Nightingale  here  tells  briefly  the  home 
mission  work  of  1790-1825.  The  background  is  terrible;  the 
county  of  Worcester,  with  160,546  inhabitants,  “  has  been 
termed  the  Garden  of  England,  but  in  a  moral  light  it  may  be 
regarded  as  a  waste,  howling  wilderness  ” :  and  detailed 
evidence  is  given  as  to  Lancashire.  It  is  shown  that  in  one 
generation,  twenty-two  County  Unions  were  formed,  pastors 
were  stirred  to  new  efforts,  and  itinerant  evangelists  were  em¬ 
ployed.  Very  striking  is  the  summary  that  while  295  Con¬ 
gregational  churches  date  from  1662,  and  243  were  founded 
next  century,  no  fewer  than  577  arose  in  this  Heroic  Age. 
From  the  Baptist  standpoint,  we  note  that  this  was  an  echo 
of  what  had  occurred  among  us.  The  Leicestershire  move¬ 
ment  started  with  1745,  pastors  were  widening  out  to  the 
villages  in  a  score  of  years,  the  B.M.S.  of  1792  undertook 
Home  Mission  work  within  four  years,  while  our  Associations 
liad  been  doing  this  work,  albeit  fitfully,  right  from  their 
foundation  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Our  Heroic  Age  was 
that  of  Milton  and  Bunyan. 
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p  UNCH,  it  is  well  known,  was  never  as  good  as  it  used  to  be. 

And  Dr.  CliflEord  has  recently  been  pointing  out  that  the  cry 
of  the  failure  of  the  Churches  is  no  new  thing.  Whether  or  not 
the  Churches  have  really  lost  ground  in  their  influence  upon 
the  national  life  in  the  last  hundred  or  fifty  years  would  be  an 
interesting  and  not  unprofitable  subject  to  discuss.  But  how¬ 
ever  that  may  be,  it  will  hardly  be  disputed  that  there  is 
to-day  a  widespread  alienation  of  young  people  from  the 
Churches.  Though  definite  figures  might  be  hard  to  give,  only 
a  small  proportion  even  of  those  who  pass  through  our 
Sunday  schools  remain  in  any  effective  touch  with  organised 
religion  in  later  years.  And  among  those  who  are  outside 
the  Churches  are  not  a  few  who  are  sincerely  devoted  to 
Jesus  Christ  and  care  intensely  for  His  Kingdom. 

A  few  years  ago  we  were  all  “  criticising  the  churches,” 
and  parsons  were  not  behindhand  in  taking  their  share. 
To-day,  however,  there  seems  to  be  rather  a  tendency  to  self- 
congratulation  again,  and  references  from  the  platform  to 
ministers  who  “foul  their  own  nests”  by  criticising  the  churches 
are  received  with  applause.  No  doubt  much  recent  criticism 
has  been  unfair,  but  surely  the  way  to  meet  criticism  is  not 
simply  to  get  tired  of  listening  to  it,  but  to  try  to  under¬ 
stand  its  causes  and  to  remove  them — so  far  as  the  criticism 
is  valid.  I  believe  the  tide  of  organised  religion  is  turning, 
that  we  are  witnessing  now  what  Neville  Talbot  lias  called 
“  the  returning  tide  of  faith,’  ’and  no  longer  hearing  only  “  the 
melancholy,  long  withdrawing  roar  ”  of  "  Dover  Beach.”  I 
believe  the  case  for  the  Christian  Church  in  history  and  in 
the  present  is  far  stronger  than  is  commonly  allowed,  and 
that  to-day  there  are  signs  of  a  genuine  awakening  in  its  life, 
far  more  profound  than  mere  revivalism.  But  whitewash  is  a 
poor  expedient  for  strengthening  a  wall  that  needs  repairs, 
and  there  is  much  to  be  done  before  we  in  the  churches  are 
at  all  adequately  meeting  the  needs  of  to-day. 

My  convictions  both  as  to  the  strength  of  the  case  for 
the  Church,  and  as  to  the  validity  of  much  current  criticism 
have  been  powerfully  reinforced  by  my  experiences  during  the 
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last  two  years.  For  some  time  the  Student  Christian  Move¬ 
ment  has  been  growingly  concerned  at  the  attitude  of  students 
to  the  Churches,  and  the  reluctance  or  refusal  of  many  of  the 
best  men  to  enter  the  ministry.  Successive  student  genera¬ 
tions  in  the  Movement  have  been  troubled  on  this  score  for 
the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  In  1913  the  S.C.M.  set  on 
foot  an  inquiry  in  Scotland,  but  the  war  put  a  stop  to  it 
before  anything  definite  emerged.  Since  the  war  the  same 
issues  have  arisen,  and  the  General  Committee  of  the  Move¬ 
ment  appointed  in  September  1921  a  commission,  whose 
terms  of  reference,  broadly  speaking,  were  to  investigate  the 
attitude  of  students  to  the  Church,  and  to  advise  as  to  the 
future  policy  of  the  Movement  in  this  matter.  The  com¬ 
mission  was  composed  of  twenty  men  and  women,  graduates 
of  as  many  different  colleges,  and  representative  of  various 
denominations.  All  had  been  in  close  contact  -w’ith  student 
opinion  since  graduation,  as  Student  Movement  secretaries 
and  in  other  ways,  for  periods  ranging  from  two  to  twenty- 
five  years.  The  commission  met  five  times  for  long  sessions. 
To  supplement  its  own  knowledge  of  the  situation  it  issued 
questionnaires  to  secure  further  evidence,  to  which  replies 
were  received  from  .130  individuals  or  groups  all  over  the 
college  field.  The  commission  further  had  the  great  advantage 
of  the  advice  of  a  number  of  ministers  and  laymen  and  women 
of  several  denominations.  Their  report  has  no-w  been  pub¬ 
lished  under  the  title  of  Students  and  the  Church  (S.C.M.,  1/6). 

The  arrogance  of  the  young  is  proverbial.  “  I  wish  I  felt 
as  sure  of  anything  as  that  young  man  is  of  everything,” 
remarked  a  professor  after  meeting  one  of  his  students.  And 
it  is  a  famous  saying  that  “  we  are  none  of  us  infallible,  not 
even  the  youngest.”  It  is  not  for  me,  as  one  of  the  com¬ 
mission,  to  decide  how  far  we  have  avoided  an  irritating 
dogmatism.  But  I  can  claim  that  the  report  is  an  honest 
attempt  at  diagnosis,  inspired  by  a  genuine  desire  to  be  con¬ 
structive  and  not  merely  critical.  It  is  largely  concerned  with 
a  consideration  of  the  attitude  of  students,  concerning  which 
as  a  body  I  think  we  may  claim  to  be  well  informed.  Much 
of  it  consists  of  arguments  and  recommendations  addressed 
to  the  student  body.  But  we  were  obliged  to  go  beyond  this 
and  not  only  to  indicate  how  far  student  criticism  of  the 
Churches  seemed  to  us  to  be  justified,  but  also  to  offer  sug¬ 
gestions  to  the  responsible  leaders  of  the  Churches  as  to  how 
the  situation  in  our  judgment  might  be  ihet.  We  are  acutely 
aware  of  the  shortcomings  of  the  report,  but  it  deals  with  a 
subject  of  vital  importance  to  the  future  of  the  Church,  and 
we  venture  to  claim  that  it  should  be  seriously  considered. 
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No  one  outside  the  colleges  believes  that  the  student  is 
“  the  measure  of  all  things,”  but  no  one  who  is  likely  to  read 
this  article  will  require  convincing  of  the  importance  of  the 
student  class.  But  not  only  are  students  important  in  them¬ 
selves,  I  believe  that  they  differ  from  other  young  people 
chiefly  in  being  somewhat  more  articulate,  and  that  their 
difficulties  and  needs  are  much  the  same.  I  fancy  that,  with 
little  alteration,  the  report  might  have  been  entitled  “  Young 
People  and  the  Church.” 

The  report  is  a  document  of  120  pages,  and  all  I  can  hope 
to  do  in  a  short  article  is  to  outline  its  contents  and  to 
emphasise  some  of  its  main  conclusions,  in  the  hope  that  I 
may  whet  the  appetite  of  the  readers  of  this  for  the  report 
itself.  It  should  be  explained,  perhaps,  that  though  much 
that  is  said  would  apply  to  other  parts  of  the  British  Isles,  the 
commission  has  confined  its  attention  almost  entirely  to  the 
situation  in  England.  Not  only  does  that  situation  differ  in 
many  important  respects  from  that  in  Scotland,  Wales,  or 
Ireland,  it  also  presents  a  condition  of  greater  urgency  and 
difficulty. 

In  an  appendix  is  printed  a  summary  of  the  answers  to 
the  questionnaires  mentioned  above,  and  it  might  be  well 
for  many  readers  of  the  report  to  read  that  first,  as  pro¬ 
viding  a  background  for  its  recommendations;  but  there  is 
not  space  here  to  deal  w’ith  it.  The  main  lines  should  indeed 
be  apparent  implicitly  in  what  follows. 

A  good  deal  of  the  difficulty  is  due  to  the  lack  of  any 
clear  idea  in  the  minds  of  students  as  to  the  nature  and 
function  of  the  Church.  The  idea  of  the  Church  does  not  offer 
challenge  and  inspiration :  it  “  does  not  stand  as  the  champion 
of  any  large  constructive  social  ideal.  .  .  .  To  their  untried 
enthusiasms  and  idealisms  the  Church  seems  rather  to  be 
giving  a  tame  and  slavish  obedience  to  the  standards  of  the 
past,  than  to  be  grappling  heroically  with  the  problems  of 
the  present  and  the  future.  With  the  world’s  social  need  for 
background  its  divisions  seem  to  betoken  blindness  or  in¬ 
difference  to  what  is  most  urgent  and  vital  in  the  life  of  the 
day,  whilst  many  of  their  disagreements  seem  to  be  due 
rather  to  narrowness  and  pedantry  of  mind  than  to  strength 
of  principle.  The  idea  of  the  Church  as  a  glorious  thing  is 
lost  in  the  ingloriousness  of  the  denominations.”  *  However 
unfair  that  judgment  may  be,  that  is  how  matters  seem  to 
the  students,  and  we  can  make  no  progress  till  we  realize  it. 

The  first  section  of  the  report  is,  therefore,  an  attempt 
to  state  in  terms  convincing  to  the  student  mind  the  ideal  of 
♦This  and  following  quotations  are  from  the  report. 
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the  Church,  its  nature,  and  purpose.  It  is  argued  that  one 
reason  for  the  apparent  failure  of  the  Church  is  just  the  very 
bigness  of  its  aim,  “  for  it  is  working  deep  down  to  undermine 
and  do  away  with  those  hidden  sources  of  tragedy  and 
trouble  which  lie  in  the  human  spirit,  and  which  no  other 
body  on  earth  attempts  or  even  aspires  to  remove.” 

For  the  realization  of  such  an  aim  an  organised  body  is 
necessary,  though  it  is  admitted  that  the  expression  of  any 
idea  in  institutional  form  tends  at  the  same  time  to  obscure 
and  cramp  it.  “  The  Church  throughout  history  has  been 
about  the  work  of  bringing  human  life  in  all  its  phases  into 
harmony  with -the  Christian  ideal  of  universal  love.  And  in 
this  task  it  has  been  governed  by  two  great  and  often  con¬ 
flicting — but^not  finally  conflicting — necessities:  the  necessity 
of  giving  definite  shape  and  embodiment  to  its  ideas,  beliefs, 
and  activities,  and  the  necessity  of  allowing  for  growth 
through  free  and  autonomous  response  to  the  requirements  of 
successive  phases  of  its  life  in  communion  with  the  Spirit  of 
God.”  Here  there  has  been  a  great  historic  line  of  cleavage 
in  the  Church,  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  outline  the  point  of 
view  of  those  who  have  held  chiefly  by  “  the  ideal  of  freedom  ” 
and  those  who  have  held  by  “  the  ideal  of  order.”  These  two 
complementary  ideals  have  never  yet  found  adequate  expres¬ 
sion  in  unity.  The  Catholic  Church  is  “  an  unrealized  goal  ” ; 
its  complete  expression  is  “  still  ahead  of  the  confused 
incompleteness  of  all  the  visible  organizations.” 

Since  then  no  denomination  completely  realizes  the  ideal, 
the  Commission,  while  urging  attachment  to  the  organised 
life  of  the  Church,  and  giving  definite  advice  regarding  it, 
recognizes  that  students  “  will  be  bound  to  measure  the  loyalty 
due  from  them  to  any  part  of  the  Church  according  to  its 
practical  devotion  to  the  ideal  of  the  Kingdom,  its  recognition 
of  the  claim  of  fidelity  to  truth,  its  readiness  to  live  in  fellow¬ 
ship  with  any  parts  of  the  Church  which  are  outside  itself.” 

The  report  then  turns  to  consider  in  further  detail  “  the 
way  the  Church  functions  or  might  function  in  the  matter 
of  worship,  service,  and  teaching.”  A  comparatively  lengthy 
section  deals  with  the  worship  of  the  Church,  and  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  students  both  in  practice  and  theory  in  giving  “  their 
sincere  and  intelligent  co-operation,”  and  offers  recommenda¬ 
tions  both  to  the  students  and  to  the  Churches  in  meeting 
the  situation.  But  the  next  section  on  “  The  Thought  of  the 
Church,”  and  its  teaching  function  is,  perhaps,  of  even  greater 
importance,  and  deserves  rather  fuller  comment  here.  The 
amount  of  sheer  misunderstanding  of  Christianity  in  the 
colleges  is  enormous.  In  the  case  of  most  of  the  students. 
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it  is  not  that  they  have  looked  at  Christianity  and  deliberately 
rejected  it,  through  indifference  or  wickedness  or  conviction 
that  it  is  false.  They  have  never  really  seen  it.  One  of  the 
most  profound  remarks  in  the  report  of  the  Army  and 
Religion  Enquiry  was  that  “  if  we  believed  Christianity  to 
be  what  they  think  it,  we  should  not  be  Christians  either.” 
That  was  written  of  the  manhood  of  the  nation  generally, 
and  it  is  certainly  true  of  students.  The  ignorance  even  of 
those  who  have  been  brought  up  in  Christian  homes  con¬ 
cerning  Christian  doctrine  and  the  modern  attitude  to  the 
Bible  is  staggering. 

It  is  a  common  experience  after  addressing  an  audience 
of  students  on,  say,  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  to  have  men 
and  women  gratefully  explaining  how  many  of  their  difficul¬ 
ties  have  been  removed,  and  then  demanding,  “  Why  didn’t 
our  minister  tell  us  this?”  There  is  no  greater  need  to-day 
than  for  simple  and  straightforward  expositions  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  faith  in  twentieth-century  language.  Students  want  to 
know  what  Christians  believe  about  the  divinity  of  Christ, 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  future  life,  the  atonement,  the 
Bible,  individual  and  corporate  prayer,  and  so  forth.  There 
is  too  much  of  what  Dr.  George  Jackson  has  described  as 
“  suburban  preaching  ”  in  our  pulpits — sermons  on  pretty  texts 
and  vague  exhortations  to  be  good  or  to  “  believe  in  Christ.” 
More  definite  teaching  and  greater  ministerial  frankness  is 
demanded,  and  a  drastic  overhauling  of  our  educational 
methods.  The  most  effective  evangelism  is  exposition.  It  is 
no  good  to  assume  that  every  one  knows  what  it  means  to  be 
a  Christian,  and  that  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  induce  men  to 
act  upon  that  knowledge.  They  do  not  know. 

“  The  Church  as  a  fellowship  of  service  ”  is  the  title  of 
the  next  section,  which  deals  with  the  responsibility  of  Chris¬ 
tians  for  “  translating  the  values  for  which  Christ  stood  into 
actual  fact  in  the  world’s  life — for  aggressive  and  constructive 
thinking  and  experiment.”  “  Church  membership  should 
definitely  commit  men  and  women  to  seek  the  Kingdom  of 
God ;  to  seek  it  in  the  life  of  their  neighbourhood,  in  their 
business,  in  national  and  international  politics.” 

Finally,  there  is  a  section  on  “  Students  and  the  Ministry 
of  the  Church.”  The  case  for  a  full-time  ministry  is  outlined, 
and  the  reasons  which  tend  to  prevent  the  right  kind  of  men 
from  coming  forward  are  discussed.  Ministers  are  expected 
primarily  to  keep  the  system  going,  “  to  run  the  machine  ” 
with  its  existing  agencies.  There  is  not,  men  think,  scope  for 
initiative  and  adaptability  to  present  needs.  Students  who 
are  anxious  to  reach  for  Christianity  the  mass  of  men  outside 
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the  Church  fear  that  to  enter  the  ministry  will  make  them 
more  inaccessible  to  such  people :  they  do  not  wish  to  exercise 
a  ministry  only  to  those  already  inside  the  walls.  Many  have 
difficulties  with  regard  to  credal  tests:  fortunately  not  an 
issue  for  us  in  the  Baptist  ministry.  And  there  is  the  difficulty 
raised  by  the  “  very  doubtful  financial  prospects.”  The 
training  for  the  ministry  is  touched  upon,  and  then  the  report 
closes  by  urging  the  Student  Christian  Movement  “  to  become 
a  recruiting  agency  for  the  ministry  at  home  as  it  is  for  the 
service  of  the  Kingdom  abroad.”  This  recommendation  has 
already  led  to  the  appointment  of  a  Recruiting  Committee 
which  is  investigating  this  matter  further  with  a  view  to 
action. 

Such,  briefly,  is  the  scope  of  the  report.  This  article  iSj 
I  fear,  already  too  long  for  the  patience  of  my  readers.  But 
if  anyone  has  persevered  so  far,  let  me  close  with  a  word  of 
comfort.  Much  of  this  has  perhaps  been  depressing  reading, 
on  account  of  subject  matter  and  possibly  also  of  style.  But 
I  am  a  confirmed  optimist  for  the  future  of  Christianity  in 
England.  There  is  a  Christward  movement  in  the  colleges, 
not  only  of  England,  but  of  the  world.  Students  are  perhaps 
more  accessible  -to-day  to  the  message  and  the  messengers 
of  Christ  than  they  have  ever  been.  It  is  a  day  of  boundless 
opportunity.  Larger  audiences  can  be  secured  for  religious 
meetings'  in  the  colleges  to-day  than  for  any  other  purpose. 
It  is  all  the  more  urgent  that  the  Churches  should  remove 
needless  difficulties  from  the  way  of  these  young  men  and 
women,  and  ”  buy  up  the  opportunity  ”  of  leading  them  into 
the  Kingdom  of  God. 

HUGH  MARTIN. 


Q,  the  Earliest  Gospel?  An  elementary  reconstruction  by  Albert 
Peel,  M.A.,  Litt.D.  32  pages,  6d.  Teachers  and  Taught. 

This  little  pamphlet  is  long  overdue.  New  Testament 
scholars  are  fairly  agreed  that  we  can  identify  long  extracts 
from  one  of  the  many  narratives  known  to  Luke,  containing) 
chiefly  Sayings  of  our  Lord.  Probably  it  was  drawn  up  even 
earlier  than  Mark’s  gospel,  which  may  have  been  indebted  to 
it  in  places;  while  Luke  draws  freely  on  it,  as  does  also 
the  first  gospel.  But  this  knowledge  has  been  hidden  away 
m  expensive  books,  and  Dr.  Peel  thinks  it  well  to  print  in  a 
score  of  pages  the  chief  passages  that  were  the  first  fruits 
of  our  Lord’s  teaching,  so  that  Sunday  Schools  may  be  able  to 
enter  easily  into  what  Christian  scholars  have  studied  carefully. 
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about  the  time  of  John  Smyth. 

JACOB  GYSBERT  DE  HOOP  SCHEFFER,  professor  at 
the  Mennonite  College  in  Amsterdam,  was  an  indefatigable 
searcher,  who  readily  placed  his  knowledge  at  the  disposal 
of  inquirers.  His  ideals  were  so  high  that  he  postponed  writing 
any  great  work,  until  death  overtook  him  in  1893,  when  he  was 
Seventy-four  years  old.  After  thirty  years  an  American  editor, 
Dr.  W.  E.  Griffis,  has  translated  some  of  his  lectures,  and  pub¬ 
lished  them,  appearing  to  be  ignorant  that  meanwhile  nearly  every¬ 
thing  of  value  has  been  discovered  and  published  by  others. 

We  do  welcome,  however,  a  large-scale  picture  of  the  great 
Bake-house,  where  the  followers  of  John  Smyth  lived  and  wor¬ 
shipped,  and  which  their  descendants  occupied  for  a  century.  The 
site  had  been  independently  identified  by  the  present  writer,  but 
Professor  Scheffer  gives  an  account  of  the  subsequent  history 
down  to  1877,  showing  that  the  local  residents  never  lost  the 
tradition  of  the  “  English  Church  ”  which  had  met  there  for  a 
generation.  It  seems  that  when  there  was  a  fusion  of  three 
different  congregations  into  one,  which  built  a  fine  new  meeting¬ 
house,  worship  ceased  in  the  Bake-house.  Eleven  houses  on  the 
same  plot  of  ground  had  been  divided  into  23  tenements,  all 
occupied  by  the  English,  so  that  the  alley  leading  to  them  was 
called  the  English  Alley.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  say  that  this 
is  quite  different  from  the  Brownist  Alley,  where  the  members  of 
Ainsworth’s  church  had  a  meeting-house  similarly  combined  with 
tenements.  The  buildings  on  English  Alley  were  sold  one  by  one 
to  the  Mennonite  church,  but  they  have  passed  again  into  private 
hands. 

Dr.  Scheffer  published  in  1881  an  article  on  the  Brownists  in 
Amsterdam,  to  which  he  appended,  from  a  book  giving  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  banns  between  1598  and  1617,  a  paraphrase  of  all 
the  notices  which  involved  English  people.  These  were  trans¬ 
lated  and  published  in  September,  1^5,  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Congregational  Historical  Society,  with  a  few  notes.  They 
have  been  also  translated  and  republished  by  the  American  editor, 
who  adds  a  few  guesses  as  to  the  English  place-names.  The 
difficulty  of  these  as  written  by  a  Dutch  clerk  from  mere  dictation, 
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as  condensed  and  copied  once  or  twice,  as  interpreted  by  a  Dutch¬ 
man  and  an  American  who  know  apparently  little  of  England, 
and  as  disfigured  by  a  very  careless  American  printer,  may  be 
seen  by  one  easy  case:  Dutch  printer,  Taenbourch;  American 
interpretation,  Tonbury,  Worchestershire?;  present  writer’s  in¬ 
terpretation,  Tenbury,  Worcestershire.  Or  take  “  Christopher 
Bomay  from  London,  goldsmith,  widower  of  Elizabet  Dryerlandt ; 
and  Janneke  Leuft  Thomas  from  Hemstede,  widow  of  Dirk 
Klerck.”  Now  although  “  Bomay  ”  is  said  to  be  an  exact  tran¬ 
script  of  the  man’s  signature,  he  is  well  known  as  Bowman; 
so  that  we  cannot  trust  the  decipherer.  (It  is  not  our  purpose  to 
discuss  all  the  facts,  or  else  it  is  tempting  to  study  afresh  this 
man  whose  “last  wife’’  in  1593  was  married  in  Penry’s  house; 
we  don’t  know  if  Elizabeth  was  third  or  fourth.)  His  bride 
appears  to  have  three  names,  but  this  is  so  exceptional  that 
“  Thomas  ’’  must  be  the  Christian  name  of  her  father ;  and 
wherever  an  apparent  surname  is  a  familiar  Christian  name,  this 
possibility  must  be  borne  in  mind ;  several  other  cases  have  been 
tracked  down,  and  results  given  according  to  English  usage. 
But  what  was  Janie’s  surname?  The  American  reads  it  Leuft, 
Mr.  Crippen  as  Seuft;  no  name  readily  occurs  to  mind  like 
either,  though  Light  is  barely  possible;  yet  compare  Anna  from 
Wilts,  Luyt  in  1609,  Lytte  in  1614.  Kernel  Hempstead,  Berk- 
hampstead,  the  Hampsteads  of  Berks,  Essex,  Isle  of  Wight, 
Middlesex,  the  Hemsteds  of  Kent,  the  Hempsteads  of  Essex, 
Gloucester,  Kent,  Norfolk,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  offer  a  be¬ 
wildering  choice.  Richard  Clark  is  known  from  other  sources, 
but  hardly  affords  a  clue. 

Yet  only  two  other  cases  still  remain  in  reasonable  doubt. 
William  Johns,  widower  of  Judith  Milles,  from  London,  himself 
belonged  to  “  Beynessen,”  somewhere  in  Wilts,  or  Somerset,  for 
the  church  of  Benesson  joined  with  others  thence  in  1669;  the 
widow  of  Simon  “  Willes  ’’  does  not  help.  Margery  Organ  was 
of  “  Kasselwey  ’’ ;  her  family  was  in  Smyth’s  group,  and  she 
married  an  Epworth  man,  but  her  own  place  is  not  obvious. 
As  K  has  elsewhere  been  substituted  for  H,  we  suggest  Hesley, 
near  Austerfield. 

There  are  no  other  cases  that  baffle  the  inquirer,  and  we  may 
be  glad  of  these  118  entries  where  the  Dutch  custom  required  the 
origin  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  to  be  registered.  We  have 
neglected  a  few  cases  where  they  married  Dutch  people,  our 
purpose  being  to  find  out  what  English  counties  were  repre¬ 
sented  at  this  time  in  Amsterdam.  The  results  throw  a  little 
more  light  on  four  Separatist  emigrations  under  Johnson  and 
Ainsworth  from  London,  under  White  from  the  west  country, 
under  Smyth  from  the  Trent,  under  Robinson  from  East  Anglia. 
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It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  reproduce  either  Scheffer’s 
Dutch,  which  is  not  an  exact  transcript  of  the  registers, 
or  the  English  of  either  of  his  translators,  or  to 
exhibit  further  the  critical  and  constructive  processes;  but  the 
classified  results  may  now  be  presented.  Those  known  to  be  of 
the  Ancient  Church  are  marked  *,  those  known  to  be  Baptist 
are  marked  f;  but  no  full  church  rolls  are  extant. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Bartholomew  Silman  of  Alnwick,  1612,  bombazine  weaver. 

YORKSHIRE. 

fSwithin  Grindal  of  Tunstall,  1615,  ligature  maker.  Translator 
of  the  correspondence  with  London  and  Lincoln  ten  years 
later. 

♦Elizabeth  and  Mary  Johnson  of  Richmond,  1600. 

William  Latham  of  Sherburn,  “  Chierbory,”  1600. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

f Edward  Armfield  of  Epworth,  1611,  damask-weaver:  the 
family  lived  here  for  a  century. 

Elizabeth  Glinde  of  Gilby,  1612.  ■ 

Ursula  Hardstaff  of  Gedney,  1615,  widow  of  Thomas  Bywater. 
Elizabeth  Meryweder  of  Ingoldsby,  1613. 
tjohn  Murton  of  Gainsborough,  1608,  furrier. 
fThe  Piggotts  of  Axholm,  most  lived  here  for  long,  though 
Thomas  returned  with  Murton,  and  edited  Smyth’s  last 
work;  Francis  1608,  hodman;  Elizabeth  1610. 
fDorothy  Strutt  of  Axholm,  1612,  cousin  to  Francis  Piggott. 
fThe  Thomsons  of  Louth :  Solomon  1612,  bombazine  weaver, 
and  his  father  Anthony. 

NOTTINGHAM. 

The  Bannisters  of  Retford.  Gertrude  1608. 

♦Richard  Clyfton  of  .Sutton  cum  Lound. 

Henry  Collins,  “  Cullandt,”  whose  banns  had  been  put  up  by 
Clyfton  at  Sutton,  but  who  had  to  flee  in  haste,  and  was 
the  first  from  these  parts  to  be  married  here,  5  July  1608. 
Bombazine  weaver. 

Margery  Dale  of  Lound,  1608. 

Margery  “  Grymsdiche,”  of  Sutton,  bride  of  Collins,  1608. 
fThe  Hodgkins  of  Worksop,  lived  here  long:  Jane,  1608; 

Alexander,  1615,  damask-weaver. 

Jane  Hodry,  1613. 

Rosamond  Horsfield  of  Worksop,  1609;  went  on  to  Leyden. 
James  Hurst  of  Retford,  1608,  bombazine  weaver. 

William  Jepson  of  Worksop,  1609,  carpenter;  went  on  to 
Leyden. 
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Margaret  Morris  of  Scrooby,  1615. 

•{■Margery  Organ  of  Hesley?  1611. 

The  Roberts  family;  John,  1616,  painter. 

Margaret  Strutt  of  Basford,  1608. 

Elizabeth  Sharp,  1612. 

Thomas  Willason  of  Bevercoates,  1603,  bombazine  weaver. 

John  Williams  of  Retford,  1608,  bombazine  weaver. 

Jervis  “  Zetwell  ”  (which  may  be  a  misreading  of  Neville,  well 
known  in  connection  with  Smyth),  1601,  box-maker. 

DERBY. 

Dorothea  Berrit,  1608. 

William  Davids^  1616,  embroiderer. 

STAFFORD. 

Robert  Davenport,  1609,  hawker, 

Giles  Silvester  of  “  Adamchartle,”  or  Holm  Chartley?  1613. 
LEICESTER. 

Peter  Aiken  of  Melton  Mowbray,  1616,  bladesmith. 

Mary  Arnold  of  Leicester,  1613,  with  parents  Anthony  and  Ellen. 
Moses  Johnson  of  Leicester,  1601,  bombazine  weaver. 

♦Richard  Mansfield,  1614,  bombazine  weaver. 

Robert  Newman 'of  “  Syts,”  perhaps  Syston,  1608,  bombazine 
frizzier. 

♦Joseph  Tatham,  1601,  bombazine  weaver, 

Margaret  Williams,  1606. 

RUTLAND. 

Ruth  Walker  of  Market  Overton,  1615,  and  father  Edward. 

NORTHANTS. 

♦John  Beauchamp,  1608. 

Alice  Goodfellow,  1607. 

♦Deliverance  Penry,  1611. 

NORFOLK. 

♦Henry  Ainsworth  of  S  want  on,  1607,  teacher. 

Anne  Colman  of  Worstead,  1610. 

John  Dericks  of  Norwich,  1607,  bombazine  weaver, 

Ursula  Drury  of  Kenninghall,  1604,  Norwich,  1614. 
♦Christopher  Laund  or  Lawne,  who  conformed,  and  wrote  a  book 
denouncing  the  Separatists;  1610,  button-maker. 

Ada  Spyker  of  Yarmouth,  1605. 

Richard  Witt  of  Burston,  or  of  Burstall  in  Suffolk,  or  of  Bur- 
stead  in  Essex,  “  Brust,”  1604,  sailor. 

SUFFOLK. 

Matthew  Auckland  of  Brightwell,  1610,  glover,  1615. 
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Margery  Halie  of  Ipswich,  1607,  widow  of  *Richard  Appleby : 

compare  Mr.  *Halies. 

Magdalen  “  Jans  ”  of  Ipswich,  1606. 

Thomas  Marston  of  Harleston,  1600,  mason. 

Edward  Scheys,  1607,  tailor. 

Walter  Smith  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  1610,  tobacco-pipe  maker. 
Anna  Thomas  of  Ipswich,  1616. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

John  Clark  of  Newton,  1604,  cobbler. 

Jane  Coulson  of  Wisbech,  1607. 

William  Hoyt  of  Wisbech,  1609,  brother  of 
Jacomyne  May  of  Wisbech,  1609. 

Dorothy  May  of  Wisbech,  1613,  bride  of  William  Bradford  of 
Leyden. 

Thomas  Mitchells,  1606,  turner,  on  to  Leyden. 

Elizabeth  Smyth,  1612. 

HUNTINGDON. 

Hendrik  Hendrickszoon  of  Stilton,  1608,  draper.  That  is  the 
way  he  himself  signed,  but  his  original  name  was  probably 
Henry  Harrison. 

BEDFORD. 

Richard  Galy,  1611,  mason. 

Edward  Philip,  1613,  bombazine  weaver. 

Anne  Sharp,  1611. 

William  Williams,  1607,  bombazine  weaver. 

ESSEX. 

Jane  Cras,  1603. 

The  Harts  of  Hatfield;  Jonathan  1612,  bombazine  weaver, 
and  father  John. 

Edward  Hynes  of  Hatfield,  1604,  bombazine  weaver. 

Richard  Mortlock  of  Harwich,  1611,  1613,  blacksmith. 
Elizabeth  Williams,  1601. 

Jane  Williams  or  “  Tangin  ”  of  Ingatestone,  1611. 

LONDON. 

*Sarah  Bellatt,  widow  of  Arthur  Billet  from  Llanteglos,  near 
Fowey,  1602. 

♦Christopher  Bowman,  1602,  goldsmith. 

♦David  Breston,  1606. 

♦fThomas  Cannadyne,  1607,  embroiderer. 

Julian  Christoffels,  or  Raphier?  1601. 

Anna  Clerk,  widow  of  Raphier,  1598. 

Mary  Clerk,  1616. 

Timotheus  Elkes  of  London,  1613,  physician. 

Rose  “  Grempre  ”  or  Greenbury,  1604. 
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Catherine  “  Grienberg,”  sister  of  Rose  “  Grienberch,”  1604. 
Sarah  Hagel,  1615,  and  her  father  John. 

Frances  Holmes,  1601,  1605. 

Susanna  Ingles,  1612. 

Judith  Jans,  1606,  widow  of  *William  Holder. 

“  Saertje  Jans,”  1601,  widow  of  Luke  Nicholson, 

Mary  “  Jens,”  1610,  step-daughter  of  Roger  Waterer. 

Robert  “  Jelison,”  or  Elison,  1606, 

“  Claes  Jonge  ”  or  Nicholas  Young,  1616,  cooper. 

Elizabeth  *George  and  Catherine  Martyn,  1599. 

Henry  Mot,  1615,  cane  chair  maker. 

“  Saartje  ”  Paris,  1612,  compare  *Richard  Paris. 

Roger  Payne,  1606;  bombazine  frizzier;  and  perhaps  Sarah, 
John,  Immeken,  whose  abode  is  not  mentioned,  1615. 

Mary  Perkins,  1611,  and  father  Thomas. 

Thomas  Porter,  1604,  tallow  chandler. 

Abraham  Pratt,  1612,  barber  aboard  a  ship. 

William  Richardson,  1605,  bombazine  weaver. 

Thomas  Salisbury,  1612,  box-maker. 

Thomas  Sanford,  1616,  silk  ribbon  weaver. 

Jane  Smyth,  1606. 

♦Daniel  Studley,  1614. 

Jane  Swaine,  1611. 

John  Thomas,  1605,  mason;  Mary,  1616,  and  mother  Mary. 
Anthony  Trafford,  1609,  hatter. 

♦Roger  Waterer,  1610,  messenger  between  the  members  in 
London  and  Amsterdam. 

Aelken  Wilkins,  1606. 

Benjamin  Wright,  1599,  engraver. 

KENT. 

Timothy  Moses  of  “  Penchaster  in  Kentshire,”  1613 :  John 
Moses  of  Sandwich  was  at  Leyden. 

Henry  Reckode  of  Sandwich,  1615,  comber. 

Elizabeth  Sodwell,  or  Isabel  Serwell,  1600. 

SUSSEX. 

Thomas  Brown,  1611,  bombazine  printer. 

Thomas  Cox  of  Chichester,  1609,  tailor.  This  name  and  Ciren¬ 
cester  appear  in  the  most  marvellous  spellings.  “  Justina 
Kox,  Sissethel,”  1611. 

Anna  Paris,  “  Checheschester,”  1606. 

Edward  Pekzeal  of  “  Wordinghegen.”  Either  Worthing,  or 
Fordingbridge,  as  he  was  cousin  to  Jane  Charter  of  Salis¬ 
bury.  Compare  ♦Pecksall  “the  prophet.”  1611,  tailor; 
banns  forbidden. 
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HAMPSHIRE. 

Thomas  Adams,  1605,  glover. 

Richard  Barents  of  Lyndhurst,  1601,  skilled  journeyman  smith. 
Henry  Collgell  of  Hurst  Castle,  1602,  tailor. 

Ralph  Hamlin  of  Fordingbridge,  1609,  tailor :  with  brother 
Henry  and  mother  Judith. 

Maria  Hutton  of  “  Dubbesbridge,”  Fordingbridge?  1611. 

Anne  Hutton  of  “  Boolem  ”?  1613. 

♦Cuthbert  Hutton  of  “  Daelton,”  Downton?  1608,  pewterer. 
Elizabeth  Nares,  1614,  divorced  from  Stephen  Bradley. 

Oliver  Smyth  of  Southampton,  1612,  tailor. 

Barbara  Stubbard  of  Southampton,  1612. 

William  Waldern  of  “  Clackfort,”  Clatford?  1615. 

DORSET. 

Constance  Coward  of  Weymouth,  1602. 

Rainold  Hart  of  Abbotsbury,  1613. 

DEVON. 

William  Penrose,  1611,  bombazine  weaver. 

CORNWALL. 

Marjorie  Willoughby  of  Fowey,  1613;  compare  Bellat  of 
London. 

WILTS. 

Jane  Charter  of  Salisbury,  1612. 

Josewy  Cobart,  1611,  bombazine  weaver. 

Anna  Elinat,  1604. 

Edward  Hamlin  of  Salisbury,  1612,  bombazine  weaver. 

William  Hawkins,  1604,  hodman. 

John  Higgins  of  Chippenham;  “  Jan  Haecgens,  Chipnom,”  1605, 
bombazine  weaver. 

William,  *John,  and  Thomas  Huntley  of  Bradford,  1600,  bom¬ 
bazine  weavers. 

“  Sytgen  Jansd  ”  of  Bradford;  daughter  of  John  Stevens? 
Robert  Jaques,  1612,  bombazine  weaver;  compare  *Robert 
Jackson. 

William  Johns  of  “  Beynessen,”  1613,  bombazine  weaver. 

Anna  Light,  1609,  1614. 

Thomas  Norwayer  of  Chippenham,  1607,  bombazine  weaver. 
Jane  Richmond  of  Hilperton,  1600. 

Anna  Sanders  of  .Salisbury,  1613;  compare  *Clement  Sanders. 
Charles  Shirkley  or  Thicels  of  Salisbury :  his  signature  as  a 
bridegroom  in  1611  is  read  Thicels,  as  a  widower  in  1617 
Shirkley. 

Margaret  Sly  of  Hilperton,  1601. 

John  Stevens  of  Bradford,  1600,  1602. 
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Annie  Thomas  of  Warminster,  1601. 

*John  Whatley  of  Westbury,  1601,  bombazine  weaver. 

♦Thomas  White  of  Slaughterford,  “  Sechtenfort  ” ;  1604. 
Frederick  Yearbury  of  Beckington,  1601,  tallow-chandler. 

SOMERSET. 

“  Aelken  Braedje”  of  Wells;  Ellen  Brady?  1610. 

♦Alexander  Carpenter  of  Wrington,  1600;  on  to  Leyden. 
Anthony  Fetcher  of  (Frome)  Selwood,  1600,  bombazine 
weaver. 

Thomas  Giles  of  Hampton,  1606,  1614,  cutler. 

Susanna  Goldt  of  the  West  Country,  1610. 

Elizabeth  Henry,  1611. 

Mary  Hill  of  “  Oppen,”  1600;  probably  Upton,  as  she  married 
a  Bradford  man. 

Anne  Jans  of  Bruton,  1611. 

William  Marie  Johanssoon  of  Wrington,  1603,  bombazine 
weaver. 

William  Jansen  of  Taunton,  1611,  bombazine  weaver. 

Els  Luys,  widow  of  Thomas  Dickers,  1604. 

William  Masit  of  “  Passit,”  Portishead?  1613,  bombazine 
weaver. 

Susanna  “  Muessinck  ”  of  Wrington,  1610. 

Thomas  Syarth  of  Barrington,  1615,  bombazine  weaver. 

Mary  Thomas  of  Froom,  1605. 

Samuel  Whitaker,  1611,  bombazine  weaver;  and  probably  Anne, 
mother  of  Frances  Holmes ;  compare  ♦Geffrey  Whitakers. 
Edward  Williams  of  Barrington,  1604,  woodsawyer. 

CARMARTHEN. 

Rees  Howell,  1602,  bombazine  weaver. 

GLOUCESTER. 

John  Brown  of  Bristol,  1610,  glover. 

Margaret  Eylen,  1602. 

Timothea  Freckleton  of  (?Kings)  “  Standley,”  1607. 

Anne  Hanson  of  “  Cirnter,”  1613. 

Anne  Heyes  of  “  Chissester,”  1600,  “  Glocestor,”  1602 ;  com¬ 
pare  ♦Mother  Heas. 

“  Annetje  Lyfela,  Sissester,”  1606;  perhaps  Annie  Lovelier, 
Cirencester. 

Dorothea  and  Thomas  Perkins,  Thornbury,  1613. 

WORCESTER. 

Richard  Bennett,  1602,  turner;  1610,  ivory-turner ;  Francis  and 
Joseph  probably,  as  they  all  signed  at  once  in  1612. 
Elizabeth  Jones  of  Tenbury,  1609. 

John  Osborne,  1607,  case  maker. 
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WARWICK. 

♦Thomas  Cockey  of  Stratford,  1598,  chief  manservant. 

William  Cok  of  Loxley,  1610,  bombazine  weaver. 

Susanna  Sanders,  1608 ;  compare  *Matthew  Sanders. 

John  Trout  and  daughters  of  Stratford,  1604. 

Thomas  Yellison  or  Ellison  of  Stratford,  1613,  button-maker. 

BUCKS. 

“  Celiken  Jelisd.,  Brakkelae,”  1613;  as  her  father  Thomas  wit¬ 
nessed  the  register,  her  name  may  have  been  Celia  Yellison 
or  Ellison,  of  Brackley. 

Elizabeth  Joisd.  of  “  Delberry,”  probably  Aylesbury,  1605. 
Richard  Plater  of  Buckingham,  1613,  compositor. 

OXON. 

Prudence  Blass  of  Burford,  1608. 

Anna  Harris  of  Handborough,  1616. 

John  Simons  of  “  Baster  ”  or  Bicester,  1606,  schoolmaster 

BERKSHIRE. 

Frances  Cotton,  1607;  and  John  Cot[ton]  of  Uffington,  1611, 
cutler. 

“  Hans  Hatmercer,”  probably  ♦Elder  Stanshall  Mercer,  1602. 
Aelken  Martins  of  Bray,  1607. 

Elske  Tillet  of  Newbury,  1613. 

Anna  Trafford,  1607. 

Edmund  Webb,  1607,  bombazine  weaver. 

The  occupations  of  the  men  are  interesting.  Not  one  had 
any  work  on  the  land ;  though  in  England  many  must  have  been 
employed  at  agriculture,  Amsterdam  was  chiefly  water,  inter¬ 
spersed  with  crowded  artificial  islands.  Only  two  worked  afloat, 
one  as  a  sailor,  the  other  as  a  ship’s  barber.  A  few  were  in  the 
building  trade,  three  as  masons,  two  as  hodmen,  one  as  sawyer, 
one  as  carpenter,  one  as  painter.  One  was  a  cooper,  one  a  turner, 
one  made  chains,  three  made  boxes.  One  was  a  blacksmith,  one 
a  bladesmith,  two  were  cutlers,  one  a  skilled  journeyman  smith, 
one  a  pewterer,  one  a  goldsmith,  one  an  engraver,  one  an  ivory- 
turner.  One  was  a  hatter,  one  a  furrier,  one  a  cobbler,  three  were 
glovers.  Thirty-three  wove  bombazine,  two  frizzled  it,  one  printed 
it;  one  combed  wool,  another  wove  it  into  fustian.  Two  wove 
damask,  one  silk  ribbons,  two  embroidered,  two  made  buttons; 
there  were  six  tailors,  a  draper,  a  hawker.  One  made  tobacco- 
pipes,  and  there  were  two  tallow-chandlers.  One  superior  man¬ 
servant,  a  compositor,  two  teachers,  and  a  physician  complete 
the  list  of  those  who  specified  their  occupations. 

From  other  sources  we  could  more  than  double  the  list  of 
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names,  especially  of  those  who  were  members  of  the  Ancient 
Church  or  the  Baptist;  but  we  could  not  directly  identify  their 
localities.  Bradford  says  that  in  1607  there  were  about  300 
communicants  in  the  former.  We  must  not  forget  that  in  that 
year  the  Dutch  authorities  formally  constituted  another  congre¬ 
gation,  composed  chiefly  of  English  and  Scotch,  ministered  to  by 
John  Paget,  lately  chaplain  to  the  English  regiment,  but  now 
settling  down  as  pastor.  His  position  was  singular,  for  he  was 
in  episcopal  orders,  though  he  had  been  ejected  from  Nantwich 
for  nonconformity,  and  he  preferred  posts  abroad,  where  he  need 
not  conform  or  be  ruled  by  any  bishop.  On  the  other  hand  he 
had  accepted  the  Dutch  Confession  of  Faith,  and  this  con¬ 
gregation  belonged  to  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  whence  he 
derived  his  jurisdiction,  being  assigned  to  a  “  classis  ”  or  presby¬ 
tery.  Doubtless  many  of  the  people  mentioned  in  these  marriage 
registers  belonged  to  his  congregation.  Yet  he  incidentally  men¬ 
tions  that  there  were  three  or  four  hundred  in  the  Ancient  Church, 
whereas  his  building  could  barely  hold  two  hundred. 

Three  or  four  geographical  groups  are  revealed.  One  was 
connected  with  London,  and  its  story  as  the  “  Ancient  Church  ” 
has  been  told  again  and  again.  It  deserves  attention  as  the  first 
Separatist  Church  to  continue  for  any  length  of  time ;  it  presently 
had  as  its  pastor  John  Canne,  who  popularised  marginal  references 
to  the  Bible,  was  mistaken  by  Edward  Terrill  for  a  Baptist,  helped 
the  infant  Broadmead  church,  favoured  the  Fifth-Monarchy,  was 
chaplain  to  the  garrison  of  Hull.  The  church  in  Amsterdam 
which  he  deserted  lingered  on  till  in  1701  there  were  only  about 
six  left;  they  handed  over  their  property  to,  and  joined,  the 
State  Church  originally  constituted  under  Paget,  still  worshipping 
on  the  Bagynhof,  in  English. 

A  second  group  belonged  to  Hants,  Wilts,  and  Somerset. 
We  knew  that  it  had  come  under  Thomas  White,  whom  we  can 
now  identify  as  from  Slaughter  ford,  midway  between  Chippenham 
and  Marshfield ;  but  its  importance  has  not  been  generally  recog¬ 
nized.  When  White  himself  deserted  it,  the  members  naturally 
attached  themselves  to  one  or  other  of  the  Separatist  churches  in 
the  city.  It  was  evidently  through  these  people  that  Smyth’s 
books  went  up  the  Hampshire  Avon,  so  that  we  find  early 
churches  at  Fordingbridge,  Downton,  Salisbury,  Rushall.  They 
may  have  prepared  the  way  for  the  later  churches  on  the  Wiltshire 
Avon,  but  these  were  Particular  Baptist. 

A  group  of  people  from  the  Severn  and  the  Warwickshire 
Avon  is  revealed,  and  may  well  repay  investigation.  There  is 
much  probability  that  this  indicates  another  Separatist  emigra¬ 
tion  which  has  escaped  notice. 

The  northern  group  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Gainsborough 
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and  Scrooby  deserves  close  attention.  Ever  since  the  publication 
of  Governor  Bradford’s  manuscript  story  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
and  the  Old  Colony,  it  has  been  customary  to  assume  that  the 
majority  of  the  Pilgrims  and  of  the  Leyden  church  came  from 
where  Yorks.,  Notts.,  and  Lines,  meet.  The  investigation  of  the 
Leyden  marriage  and  house  registers  by  the  Dexters  has  quite 
disproved  that,  although  the  delusion  dies  hard.  It  is  well  worth 
while  stating  again  that  the  only  Pilgrims  who  came  from  this 
part  of  the  kingdom  were  the  Bradfords  and  the  Brewsters,  whose 
fame  must  not  make  them  to  be  multiplied  in  number.  Robinson’s 
work  had  been  chiefly  in  Norwich,  and  many  from  the  eastern 
counties  came  over.  He  organised  a  new  church  in  Amsterdam, 
and  early  in  1609  one  hundred  persons,  or  thereabouts,  men  and 
women,  applied  for  leave  to  settle  in  Leyden.  For  eleven  years 
this  church  was  augmented  further  from  England,  but  many 
members  never  went  to  America ;  many  of  the  Old  Colony  settlers 
were  attracted  thither  by  the  influence  of  Edward  Winslow,  far 
and  away  the  most  capable  man  they  had.  He  drew  from  his  own 
district  up  the  Severn,  naming  his  own  town  Marshfield,  his 
estate  Kerswell;  he  brought  a  large  contingent  from  where  his 
sister  had  married  near  Dorchester.  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted 
that  the  tercentenary  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  left  all  these  facts 
unstudied,  and  hashed  again  irrelevant  details  as  to  Scrooby. 

Most  of  the  people  from  near  Scrooby  stayed  in  Amsterdam, 
as  this  list  well  indicates.  A  few,  like  Clyfton,  may  have  thrown 
in  their  lot  with  the  Ancient  Church,  but  most  became  Baptist 
with  John  Smyth.  Professor  Scheffer  gives  glimpses  of  them 
for  over  a  century  living  in  the  twenty-three  tenements  they 
bought  on  “  English  Alley.”  As  they  thus  melted  into  the  Dutch 
population,  and  the  Mennonite  body,  it  is  quite  explicable  why  no 
English  have  cared  to  study  them  closely.  All  the  more  welcome, 
therefore,  is  this  belated  translation  of  the  Dutch  lectures. 

W.  T.  WHITLEY. 


EARLY  WARRINGTON  NONCONFORMITY.  By  Arthur 
Mounfield,  F.R.Hist.S. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  a  monograph  by  a  competent 
antiquarian.  He  confines  himself  deliberately  to  the  Presby¬ 
terian  church  and  the  Academy.  But  his  researches  inciden¬ 
tally  led  to  documents  which  give  a  number  of  Baptist  and 
Quaker  names  before  1687,  and  he  plainly  states  that  both 
these  bodies  were  organised  before  the  Nonconformists.  We 
will  hope  that  he  will  presently  tell  their  story  in  the  same 
way. 


The  English  Career  of  John  Clarke, 
Rhode  Island. 


The  questioji  has  arisen,  what  was  this  Baptist  champion 
doing  between  1652  and  1663.  It  is  well  known  that 
he  emigrated  from  Suffolk  in  1637,  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
state  of  affairs  at  Boston,  and  led  a  new  colony  to  the  island 
of  Aquidneck,  which  they  bought  and  named  Rhode  Island. 
Here  he  conducted  worship,  and  after  the  arrival  of  Mark 
Lucar  from  London,  a  Baptist  church  was  organised  at  New¬ 
port  about  1644.  He  won  converts  at  Seekonk  in  the  Old 

Colony,  who  were  prosecuted,  and  therefore  came  to 
strengthen  the  island  church.  In  July  1651  he  went  to  visit  a 
man  at  Lynn,  in  Massachusetts,  a  member  of  his  church,  and 
this  led  to  a  prosecution,  when  fines  were  paid  for  him  and 
another  visitor,  the  third  being  whipped.  He  was  sent  to 
England  to  defend  the  colony  against  the  ill-will  of  its  neigh¬ 
bours,  and  sailed  in  November.  Next  May  the  Baptist 

publisher,  Henry  Hills,  issued  his  III  News  from  New-England; 
or,  A  Narrative  of  New-England’s  Persecution.  The  Massa¬ 
chusetts  people  were  very  alive  to  their  danger,  and  Cobbet,  the 
minister  of  Lynn  replied  in  February  1653.  But  this  elicited 
no  response  from  Clarke,  and  scarcely  anything  has  been 
known  about  him  for  the  next  ten  years. 

The  attempt  is  made  here  to  fill  the  gap;  but  there  is 
danger  of  confusion  with  other  men  of  the  same  name.  One 
John  Clark  was  prominent  in  Connecticut,  which  was 
generally  in  opposition  to  Rhode  Island,  so  that  it  is  not  hard 
to  identify  him.  Another  was  excessively  prominent  in  the 
army,  and  his  papers  are  now  a  mine  of  wealth  as  to  the 
inner  history  of  that  famous  body.  In  the  calendars  of  State 
papers,  there  is  some  reason  to  think  that  each  of  these  has 
been  confused  with  our  man. 

There  are  on  the  other  hand  fragments  of  information 
about  a  John  Clarke  in  touch  with  the  Fifth  Monarchists, 
which  have  not  hitherto  been  associated  with  the  Rhode 
Islander,  but  which  may  relate  to  him.  It  has  not  always 
been  remembered  that  the  expectation  of  Christ  appearing  to 
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inaugurate  the  Fifth  Monarchy  was  very  vivid  in  New 
England:  John  Eliot  preached  on  it,  Thomas  Venner  was  so 
attracted  by  it  that  he  returned  to  England  to  facilitate 
actively.  In  the  earlier  half  of  1653  Cromwell  himself  was 
thinking  on  these  lines,  and  his  speech  in  July  to  the 
Nominated  Parliament  is  full  of  Fifth-Monarchy  ideas.  During 
the  next  six  months  he  became  convinced  that  the  whole 
idea  was  irreconcileable  with  the  actual  situation,  and  when 
in  December  the  Parliament  dissolved  itself,  and  asked  him  to 
provide  for  government,  he  acquiesced.  Thenceforward  he 
and  the  Fifth  Monarchists  were  in  deadly  opposition. 

Now  for  those  months  our  Clarke  was  busy  in  England 
on  the  colony’s  business,  and  in  the  Colonial  State  Papers 
his  movements  can  be  traced,  till  in  the  spring  of  1654  the 
Protector  and  Council  decided  to  incorporate  the  colony,  and 
to  send  letters  that  the  colony  should  proclaim  the  Protector. 
In  September  letters  of  thanks  were  sent  by  the  assembly 
of  freemen  for  Clarke’s  services,  which  were  continued  at  least 
till  next  spring,  as  a  letter  of  29  March  by  Cromwell  evinces. 
Then  there  is  a  gap. 

In  August  1654  a  Fifth  Monarchy  manifesto  was  issued, 
announcing  that  regular  meetings  would  be  held  to  discuss 
the  topic.  Signatures  of  150  men  were  appended,  and  the  list 
is  well  worth  studying  from  many  standpoints;  the  whole 
pamphlet  was  reprinted  in  our  Transactions,  III.,  129-153.  For 
our  present  purpose  we  note  14  members  of  Knollys’  church, 
9  of  Simpson’s,  including  Peter  Kidd,  12  of  Jessey’s,  including 
George  Barret  and  John  Clarke.  The  question  is  whether  this 
man  is  the  Rhode-Islander.  He  must  have  been  allied  with 
some  London  church  during  his  long  residence  in  England, 
and  as  he  was  well  educated,  Jessey’s  would  be  decidedly 
attractive  to  him. 

Next  year  Henry  Hills  was  licensed  to  print  a  concord¬ 
ance  drawn  up  by  John  Clarke,  physician,  of  Rhode  Island. 
No  copy  is  known,  or  it  would  have  been  interesting  to  search 
for  any  sign  of  interest  in  the  Fifth  Monarchy. 

The  description  as  “  physician  ”  raises  the  question 
whether  he  had  obtained  any  medical  degree,  when,  and 
where.  It  is  only  too  usual  to  ante-date  a  man’s  degree,  so 
that  a  man  honoured  with  a  doctorate  at  the  age  of  sixty  will  be 
mentioned  in  after  times  as  “  Doctor  ”  when  the  events  thirty 
years  earlier  are  being  described.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
Clarke  graduated  at  Cambridge  on  his  visit  of  1652,  and  had 
not  obtained  his  degree  when  he  emigrated  at  the  age  of  29. 
The  university  records  deserve  to  be  explored  for  this  purpose. 

Next  came  up  a  family  affair  in  1656.  His  wife  Elizabeth 
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was  entitled  to  a  legacy  from  her  father,  John  Hayes,  of 
Wrestlingworth ;  and  he  acted  in  the  matter.  There  is  no 
doubt  as  to  the  identity  in  this  case. 

Early  in  1657  there  was  a  move  to  change  the  title  of 
Cromwell’s  office,  and  call  him  king.  This  would  have  two 
obvious  advantages;  his  powers  would  then  be  well-known, 
so  that  arbitrary  action  could  be  resisted  constitutionally; 
and  any  one  serving  a  “  king  ”  de  facto  was  protected  against 
any  charge  of  treason.  But  there  were  many  who  wished  to 
keep  kingship  abolished,  and  opposition  was  quickly  mani¬ 
fested,  of  many  kinds. 

On  3  April'an  address  was  presented  to  Cromwell,  signed 
chiefly  by  Baptists,  begging  him  to  refuse,  consistently  with 
his  former  views.  A  few  of  the  signatures  run: — H.  Jessey, 
John  Clarke,  Hanserd  Knollys,  Henry  Jackson,  Wm.  Warren, 
John  Spilsbery.  We  know  that  Clarke  of  Rhode  Island  was  a 
friend  of  Jessey,  Knollys,  and  Spilsbery;  so  it  seems  reason¬ 
able  to  take  this  as  an  indication  of  the  Rhode  Islander’s 
political  position.  The  document  was  reprinted  in  the  Hanserd 
Knollys  Society’s  Confessions  of  Faith,  pages  335-338. 

Within  six  days  the  violent  upholders  of  the  Fifth 
Monarchy  were 'arrested  in  Shoreditch,  a  few  hours  before 
they  intended  a  rising:  their  leader  was  Thomas  Venner. 
Within  a  fortnight  all  danger  of  an  armed  insurrection  seemed 
over.  In  this  movement  it  does  not  appear  that  Clarke  was 
concerned,  or  at  least  he  was  not  recognized. 

It  was  evident  that  Cromwell  was  ruling,  whether  under 
the  title  king  or  under  the  title  Protector;  and  to  his 
methods  of  rule  there  was  opposition  from  many  quarters. 
Constant  manifestoes  appeared,  and  meetings  were  frequently 
held.  In  April  1658  several  people  were  arrested  at  Coleman 
Street  meeting,  including  John  Canne,  Cornet  Wentworth 
Day,  John  Clarke,  John  Belcher,  Peter  Kidd.  Clarke  and 
Day  were  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  sedition,  when  Jessey  and 
Barrett  appeared  to  countenance  them.  Clarke  defended  him¬ 
self  with  spirit,  charged  the  judges  with  treason,  and  produced 
acts  of  Parliament  to  prove  his  case,  to  their  great  confusion. 
The  jury  acquitted  him  on  most  counts,  and  justified  his 
action  on  the  rest.  Nevertheless  the  judges  sentenced  him 
next  day.  The  others  were  brought  up  that  day  and  were 
countenanced  by  Richard  Goodgroom,  another  Baptist. 

The  question  again  arises  whether  this  able  man  is  the 
Rhode  Islander. 

After  the  death  of  Cromwell,  there  was  no  one  strong 
enough  to  govern.  The  leaders  of  the  army  quarrelled. 
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Parliament  after  Parliament  sat  and  was  re-modelled,  and 
within  eighteen  months  people  were  ready  to  acquiesce  in 
any  government  that  would  maintain  order.  A  Fifth 
Monarchy  petition  was  presented  in  September  1659, 
and  while  it  was  signed  by  Jessey,  Goodgroom,  Day,  no  John 
Clarke  appears  in  the  list.  This  suggests  that  the  man  of 
1654  and  1658  had  now  abandoned  the  cause. 

Clarendon  tells  in  his  History  that  several  Baptists  in  1659 
made  overtures  to  Charles;  he  mentions  scarcely  any  names, 
and  no  thorough  search  has  been  made  in  scattered  papers  to 
unearth  them.  There  is  some  probability  that  our  John  Clarke 
at  least  sympathized  with  their  attitude. 

Charles  II.  was  recalled  in  1660,  and  the  last  serious 
attempt  of  the  Fifth  Monarchy  was  made  when  Venner  rose 
in  rebellion  early  in  January  1661.  Three  days  after  his  defeat 
there  appeared  a  pamphlet  of  eight  pages: — The  plotters  un¬ 
masked,  murderers  no  saints,  or,  a  word  in  season  to  all  those 
that  were  concerned  in  the  late  rebellion  against  the  peace  of 
their  king  and  country,  on  the  sixth  of  January  last  at  night, 
and  the  ninth  of  January.  By  a  .friend  of  righteousness,  and 
a  lover  of  all  men’s  souls,  knowing  that  one  is  of  more  worth 
than  ten  thousand  worlds,  John  Clarke.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  this  was  the  man  who  had  been  attracted 
by  the  movement,  but  had  never  associated  himself 
with  the  extremists.  He  took  this  opportunity  of  emphatically 
disowning  the  rebels. 

On  29  January,  John  Clarke  of  Rhode  Island  put  in  a 
petition  for  a  royal  charter  to  the  colony,  and  he  followed  it 
up  on  5  February.  On  28  March  he  gave  thanks  for  the 
measure  of  success  attained,  saying  that  he  was  about  to 
sail.  This  w’as  quick  work,  and  we  can  see  that  if  he  was 
the  pamphleteer,  such  loyal  support  would  tell  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  his  colonial  agency. 

He  possibly  went  to  Rhode  Island  to  explain  the  situation 
and  obtain  renewed  powers.  These  were  conferred  on  27 
August  by  an  assembly,  and  in  April  1662  he  was  stimulated 
by  a  gift  of  land  in  Providence.  He  reappears  in  England 
on  7  April,  1663,  with  an  agreement  as  to  the  boundary  with 
Connecticut  satisfactory  to  Winthrop.  On  8  July  he  received 
the  long-desired  charter,  and  sent  it  out  via  Boston.  He  him¬ 
self  was  out  in  July  1664,  and  in  September  he  was  sent  to 
the  Commissioners  for  New  England;  next  February  he 
approved  of  the  king’s  policy  in  sending  rich  coats  to  the 
Indian  sachems,  a  policy  doubted  by  some.  In  1666  and  1667 
he  sent  news  to  London  about  hostile  fleets  and  their  move¬ 
ments.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  discussing  boundaries  with 
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the  adjoining  colonies;  and  the  activities  of  his  life  till  1672 
are  well  known. 

It  is  more  to  our  present  purpose  to  note  that  John 
Belcher,  arrested  in  1658  as  a  Fifth  Monarchist,  evolved  into 
a  Seventh-day  Baptist.  In  1668  he  joined  in  a  letter  from  the 
church  in  Bell  Lane,  London,  to  the  Baptist  church  in 
Newport,  Rhode  Island,  which  led  in  1671  to  the  formation 
of  a  separate  Seventh-day  church.  But  this  John  Belcher  was 
associated  in  1658  with  the  John  Clarke  who  made  such  a 
spirited  defence. 

Thus  the  probability  seems  high  that  it  is  one  and  the 
same  man. 


THE  BAPTIST  CHURCHES  OF  .A.CCRINGTON  AND 
DISTRICT :  iheir  formation  and  gradual  development,  with 
numerous  character  sketches  of  Baptist  Worthies.  Compiled 
by  Robert  J.  y.  Wylie,  467  pages,  103  illustrations.  10/6  net. 

Wellington  Press,  Accrington. 

Seldom  have  we  seen  a  local  history  so  full,  so  accurate,  so 
interesting.  Those  who  remember  that  William  Howie  Wylie 
was  biographer  of  Carlyle,  besides  being  a  skilled  journalist,  will 
rejoice  that  the  family  ability  has  been  turned  to  such  a  theme. 
Accrington  under  Charles  Williams,  George  Macalpine,  and 
James  Moffat  Logan  won  a  national  reputation;  but  few  knew 
that  Cannon  Street  Avas  but  the  centre  of  a  cluster  of  churches 
rendering  fine  service  in  north-east  Lancashire.  There  is  a  wealth 
of  story  in  these  pages,  which  are  mercifully  free  from  theological 
discussion  and  absurd  legends  of  antiquity.  While  they  will  be 
conned  with  delight  on  many  a  Pennine  hill,  or  in  the  dales, 
they  are  full  of  anecdotes  which  illustrate  conditions  rapidly 
passing  away.  Baptist  interest  in  schooling  was  strongly  evinced 
here,  and  the  story  may  set  us  pondering  why  we  have  closed 
nearly  all  our  denominational  elementary  schools.  There  are 
glimpses  at  August  pilgrimages  to  disused  sites ;  constant  allusions 
to  the  love  of  music,  both  vocal  and  orchestral;  mention  of 
revivals.  It  is  amazing  what  this  district  has  done  for  the 
denomination;  who  knows  that  Joseph  Angus  was  prepared  for 
the  ministry  under  Joseph  Harbottle?  Perhaps  few  areas  can 
show  such  a  record;  but  every  one  intending  to  chronicle  the 
story  of  his  own  church  should  get  this  and  see  how  to  do  it. 


Prosecutions  of  Worcestershire  Dissenters 
under  the  Stuarts. 


ONLY  in  the  present  century  have  the  records  of  Quarter 
Sessions  between  1660  and  1687  been  systematically 
explored  to  discover  what  dissenters  were  “  presented  ”  for 
absence  from  church,  or  convicted  for  presence  at  conventicles. 
Any  one  who  lives  within  reach  of  his  county  town  can  do 
good  service  in  this  way,  if  he  does  not  mind  very  dirty  and 
tedious  work,  can  decipher  the  remarkable  hand  that  clerks 
of  the  peace  affected,  and  has  some  bowing  acquaintance  with 
what  was  imagined  to  be  Latin.  It  may  well  take  a  day  to 
overcome  initial  difficulties,  and  to  understand  the  method  in 
which  his  county  documents  are  arranged.  But  once  these  are 
mastered,  a  week  will  probably  suffice  to  trace  out  the 
sufferings  of  dissenters  for  a  generation.  It  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  certain  cities  within  the  geographic  county  had 
separate  records  of  their  own,  so  that  Southampton  must  be 
examined  as  well  as  Winchester  if  Hampshire  is  to  be  under¬ 
stood. 

When  results  are  forthcoming,  they  will  interest 
Quakers,  Baptists,  Independents,  and  Presbyterians.  Papal 
recusants  are  generally  mentioned  separately,  for  they  were 
liable  to  a  regular  monthly  fine;  but  Protestant  dissenters 
were  seldom  discriminated,  and  if  the  informers  tried,  they 
often  made  mistakes.  Thus  in  Worcestershire  it  was 
customary  at  first  to  call  everybody  a  Quaker,  though  a  slight 
distinction  was  recognized,  and  some  were  “  professed  Quakers.” 
Only  after  some  years  did  it  dawn  on  the  authorities  that 
some  were  “  Anabaptists  ” ;  and  they  never  recognized  any 
other  dissenters  in  the  county. 

From  our  side  we  know  of  Baptist  churches  at  Bewdley- 
Bromsgrove,  and  at  Worcester,  before  1660,  in  the  Midland 
Association. 

In  March  1659/60,  Thomas  Boylston,  the  Baptist  leader, 
was  still  a  J.P.,  and  bailiff  of  Bewdley;  but  within  the  year 
things  changed  radically.  In  January  1660/1  John  Heate  was 
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charged  with  being  at  an  unlawful  assembly;  at  the  end  of 
March  there  were  14  Baptists  and  several  Quakers  in  the 
Worcester  jail.  By  the  end  of  1661  William  Webley  was 
indicted  for  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  at  Suckley. 
With  July  1662  prosecutions  began  in  earnest.  For  being  at  an 
unlawful  meeting  in  Dudley,  John  Newton  and  John  Payton 
and  Thomas  Dunton  got  into  trouble,  while  Sir  John 
Pakington  committed  several  “  Quakers  So  Called  ” :  Richard 
Payton,  Edward  Hall,  George  Fort,  Henry  Gibbs,,  Edward 
Gibbs,  William  Collins,  John  Johnson,  William  Workman,  for 

being  at  an  unlawful  meeting;  Richard  R - for  refusing  the 

oath  of  allegiance.' 

By  August  1662,  more  than  thirty-five  local  clergy  retired 
from  the  parish  pulpits.  In  other  parts,  many  of  them  were 
supported  by  their  friends  and  opened  conventicles.  But 
Worcestershire  was  rather  an  exception.  Baxter  aspired  to 
play  a  part  on  a  wider  stage,  and  evangelical  work  was  carried 
on  at  Kidderminster  so  quietly  that  Baldwin  and  his  flock 
were  never  prosecuted.  The  Pedobaptists  in  the  city  were 
rather  braver,  and  the  cause  they  founded  flourishes  to-day 
at  Angel  Street.  Spilsbury  of  Bromsgrove,  and  O’Brien  of 
Swinford,  at  Stourbridge  did  honourable  work.  But  the  only 
other  clergyman  who  did  much  work  was  Browne  of  White- 
lady  Aston;  and  his  efforts  led  to  the  Baptist  church  at 
Pershore.  It  is  surprising  how  vanishing  was  the  Pedobaptist 
work. 

In  December  Richard  Payton  was  committed  on  pre- 
munire,  Edward  Hall  for  words  in  open  court ;  for  assembling 
at  worship,  Joseph  Cooper,  Henry  Gibbs,  W.  Collins,  W. 
Webb,  Robert  Bayliss,  Richard  Walker,  Abraham  Weaver, 
Joseph  Walker,  Richard  Bennett,  W.  Eades,  and  Stephen 
Pitway. 

Records  are  missing  for  three  years,  and  when  they  begin 
again,  there  was  a  new  act,  forbidding  all  Conventicles  on  pain 
of  imprisonment  or  transportation.  The  rolls  for  1665  abound 
in  prosecutions. 

Thomas  Thornbury,  of  Eckington,  had  jostled  his  vicar 
and  accused  him  of  sacrilege  in  that  he  declared  a  bastard, 
after  it  was  christened,  was  regenerate:  being  told  that  the 
Church  bade  him  say  so,  he  responded  contemptuously, 
“  Church !  the  Church  lies  then ;  is  this  your  religion  ?  are 
these  your  priests?  the  devil  is  in  your  priests,  your  religion.”’ 

At  a  general  jail  delivery  in  April,  Thomas  Feckenham 
was  left  in  jail  under  a  statute  of  James,  evidently  because  he 
would  not  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  He  is  well  known  as  a 
Baptist  evangelist,  but  the  fact  that  he  would  not  take  ani 
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oath  was  sufficient  ground  for  the  county  authorities  to 
describe  him  presently  as  a  Quaker. 

Richard  Hunt  was  charged  with  using  opprobrious  words 
against  his  majesty :  “  Down  with  this  king  of  Babylon,  this 
popery  and  these  idolatrous  ways  as  is  now  set  up,  and  that 
they  may  not  touch  thy  anointed.” 

In  July  Feckenham  was  again  left  in  jail,  and  Samuel 
Corbyn  “  head  and  leader  of  conventicles  ”  joined  him  because 
he  would  not  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  Others  not  de¬ 
livered  were  Edward  Henry,  John  Rose,  Josiah  Hayward. 
Philip  Alchurch,  for  holding  unlawful  meetings  in  their  houses 
under  pretence  of  religious  worship. 

.September  saw  two  or  three  new  groups.  A  conventicle 
was  held  on  the  sixth  at  Bredon,  when  the  officers  caught 
James  Sampson  of  Stoke  Prior,  shoemaker,  Aaron  Ward, 
George  Ricketts,  Thomas  Ricketts,  William  George,  Richard 
Hanley,  Richard  Walker,  and  Thomas  Howslip,  all  averred  to 
be  dangerous,  and  one  previously  an  officer  in  arms  against 
the  king.  That  did  not  deter  others  meeting  twice  in  the 
next  fortnight,  wherefore  John  Bennett  of  Tredington,  John 
Gunn,  shoemaker,  John  Greene,  tailor,  Robert  Lyne,  carpenter, 
and  George  Greene,  tailor,  got  into  trouble.  On  10  September 
John  Halford  of  Armscott  entertained  a  conventicle,  for  which 
he  was  summoned  with  William  Banbury  of  Blackwell,  Henry 
Stocke,  Richard  Payne,  William  Fleetwood,  William  Halford 
junior,  John  Sims,  Robert  Banbury,  and  John  Buller.  These 
were  probably  all  Quakers. 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  Baptist  church  of  Bromsgrove 
at  this  time.  Another  trace  of  its  persistence  is  that  on  15 
April,  1666,  George  Robinson  of  Bishop’s  Cleeve  in  Glou¬ 
cestershire  was  fined  40s.  for  being  at  a  conventicle  in  Chad¬ 
wick,  and  refusing  to  pay,  was  sent  to  Worcester  jail  for  two 
months. 

In  January  some  “  Quakers  ”  were  taken  at  a  conventicle, 
place  unnamed,  and  were  committed  to  jail  by  Thomas  Wylde: 
William  Pitt,  Richard  Fyds,  Abraham  Roberts,  Richard 
Lewis,  Edward  I.ewis,  Edward  Staunton,  John  Weight, 
Alexander  Berdslye,  Thomas  Fitrale,  and  John  Hoskins. 

But  an  effort  was  made  by  Charles  to  secure  more  lenity, 
and  a  circular  letter  was  sent  out  from  Whitehall  on  10 
December,  requiring  a  return  of  all  prisoners  in  the  jails  on 
matters  of  religion,  especially  of  Quakers.  This  elicited  a 
return,  of  which  fortunately  the  Clerk  kept  a  copy,  slightly 
illegible  in  places; — 

“  In  obedience  to  your  Honour’s  commands  by  your  letter 
of  the  10th  of  December  last,  we  have  at  our  general  sessions 
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of  that  year,  holden  for  the  county  of  Worcester  at  the  city  of 
Worcester  the  xiiii  day  of  this  instant  January,  taken  on 
account  of  all  the  criminal  prisoners  now  remaining  in  the 
gaol  of  this  county  of  Worcester  of  which  we  humbly  render 
an  account  as  followeth : — 

“  Thomas  Payton  late  of  Dudley  in  the  county  of  W or- 
cester,  tailor,  a  professed  Quaker,  taken  at  a  conventicle  of 
Quakers  in  the  said  town  of  Dudley,  a  place  much  infested 
with  Quakers  and  disorderly  persons,  and  committed  to  the 
gaol  the  7th  of  July,  xiiii  Caroli,  and  being  a  stubborn  and 
incorrigible  person  was  at  the  next  sessions  following  tendered 
the  oath  of  allegiance  which  he  refused  to  take,  was  indicted 
and  convicted  of  a  premunire. 

“  Thomas  Feckenham,  another  leader  of  the  same  sect, 
was  likewise  apprehended  about  3  years  since  and  tendered 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  being  still  obstinate  and  [  ] 

has  been  continued  a  prisoner  but  with  some  liberty  now  and 
then  extended  towards  with  kindness  which  not  as  yet 
wrought  and  conformity  or  submission  in  him. 

“John  Jenkins,  Wm.  Pardoe.  Quakers  ex-communicated 
in  the  consistory  of  Hereford  and  taken  by  a  writ  De  excom¬ 
municato  capiendo  about  a  year  since. 

“  John  Roberts  of  Droitwich  in  the  county  of  Worcester, 
a  professed  Quaker,  of  a  sufficient  estate,  for  using  his  trade 
and  calling  on  the  Sunday  or  Lord’s  Day  to  the  evil  example 
of  his  neighbours,  living  in  a  market,  was  likewise  presented 
and  excommunicated  and  taken  upon  the  same  writ  De  excom¬ 
municato  capiendo  about  a  year  since. 

“John  Tombs  of  the  same  place  for  the  like  offence  and 
for  refusing  to  permit  the  sacred  ordinance  of  baptism  to  be 
administered  to  his  children  was  likewise  excommunicated 
and  taken  upon  the  like  writ  and  delivered  ut  supra. 

“  Job  Alibone,  Tom  Hodges.  Both  professed  Quakers, 
for  the  like  offence  of  denying  beptism  to  their  children  and 
for  obstinate  refusing  to  come  to  church,  was  likewise  excom¬ 
municated  and  taken  upon  the  like  presentment. 

“  All  which  persons  so  committed  upon  the  writs  De 
excommunicato  capiendo  are  by  the  overmuch  indulgence 
of  the  late  sheriffs,  undersheriffs  and  gaoler  permitted  to  go 
at  liberty  about  their  occasions  which  over  [kindness?]  doth 
encourage  them  to  persist  in  their  presumptuous  and  incorri¬ 
gible  behaviour  and  are  not  to  be  found  in  prison  [except?] 
for  about  an  houre  or  a  night  once  in  six  or  eight  weeks  time.” 

Apparently  an  order  came  to  free  them  all,  for  the  next 
return  of  those  in  jail  includes  none  of  this  class.  This  en¬ 
couraged  all  classes.  The  Baptist  church  at  Worcester 
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re-organized  on  10  February,  1666/7,  with  eleven  men  and  ten 
women,  but  without  any  pastor.  Its  church  book  said  that  there 
was  another  Baptist  church  in  the  city,  whose  minister  William 
Pardoe  was  still  in  prison ;  in  his  Bethania,  published  1688,  it 
is  clear  that  he  was  a  General  Baptist.  The  P.B.  church  roll 
began  with  John  Edwards,  who  afterwards  removed  to  Leo¬ 
minster,  and  was  prominent  in  the  Baptist  church  there. 
These  facts  were  recorded  by  the  pastor  in  1796. 

Returning  to  the  Sessions  records,  we  hear  that  on  1 
September,  1667,  the  chapel  at  Oldbury  was  filled  with  a 
crowd  estimated  by  one  informer  at  two  thousand.  A  man 
called  Steele  or  Fraiser  was  in  the  pulpit,  did  not  pray  for 
king,  queen,  and  royal  family,  but  on  the  lines  suggested  by 
his  text,  “  Thy  kingdom  come  ” ;  the  sermon  was  full  of 
allusions  to  Daniel  and  the  Revelation.  When  the  informer, 
with  three  or  four  helpers,  tried  to  fasten  the  door,  he  was 
maltreated;  when  troopers  came,  the  preacher  threw  off  his 
gown,  and  was  lost  in  the  crowd.  This  incident  is  the  only 
one  reported  at  Quarter  Sessions  which  shows  a  clergyman, 
or  the  use  of  a  public  place  of  .worship.  Clearly,  a  congrega¬ 
tion  of  hundreds  simply  could  not  be  arrested,  and  informers 
never  tried  again.  They  confined  themselves  to  obscure 
“  Quakers  and  Anabaptists.” 

On  14  January,  which  probably  means  1667/8,  another 
return  of  men  in  jail  shows  Quakers,  John  Jenkins,  Wm. 
Pardoe,  John  Roberts,  John  Toms,  Job  Alibone,  Wm.  Hodges; 
also  Richard  Payton  committed  15  July  in  the  xiii.  year  for 
not  taking  the  oath  of  obedience,  premunire;  also  Thomas 
Feckenham,  committed  by  Thomas  Wylde  on  17  June,  1663, 
for  not  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance.  Perhaps  the  magistrates 
regarded  the  freeing  by  royal  command  as  illegal,  like  the 
liberty  allowed  by  the  sheriffs  and  jailor,  and  as  soon  as  the 
Council  might  be  presumed  to  have  forgotten,  took  them 
again  on  the  old  pretext  without  any  fresh  trial. 

In  1668  the  Conventicle  Act  expired,  and  though  men  in 
jail  got  no  benefit,  no  one  could  be  jailed  anew  under  its 
provisions,  though  there  were  many  other  ways  of  getting  at 
conventiclers.  Sheldon  obtained  from  all  parishes  returns  of 
meetings  and  people  known  unfavourably  to  the  clergy.  These 
were  summarized  as  follows : — 

St.  Nicholas  in  Worcester,  two.  At  the  houses  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Stirrup  and  Mr.  Thomas  Smyth  every  second  Sunday, 
about  200  of  all  sorts,  some  people  of  good  sufficiency.  Heads 
and  teachers,  Mr.  Richard  Finchere,  Mr.  Thomas  Badlam, 
Nonconformists.  Another  at  the  house  of  Mr.  John  Edwards, 
about  40  of  all  sorts,  some  of  good  account,  teachers  un- 
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known.  [Here  are  the  present  Congregational  and  Baptist 
churches.] 

Bromsgrove  and  King’s  Norton:  several  conventicles,  but 
very  few  considerable  persons  in  them,  and  their  teachers  are, 
sometimes  Nonconformists  and  in  their  absence  other  laymen : 
their  names  unknown. 

Defford,  20  mean  people  at  the  house  of  William  Westma- 
cote,  who  keeps  a  school. 

Redmarley  D’Abitot,  60  or  80,  heads,  Mr.  Smyth,  Mr. 
Baston,  Mr.  John  Giles. 

Grafton  Flyford,  heads,  Henry  Hanson,  George  Maris. 

Birlingham,.no  conventicles,  but  some  factious  persons, 
inhabitants. 

Inkberrow,  at  the  house  of  the  widow  Stanley,  Quakers, 
sometimes  300,  often  less. 

Feckenham,  Anabaptists  at  the  house  of  John  Feynes. 

Dormston,  20  or  30  Anabaptists,  mean  persons,  at  the 
house  of  John  Poole. 

Kington,  two.  Anabaptists.  At  the  house  of  Samuel 
Roper,  20  or  30  mean  persons ;  head  Thomas  Feckenham.  At 
the  house  of  William  Haynes,  20  or  30  poor  persons;  head, 
Thomas  Feckenham,  a  cobbler,  Eagleson,  a  clothier,  Henry 
Hansome. 

Bradley,  at  Thomas  Handy’s  house.  Eckles,  Thomas 
Feckenham. 

Pershore,  three:  40  or  50  Presbyterians,  30  or  40  Inde¬ 
pendents,  12  families  of  Quakers. 

On  these  facts  Sheldon  urged  the  clergy  and  wardens  to 
take  action,  even  if  the  constables  would  not.  So  that  same 
year  the  churchwardens  of  Bromsgrove  presented  for  absence 
from  divine  service: — John  Williamson,  John  Taylor,  John 
Sparry,  Hatcliff,  Thomas  Wallis,  John  Wallis,  Roger  Whiston, 
John  Field,  George  Bird,  George  Snow,  Mr.  Barnes,  Henry 
Pinfield,  William  Waldron,  Margery  Asplin,  Elinor  Huggins, 
Ann  Pitt,  Jane  Weekes,  Ralph  Jones,  John  Chandler,  Richard 
Tilsboy,  Thomas  Norris.  None  of  these  names  appear  on  the 
Baptist  roll  of  1672.  From  Eckington,  Robert  and  Elizabeth 
Warner  were  presented  as  Quakers. 

At  the  October  Sessions,  John  Payne  was  brought  up; 
also  Robert  Humphreys  of  Ombersley  for  convening  several 
unlawful  and  riotous  meetings  and  conventicles,  to  the  terror 
of  his  majesty’s  loyal  subjects,  and  the  disturbing  the  peace 
of  the  realm.  Colonel  Samuel  Sandys,  who  had  committed 
him,  is  known  to  have  issued  a  warrant  under  which  his 
cows,  his  corn,  and  nearly  all  his  furnishings  were  seized,  and 
he  never  had  any  restored. 
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In  January,  1669/70,  the  vicar  of  Bromsgrove  wrote 
indignantly  to  say  that  at  the  funeral  of  Jane  Eckels,  wife  of 
John,  the  public  service  was  ignored;  Henry  Waldron 
entered  the  bellman's  house  and  took  his  spade,  John  Price 
filled  in  the  grave;  it  was  a  tumult  of  Anabaptists.  About 
the  same  time  complaint  was  made  as  to  John  Lineall  of 
Kidderminster  for  scoffing  at  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer; 

“  A  magpie  could  say  it  as  well  as  John  Dance.”  Dance  was 
the  vicar  whom  nobody  wanted  in  the  town,  who  had  drawn 
the  tithes  all  the  time  Baxter  had  worked  as  Lecturer,  but  had 
done  nothing. 

At  this  point  there  is  another  gap  in  the  rolls,  but  Quaker 
records  tell  us  that  on  4  July,  1670,  Pardoe  and  three  others, 

“  meeting  to  hold  a  conventicle  and  refusing  to  give  good 
sureties  for  their  good  abearing”  were  committed  to  the  city 
jail.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  a  permanent  Conventicle 
Act  came  into  force  in  1670,  providing  fines  only,  without 
imprisonment.  Then,  that  in  March  1671/2  Charles  offered 
to  license  men  as  preachers  and  places  for  worship;  only  about 
five  per  cent,  of  the  applications  were  refused,  and  generally 
alternative  applications  were  granted.  Those  on  behalf  of 
Worcestershire  Baptists  are  as  follows: — 

The  house  of  John  Langford  of  Kierwood,  in  Worcester¬ 
shire,  Anabaptist.  [To  be  taken  with  a  group  in  Hereford¬ 
shire,  mostly  issued  on  30  September:  the  house  of  Mrs. 
Frances  Prichard,  of  Leominster,  Herefordshire,  Anabaptist; 
the  house  of  David  Jones,  of  Moccas,  Baptist;  the  house  of 
Edward  Price,  of  the  city  of  Hereford,  Baptist;  Samuel  Tracy, 
of  the  Priory  of  Clifford,  Herefordshire,  to  be  a  Baptist 
teacher;  the  house  of  the  abovesaid  Tracy,  at  the  said  place.] 
The  house  of  Sir  John  Holman,  of  Kington,  in  “  Here¬ 
fordshire.”  William  Randall,  Congregational  teacher,  at  his 
own  house  at  Ombersley  in  Worcestershire,  December  9th. 
The  house  of  Elizeas  Hatheway,  of  the  city  of  “  Glocester,” 
Congregational.  Elizeas  Hatheway,  Congregational  teacher  at 
his  house  abovesaid.  [These  entries  show  a  most  careless 
clerk,  for  Kington  is  in  Worcestershire,  Hathaway  lived  in 
Worcester,  and  was  Baptist.  Randall  and  Humphreys  appear 
to  be  members  of  the  Worcester  church.] 

It  is  further  to  be  noted  that  Charles  issued  a  pardon  to 
491  prisoners  for  conscience’  sake,  all  over  the  realm ;  the 
only  men  thus  freed  at  Worcester  were  Robert  Smith,  from 
the  city  jail,  Richard  Payton,  from  the  county  jail,  both  of 
them  Quakers. 

Public  opinion  arose  now  against  the  Roman  Catholics, 
and  the  Test  Act  was  passed  requiring  all  office-holders  to 
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lodge  certificates  that  they  had  taken  the  communion  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Prayer  Book;  these  documents  choke  the  files  for 
some  years  to  come. 

In  1675  Thomas  Darke,  of  Pershore,  was  presented  for 
holding  conventicle  at  the  house  of  John  Jones,  with  Robert 
Browne,  of  Whitelady  Aston,  Edgidius  Lawrence,  and  Edward 
Perkins,  an  apothecary;  all  were  fined  on  9  September.  Two 
years  later  the  jurors  presented  four  women  of  Fladbury  for 
not  coming  to  church  on  Sunday;  but  there  is  some  reason 
to  think  they  were  selling  ale,  not  holding  a  conventicle. 

In  1679,  informations  were  laid  from  Bewdley  and 
Bromsgrove.  At  the  former  town,  sixteen  people  met  on  25 
May  in  the  house  of  Jacob  Cotterell,  at  a  conventicle,  where 
George  Robinson,  of  Halesowen,  was  preacher;  those  caught 
were  David  Harris  of  Bewdley,  tobacconist,  and  his  wife 
Joanne;  Goodier  Wildey,  tanner,  Ezekiel  Partridge,  of  Stour¬ 
bridge,  tallow-chandler;  John  Partridge,  of  Lower  Areley, 
tallow-chandler;  Sarah  Reynolds,  of  Stourbridge,  widow; 
Adam  Barefoot,  of  Wolverhampton.  Now  there  was  a  heavy 
fine  on  the  owner  of  the  house,  so  the  people  at  Bromsgrove 
were  clever  enough  to  hold  worship  in  the  graveyard,  so  that 
if  any  one  was  liable,  it  was  the  parson  himself !  He  promptly 
informed  on  John  Arowe,  miller;  W.  Ashmore,  husbandman; 
Thomas  Hedon,  furrier;  John  Chandler,  nailer;  with  his  wife 
Elizabeth;  Thomas  Bathe,  shoemaker;  and  the  preacher, 
Robert  Hill,  of  Belbroughton. 

For  a  year  or  two  the  “  Popish  Plot  ”  occupied  attention, 
and  Papal  recusants  were  more  sought  after,  as  the  articles  of 
inquiry  show  in  1681,  with  lists  sent  back  by  the  constables. 
But  with  January  1681/2  the  Quakers  at  Old  Swinford  were 
again  presented ;  Ezekiel  Partridge,  Edmund  Foord,  Ambrose 
Crowley,  Sarah  Reinolds.  In  February  is  an  entry  of  another 
kind,  when  Richard  Woodcock,  of  Peopleton,  charged  Richard 
Claridge,  clergyman,  with  threatening  an  injury :  Claridge 
was  destined  to  be  baptized  at  Bromsgrove  in  1691. 

Once  the  Swinford  Quakers  were  presented,  the  con¬ 
stables  kept  steadily  at  it,  almost  every  quarter.  And,  fired 
by  this  example,  the  constables  of  Yardley  began  in  January 
1682/3  to  present  “  fanatical  recusants  commonly  called 
Quakers  ” ;  Samuel  Bissell,  John  Crocksell,  Mary  Blackham, 
Grace  Palmer,  and  others,  now  figure  regularly. 

In  April,  1682,  the  Redmarley  constable  presented  the 
Yatemans  and  John  Williams  for  not  coming  to  church;  the 
same  negligence  was  shown  by  Francis  Yarnall  of  Martin 
Hussingtree. 

On  27  May,  Randolf  Piggott,  of  Bromsgrove,  entertained 
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a  conventicle,  including  John  England  and  George  Gowing. 
These  we  know  to  be  Baptists,  from  the  church  roll. 

In  October  two  Quaquers  were  presented,  Thomas 
Shawers  and  Stephen  Lewis. 

Next  April  the  constable  of  Bromsgrove  presented 
several  Papal  recusants,  and  was  kind  enough  to  say  that  he 
knew  no  others  to  present.  The  Baptist  roll  about  this  time 
shows  38  men  and  49  women.  In  September  the  constable 
of  Chaddesley  Corbett  presented  two  of  them,  William  Cole, 
the  nailer,  and  Mary  Davies,  as  “  reputed  Anabaptists.” 

The  Dudley  constable  was  busy  with  Quakers  in  1683; 
Philip  Alchurcii,  Will  Littley  or  Parsons,  John  Littley  or 
Parsons;  John  Roades  junior  and  his  wife  Isabel;  Mary 
Billingsley  and  Anne  Oakley  only  as  absentees  from  church. 
The  list  was  longer  next  year,  with  John  Payton,  yeoman,  and 
his  wife  Katherine;  John  Newsome,  miller;  Joseph  Shore, 
butcher;  John  Hipkins,  nailer;  Thomas  Caddicke,  carpenter, 
and  wife  Mary;  Thomas  Prickavant,  nailer;  John  Roades; 
Samuel  Southall;  Roger  Meredith,  labourer;  John  Parkhouse, 
locksmith,  and  wife  Judith.  Shipston  on  Stour  chimed  in  with 
more  Quakers,  Thomas  Cooke,  Joseph  Gubbin,  John  Burling- 
ham,  and  others,  excommunicated. 

Then  Blockley  started  a  series  of  informations,  involving 
Edward  Estbury,  Edward  Watcott,  Edward  Webb,  Will  Lane, 
Will  Estbury,  Will  White,  Joseph  Hynge,  Thomas  Horne,  and 
John  Ansgar,  of  Iccomb. 

In  December  1684,  Richard  Kerby  and  his  wife,  William 
Mills  and  Edward  Baggot,  were  presented  for  absence  from 
Bromsgrove  church. 

With  Julv  1635,  Worcester  again  is  in  evidence,  for  St. 
Michael’s  Bedwardine  was  not  attended  by  William  Lloyd  and 
his  wife,  John  Armes  and  his  wife,  Henry  Smart  and  his 
wife,  Mrs.  George. 

The  last  spasm  of  persecution  was  in  1686,  when  Yardley 
reported  Thomas  Fowler,  \\'.  Taylor,  John  Threckfall,  John 
Heath,  Thomas  Holden,  John  Rawlins,  Samuel  Bissell, 
Richard  Bissell,  and  Mary  Blackham.  Dudley  church  never 
saw  W.  Pearson,  Henry  Lilly,  Richard  Welletts,  Thomas 
Russon.  St.  Michael  Bedwardine  presented  as  conventiclers 
John  Page  and  wife,  Jane  Bacon,  James  Moreton,  John  Armes 
and  wife,  John  I.loyd  and  wife,  John  Kent  and  wife,  Henry 
Smart  and  wife.  Powick  presented  as  Anabaptists,  Christo¬ 
pher  Whiting  and  wife,  the  widow  Oakley. 

Thereafter  legalized  persecution  ceased  in  the  county. 
These  records  show  us  something  of  Baptist  life  at  the  three 
centres,  show  the  members  at  outlying  villages,  and  show  a 
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movement  round  Whitelady  Aston,  Pershore,  and  Birlingham, 
which  speedily  took  shape  as  an  open-membership  church, 
now  represented  at  the  Baptist  church  of  Pershore.  The 
Quaker  details  we  leave  to  the  Friends’  Historical  Society  to 
interpret. 

With  the  toleration  act  it  became  possible  for  a  man  to 
certify  to  Quarter  Sessions  a  place  where  religious  worship  was 
to  be  conducted  for  Protestant  Dissenters;  and  thereafter  that 
notice  exempted  all  present,  and  the  owner,  from  the  fines  imposed 
by  the  Conventicle  Act.  The  magistrates  often  did  this  with  a 
very  ill  grace,  as  the  following  paper  shows : — 

“  The  wall-house  now  in  the  tenure  and  possession  of  the 
lady  Rouse,  her  Ladyship  desires  may  be  entered,  for  the 
keeping  of  meetings  there  according  to  the  Act  of  Parliament 
in  that  case  lately  made  and  provided.” 

“  And  it  is  so  allowed  ”  was  the  reluctant  and  insolent  note 
made  on  it ;  the  magistrates  had  no  power  to  “  allow  ”  or  to 
disallow,  only  to  receive  and  enter  the  certificate,  and  to  give  a 
copy  of  the  record. 

This  was  the  first  notice  given  at  Worcester,  in  Epiphany 
Sessions,  1693/4.  Four  simultaneous  notices  were  as  follow : — 
New  building  on- the  close  of  John  Dipple  at  Bromsgrove,  10 
January,  1693/4  [Baptist].  House  of  John  Hunnicke  at  Broms¬ 
grove,  Epiphany,  1693/4.  House  of  William  Tunks  of  Severn- 
Stoke,  carpenter,  9  January,  1693/4.  House  of  William  Hartland 
of  Naunton  Green  in  the  parish  of  Severn-Stoke. 

Four  years  passed  before  another  certificate  survives.  Then 
come :  House  of  Francis  Witton  in  the  Ley,  Old  Swinford,  2 
January,  1697/8.  House  of  Edward  Harris,  mercer,  Bromsgrove, 
11  January,  1697/8.  Hou.se  of  Simon  Harrington  of  Bewdley, 
certified  by  Will  Hankyns,  Easter  1698. 

With  the  new  century  the  Baptists  at  Bromsgrove  got  a  better 
meeting-house,  and  at  Epiphany  1700/1  Richard  Diggle,  Hum¬ 
phrey  Potter,  James  Lacy,  and  William  Biggs  notified  a  house  of 
Humphrey  Potter.  A  year  later,  Peter  Payton  of  Tenbury  had 
his  house  notified,  but  evidently  some  trouble  arose,  for  on  13 
July,  1703,  a  longer  certificate  was  put  in  for  the  same. 

Under  Queen  Anne  the  law  was  construed  very  strictly 
against  dissenters,  and  there  was  rather  a  rush  to  secure  pro¬ 
tection,  which  resulted  in  the  following  registrations : — Samuel 
Windle  at  Inkberrow,  Mary  Hayward  at  Aston  Magna,  both  1702. 
Thomas  Holmes  of  Hesley-yield  in  King’s  Norton,  1702/3. 
Joseph  Stokes  of  Dudley,  July  1702.  Mary  Green,  the  New 
House  at  Little  Witley,  July  1704.  John  Sparry  of  Madeley  in 
Bell-Broughton.  Thomas  Flower  in  the  tithing  of  Whiston, 
parish  of  Claines,  15  January,  1705/6.  Thomas  Taylor  in 
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Hartlebury  and  John  Taylor  in  Chaddesley  Corbet,  22  April, 
1707.  John  Nickolls  of  King’s  Norton  certified  the  newly  erected 
house  of  Edward  Dawks,  11  January,  1708/9. 

These  are  all  the  certificates  that  survive  from  the  Stuart 
period.  The  city  records  contain  none,  nor  does  the  bishop’s 
registry.  The  resulting  picture  of  Protestant  dissent  in  the 
county  is  not  enliving. 


A  Forgotten  Hymnodist. 

Richard  KENT  lived  a  hundred  years  ago,  a  deeply 
religious  man,  who  wrote  of  his  spiritual  experiences  almost 
daily.  His  speciality  was  to  put  them  in  verse ;  from  May  6, 
1824,  to  November  26,  1830,  he  wrote  558  hymns  in  one 
massive  folio  alone.  A  prefatory  page  acknowledges  that  his 
output  to  date  was  8,973,  in  21  volumes,  with  a  general  index 
to  the  whole  in  a  separate  book. 

He  lived  in  the  Cambridge  district,  for  there  are  allusions 
to  a  friend  at  Trumpington,  and  occurrences  at  Waterbeach 
and  Great  Swaffham.  One  of  the  volumes  fell  into  the  hands 
of  a  Bedford  bookseller,  from  whom  it  was  acquired  in  1862  by 
W.  H.  Black,  the  Seventh-day  Baptist.  Fifty  years  later 
Messrs.  Bull  &  Auvache  sold  it  to  Mr.  Ernest  G.  Atkinson, 
of  the  Presbyterian  Historical  Society,  who  has  now  given 
it  to  the  Baptist  Historical  Society. 

The  author  claimed  spiritual  kinship  with  Bunyan, 
Hervey,  Whitfield,  Venn,  Berridge,  Guyse,  Pool,  and  based 
his  theology  on  the  Articles  and  Homilies  or  the  Westminster 
catechisms.  Perhaps  he  might  be  called  a  Calvinistic  Metho¬ 
dist,  and  though  he  disclaims  Antinomian  views,  it  is  signifi¬ 
cant  that  only  in  an  appendix  to  Gadsby  have  his  verses 
been  traced  in  print.  One  hymn  was  composed  for  the  baptism 
of  infants,  but  the  immense  majority  are  scriptural.  An 
appendix  brings  out  another  side  of  life,  with  an  elegy  on  a 
hare,  a  poem  on  the  death  of  poor  Grunter,  “  a  rabet,”  and 
another  on  the  death  of  Scowler,  a  horse. 

Kent  is  unknown  to  Julian  the  hymnologist:  can  any 
reader  furnish  more  information  about  him? 


L. 
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Lancashire  Gleanings  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century. 

The  early. stages  of  the  Quaker  Movement  in  Lancashire 
have  been  recently  studied  by  Dr.  Nightingale,  ex- 
President  of  the  Congregational  Historical  Society,  with  access 
to  many  local  official  records.  From  his  interesting  book  we 
cull  a  few  notes  on  Baptists. 

Quakerism  obtained  its  strength  in  North  Lancashire, 
Westmorland,  and  Cumberland;  three  or  four  of  its  most 
ardent  apostles  had  previously  been  Baptist  ministers  there, 
John  Audland,  Francis  Howgill,  Thomas  Taylor,  John  Wil¬ 
kinson.  In  many  cases,  not  ministers  alone,  but  their  churches 
also,  passed  over  from  the  Baptist  position  to  the  Quaker,  so 
that  absolutely  no  trace  of  Baptist  principles  remained. 

Yet  near  to  Swarthmoor  there  survives  one  Baptist 
church,  that  of  Tottlebank,,  and  a  few  more  glimpses  of  its 
early  days  are  afforded.  It  was  largely  due  to  Colonel  Roger 
Sawrey,  once  commandant  at  Ayr,  now  owner  of  Broughton 
Tower  on  the  Duddon.  County  records  show  that  in  1663 
he  and  several  friends  were  “  presented  ”  for  not  coming  to  the 
Morning  Prayer,  and  this  implies  that  already  he  was 
gathering  them  for  worship  in  his  Tower.  The  minister  was 
Gabriel  Camelford,  into  whom  George  Fox  had  run  eight 
years  earlier,  in  Sawrey's  company.  It  was  only  after  his 
death  that  a  farm  was  bought  at  Tottlebank  for  a  minister  to 
cultivate,  and  not  till  1696  did  a  Baptist  settle  here  in  the 
person  of  David  Crosley,  who  brought  the  church  into  the 
Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  Baptist  Association,  founded  that 
year. 

There  is  an  interesting  report  from  Kirkham  in  1677,  that 
besides  the  Papists  and  the  Quakers  there  was  a  third  con¬ 
venticle  of  the  Phanaticall  or  mixed  multitude,  led  by  Hartley 
from  Yorkshire,  an  Antinomian  weaver,  who  worked  also  at 
Goosnargh :  it  would  be  pleasant  to  know  for  certain  that 
this  was  the  John  Hartley  who  in  1695  was  deacon  of  the 
church  in  Rossendale. 

In  1670  John  Hargre^aves,  “  pretended  clerk,”  was  pre- 
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sented  at  Burnley  for  habitual  preaching  at  Holmes  chapel, 
Goodshaw  chapel,  Haslingden  chapel,  and  elsewhere.  His 
name  also  appears  as  deacon  of  Barnoldswick. 

In  1670  and  1680  a  group  of  people  were  presented  by  the 
constable  of  Winwick  as  conventiclers ;  on  the  second  occa¬ 
sion  he  was  more  explicit  and  named  some  as  Anabaptists. 
They  are  well-known  from  our  side  as  members  of  the  church 
at  Warrington,  now  centred  at  Hill  Cliffe.  In  1684  the 
accounts  show  that  on  7  September,  Charles  Holland  of 
Hawkley  conducted  worship  in  the  house  of  Thomas  Holland 
of  Southworth,  and  had  to  pay  £20  for  the  crime.  This  was 
not  the  first  time  the  church  had  suffered;  in  1670  William 
Booth  of  Warrington,  maltster,  conducted  worship  on  17  July, 
in  the  house  of  Ann  Marsland,  of  Hanford,  in  the  parish  of 
Cheadle,  and  was  sentenced  to  pay  £20  as  preacher,  5s.  as 
worshipper.  But  the  church  had  spirit,  for  on  15  October, 
1684,  Thomas  Holland  lent  his  house  again,  and  the  magis¬ 
trates  could  not  collect  the  £20. 

In  1669  it  was  reported  that  several  meetings  and  con¬ 
venticles  were  constantly  kept  near  Bury,  in  private  houses, 
of  Independents,  Presbyterians,  Dippers,  and  such  like, 
jointly;  they  were  of  the  best  rank,  yeomanry,  and  inferiors. 
In  1685  seven  people  of  Todington  were  jailed  at  Lancaster, 
apparently  for  similar  worship.  By  1706  they  were 
triumphant,  and  Roger  Worthington  of  Salford  registered  his 
house  for  worship. 

For  in  1689  it  became  possible  to  notify  houses  for  this 
purpose,  and  put  the  worship  under  the  protection  of  the  law. 
The  earliest  Baptist  Church  in  the  north,  Manchester,  did 
register  two  houses  about  1693,  those  of  John  Gathorne  and 
John  Leeds. 

It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  systematic  search  in  the 
.Sessions  Records  should  be  undertaken  in  every  county  for 
this  purpose.  At  present  only  in  Lancashire  and  in  York¬ 
shire  has  there  been  publication  of  Baptist  research;  but  the 
rolls  of  Quarter  Sessions  everywhere  hold  facts  as  to  con¬ 
victions  between  1660  and  1688,  registrations  afterwards, 
which  may  aid  materially  in  our  knowledge  as  to  the  early 
fortunes  of  our  ancient  churches. 
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Pearce’s  Description  of  Carey’s 
Farewell. 

Contributed  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Medley,  B.A. 

[A  letter  from  the  Rev.  Samuel  Pearce,  of  Birmingham,  to  his 
wife,  describing  the  actual  departure  of  Carey  for  India, 
May  30,  1793.] 

For  the  sake  of  my  own  peace  I  must  suppose  that  my 
dearest  Sarah  arrived  safe  at  her  journey’s  end  and  for 
her  sake  I  trust  has  experienced  and  expressed  that  gratitude 
to  the  God  of  all  our  mercies  which  stamps  reality  and  sweeti 
ness  on  every  enjoyment  of  life — O  that  I  felt  more  of  that 
myself,  which -I  cannot  but  recommend  to  my  best  Friends— 
Surely,  if  one  of  God’s  Creatures  hath  more  reason  than  another 
for  Praise,  I  am  he.  Indulged  with  bodily  health— mental 
peace — domestic  comforts — providential  supplies — ministerial  ac¬ 
ceptance,  usefulness,  wt  the  undissembled  friendship  of  a 
crowd  of  the  People  of  God — Lord  who  and  what  am  I  to  be 
so  distinguished?  We  do  pray  for  each  other  my  dear  S  let 
us  also  praise  for  each  other  specially  since  we  have  one 
common  Interest  and  ye  joys  or  griefs  of  one  become  by 
necessity  the  pleasures  or  pains  of  both. 

The  Evening  of  the  day  you  left  me  was  distinguished 
by  feelings  of  the  most  rapturous  pleasure,  wonder  and 
gratitude  that  my  heart  ever  knew  respecting  the  kingdom  of 
God — Prepare  my  love,  to  rejoice  and  wonder  and  be  grateful 
tool  I  received  a  letter  from  Dr.  Bror  Ryland,  and  what 
d’ye  think  he  wrote?  Why  Carey  wh  all  his  family,  are  gone 
for  India!! — When?  How?  you  are  ready  to  ask — I  chearfully 
satisfy  you — Not  long  after  the  English  fleet  sailed — News 
came  that  a  Danish  East  India  Ship  was  to  call  at  Great 
Britain  in  her  way  from  Copenhagen  to  the  East.  Down  came 
Thomass  Carey  to  Northampton  at  the  news  last  Saturday — 
Carey's  wife  (who  was  sufficiently  recovered)  offered  to  ac¬ 
company  him  if  her  sister  wd  go  too — the  Sister  consented — 
they  all  set  off  for  London  together  the  same  day— Carey 
wrote  the  Monday  to  Bror  Ryland  saying  they  bad  found 
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friends  in  London  who  had  advanced  200;^  above  what  the 
Society  had  in  hand — that  the  sum  was  agreed  on  wh  the 
Captain  of  the  Ship,  and  the  passage  money  paid  denim— that 
chaises  were  then  at  the  door  to  convey  Thomas  to  Portsmouth, 
to  secure  the  Baggage  left  there,  and  to  take  Carey  and  his 
family  to  Dover,  from  whence  they  were  to  embark.  By 
this  time  I  suppose  they  have  sailed',  and  if  the  Lord  prospers 
them  will  get  to  India  time  enough  to  receive  Mrs.  Thomas 
and  the  goods  she  has  wt  her  in  the  Earl  of  Oxford. — O  what  a 
wonder  working  God  is  ours  I  tell  the  whole  now  if  you  please, 
for  the  honor  of  our  Great  Redeemer,  and  the  encouragement 
of  his  Peoples’  faith  in  the  most  trying  situations. 

Three  advantages  are  secured  by  the  disappointment — ist 
The  Missionaries  will  go  out  more  honorably — and  the  ennemies 
of  ye  Cause  will  not  have  it  in  their  power  to  reproach'  the 
Society  wh  publicity,  in  transport’g  the  Missionaries  under 
false  pretences — 2dly  as  the  Danes  are  a  neutral  powe^"  there 
is  no  fear  of  their  being  captured  by  the  French  on  their 
way  and  3dly  Carey  has  the  satisfaction  of  his  whole  family, 
and  the  world  have  lost  thereby  an  objection  they  have  often 
raised  to  his  going  on  the  business. 

I  set  off  for  Leicester  to  morrow — go  from  thence  to 
N’hampton  Monday  or  Tuesday  and  most  likely  will  exchange 
with  Bror  Ryland  the  following  Sabbath — I  intreat  you  will 
write  me  (on  receipt  of  this)  an  Acet  of  your  journey — health — 
friends  &c— direct  at  Mr.  Ryland’s  Northampton — if  you  write 
Immediately  I  shall  receive  it  before  I  return  shd  I  not 
stay  a  Lord’s  day  at  N.H. — 

All  friends  are  well— my  love  to  Bror  and  Sistr  Sing  wh 
the  Seniors  and  Juniors  of  that  family  as  well  as  Sistr  M — s  and 
Mr.  Henwood. 

Do  not  delay  writing  if  you  have  any  concern  for  my 
Satisfaction — 

I  am  My  Dear  dear  S  your  own  very 

Affectionate  S.  Pearce. 


Birmingham,  May  31,  1793. 


A  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  BAPTISTS,  by  W.  T.  Whitley, 

M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.Hist.S.  Published  by  C.  Griffin  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

365  pages,  with  notes,  tables,  index.  Price  10/6. 

The  publication  of  this  work  removes  a  grave  reproach  from 
our  Denomination.  It  is  now  over  a  hundred  years  since  Ivimey 
wrote  his  History  of  English  Baptists.  Since  then  much  research 
work  has  been  done,  and  it  has  long  been  known  that  new  facts 
were  waiting  to  be  recovered  from  our  archives — facts  which 
would  modify  6ld  conclusions  and  compel  new  ones.  A  modern 
history,  written  in  the  modern  style,  and  springing  out  of  the 
now  well-established  critical  method  was  a  crying  need.  We  re¬ 
quired  it  for  our  own  health  as  a  denomination;  we  needed  it 
^so  to  establish  our  position  in  the  scholastic  world,  for  as  a 
footnote  in  this  volume  reminds  us,  even  so  catholic  and  well- 
informed  a  scholar  as  the  late  editor  of  the  Encyclopedia  of 
Religion  and  Ethics  did  not  think  Baptists  of  sufficient  importance 
to  deserve  an  article  to  themselves!  To-day  we  can  rejoice  that 
this  crying  need  has  been  met. 

And  met  in  a  way  which  will  give  universal  satisfaction. 
Without  qualification  we  can  say  that  no  one  in  the  denomination 
was  better  qualified  to  undertake  the  task  than  Dr.  Whitley.  For 
twenty  years  he  has  made  our  records  his  special  study,  bringing 
to  bear  upon  them  a  trained  mind  and  enthusiastic  spirit,  while  his 
wide  experience  and  extensive  travels  have  given  him  a  rare  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  seeing  and  estimating  present-day  Baptist  life.  The 
result  is  a  book  which  splendidly  achieves.  It  is  both  scholarly 
and  living,  and  at  once  will  take  its  place  as  the  standard  history 
of  British  Baptists,  while  from  all  who  are  interested  in  our 
past  it  will  draw  deep  gratitude  to  its  author.  To  say  that  it  is 
worthy  of  the  story  it  tells  is  high  but  just  praise. 

Nor  is  it  the  least  merit  of  the  book  that  the  story  is  told. 
Everyone  knows  how  difficult  it  is  amid  such  a  wealth  of  detail 
to  keep  a  right  perspective,  and  so  present  the  material  that  the 
story  marches  from  page  to  page — especially  so  where  the  subject 
is  a  movement,  embracing  many  men  of  different  types  and  varied 
ability,  and  at  times  dependent  almost  wholly  on  such  as  have 
scarcely  left  a  name  behind.  With  admirable  skill  Dr.  Whitley 
has  succeeded  here.  He  sums  up  the  first  period  with  the  sentence, 
"  It  was  the  apostolic  age  again,  without  a  Paul,”  and  after 
reading  his  account  one  feels  the  appositeness  of  the  remark.  It 
is  this  virtue  which  makes  the  book  one  for  the  average  reader 
as  well  as  for  the  historian.  It  has  the  quality  of  being  absorbingly 
interesting. 
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Justice  is  done  to  the  great  leaders,  men  like  Smyth,  Carey, 
Fuller,  Spurgeon;  but  Dr.  Whitley  very  wisely  does  not  allow 
his  readers  to  lose  sight  of  the  great  host  of  average  men  and 
women  who,  in  their  time  and  areas,  were  the  bearers  of  the 
torch.  We  see  here  the  force  of  ideas  as  they  are  held  tenaciously 
by  the  average  mind.  We  witness  the  propagating  power  amongst 
the  people  of  truth  and  faith  and  love.  A  mind  is  enlightened, 
and  a  movement  begins ;  a  soul  is  set  on  fire,  and  behold !  a  revival 
breaks  out.  The  whole  history  is  a  great  encouragement  to  the 
faithful  soul,  and  a  fine  vindication  of  our  Baptist  position  of 
looking  to  God  and  then  following  His  light  “  without  tarrying 
for  any.”  Wherever  it  is  read,  it  will  stimulate  individual  loyalty 
to  principle. 

Very  interesting  also  is  the  way  in  which  the  author  is  able 
to  show  that  active  evangelization  has  always  been  one  of  the 
clearest  marks  of  our  Church.  The  motto  for  the  volume,  printed 
on  the  title  page,  is  the  word  out  of  the  declaration  of  the 
Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  which  enforces  upon 
every  adherent  the  duty  of  propagating  the  Faith.  It  is  a  fitting 
motto.  Again  and  again  we  are.  shown  that  the  Baptists  have 
displayed  a  genius  for  organization,  and  always  the  organization 
has  been  with  a  view  to  growth.  The  passion  to  advance,  to 
evangelize,  has  informed  our  institutions,  toned  our  thought,  and 
guided  our  life ;  so  that  Carey,  far  from  appearing  an  anomaly,  a 
sort  of  strange  outgrowth  cn  our  tree,  is  seen  to  be  the  natural 
product  of  our  inherent  life.  We  are  missionary  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  faith  we  hold. 

Also — and  this  will  come  as  strange  to  some — we  are 
brotherly  for  the  same  reason.  One  of  the  valuable  parts  of  the 
history  is  that  wherein  the  Baptists  are  distinguished  from  the 
Independents.  From  the  beginning  it  seems  Baptist  Churches 
have  sought  fellowship  and  communion  with  each  other.  Our 
people  have  had  the  consciousness  of  belonging  to  each  other — 
one  Church,  though  consisting  of  many  communities.  Here  the 
General  Baptists  with  their  .A.nnual  Assembly  come  in  for  their 
meed  of  praise,  while  the  Particulars  develop  the  distinctive  idea 
of  Associations.  Evidently  modern  movements  toward  consoli¬ 
dation  have  derived  some  of  their  strength  from  the  blood  that  is 
in  Baptist  veins,  and  interesting  it  is  to  notice  how  in  the  centuries 
the  great  aspirations  which  emerged  in  the  beginning  rise  up 
again  to  claim  still  firmer  allegiance. 

On  three  points  Dr.  Whitley  has  brought  to  light  much  new 
material.  The  position  of  Baptists  in  Cromwell’s  army  was  a 
very  important  factor,  having  decided  consequences  in  the  national 
life  both  of  England  and  Ireland.  This  was  a  part  of  our  story 
that  needed  telling,  and  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  that  we 
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have  in  the  past  operated  so  forcibly  in  shaping  oolitical 
institutions.  The  constitution  of  modem  democrats  sfate^  is^not 
unconnected,  it  seems,  with  our  Baptist  genius  for  or?aSzatio? 
and  both  England  and  the  United  Statef,  not  to  menS  sZe 

Co'-l.orair 

a  light  is  shed  are  the  pioneer 

r^so^n^iSr?r!^^^-  developing  Sunday  school^-  and 

While  the  book  is  a  history  of  British  Baptists,  Dr.  Whitlev 
the  Siir^ sketching  in  outline  the  movements  m 
w  F  P  ®  '^hich  the  Baptist  witness  has  given  rise.  He  also 
hll  towards  the  West.  Indeed,  throughout  he 

has  seen  the  movement  in  its  world-setting  both  geographicallv 

asi^paZS  fh  y(^  the  defominatioJ 

as  a  part  of  the  wider,  life  of  mankind  during  these  eventful 
centuries.  Weaknesses  have  been  faithfully  pointed  out  where 
necessary,  and  controversies,  even  those  in  living  memory,  dealt 
with  dispassionately  and  judiciously.  It  is  an  historian^  work 
from  beginning  to  end-yet  well  and  interestingly  written. 

At  page  3^  Baptist  publishers  are  referred  to,  and  the 
Foreword  reveals  that  Francis  J.  Blight,  head  of  Charles  Griffin 
of  personal  interest  in  the  production 

of  this  book.  He  IS  the  esteemed  Hon.  Treasurer  of  the  Baptist 
Historical  Society.  The  format  of  the  book  is  excellent— good 
JXe'^’foi^nf  strongly  bound.  It  is  wonderful 

hi  A  hundred  copies  have 

been  ordered  for  America. 

^  achievement,  the 
Tmstees  on  their  foresight  in  making  this  one  of  their 
series,  and  ourselves  on  having  at  last  an  accurate  and  worthy 
history  of  our  denomination. 

ARTHUR  DAKIN. 


Ecstasy  and  Prophecy. 


IN  his  Prophecy  and  the  Prophets  in  Ancient  Israel,  Dr.  T.  H. 

Robinson,  of  Cardiff,  has  made  a  valuable  addition  to 
Duckworth’s  well-known  series  of  Studies  in  Theology.  It  is 
sure  to  be  appreciated  by  scholars,  and  we  believe  it  will  be 
warmly  welcomed  by  all  Bible  students,  while  many  a  con¬ 
gregation  will  have  reason  to  be  grateful  for  this  illuminating 
addition  to  the  working  minister’s  library.  For  there  is  gold 
here  for  the  preacher  none  the  less  surely  that  it  is  not  yet 
beaten  into  sermonic  shape.  It  is  a  marvel  of  compression, 
yet  the  style  is  clear  and  strong  and  eminently  readable. 

Dr.  Robinson  sketches  with  a  sure  hand  the  development 
of  Jewish  religion,  and  shows  the  affinity  of  the  prophets 
to  its  simpler,  purer  strain,  and  their  constant  opposition  to 
the  corruptions  that  threatened  to  submerge  it. 

There  is  a  clear-cut  picture  of  each  of  the  principal 
prophets — known  and  unknown — with  his  characteristic  mes¬ 
sage,  and  his  place  in  the  long  line  of  religious  development 
which  culminates  in  Jesus  and  His  cross. 

Amos — the  prophet  of  righteousness,  with  his  word  for 
an  age  of  social  transition ;  Hosea,  who  wins  his  way  by  tragic 
experience  to  the  deeper  secret  of  religion  as  the  consecration 
of  a  person  to  a  Person;  Micah — the  illustration  of  how  the 
lesser  man  may  be  used  to  accomplish  the  greater  immediate 
results ;  Isaiah — the  prophet  of  “  holiness,”  with  his  magnifi¬ 
cent  philosophy  of  history;  Jeremiah — in  whom  truth  is 
embodied  in  personality;  and  the  “Great  Unknown,”  who 
declares  that  the  idols  are  “  less  than  nothing”;  while  Nahum 
and  Malachi  have  their  value  as  contrasts  to  the  loftier  line 
of  the  prophets,  and  “  Jonah  ”  is  the  forerunner  of  Christianity. 

But  the  book  will  be  read  with  special  interest  for  its 
balanced  and  illuminating  study  of  the  “  ecstatic  ”  element 
in  Hebrew  prophecy.  The  author  indicates  his  belief  that 
“  psychic  phenomena  ”  accompanied  many  of  the  prophetic 
utterances,  and  was  a  popular  guarantee  of  “  inspiration,” 
whilst  he  insists  that  not  the  form  and  manner  of  the  utterance 
but  its  context  is  the  really  vital  and  valuable  thing.  “  A 
prophet’s  ecstatic  utterances  were  the  expression  of  his  own 
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real  opinions  ” ;  in  trance  or  abnormal  exultation  he  uttered 
his  normal  convictions,  but  without  the  strange  psychic 
experience  they  would  have  remained  unuttered,  or  would 
have  seemed  to  lack  authority,  both  to  the  hearers,  and  indeed 
to  the  prophet  himself.  The  whole  treatment  of  this  debated 
question  is  specially  useful  and  important,  both  as  shedding 
light  upon  the  nature  of  Old  Testament  prophecy  and  helping 
towards  a  true  valuation  of  modern  “  psychic  manifestations.” 

Dr.  Robinson’s  study  of  prophetic  “  ecstasy  ”  is  worth 
pondering  also  by  those  who  have  found  the  proofs  of 
“  inspiration  ”  in  the  abnormal,  and  no  less  by  those  who  have 
ignored  the  “  eqstatic  ”  element.  The  book  will  be  a  healthy 
corrective  to  those  who  have  imagined  the  prophets  as  modern 
politicians  in  Eastern  dress — is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  it 
may  also  be  read  by  those  who  imagine  their  importance  to 
lie  in  their  detailed  predictions  of  future  history — d  la  Joanna 
Southcott? 

We  can  most  heartily  recommend  the  book  to  all  who 
seek  an  understanding  of  one  of  the  greatest  movements  of 
history,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  note  that  it  is  written  by  a 
Baptist. 

W.  J.  CLEAL. 


Nonconformist  History  has  had  no  more  ardent  and  thorough 
student  than  the  late  Rev.  G.  Lyon  Turner.  His  Original  Records 
is  a  monument  of  amazing  industry,  indispensable  to  all  investi¬ 
gators  of  the  period  which  it  covers.  In  addition  to  his  pub¬ 
lished  work,  Mr.  Tuimer  collected  a  number  of  transcripts  from 
original  sources  bearing  on  Nonconformist  history  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  these  he  was  most  generous  in  lending  to 
others  who  shared  his  interests.  Mrs.  Turner  has  now  presented 
this  collection  of  manuscripts  to  Dr.  Williams’  Library.  It 
includes  papers  on  the  religious  life  of  London  during  the 
Interregnum,  based  on  material  drawn  from  the  records  at  the 
Guildhall  and  elsewhere.  Extracts  from  the  State  Papers  in  the 
Record  Office  concerning  Nonconformity  in  London  from  1662- 
1672,  transcripts  of  the  clerical  subsidy  rolls  of  1661,  transcripts 
of  the  lists  of  persons  presented  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  of  a 
number  of  English  dioceses  for  their  nonconformity  between 
1662  and  1685,  as  well  as  memoranda  on  seventeenth-century 
dissent  in  Berkshire,  Hampshire,  Dorset,  Leicestershire,  Bristol, 
Reigate,  Deptford,  and  other  places.  By  her  gracious  act  Mrs. 
Turner  has  made  easily  accessible  to  students  important  material 
which  would  have  been  difficult  or  impossible  for  them  to  get  at 
otherwise. 
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